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In the Senate op the United States, March 2:^, 1868. 

Resolved, That three hundred copies of the edition of the report of the impeachment trial 
published at the Congressional Printing OlSBco be furnished, as the trial progresses, for the 
use of the Senate, and that five thousand copies of the entire work, with an index, be printed 
and bound for the use of the Senate. 

April 14, lj368. 
Resolved, That there be printed for the use of the Senate, at the close of the pending 
impeachment trial, five thousand copies of the report thereof, in addition to the number of 
copies thereof heretofore ordered to be printed. 

* In the House op Representatives, March 13, 1868. 

Resolved, That the Congressional Printer be directed to furnish five copies of the trial -«f ' 
impeachment of the President of the United States, in book form, to each member of the 
House, the next morning after its publication in the Daily Globe, and to print and bind five 
thousand copies, when completed, for the members of the House. 



Note by the Editor. — The phonographic report of the trial (from which the present 
volumes have been made up) was made for the Congressional Globe, bj its Senate reporters, 
Messrs. Richard Sutton, D. F. Murphy, and James T. Murphy. The index was prepared by 
Mr, Fisher A. Foster. 

It was necessary to print the work as the trial progressed, and the limited space left for the 
sketches of the introductory proceedings rendered it necessary to abridge them, and to pub- 
lish the report of the debate on the right of Senator Wade to sit as a member of the court, in 
the appendix at the end of the third volume. This appendix also contains a few authorities 
in addition to those composing the brief prepared by Hon. William Lawrence, M. C. from 
Ohio, and presented by Mr. Manager Butler as a part of his opening argument, which have 
been furnished by the first-named gentleman. 

^ . B,P.P. 
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A. 

Able, Barton. (See Te$ti$nonv.) 

Aeqniltal on Artlde XI H— 486,487 

n 11—496 

m 1 11—497 

judgment oi; entered : n — 498 

A^Donmment thu die m. 11—498 

Admlssibiltty of testimony. (See Evtdene«.y 

AdmlflBlons to the floor, order (In Senate) that, during the trial, no perron beddes those who have the 

Sririlege of the floor, Ac, ihall be admHtod except upon tickets iuned by the Sergeant-at-arm«— [^ 
tr. Anthony:] agreed to I— 10 

AltaVeialottor H— 144, 863, «•, 306 

remarks on, by — 

Manager Bntler w n—«2, 267,268, 281, 288, 284 

Mr. Nelson 0—144,265,868,267,268,280,281,288.283,284,307 

Manager Logan '.11—268 

Answer, application of counsel for forty days to prepare 1—19 

dSfcnssed by — 

Manager Bhigham 1—20,^ 

Mr. Curtis ^ 1—20 

Mr.Stanbery 1—21 

Manager Wilson 1—20 

denied 1-24 

orders offbred flztaig day for respondent to file, by— 

Mr. Edmunds 1—94,35 

Mr. Drake 1—35 

Mr.TrumbuU 1—35 

order that respondent file, on or before 23d March— ffiy Mr. TrumbuU.] 

offered and agreed to 1—35 

read and filed... 1—37 

exhibits accompanying— 

A, message of President, March 2, 1867, returning with objections tennre-of-offlce bill 1—53 

B, message of President, December 12, 1867, anaouncing 8u»!penslon of Secretary Stanton I — 58 

O, address to President, by Hon. Heverdy Johnson, August L8, 1866, commnnlcating proooedings of 

National Union Convention 1—66 

Anthony, Henry B., a senator fh>m Rhode Island I— 11 

orders by — 
(in Senate,) that during the trial no persons betides those who have the privilege of the floor, SU.^ 

shall be admitted except upon tickets issued by the Sergeant-at-arms. Agreed to I — 10 

tiiat no senator Khali sp<»k more than once, nor to exceed fifteen minutes during delil>emUon on 
final question, except by leave of Senate, to be had without debate, as provided by Rule xxiii, 

offered 11—471 

tabled, (yeas 28, nays 90) 11—474 

that on Wednesday, (May 13,) at 12 o'clock, the Senate shall proceed to vote, without debate, on 

the several articles, Sec.; offered and rejected, (yeas 13, nays 27) 11—476 

remarks by 1—16,247,301,370,485,490.498,634.700,726,728,738,741 

n— 13,307,389.470,471,472,476,486. HI— 3W 

Application of counsel for forty days to prepare answer I— 19 

denied 1—94 

for thirty days to prepare for trial (—69 

denied, (yeas 12, nays 41) 1—88 

for three days to prepare proofb « ..I— 317,369 

granted 1—371 

for adjournment In consequence of Illness of Mr. Stanbery 1—533 

Argument, right of counsel making motion to open and dose, thereon 1—77 

final, orders offered to fix the number of spe^ers on, by — 

Manager Bhigham .* 1—480 

Mr. Frellnghuysen 1—451 

Mr. Sumner 1—491,497.582 

}Sr. Sherman I— 495^741. 11-^6 

Mr.Conness : 1—535. H— 3,8 

Mr. Doolittle '. 1—536 

Mr. Stewart 1—741 

Mr. Vlckers :. T, .^...11—3,4 

Mr. Johnson 11—5 

Mr. CorbeU - 11—7 

Mr. Henderson * H— 8 

Mr.TrumbuU .'. II— 11 

Mr. Buekalew H- 12 

Mr. Cameron /•. , A 11—12 

Mr. Tales H- 12 



ly INDEX. 

Argudient, final— ContintNd. 
order that aa many of managers as desire be permitted to file, or addrew Senate oraI]jr, the concloaion 
of oral ai^nment to be by one manager— [^ Mr. TrumbuU.] 

oifered H— U 

adopted, (yeas 28, nays 22) :U— 14 

Argument on the case by- 
Manager Butler 1—87 

Mr.CurUs ^ 1-377,390,397 

Manager Logan '. II — 14 

Manager BoutwoU ; .' H— 67,84,99 

Mr. Nelson 11-118,141 

Mr.Groesbock U— 189 

Manager Stevens - II— 219 

Manager Williams H- 230,249 

Mr.Evarts H— 269, 284, 308, 336 

Mr.Stanbery H— 359,360 

Manager Bingham • 11—389.447 

Armstrong, William W. (See r««(mony.) 

Articles of impeachment exhibited by House of Repreaentatlvea 1-6 

vote on. (See QtMstion.) 

B. 

Bayard, James A., a senator firem Delaware '.^ ....I— 11 

remarks on the competency of the President pro tempore to sit as a member of the court Ill— 372 

order by — 
that no senator shall speak more than once, nor to exceed thirty minutes, daring deliberations on 

final question ; offered and rejected, (yeas 16, nays 34) 11—218 

remarks by .: n-7,218 

Bingham, John A., of Ohio, a manager, chairman 1—4,17 

motions by — 

that upon filing replication the trial proceed forthwith ; offered and denied, (yeas 25, nays 26) I— 25 

to amend Rule XXI, so as to allow such of managers and counsel as desire to be heard to speak on 

final arguxnant I'-ISO 

argument by— 

on application of counsel for forty days to prepare answer 1—20,22 

for thirty days to prepare for trial 1—69,77,78 

on motion to fix day for trial to proceed 1—32,33 

on right of managers to close debate on in teriocutory questions 1—77 

on authority of Chief Jnstloe to decide quesUons of evidence 1—180,181,183 

on motion in regard to rule limiting argument on final question I — 430,534 

on right of Counsel to renew examinatibon of a witness recalled by court 1—524, 525, 527 

on admissibility — 

of AAjatant General Thoma^s declarations to Mr. Burleigh, Febmaxy 21, 1868 1—202, 206 

to clerks of War Department 1—213 

of President's letter to General Grant, unaccompanied with enclosures 1-944 

of appointment of Edmund Cooper, to be Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 1—262 

of President's declarations to Adiutant General Thomas, February 21 1 — 425 

prior to March 9 1—430 

of question, Whether General Sherman gave President an opinion, SLt I — 498, 505, 506 

of President's message to Senate, February 24 1—540,541,542,543 

final, on the case ^ 11—389,447 

BiodgeU, Foster. (See Tettimony.) 

BoutwoU, George 8., of Maasaehusetta, amanager I — 4,17 

argument by— 

on application of counsel for thirty days to prepare for trial 1—78 

on authority of Chief Justioe to decide questions of evidence 1—181, 184 

on admissibility — 

of telegrams relating to the reoonstmction of Alabama 1—274 

of extracts from records of Navy Department 1—567 

final, on the case n-«7,84.99 

remarks on the case of the removal of Timothy Pickering 1—367 

on motion relating to the number of speakers on final argument I — 495 

Brief of authorities upon the law of impeachable crimes and misdemeanors— [^ Hon. WUliam Law- 

rmce,M.C.,ofOhio] 1-123. ni-355 

Bnckalew, Charles R., asenatorfirom Pennsylvania I— 11 

remarks on the competency of the President pro tempore to sit as a member of the court m— 383. 385 

order by — 
that the conclusion of the oral argument be by one manager, as provided in Rule XXI ; offered and 

agreed to n— 12 

prescribing form of final question ; offered...... II — 4^ 

that the views of Ciiief Justice on the form of patting final question be entered on the Journal ; 

offieredand agreed to U — 480 

remarks by 1—451, 728, 740, 741. H— 5, 12, 478, 480, 483. 489 

opinion on the cane Ill— Q18 

Burleigh. Walter A. (See Testi$Mmv.) 

ftitler, Benjamin F., of Massachjusetta, a manager 1—417 

argument by— » 

on motion to fix a day for trial to proceed I— S5 

•n motion relating to the number of speakers on final argument I — 496 

on application of counsel lor thirty days to prepare for trial 1—81 

opening, on the case 1—67 

on authority of Chief Justice to decide questions of evidence 1—176, 177, 181 , 184 

onriffhtof counsel to renew examination of a witness recalled by cc^rt 1—523 

on acunissIbUity— ^ > 

of A^utant General Tlityma^s declarations to Mr. Burleigh. Feb. 21, 1868 1—187, 199. 193, 195 207 

tocTorks'of War Department 1—219 

of ^polntment of Edmond Cooper to be Aisisiant Secretary of^reasury . . ..I— 259, 260, 263 264, ^65 



IHP^X V 

Butler, Benjamin F., of MassAchnsotte, argament by, on admlwibUity — Cw&med* 

of telegrams relating to the reconntruction of Alabama 1—270, 271. 273, 275. 276 

of Chronlcle'B nport of Pre«ideut'8 speech in reply to Hon. Reverdy Johnson I— 26C, 289, 297, 301 

of Leador'a report of Presiient'g speech at Cleveland 1—322, 323, 324 

of Preddent'B declarations to Adjntant General Thomas, Feb. 21 1—420, 421, 422 

prior to March 9, as to nse of force 1—429, 430 

of converaations between President and General Sbemum, Jan. 14. . .1^-462, 463, 465, 466, 469, 470^ 471 

472, 473, 475, 479 

of qneftlon respecting Department of the Atlantic I — 481, 482 

of tender of War Office to General Sherman 1—482, 483,484 

of President's purpose to get the question before the courts 1—485, 486 

of question. Whether General Sherman formed and gave President an opinion. Ac 1—500, 501, 504 

of affidavit and warrant of arrest of Lorenzo Tliomas 1—510, 511, 5152, 513, 514 

of President's message to Senate, Feb. 24 1—538,539,540. 541, 542. 543 

of extracts from records of Navy Department 1—561, 562, 563,564, 565, 566 

of employment of counsel by President to get up test case 1—597, 600. 604 

of President's declaraUoni to Mr. Perrin, Feb. 21 ....1—625, 627 

to Secretanr Welles ....1-667, 671 

of advice to President by Cabinet touching constitutionality of tenure-of-office act 1—676, 677, 678 

touching construction of tenure-of-oflBce act I — 694, 695 

of cabinet consultations in regard to obtainiag a Judicial decision, &c 1 — 698,699 

of papers to Mr. Blodgett's case 1—722, 723,724. 725 

remarks on application of counsel for acyonmment 1^628, 629 

on the Alta Vehi letter n— 262, 267, 268, 281, 282, 284 

C. 

CJaroeron, Simon, asenatorfh)m Pennsylvania I— 11 

order by — 

that all the managers and counsel be permitted to file arguments by eleven o'clock, April 83 -, 

offered and rejected , '. 11—12 

order by — 

that Senate hereafter hold night sessions tram eight until eleven p. m. ; offered 11—283 

tabled, (yeas, 32; nays, 17) 11—308 

remarks by 1—184, 240, 266, 267, 370, 371, 632, 726. H— 12, 268, 283. 469, 470, 473» 481, 482. 487, 491, 497 

question by 1—267 

Cattell, Alexander G.. a Senator fh>pi New Jersey •. I— 11 

opinion on th e caae Ill — 178 

.Chandler, William E. (See Tetttmony.) 

Chandler, Zachariah. a senator firom Michigan X— U 

remarks by 1—674. U— 482,483 

Cbew, Robert S. (See Testimanif.) 

Chief Justice, attendance of, requested as preflldtog officer to the Crial ^ 1—10 

oath administered to I— 11 

casttog vote given by 1—185,276 

resolution deny tog authority of, to vote on any question during the trial— f.0y Mr. Sumner.l 

offered and rejected, (yeas, 22; nays, 26) , 1—185 

order deny tog privilege of. to rule questions of law — [ By Mr. Drake.] 

offered and rejected, (yeas, 20; nay»,30,) 1—186 

order denying authority of, to give casting voto— ISy Mr. Sumner.] 

offered and rejected, (yeas, 21; nays. 27) 1—187 

order that the ruling of, upon all qnestlon of evidence, shall stand as the judgment of the Senate unless 
a formal vote be asked, &c — [By Mr. Henderaon.] 

offsred.. 1—185 

agreed to, (yeas, 31; nays, 19) 1—186 

views of, on form of putting final question II — 480 

appeals fh>m decisions of 11—488. 111—394 

optoion of Mr. Sumner on the question, Can the, presiding to ttie Senate, rule or vote f Ill— 281 

Clarke, D. W. O. (See Tettimony.) 
Clepbane, James O. (See Teetiwumy.) 

Cole, Cornelius, a senator firom California X— 11 

remarkHby 1—508. 11—479 

Committee (In House) to communicate to Senate the action of the House directing an impeachment of 

Andrew Johnson; ordered 1—2 

appointed 1 — 3 

appear at bar of Senate I — 5 

report to House I — .3 

(to House) to prepare articles of impeachment against Andrew Johnson ; ordered 1—2 

appointed 1—3 

report of 1—3,6 

(in Senate) to consider and report on the message of the House relating to the impeachment of Andrew 

Johnson ; ordered and appointed 1—5 

report of 1—5,13 

(In Senate) to request the attendance of tbt Chief Justice as preddtog officer to the trial ; ordered and 

appointed I— 10 

Competenev. (See Evidence.) 

ConkUng, Roscoe, a senator from New York I— 11 

orders by — 

that Rule XXIH be amended by inserting " subject to operation of Rule VU." 

offered and agreed to I— 18 

that, unless otherwise ordered, trial proceed immediately after replication filed ; offered 1-31 

agreed to, (yeas, 40; nays, 10) I— ;)3 

that the Senate commence the trial 30th March tostant; agreed to, (yeas, 28; nays, M) 1—85 

prescribing form of final qneAtion; offered XI — 478 

that Senate proceed to vote on rematoiog articles ; rejected, (yeas, 26 ; nays, ^ II — 492 

remarks by 1—17. 18,24, 31, 32, 33, 85, 179, 180. 208, 910,236 246, 267, 277, 301,324. 359, 370, .390. 450. 

451, 4331, 490, 497, 521, 537, 565. 673, 676. 699. 716 

n— 5, 6, 99, 188, 203, 280, 306, 322, 470, 471, 472, 474, 475, 4T6, 478, 488, 489, 492, 493, 494 

^oeiCkmsby 1—246,504 



OonnesB, John, a fenator from OalUbmU I— 11 

remarks on the eompeteocy of U)e Prevldeat jMt» tmnport to tit ai a member of the ooor^ 111—367, 395 

orden by— 
that Rule XXI be amended to allow as many of managen and ooontel to speak on final argument 
as choose; four days to each side, managers to open and close; oilbred and rejected, (yeas, 19; 

nays, 37) 1—535 

that hereafter Senate metet at eleven a. m.; offered 1—631 

adopted, (yeas, 29; nasrs, 14) - 1—633 

that such of managers and counsel as choose have leave to file arguments before April 24 ; offered 

and disagreed to, (yeas, 24; nays, 25) ...II— 5 

prescribing foma of final qnostion ; offered II — 478 

remarks by 1—36, 161, 185, a07, 246, 247, 268, 276, 298, 325, 367. 370, 371, 414, 462, 507, 514, 519. 532. 535, 589. 

611, 612, 628, 631, 633, 666. 673. 679, 699, 706. 716 
n-3, 4, 5, 6, 8, lU, 11, 83, 84, 413, 469, 470, 471, 472, 4A 474, 476, 478, 481, 483, 484, 488. 492, 493. 494, 498 

question by 1—727 

Oonversations. (See Evidence; Testimonf.) 

Corbett. Henry W., a senator fi^Hn Oregon I— 11 

order by— 
that two of counsel have privilege of filing written or making an oral address, d^; amendment 

offered 11—7 

withdrawn II— 8 

remarks by 11—7,8,11 

Counsel for respondent I — 18,19,34 

Cox, Walter 8. (See Tettimontf.) 

Cragin, Aaron H., a senator from New Hampshire X— 11 

remarks by 1—673 

Oreecy, Charles E. (See Tettimony.) 

Curtis, Benjamin R., of Massachusetts, counsel 1^19 . 

motion by — 

for an allowance of three days to prepare proofs ; offered 1—367,369 

granted 1—371 

argument by — 

on application fbr forty davs to prepare answer 1—30 

for time to prepare proon 1—367,369 • 

opening, for the defence I-.^77, 390, 397 ' 

oa admissibility- 

of At^ntant Ceneral Thomm's declarations to Mr. Burleigh February 21. 1868 1—198, 199 

of President's letter to General Grant, unaccompanied with enclosures 1—244 

of telegnnns relating to the reconstruction of Alabama 1—270,271,272 

of President's message to Senate February 24 .' 1—537,538 

of extracts from records of Navy Department 1—562,563,564.565,566,567,568 

of employment of counsel by President to get up tost case 1—602.604 

of President's declarations to Secretary Welles 1—669 

of advice to President by cabinet touching constitutionality of tenure -of -oflRce act. . .1—677, 678, 689, 69* 



Davis, Garrett, asenatorfrom Kentucky I— 11 

remarlcs on the competency of the President pro tempore to sit as a member of the court Ill— 383, 366 

order by — 
that a court of impeachment cannot be legally formed while senators fh>m certain States are 

excluded: offered and rejected, (yeas, 2 ; nays, 49) 1—36 

remarks by 1-35,487,587,519,588. 11-249.282,469.482,485 

opinion on the case , Ill — 156 

Dedr, Joseph A. (See Teetimojiy.) , 
Dedarations. (See Evidence ; Teetbmony.) 

Dixon, James, asenatorfrom Connecticut 1—11 

remarks on the competency of the President pro tempore to sit as a member of the court 111—388,389. 

390, 391, 392. 393,394, 385, 306 
Documents. (See Evidence.) 

Doolittle, James R., asenatorfrom Wisconshi 1—34 

order by— 
that on final argument managers and counsel shall alternate, two and two; managers to open and 

close: offered and Indefinitely postponed, (yeas. 34; nays, 15) 1—536 

remarks I— 23 J, 276, 486, 489, 535^436, 61 1,632, 740, 74 1. U— 9, 487, 492, 493 

opinion on the case HI- 244 

Drake, Charles D., a senator fh>m Missouri I — 1 1 

remarlcs on the competency of the President pro tempore to sit us a member of the court Ill— 380, 389. 

390,393 
orders by— 

that respondent iUe answer on or before 20th March : agreed.to, (yeas, 28 ; nays. 5iO) I— 35 

reconsidered, (yeas. 27; nays, 23) 1—35 

that Chief Justice presiding has no privilege of ruling questions of law on the trial, but all such 

questions should be submitted to Senate alone : offered and rejected, (yeas, 20 ; nays, X) .^1—186 

that votes upon incidental questions shaU be without a division. unleHs requested by one-fifth of 

members preaent, or presiding officer : (amendment to Rule VII, ) offered 1—430 

agreed to 1—277 

that any senator shaU have permission to file his written opinion at the time of giving his vote : 

offered n-476 

rejected, (yeas, 12; nays, 38) H— 477 

that the ficteen minutes allowed by Rule XXIII shall be for the whole deliberation on final question, 

and not to final question on each article : offered 11—474 

adopted 11— 478 

reaaarksby I— 33^82, W5, 176, 179, 186,207,206.209,230,247,255,276,277,278,280,298,325.336,426,480. 

486,489,490,497,508.518.519.530,529.533,535,536.545.605.634,680.693,606 

n— 84, 168, 472, 474, 476, 477, 484, 487, 491, 497. 498 

question by 1—633 



iNi»x. vn 



Edmmul*. George F., a genator from Vermont , 1—17 

orden ky — 
thai aasvrer bellied April 1, replication three dsyg thereafter, and the matter stand fior trial April ^ 

1868: offered I— ®4 

that when the doora Rball be cloied for deliberation npon final question, the official reportera^^wll 

take down debates to be reported in proceedings: offered «....n— 141 

not indefinitely postponed, (yew 20, nays 27) ....11—188 

read .II-4{18,471 

tabled, (yeas 28, nays 20) 0-474 

that the standing order of the Senate, that it will proceed at twelve o'ck>ck noon to-morrow to vote 

on the articles, be rescinded— L-3^^ 11, 1869:J offered 11—463 

agreed to U— 483 

that the Senate now proceed to vote npon the articles, according to the mles of the Senate offered 

May 16 H— 485 

agreed to 11-^86 

• I by 1—24,85,88,208,211,277,336,390,451,519,534,537.566,597.680,741 

11-3, 10. 11, 12, 14, 141, 188, 218, 268, 471, 474, 475, 476, 479, 483, 483, 484, 485, 490. 493 

by 1—566,507 

opinion on the case '. 111—88 

Emory, William H. (See Testimony.) 

Brarts, William M., of New York, comiiel -• I— » 

motions by — 

that after replication filed, counsel be allowed reasonable time to prepare for trial: offered 1—63 

fbrana4JoammentlnconseqQenc0^flllnes8of Mr. Stanbery ; 1—533 

i argnment by— 

on application for thirty days to prepare for trial 1—66,71 

*^' on authority of Chief Justice to decide questions of evidmce 1—184 

I. on right of counsel to renew examlnatbn of a witness recalled by court 1—583,584,596 

on admisslbility— 

of Adjutant (General Thomas's declarations to Mr. Burleigh, February 81, 1868 1—806, 807 

to clerks of War Department >....!— 818 

ofPresident'BlettertoOeneralOraat, unaccompanied with enclosures 1—844,845 

; of appointment of Edmund Cooper to be Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 1—258,263,864 

of telegrams relating to the reconstruction of Alabama 1—870,371,278,273 

• of Chronicle's report of President's speech in reply to Hon. Reverdy Johnson 1—286, 888, 289 

• of Leader's report of Prvstdent's speech at Cleveland 1—328,383,384 

of President's declarations to Adjutant Genera! Thomas, February 21 1—484 

prior to March 9 1-489,430 

of President's conversations with General Sherman, January 14 1—470,475 

of tender of War GlBce to (leneral Sherman 1—488,484 

of question Whether General Sherman gave President an opinion, &c 1—501,504,506 

V of affidavit and warrant of arrest of Liorenxo Thomas 1—510,511,514 

of President's message to Senate, February84 1—538,530,543,543 

of extracts iVom records of Navy DepMj^ent 1—^66,568 

*• •. of employment of counsel by Presidenrto get up test case I — 598,603 

-»" . ofPresident's declaration to Mr. Perrin 1—685,686,687 

••• . • to Secretary Welles .1—668,678,673 

of advice to president by his cabinet touching constitutlon^ty of tennro-of-offioe act 1—676, 678 

, ^ touching construction of tenure-of-offioe act 1—694,696 

of cabinet coufiultations in regard to obtaining a Judicial decision, &c , 1—699 

of papers In Mr. Blodgett's case 1—732,783,784,785 

final, on the case ^ H- 869, 284. 306, 336 

^Temarksannouneing illness of Mr. Stanbery 1—533,960^716 

on order in regard to limiting argument on final question. 1—497,534. 11—7,9 

on application for a<!youmment 1—66^689,631 

Bvidence, question. Whether objections to, should be decided by Chief Justice, or. in first Instance, sub- 
mitted to Senate— f By Afr. I>ra*«] 1—175^179 

dbcussedby— ' 

Manager BuUer 1—176.177.181,184 

Manager Bingham 1—180.181,183 

Manager BoutweU 1—181.184 

Mr. Bvarta 1—184 

presiding officer may rule all questions of, which ruling shall stand as the Judgment of the Senate, 
unless a vote be asked. Ac.; or be may, in first instance, submit such questions to Senate— {^ 

Ifr . ggnrfgrstm]— offered; 1—185: agreed to; (yeas 31, nays 19) 1—186 

sdmlssibiiity of— 
decUrstions of AcUutant General Thomas, February 21, as to the means by which he intended to 

on of War Department : (objected to by JIfr. Stanbery) 1—175^188 



obtain I 

discussed by- 
Manager Butler 1—187,198,193.196^807 

Mr. Stanbery I— 188, 198, 193, 195, 206; 807 

Mr.Cnrtts 1—198,199 

Manager Bingham 1—808,806 

Mr. Bvarts 1-806,807 

admitted; (veas 39, nays 11) 1—809 

declarations of Adjutant Chtneral Thomas to clerks of War Department, antecedent to his appoint-^ 



ment as Secretary of War ad interim, as to his intention when he came In command : (ohieoted 
tohyMr.Etmia) • 1-812 

dbenssed by- 
Mr. Bvarts I— 818 

Manager Butler ..;.. - 1—818 

Manager Bingham 1 1—813 

admitted; (yeas 88. nays 22) 1—314 

letter of President to General Grant. February 10, 1868, unaccompanied by other letters referred . 
to therein: (objected to by Mir. 5Sf«n*ery) 1—843 



Vm INDEX. 



Erldeaee, adoiiMibflity ot^ 

PretidexiVii Iett«r to GtonenI Qrant— Continaed. 



Mr. Stanbenr I-.2U,-245 

Mantger Wflton U-dH,9l6 

Mr. Bvarti U-»U,1i46 

Manager Bingham 1—244 

Mr.Cartii I— JM4 

ol)!}eetion not nutahied : (yeas 90. naya 29> 1—247 

appointment of Edmnnd Cooper, private lecretary of Preaident, as Aulitaat Secretary of 

Treosnry: (objected to by lir. Evarts) I— S56 

diaeaawd by- 
Mr. Bvarta 1—258, 263, 9W 

Manager Bntier 1—359,260,263,264,965 

Mr. Stanbery 1-360, 261, 26% 264 

Manager Bingham I"^^^ 

not reeefved ; (yeas 22, nay827) '^T^^ 

telegrams between President and Lewis B. Parsons, January 17, 1967, in relation to constitntionat ..^ 
amendment and reconstruction of Alabama : (ol^ected to by Mr. SUtnbary) ^ I<s-3!nr 

dlscnssedby— s 

Manager Bntier I— 270, 271, 272, 273, 27S^ 37ff » 

Mr. Bracts I— a7fl^271,272r273 

Mr. Stanbery 1-270 .\ 

Mr. Gortis 1^270, 271« 273 . 

Manager Bontwell I— 274^ * 

admitted; (yea»97, nays 17) I— 376. _ . 

Chronicle's report of President's speech, August 18, 1866, in reply to Hon. Rererdy. Johnson : ' * 

(obfected to by -Mr. £Mr«#) I-4M6<S 

discussed by— '• ^^^ 

Mr. Bvarta I— 286. 288, 2^'^. 

Bfanager Bntier I-ai», 289, 297,^1^ > 

withdrawn .' 1-4801 V. ; 

Leader's report of President's speech at ClereUuid, September 3, 1866 : (objected to by Ur, Evair»).l-^^SSl .. . 

dlscnssedby— , !" *.*' • *. 

Mr. Evarts 1-322, 323» 324 • V 

Manager Butler..... I— 322, 323, £>l ^. . 

admitted; (yea83S, nays 11) ...!-«&.»•• 

declarations of President to A(!(Jutant General Thomas, February 21, 1^, after order for removal 

of Mr. Stanton, to show an absence of purpose to use force ; (objected to by Maua^mr ^utisr.. I— 490 *. 

dtfeossedby- * * 

Manager Bntier I— 420,421,429r- . 

Mr. Stanbery I— 491* *'.* 

Mr. Brarts Ti-r^^i * 

"Manager Bingham l-^^fijfi''^'*^ 



admitted; (yeas 42, nays 10.) .^. I-^IkS^ • 

declarations of President to Adjutant (General Thomas prIdPto 9th March, In respect to use of force K- 1* 
to get possession of the War Office; (objected to by Afaai^sr ^aUcr) I-^^BtSd*-*** 

discussed by — "»J .p>^.^ 

Manager Butler I— 429;|d0 

Mr. Evarts I— 429>.'43au 

Manager Bingham 1-430, ,*. 

admitted I-^30.» • 

conversations between President and Lieutenant (general Sherman, January 14, 1868, In regard to 

removal of Mr. Stanton; (objected to by ilfoiui^er Bufier) 1—463 

discussed by- 
Mr. Stanbery 1—462,463,465,468,469,471.472 

Manager BuUer 1—462,463,465,468,469,47(^471,472,473,475.479 

Mr. Evarts 1-470,475 

Manager Wilson 1—478,479 

not admitted, (yeas 23, nays 28) 1—481 

question in regard to creation of department of the Atlantic; (objected to by Manager ButUr).,,,! — iSl 

discussed by- 
Manager Butler 1—481.483 

Mr. Stanbery 1—481.482 

not admitted 1—483 

tender to General Sherman of appointment as Secretary of War ad interim ; (objected to by Ma»' 

ogtrButUr) ".V. f 1-483 

discussed by — 

Manager Butler , ' 1—483,483 

Mr. Evarts , ...1—483 

Mr. Stanbery I-^ 

admitted .^ -<ri^3 

qneation. Whether at the flnt offer of War Office to General Sherman anything further passed In- t. 
refisrence to the tender or acceptance of it; (objected to by Manager BuUer) rl— ^ 

discussed by— • *.{ 

Manager Butler I— «4 

Mr. Evarts I^#* 

not admitted, (yeas 23, nays 29) I— ^ 

President's declaration of purpose of getting Mr. Stanton's right to office before the courts ; (objected 

io by Maruger Butler^..: 1—485 

discussed by—* 

Manager BuUer 1—485,486 

Mr. Stanbery 1—485 

Mr. Bvarts 1—486 

not admitted, (yeafl7, nays 44) 1—487 

President's declaration of purpose in tendering (General Sherman the appointment of Secretary of 

War o^ interim ; (Objected to by 3fait/v«r ^{fi^Aam) 1—488 

not admitted, (yeas 25, nays 27) 1—489 



IKPBX. ' IX 

ETidemce, admlieibUlty of-^Ontfaraed. 

Praddent'i decUurattong to Oeneral Slwrmiui in referent to me of tfare«U or force to get positevsion 

of the WarOmoe; (objected io hy Manager Bvtler) ^ 1—489 

not admitted..: 1—490 

qaestioo, Whether General Sherman gave Preei^nt an opinion aa to advlaahUhy of a change in the 

War Department; (ottl^ted to by Afoju^er Atf^) 1—498 

discQseed by— 

Manager Bingham 1—498,505,^^06 

Mr.Stnnbery 1-499,501,504 

Manager Batler 1—500.501,504 

Mr. ETarts 1—501.504,508 

not admitted, (yeaa 15, najrsSS) 1—507 

advice to President to appohit some person in place of Mr. Stanton : (ol^Jected toby Manager Butler} . . . 1—507 

not admitted, (yeas 18, nays33) 1-^508 

afldavit of Edwin M. Stanton and warrant of arreit of Lorenso Thomas : (objected to by Manager 

BuOer) - 1—510 

discoaeedby — 

Manager Bntler 1—510,511.512.513,514 

Mr. Evarts 1—510,511,514 

Mr.Stanbery 1—512,513,514 

admitted; (yeas 34, nays 17) I— 515 

qtiestion. Whether President stated to General Sherman his purpose in tendering him the office of 

Secretary of War odiiUtfrm; (objected to by Afaiu^er ^ti^ikdei) 1—517. 

admitted; (yeas 90. nays^ 1—518 

Plreifident*8 declaration of purpose in tendering General Sherman the office of Secretary of War ad 

interim: (objected to by Manager Bingham) 1—518 

admitted; (yeas 26, nays 25) 1—520 

mesBage of Preefdent to Senate, February 24, 1868, in response to Senate resolution of February 21, 

1868: (objected to by Afa»v«r B«<i«r) ,.1—538 

dSscusMd by- 
Manager BnUer 1—538,539,540,541,542,543 

Mr. Curt is 1-537,538 

Mr. Evarta 1—538.539,542,543 

Manager Bingham 1—540,541.542,543 

not admitted 1—544 

•xtracts firom records of Nary Deportment, exhibiting practice in respect to removals : (objected to 

bj Manager BuUer) -. 1—561 

dtocnmedby — 

Manager Butler....: jk 1—561,562,563.564,565.566 

Mr. Curtia 1—562.563,564,565,566,567,568 

Mr. Evarta 1—566,568 

Manager Bontwell 1—567 

admUted; (yeas 36. naya 15) : 1—568 

employment of counael by President to raise question of Mr. Stanton's right to hold the office of 

Secretary of War againat authority of President : (objected to by Manager Butler) 1—^597 

dlacuased by— ^ 

Manager Butler ^ 1—597,600,604 

Mr. Evarta I— :i98.6(M 

Mr.Curtia 1—602,604 

Manager Wilson 1—602 

admitted; (yeaa 29, naya 21) 1—605 

Mte toward getting out kabeae > orpue in ^e caae of Lorenso Thomaa : (objected to by Manager Butler) 1—608 

admitted: (yeaa 27, nays 23) : I— 6Q0 

mti*, after failure to obtain habeas corptts, in pursuance of Preaident'a Inatructlona to teat the right of 

Mr. Stanton to continue in office: (ol^ectod to by Manager Butler) I — 610 

admitted; (yeaa 27, nays 23) 1—613 

dedaratlona of President to Mr. Perrin, February 21, 1868, in reference to removal of Mr. Stanton, 

and nomination of a succeaaor : (objected to by Manager Butler) 1—625 

diacuaaed by- 
Manager Butler 1—625,627 

Mr. Evarta 1—625,626,627 

Manager Wilaon 1—626 

not admitted; (yeaa 9, naya 37) 1—628 

Preaident'a declarationa to Secretary Welles, February 21, in relation to removal of Mr. Stanton : 

(objected to by Afan^er Biuier) 1-^7 

diaoaaaedby — 

Manager Butler 1-667,671 

Mr. EvarU 1—668,672,673 

Mr.Curtia * 1—669 

admitted; (yeaa 26, naya 23) .1—674 

advice to Preaident by cabinet touching oonatitntionality of tenure-of-office act : (objected to by 

Manager Butler) * J— 676 

diacuaaed by 

ManagerBntler 1—676,677,678 

Mr. Evarta 1—676,678 

Mr.Curtia 1—677,678,689.692 

Manager Wilaon 1—681 

notadmttted; (yeaa 20, naya 29)... 1—693 

advice to President by cabinet in regard to conatructlon of tennre*of 'Office act, and Ita application to 

Secretariea appointed by Preaident Lincoln; (objected to by Manager Butler) 1—694 

diaeuaaed by- 
Mr. Evarta .,..1—694.696 

ManagerBntler 1—694,695 

not admitted; (yeaa 93, naya 26) 1—697 

cabinet consnltatiotta in regard to obtalntng a Judicial ded8i<m on constitutionality of tenure*of-office 

act; (objected to by Af4nuver i^aUsr) 1—698 

diaeuaaed by- 
Manager Butler , ^ 1—698,699 

Mr. Evarta 1—699 

not admitted; (yaaa 19, nayi 90) 1—700 



X INDEX. 

Evidence, admiwiibJtity of— Contfiraed. 

quel tkib; IVbetber aoy snggestions were made In cabinet looking to the Tftcation of any office by 

foree; (objected Ui by Manturer Butler) 1^706 

not admitted; (yeas 18, naysSe) 1—701 

opinions given to President by cabinet on question. Whether the Secretaries appointed by President 

Lincoln were within the provisions of tenare-of-ofllce act ; (objected to by Manager Bingham) .1—715 

not admitted; (yeas SO. nays 26) ,. 1—716 

answer of Poster Blodgett to Postmaster General's notice xrf his suspension from the office of post- 
master at Angnsta, Ga.; (objected to bj Mr, Bomtt) 1—722 

discussed by- 
Mr. ^varts 1—722,723,784,725 

Manager BuUer 1—722,723,724,725 

Bot admitted 1—726 

nominations of Lieutenant General Sherman, February 13, 18®, and of Major (General George H. 

Thomas, Febmary 31, 1861. to be Generals by brevet ; (objected to by Mr. Evarts) 1—736 

not admitted; (yeas 14, nays35) 1—738 

Evidence, docnmentaJrjr, for the prosecution — 
copy of oath of Andrew Johnson, President of the United States, April 15^ 1865^ with accompanying 

certificates 1—147 

oopy of Preddent Lincoln's message to Senate, Jaoaary 13, 1863, nominating Edwin M. Stanton to be 

Secretary of War 1—148 

copy of Senate resolntion in executive searion, January 15, 1863, consenting to appointment of Edwin 

M. Stanton to be Secretary of War 1—148 

oopy of President's message to Senate, December 13, 1867, announcing suspension of Edwin M. Stanton 
from the office of Secretary of War, and designation of General Grant as Secretary of War ad 

inttrim 1—148 

oopy of Senate resolution, January 13, 1868, in response to message of President announcing suspen- 
sion of Edwin M. Stanton, and non-concurring in such suspension I — 156 

oopy of Senate order, January 13, 1668. directing Secretary to communicate copy of non-concurring 

resolution to President, to Edwin M. Stauton, and to U. 8. Grant, Secretary of War ad interim 1—155 

oopy of President's message to Senate, Februf^ 31, 1868, announcing removial of Edwin M. Stanton. 

firom office, and designation of the Adjutant General of the army as Secretary of War ad interim..! — 1S6 
oopy of President's order, Febmary 31, 1868, removing Edwin M. Stanton fh>ra the office of Secretary 

of War 1—136 

oopy of President's letter of authority to Lorenzo Thomas, February 31, 1866, to act as Secretary of 

War ad interim, and directing him immediately to enter upon duties I— 1^ 

eopj of Senate resolution, February 31, 18®, that President has no power to remove the Secretary 

of War and to designate any other officer to perform duties of that office ad interim I — 157 

copy of Senate order, Febmary 31, 1868, directtaig Secretary to* commftnicate copies of foregoing 

resolution to President, to Secretary of War, and to Adjutant General of the army 1—157 

copy of President Lincoln's commissfion to Edwhi M. Stanton as Secretary of War, January 15^ 1862.I-<.157 

commission of Edmund Cooper as Assistant Secretary of Treasury, November 20, 1867 1—163 

letter of authority to Edmund Cooper, December 2, 1867, to act as Assistant Secretary of Treasury.. I— 164 



copy of General Orders No. 15, March 12, 1868, requiring all orders relating to military operat 
neoedby President or Secretary of War to be issued through General of the army 1—^337 

copy of Brevet M%)or General W. H. Emory's commissioa, July 17,1866 1—339 

SpMial Orders No. 426, August 27, 1867, assigning General Emory to command of department of 
Washhigton 1—340 

order of President, February 13, 1868, that Brevet Malor General Thomas resume duties as Adiutant 
General 1—340 

letter of General Grant, January 34, 1868, requesting to have in writing order given him verbally by 
Presl<lent to disregard orders of E.M. Stanton as Secretary of War, Ac I— 4MD 

President's instmctions to General Grant, January 29, 1868, not to obey orders fhun War Depart- 
ment, unless, Ac I— MO 

letter of President to General Grant, Febmary 10, 1868, in regard to his having vacated the office of 
Secretary of War ad interim 1—341 

copv of President's letter of authority to Lorenzo Thomas to act as Secretary of War ad interim.. .1—348 

copies of order removiog Edwin M. Stanton, and letter of authority to General Thomas with indorse- 
ments thereon, forworded by President to Secretaiy of Trea<ury for his information 1—348, 349 

oopy of General Orders No. 17, March 14, 1867, requiring all orders relating to military operations to 
t>e issued through General of the army I— 349 

copy of order of General of army to (Jeneral Thomas to resume duties as Acyntant General I— 256 

mesmge of President oommnnicatiDg report of Secretary of State, showing proceedings under concur- 
rent resolution of the two houses requesting President to submit to legislatures of States an addi- 
tional article to the Constitution 1—378 

report of President's speech, August 18, 1866, in reply to Hon. Beverdy Johnson, as sworn to by 
Francis H.Smith I— 398 

report of President's speech, August 18, 1866, revised by William G. Moore, Ms secretary 1—301 

at Cleveland, September 3, 1866, in Cleveland Leader 1—335 

at Cleveland, Septembers, 1866, byD.C. McEwen i 1—338 

ntClevelaDd, September 3, 1866, in Cleveland Henld 1—333 

at St. Louis, September 8, 1866, in Missouri Democrat 1—940 

at St. Louis, September 8, 1866, hi St. Louis Times 1—346 

forms of various commissions as issued by President before and after passage of civil -tenure act 1—353 

list of removals of heads of departments at any time by President during session of Senate 1—358 

list of appointments of heads of departments at any time by President without advice and consent of 
Senate and while Senate was in session.*. 1—358 

correspondence between President John Adams and Timothy Pickering, May 1800, relating to re- 
moval of Mr. Pickering fh>m office of Secretary of State 1—362 

copy of Prerfdent John Adams's message. May 13, 1800, nominating John Marshall to be Secretary 
of State in place of Timothy Pickering removed, and action of Senate thereon 1—365 

letter firom President, August 14, 1867, notifying Secretary of Treasury, " in compliance vrith re- 
quirements" of teirare-of-offlce act, of suspension of Edwin M.Stanton 1—364 

letter of Secretary <jf Treasurv, August 15, 1867, notifying heads of bureaus, in compliance with 
requirements of tennre-Of-ofl9ce act. of suspension of Edwin M. Stanton 1—366 

executive messages of President communicating information of suspension of several officers 1—369 

eommunication firom Secretary of State, December 19, 1867, reporting to President, in oompUaaoe 
with provlsloni of temire-oi-office act, the suspension of the consul at Bnmai, Borneo 1—369 



BTidence, doenmentanr, for the prosecntion—OontioiMd. 
copy of letter from AcUotsnt Qeneral Thomas to Preiident, Febmary 31, 166B, reportUiff deMrery of 
Preddent*! oommanie&tion to Edwin M. Stanton remqying him firom oflkMy and aoeeponf appoint- 
ment of Secretary of Waradinterim v 1-^5 

Svidenoe, documentary, for the defence— 

affidavit of Gdwln NL Stanton, and warrant of arrei^ of Lorenio Thomai, Pebmary 22, 1668 1—515 

docket of entries an to dispodtion of case of United States o«. Lorenzo Thomas J— 531 

President'g nomination of Thomas Ewing, sen., to be Secretary of War, February 22, 1868 1—537 

oopy of Senate proceedings. May 13, 180Q. on nominatioa of John Marshall to be Secretary of State. 

in place of Timothy Pickering, removed 1—555 

w>pf of President Tyler's order, February 29, 1644, ^pointing John Nelson, Attorney Oeneral, to 

dLwharge daUee of Seoetary of QtaXe ad interim 1—557 

copy of Senate resolution, March 6, 1844, confirming nomination of John 0. Calhoun as Secretary of 

State. Tlce A. P. Upshur 1-558 

eopy of President Fillmore's order, July 23, 1859. designating Winfleld Scott to act as Secretary of 

WaradiHtenm 1—558 

eopy of Senate resolution, August 15, 1850, confirming nomination of Charles M. Conrad as Secretary 

of War 1—558 

eopy of President Buchanan's order. January 10, 1861, appointing Moses Kelley to be Acting Secretary 

of Interior \ 1-559 

copy of President Lineoln's commistdon, March 5, 1861, to Caleb B. Smith as Secretary of Interior ..1—559 
oopy of letters of Acting Secretary of Treasury, August 17, 1842, relating to removal of collector and 

appraiser in Philadelphia 1—560 

extracts from recorda of Navy Department exhibiting practice in respect to removals I— {i69 

Iwt of dvii officers of Navy Department, appointed for four years under act of May 15, 1820, and 

removable at pleasure, who were removed, their tonne not having expired .^ 1—573 

eopies of documents from State Department, showing practice of government in removal of officers 

during session of Senate, during recess, and covering all cases of vacancy 1—574,590 

copies of doenments from Post Office Department, showing removals of postmasters during session of 

Senate and 0(2 laterf SI appeintments 1—581 

message of President Buchanan, January 15, 1861, in answer to Senate resolution respecting vacancy^ 

in the office of Secretary of War .1-^583 

Ust of pOTBons who disdiarged duties of cabinet officers, whether by appointment mode In recess and 

those confirmed by Senate, as well as those acting ad interim, or simply acting I— 58S 

statement of beginning and ending of each legislative session of Congress from 1^ to 1868 1--694 

trtatement of beginning and ending of each special seiwion of Senate Irom 1789 to 1868 1—595 

eopy of Pnsident Adams's rommhwinn to Oeorge Washington, Jaly 4, 1796, constitnting him Ueatanant 

General of the army 1—653 

taUea^ flrom Department of Inferior, showing removals of cffioers, date, name, office, and whether 

removal was during recess or during seBtion of Senate 1—^54 

list of ooasalar officers appointed during session of Senate where vacancies existed when appolntmeats 

were made .1—662 

form of navy agent's commission 1—705 

official action of Post Office Department in removal of Foster Biodgett I— 7U9 

Bvideoce, documentary, for the prosecution, in rebuttal— 
Journal of first Congress, 1774-'75, exhibiting report of committee to draft commission to General 

Oeorge^ Washington - 1—718 

letter of James Guthrie, Secretary of Treasury. August 23. 1855, as to practice of government in 

appointing officers during recess to fill vacancies existing before a4)oumment 1—719 

eopy of indiduaeLt in case of Foster Biodgett in district court of United States for southern distriot of 

Georgia 1—720 

list of the various officers in United States affected by President's claim of right to remove at plsarore 

aad appfAni ad interim, their salaries, Ac 1—729 

Bwiag, Thomas, sen., nomination of, to be Secretary of War 1—508,516,537,555,556 

F. 

Ferrv, Orris S., asenatorfrom Connecticut...^ I— 11 

orderaby— 
that the hour of meeting be at II a. m.. and that there l>e a recess of thirty minutes each day at 2 

p. m.: offered and rejected, (yeas 94, nays 26) 1—536 

that tabular statements presented by Manager. Butler be omitted from published proceedings: 

offered 1—633 

adopted 1—634 

remarks by 1—186,187,336,536,602,632,633,701,716. U— 4,495. 111—394 

qucHtlouby * 1—602 

opinion on the case UI — 121 

Ferry, Thomas W. (See Tettimony.) ' 

Fessendeo, William P. , a senator from Maine I — II 

remarkaan the competency of the President pro ttmpore to sit as a member of the court. .111—366, 367, 3M, 401 

remarks by 1-176,266.267,268,336,478,479. U-6, 7, 195^ 469, 473, 483, 485 

questions by ^ 1—2^,268 

opinion on the case ^ HI — 16 

Fowler. Joseph S.. a senator firom Tennessee «... I— 11 

remarks by ».... I— 175,276. 11—7 

opinion on the case ,..III — 193 

Frelinghuysen, Frederick T., a venator fh>m New Jersey I — 11 

remarks on the competency of the President pno tanpott to sit as a member of the eoort 111—380, 385 

order by— 
that as many of managers and oooniel as shall choose be permitted to speak on final argument, 

ofliered and laid over 1—451 

diseuMed ^ 1—491 

modified ...^ 1—495 

tabled, (yeas 38, nays W) 1—498 

remarks by 1—188,451,491,495. H- 13,474 

question by -.-* - 1—188 

opinion on the case 111—208 
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GrimeB, James W., a •eiiAtorfh)m Iowa I— 11 

remarks on the eompet«ocy of theC^resideiit pro tempore to fdl as a member of the coart . . . .111—388, 384, 401 
order by— 
that hereafter the bonr of meetin(( shaH be 13 o'clock m. eadi day, ezeapt Sunday : 

offered 11—99 

adopted, (yeai 31, nays 13) 11—141 

nmarksby 1-17,78,179,396,315,608,701,709. U— 6, 8,13, 9f. 317, 366, 332, 360^ 409, 485 

question by I— 315 

opinion on the cace Ill— 328 

Groesbeck. William 8., of Ohio, connael 1—34 

argument, final, on the case 11—189 

H. 

arlaa. Jamei, a senator from Iowa 1—11 

opinion on the case 111—333 

Henderson, John B., a Renator fh>m Missonrl I— 11 

'orders by— • 

that application for thirty days to prepare for trial be postponed until after replication filed : offSered 

and not agreed to, (yeas 25, navs 88) 1—61 

that presiding officer may rule all qo<^stions of evidence, which ruling shall stand as the judgment 
of the Senate, unless some member shall ask a formal vote. In which case It shall be submitted to 
the Senate; or he may submit any such question to a vote In the first tnstanoe, (amendment to 
Rule VII:) 

offered 1—185 

agreed to, (yea831, nays 19) 1—186 

that, subject to Rule XXI, all managers not delivering oral argument! may file written arguments 
befM« April 34, and counsel not making oral arguments may file written argumenta before ApvU 27 : 

. offered U— « 

remarks by 1-61,185,347,965,366,450,488.529,530,699. 0—6,9,10,11,336,486.491,494 

quesUonsby I— 98^5e9.699 

opinion on the oaae - Ill— 295 

Hendrirks, Thomas A., a senator firom Indiana I— II 

remarks on the competency of the President pro ttmpore to sit as o member of the court HI— 360, 364, 

393,399.401 
order by— 

that trial proceed with all convenient despatch ! amendBMnt oflbred and agreed to 1—86 

prescribing form of final question : offered II — 478 

remarks by 1—86,180,331,565,633. U— 13, 389, 283, 473, 474, 476, 483, 464, 487, 48a 489 

opinion on the case HI— 05 

Hour of meeting, order fixing, at 11 a. m.— [^ Afr. Canne$e,\ 

offered 1—631 

adopted, (yeas 39, nays 14) 1—633 

ord^r fixing, at 13 o'clock m. each day, except Sunday— (By Mr. Qrimm. \ 

ofiVsred 11—99 

adopted, (veas 31, nays 13) H— 141 

Howard Jacob M., a senator ftx>m Michigan I— 11 

remarks on the competency of the President pro tempore to sit as a member of the court . . m— 361, 367, 

383,363,388,389,390,393,390,401 
orders by— 
(in Senate.) that the message of the Honse, relating to the Impeachment of Andrew Johnson, be 

referred to a select committe of s^ven, to consider and report thereon ; agreed to 1—5 

(in Senate. ) that the Senate will take proper action on the message of the House in relation to the 

impeachraent of Andrew Johnson : reported and agreed to I— € 

(hi Senate,) that at 1 o'clock to-morrow anemoon, the Senate will proceed to consider Uie impeach- 

ment of Andrew Johnson, Ax.: agreed to M««h 4 , 1—9 

that a summons do issue to Andrew Johnson, returnable on Friday, March 13, at 1 o'clock p. m. : 

adopted 1—16 

that no senator shell speak more than once, nor to exceed 15 mhnutes on one question, during final 

deliberations: ofl'ered and rejected, {yeB» 19, nays;K)) H — ^218 

remarks by . . 1—5, 9, 12, 1 6, 17, 34. 36, 69. 77. 78. 82, 160, 180. 188, 214. 335. 365, 276, 324, 325. 346. 367. 370, 451. 486. 
497, 514, 530, 566, 606, 613, 673, 680, 693, 716, TJ8. U— 5, 10, 14, 218, 219, 282, 389, 446, 473, 485, 498 

questionsby 1—876,530,566,680 

opinion on the ease 111—31 

Howe, Timotbv O., a senator from Wisconsin I— 11 

remarks on the competency of the President pro tempore to sit as a member of the court Ill — 380 

remarks by 1-36,490,508,530.533,608,611,740. U— IS, 382, 883. 475 

opinion on the case ^..Ul— 56 

Hudson, William N. (See Testimony.) 

• I. 

Impeachable crimes, definition of 1-88,123,147.476. 11-386. ra-355 

ImpeAchmeut of Andrew Johnson, President of the United States- 
resolution (in House) providing for the, [By Mr. Cowde, Feb. 31, 1866 :] referred I— 1 

reported 1 — I 

adopted, (yeas 126.nay847) 1—3 

Committee (in House) to communicate to Senate Its action directing an— 

ordered 1—3 

appointed 1—3 

appear at bar of Senate 1—5 

report to Honse .^ 1—3 

CommiUee (in House) to prepare articles of— 

ordered 1—3 

appointed 1—3 

report of 1—3,4.6 



Imp«Mbmeiit of Andmw Johnson— Continaed. 
order (In House) limiting debate, and directing proceedings when arttetos of, are reported to Hovse— 

adopted, (yeas 106, nays 37) 1—3 

managers elected and Senate notified #. I — 4 

direuted to carrv articles to Senate 1 — 4 

House informed that Senate is ready to reoeiVe 1—4 

House in Committee of the Whole to attend 1—4 

appear at bar of the Senate with articles I — 6 

demand that the Senate take process, fto 1^16 

■rtielesof. , 1—6 

mlesof prooednro on the trial of 1—6, 13 

answer of respondent 1—37 

replication 1—84 

'opening arguments 1—87, 377 

OTldenoe 1—147.415 

arguments 11—14-447 

flilAlvote U— 486, 487, 496, 497 

opinions HI 

J. 

Johnson, Andrew, President of the United States— 

articles <Mr Impeachmmt 1—6 

SDounonslsiaedto 1—16 

returned I — 18 

called by proclamation I — 18 

appearance entered and counsel named I — 19 

forty days asked to prepu-e answer I — 19 

answer to articles 1—37 

oath of offlce, April 15, 1865 I— 147 

■nqieniion of Edwin M. Stanton, Secretaiy of War, and designation of General Grant Secretary ad 

ifitaHm communicated to Senate December 12, 1867 1—148 

Senate's non-concurrence in, communicated 1—156 

temoral of Edwin M. Stanton, Secretary of War, and.designation of Lorenxo Thomas Secretary ad 

, taltfrftB, February 21, 1868 1-156.248 

Senate's denial of power to remore and appoint communicated I — 157, 158 

appointment of Edmund Cooper Assistant Secretary of Trearary I — 163.164 

order that Adjutant General Thomas resume his duties *.... 1—^940 

inatmctions to Gkjneral Grant nt>t to obey orders from War Department, unless. &o 1—340 

l^ter to General Grant in regard to his having vacated the office of Secretary ad inttrim 1—241 

telegram to Gk>vemor Parsons 1-272 

msswifte communicating report relating to amendment of the Constitution 1—278 

reports of speech August 18, 1866, in reply to H<m. Reverdy Johnson 1—298,301 

at Cleveland, September 3, 1866 1—325,328,333 

at St Louis, Septembers, 1866 1—340,348 

notification to Secretary of Treasury, August 14, 186lf, of sufpension of Mr. Stanton 1—364 

eonrersation with General Emory 1—233,2:16 

with General Wallace 1—253,256 

with Mr. Wood 1—372 

with Mr. Blodgett 1—375 

wKb Adjutant General Thomas I— 4 17. 418, 426, 427, 428, 430, 437, 438, 439, 452, 4.'J3 

with Lieutenant General Sherman 1—461^481,483 

with Mr. Cox 1—597,605.609,613 

with Mr. Merrick 1—617,623 

with Mr. Perrin 1—623,624 

with Secretary Welles 1—664,674,675 

tender of War Office to Lieutenant General Sherman 1—461,483,465,517,518.521.528.529 

namioation of Mr. E wing Secretary of War. February 23, 1868 1—506, 516, 537, 555, 5«6 

instructions to test Lorenzo Thomas's right to office 1—605.609,620 

acquittal on arUcle XI U— 486,467 

n n— 496 

ra 11-497 

\Johnson, Beverdy, a senator from Maryland I— 11 

remarks on ttie competency of the President pro tempore to sit as a member of the oonrt. .111—361, 366, :)69, 

390,392,401 
orders by— 
that trial proceed at the expiration of 10 days, unless for caases shown to the coatitvy t offered. ■ . 1—83 

considered 1—84 

that Senate commence the trial 2d of April: ofibred 1—85 

that two of managers be permitted to file printed arguments. Sec : amendment offered and adopted, II — ^5 

remarks by I— 18,33,78,82,83,84,85,147. 154, 160, 161, 176, 206, 208, 209, 236, 237, 247, 265. 270, 298, 312. 

325, 362, 365, 368, 370, 372, 397, 452, 486. 487, 495. 507, 515, 517, 5» 8, 519, 520, 521, 522. 
523. 524, 528, 529. S3i, 534, 537, 562, 563, 564, 56?'568, 573, 583, 589, 590, 612, 620, 621, 
626. 644, 654, 661, 669, 675, 676, 680, 692, 709, 711, 714, 716, 717, 718, 721, 722, 738, 739, 
740, 74 1 . II— 5, 6, 13, 11 8, 166, 189, 218, 262, 281. 282, 283, 306^360, 469, 475, 479, 483, 
484,485,487,490,49a 

questions by 1-206, 265, 507, 317, 6W 

opinion on the case lU-'SO 

Jones, J. W. See rssltmony. 

Judgment of acquittal entered 11—498 

K. 

Karsner, George W. (See Tatimonf.) 
Kn^p, George. (See Testimony.) 

Lawrence. William, a representative from Ohio- 
brief of authorities ui»on the law of Impeachable crimes, by 1—193. ID— 355 



Legislative bntinen. (See Praetice.) 

Lo^, John A., of lUtaioli, ft manager I — 4,17 

turgament by — 

on application of ooontel for thirty days to prepare for trial I— €9 

fioa), on the case II — H 

remarks on the Alta Vela letter '. 11—368 



Manugera on the port of the Ronse elected, and Senate notified I — 4 

directed to carry article! to Senate I — 4 

Hoaseinformed that Senate If ready to receive. I — 4 

House in Committee of the Whole to attend I — i 

nppear at bar of Senate with articles - I — 6 

demand that the Senate take prooeas, &c 1—16 

McCreery, Thomas C., aienatorfix>m Kentncky 1—11 

motion by II— 489 

McDonald, William J. (See Tettimony.) 
McEwen, Daniel C. (See Tutiaony.) 
Muigs, R. J. (See Testimony.) 
Merrick, Richard T. (See TestiMony.) 
Moore, William O. (See Te$tlmanf^ 
Moorheod, /ames K. (See Tcttimony.) 

Morgfln. Edvrin D., a senator from New York I— 11 

Morriii, Jastin S., a senator from Vermont I— 11 

order by — 
that Senate meet on Monday next (May 11) at 11 a. m , for deliberation, and on Tuesday at 12 m. 
proceed to vote without debate on the several articles — each senator to be permitted to file his 

written opinion within two days after the vote: offered 11—476 

agreed to 11—478 

remarks by I— 39a H— 349, 47€, 478 

opinion on the case Ill— i;i6 

Morrul, Lot M., a senator flrom Maine I— 11 

remarks on the competency of the President jiro Umport to sit as a meml>er of the court Ill— :)64, 394 

order by — 
that Senate proceed on Monday next to take the yeas and nays <m the articles without debate ; any - 

senator to have permission to file a written opinion : offered 11 — 476 

remarks by 1—185,448. U— 470. 476, 493, 494, 495 

opinion on the case Ill— 126 

Morton, OHver P., a senator from Indiana I— 11 

remarks on the competency of Uie President wo Umoort to sit as a member of the court Ill— 367, 387 

remarks by 1—24,86,674. 11-419,485 

W. 

Melson, Thomas A. R., of Tennessee, coonsel 1—19 

argument by— 

on motion to fix a day for trial to proceed 1—28 

on motlon.to fix the number and order of speakers on final argument 1—534. II— 9 

final, on the case 11—118.141 

remarks on the Alta VeU letter H- 144, 265, 906, 267, StS, 280, 281, 282, 283, S84. 307 

Norton, Daniel S., aseaator from Minnesota ,. I— II 

Kye, James W., a senator from Nevada I — 11 



Oath administered to Chief Jnttiee I— 11 

to senators J 1—11,12,17,34 

qnestion. Whether it is competent for the President vro tempore of the Senate to take the, and beoome 

thereby a part of the court— r^y Ifr. HefuiridbJ— discussed Ill— 360 

withdrawn HI— 400 

OfBoers, territorial and executive, list of, with their tenures I— «548 

Oi^inion : order, that each senator shall be permitted to file, within two days after the vote shall have 

been taken, to be printed with the proceedhagsT By Jtfr.AforriUo/Fermottf] II— 47S 

agreed to 11—478 

filedby— 

Mr. Backalew HI— 818 

Mr.Catten HI— 178 

Mr. Davis 10—156 

Mr. DooUUle UI— 244 

Mr. Edmunds 111—89 

Mr. Ferry HI— 121 

Mr. Fessonden 1 111—16 

Mr. Fowler Ill— 193 

Mr. FreUnghuysen 111-208 

Mr. Grimes .TV 111—328 

Mr. HorUm Ill— 233 

Mr. Henderson 111—295 

Mr. Hendricks , ,^ ^...111—95 

Mr. Howard • lU— 31 

Mr. Howe Ill— 58 

Mr. Johnson 111—50 

Mr. Morrill, of Maine lU— 126 

Mr. Morrill, of Vermont 111—136 

Mr. Patterson, of New Hampshire , ^. HI— 309 

Mr. Pomeroy Ill— 340 

Mr. Sherman Ill— 3 

Mr. Stewart 111-152 



ISDBX. XT 

Opinion, filed by— 

Mr. Snainer ^ ,...ni— S47 

]fr. Tipton i € ^t .111—18$ 

Mr.TnunbnU v , !..I1I— 319 

Mr. Van Whikle ;...^w IU-H7 

Mr. Vlckers i.'.-HI— 116 

Mr.WilUama '. lU— 347 

Mr. Wilson ^ IH— 214 

Mr. y»tM HL-IM 



PnttersoB, James W., a fenstor ftxMn New Hampshire 1—19 

opfcaion on the case .^ m— 309 

Patterson, DaridT., a senator from Tennessee '. I— 11 

remarks by J[— 160 

PBrrln, EdWbi O. (See Tftimonif,) 

Pomevoy. Samnel C, a senator from Kansas * I— 11 

remarks on.the oompeteney of the President pro tempore to sit as aonember of the oonrt III-«^79, 390/ 

394,401 
order by— 
(in Senate,) that the notice to Ohief Jnstlee to meet the Senate In the trial and request his attend- 
ance l>e delivered by a committee of three, Ac; agreed to I— 10 

HMMrksby I— lO;451. UTr4,35e,490 

ofiinkmonthecMe , «.-...m-340 

Pmetiee. (See Rules.) ^ 

right of eoonsel making motton to open and dose argument thereon -...«.,.. .,..1—77 

tbe limitation of argument on interlocutory questions to one hour, by rule XX, has reference tt) the ' 

wliole number of persons to speak <« each side, and not to each person severally .f.. J— 3^,208 

It Is not in order to call up business transacted in lei^lative session ^....1—301 

oMeetions to putting question to witness by a member of the court must come from the court 

i&elf ^..1-507.519 

bat alter question Is asked, it is competent for managers to state objections to its being answ^d 1—519 

It is competent for Senate to recall any witness .., .1—518,993 

If managers desire to cross-examine they must cross-examine before dismissing witness ...I— JS31 

an i^pUoation for an order of Senate to fomish a statement from its records can only be addresaed tok 

Senate in legidative session u. ^.....i— 589 

the general rules of the Senate in its legislative session govern proceedings of the oourt, so for as a^ 

nttcable ^ ^ ^^..J^51,538 

Presld^t (See Jokneon, Andrew.) 
President j»v tsMpore of the Senate- 
question, Whether it is competent for tiie, to take Ike oalh and become tiMrsby a part of ^e eOvtf^ 

[ByMr^Hendrieke].,. ju II1.-O60 

disdusedby — 

Mr. Anthony -^....111—^65 

Mr. Bayard , I»-372 

Mr. Buokalew UI— 3e3,>9e5 

Mr.Conness .% lU— 367,395 

Mr. Davis , ni-363,366 

Mr. Dixon ^ IH— 388, 389, 390, 391, 392, 393, 394, 395, 396 

Mr. Drake lU— 380, 389, 390, 398 

Mr. Ferry lH.-^4 

Mr.Fessenden « ra-^366, 367, 394* 401 

Mr. Prelinghuysen „ lU— 380^385 

Mr. Grimes ^ in-388, 394, 401 

Mr. Hendricks , HI— 360, 364, 392, 399, 401 

Mr. Howard lU— 361, 367, 388, 383, 388, 389, 390, 392, 393, 401 

Mr. Howe UI— 380 

Mr. Johnson m-361, 366, 369, 390, 39S, 401 

Mr. Morrill, of Maine HI— 364,394 

Mr. Morton , 10-367,387 

Mr.Pomeroy in-379, 390, 394, 401 

Mr. Sherman HI— 360, 371, 391, 392, 401 

Mr. Stewart HI— 395 

Mr. Sumner ^ HI— 375 

Mr. Thayer .^ ni-381 

Mr.WIlBams 10—365,366 

withdrawn ; ^». ^111-400 

Qoeetlon, final, order that when doors shall be closed for deliberation upon, the oiBcial reporters akall 
take down debates, to be reported In proceedings— [By Afr. Edmunde.) 

offored..^ 11—141 

rMid .^,.11-188,218,471 

tabled, (yeas 28, nays 20) ....' 11-474 

order, that Senate proceed to vote on the several articles at twelve o'clock on day after the elcse of 
arguments— [^ Mr. Sumner.] 

oflfered i ^ n-189 

ealledup n-474.476 

order, that the Senate meet on Monday next (May 11) at 11 a. m., for deliberation on, and on Tues- 
day, at 18 m., proceed to vote without debate on the several articles, iko.— [£y Mr. MorriU, of 
Verment.] 

offered - n— 476 

agreed to i. i ^.H— 478 

orders offiered prescribing form of, by- 
Mr. Bnekalew J .11-478 

J(r. CkmkUng 11—478 



Question, ftnal'-CoBtinaad. • 
orders offerod preteriblhg form of; l^-~ 

Mr. Conness 11—478 

Mr. Hendriokfl , 11—478 

Mr. Sannier , 11—189,919,478 

Ti«w8ofObief Justice on form of pnttiog , 11—480 

ordor that the views of Chief Justice be entered on the Journal— [By Mr, Buckalao.] 

oflfored and agreed to 11—480 

order that, be pot as proposed bj presiding officer, and each senator rise and answer "OolltT^ er 
" Not gnUty" only— [By Mr, Sumner.] 

offered and agreed to 11—481 

order, that the standing order of the Senate that it will proceed to vote on the articles at 18 o'clock 
m. to-morrow be rescinded. [By Mr, Bd m u%d§ .] 

offered May 11, 1868 ., n-482 

agreed to '.\ 11—483 

order, that the Senate now proceed to vole upon the articles, according to the rales ef the Senate— 



J' By Mr. Edmund*,] 
or ' "' 



offoredMay 16 11—485 

agreed to U— 486 

order that, shall be taken on elerenth article first, and thereafter on the other ten sucoesaiTely as they 
stand— (By Mr, Wmamu.] 

agreed to. (yeas 34. nays 110 II..h«84,485 

taken on — 

Artide XI : That he attempted to prevent the execution of the tenarC'Cf-offlee act by unlawfblly 

devising means to prevent Mr. Stanton from resuming the functions of his office, and to prevent 

the execution of the clause in the appropriation Hict of 1867 requiring that all orders should pass 

throng the Qeneral of the army, and the reconstractlon acts of March 5, 1867 ; (jreas 35, nays 

19) U— 486,487 

;order that, be now taken on remaining artldes— (Jy Mr, ChnMht^.] 

offered and rejected, (yeas 26^ naysSS) II— 49S 

that the several orders heretofore adopted as to order of votbig on, be rescinded— [By Afr. ffUUasut. J 

offered...; 0—490,491 

agreed to 11—495 

taken on — 
Article II : That he Issued a letter of anthorlty to Lorenso Thomas to act as Secretary of War md 
inttrim, with latent to violate the Coniitltatlon and the temire-of-offioe act ; (jreas 35, nays I9>.. .II— 496 
t^en on— 
Article m: That he appointed Lorenso Thomas to be Secretary of War Mi taCsTtsi, with IttleBt Co 

violate the Ooastitntiafi, (yeas 35, mgrs 19.; « 11—497 

Questions. (See PraoUc^ 

WL 

Ramsey, Alesander, a senator firom Minnesota 1—11 

remarks by .1—276 

Randall Alexander W. (See T$$timony,) 

Replication, read and filed ^ 1—84 

Ross. Edmund G., a senator from Kansas I— 11 

motion by : 1^-495 

Rule VII, order amending, in respect to sabmltting qnestioDS of evidence, Stc, to Senate— [By Mfr, 
BenderBon.] 

offered, 1—185; agreed to, (yeas 31, nays 19) 1—186 

* Vn, order amending and requiring votes upon Incidental questions to be without division, mless 
demanded, &o. — [By Mr. DnJu.] 
offered, 1—330; agreed to I— «77 

XX, eonstnicUon of 1-907,908 

XXI, motion to amend, so as to allow such of managers or counsel as desire to be heard, to speak on 

final argument— [By Afoiu^^er B<ff^A«n] 1—458 

XXI, motion to remove limit fixed by, as to number who may participate in final aignmenV— [By Mr». 
Frelin^huyteH.] 

offered 1—451 

discussed by- 
Manager Williams 1-491 

Manager Stevens 1—494 

Manager Bontwell • 1—495 

Mr. Stanbery 1—495 

Manager BnUer 1—496 

Mr. EvarU 1—497 

tSbled. g^eas 38, nays 10) 1—498 

XXIII, order amending, to subject It to operation of Rule VII— [^ Mr. Conidin^.] 

offered, and agreed to v 1—18 

amendment, that the fifteen minutes allowed by, shall be for the whole dellbeihAtion on final question, 
and not to final question on each article— [By Jllr. Drtdc*.] 

offered, n— 474 ; adopted n^-47^ 

Roles. (See Praetiee.) ' 

order (U) HooKe) limiting debate and directing proceedfaigawlien artSdes are reported to House— [By 

Mr. WafhbumeyOflUinaU:] adopted; (yeas 106, nays 37) 1—3 

of procedure and practice 1—8,13 

of Senate sitting in legislative session, adopted for guidance of court, as far as api^kable 1—451, 539 

Rulings. (See EMdenuf Practice.) 

fL 

Saalsbury, WOlard, a senator from Delaware I — It 

Benatom. oath administered to 1—11,151,17,34 

Seward, Fredt-rick W. (See TeMimmy.) 
Sheridan, James B. (See Tettimony,) 

Sherman, John, a senator from Ohio :..I — 11 

remarl^s on the competency of the President pr« fesmore to dt as a meoiber of the court 111—360,371, 

^^ 391,392,401 



niDEx. xvn 

Sberman, John— Continuad. 
oittorabj" 

that trial proceed on Oih of April: offered and discassed 1—25 

that under the rules all qnestions other than of order »boald be rabmitted to Senate : offered 1—185 

that additional time allowed by amendment to Rule XXI shall not exceed three hoars : offered. . . .1—495 
that managers and coonsel have leave to file written or printed arguments before oral argument 

commences: oflSered 1—741 

that managers be permitted to file printed or written arguments : amendment offered II— 6 

renarksby I— 25^ 82, 83, 154, 155. 181, 185, 264. 363. 449, 451,494, 496. 537,565, 568, 589. 606, 611, 673. 67a 

709, 715, 716, 741. U— 5. 6, 83, 84, 188, 280, 281, 350, 403, 469, 471, 473, 475, 479. 480, 487 

questions by 1—181,264,568 

t>pinloii on the case ...^ ,....•. Ill— 3 

Sberman, William T. (See Testimony ) • 

SmfiUi, Francis H. (See Tutimonif.) 

Spragne, William, aiAaatorfrom Hhode Island I— 11 

pe*tfksby 1—477. n— 8,493 

Stanbery, Henry, of Kentucky, counsel 1—19 

motions by— 

for an allowance of forty days to prepare answer 1—19 

denied 1—84 

for an allowance of thirty days to prepare for trial 1—60 

denied, (yeas 18, nays41) 1—82 

argument by — 

on application for forty days to prepare answer 1—21 

for thirty di^^s to prepare for trial 1—75 

on adminioility— 
of A4jt. Qanl Thomas's, declarations to Mr. Burleigh, Februarr 21. 1868. . .1—188, 198, 193, 195^ 906; 207 

of President's letter to General Grant, unaccompanied with enclosures 1—244,245 

of appointment of Edmund Cooper to be Assistant Secretary of Treasury 1—960, 261, 262, 264 

of telegrams relating to the reconstruction of Alabama 1—^270,275 

of President's declarations to A(^ntant General Thomtu, February 21 1-M21 

of conversations between President and Gen'l Sherman, January 12 .. .1—462, 463, 465, 468, 469, 471, 472 

of question respecting department of the Atlantic 1—481,489 

of tender of War office to General Sherman I — 482 

of President'B purpose to get the question before the ooqrts 1—485 

of question, Whetner General Sherman formed and gave the President an opinion. Sec . .1 — 499, 501, 504 

of affidavit and warrant of arrest of Lorenzo Thomas 1—512,513,514 

on motion to removclimit to number of speakers on final argument 1—495 

on right of counsel to renew examination of a wiUiess recalled by «mrt 1—524 

final, on the case 11— 359,360 

Stanton, Edwin M., Secretary of War- 
nomination of 1—148 

confirmation of «... 1—148 

eommisslon of 1—157 

suspension of. communicated to Senate 1—146 

Gienate's non-concnrrenee in ^ I — ^155 

removal ot order for 1—156,248 

eonununicated to Senate 1—156 

Senate resolution on 1—157 

Interviews of, with Ad|ntant General Thomas, demanding possession 1—164, 174, 290, 223, 239 

IfStter oi; denying (general Thomas's authority 1—420 

affldavHof. for arrest of General Thomas 1—515 

Stark, Everett D. (See T««tim^y.) 

Stewart, William M., a senator ftt>m Nevada. I— 11 

remarks on the competency of the President jiro loapore to sit as a member of the court 111—395 

orders t^ — 
that Manager Logan have leave to file written argument : 

ofllered 1—741 

amended 1—741 

read n-3 

romarksby 1—489,491.532,561.632,680,717,740,741. U-ll 

opinion on the case Ill— 152 

Stevens, Thaddeus, of Pennsylvania, a manager ^ 1—4,17 

remarks on order relating to final argument I — 494. II— 7 

argument, final, on thecase 11—219 

Sununons ordered I — 16 

return of, read and verified 1—18 

Sumner, Charles, a senator firom Massachusetts I— 11 

remarks on the competency of the President j?ro ttrnpor^ to sit as a member of the court Ill— 375 

orders by— 
that Senate proceed with trial firom day to day unless otherwise ordered ; 

offered '. 1—35 

withdrawn 1—86 

that Chief Justice presiding has no authority to vote on any qutition during the trial, Sic : 

offered and r^ected, (yeas 22. nays26,> 1—185 

that whece the Senate were equally divided, and Chief Justice gave a casting vote, such vote was 
without authority trader the (Constitution: 

offered and r^ected, (yeas 21, nays 97,) 1—187 

that trial proceed without delay on account of removal of limit provided by Rule ZXI : 

amendment offered and accepted ....1—491 

tbf t on final argument the several managers who speak shall dose : 
offend... ............ a... ••••.«...■.••...... ■••... ....«.........••■•••.•••••.... .•...■.•.■..1^-497 

that under rule limiting argument to two on a dde, such others as choose may file arguments at any 
lime before the argtunent of the closing manager : 

laid over 1—532 

amended 1—534 

indefinitely postponed, (yeaa 34, aayi 19.) 1—536 

2 IP 



rrni nrrasz. 

Soomer, Charles, orders by— CoBtinned. 

that all evidence offored not triyial or obviouslj Irrelevaiit be received without objeetion, to be . 
open to qneetion at the bar to detennhie its yahie, and to be sifted and weighed in the final 
Jadgment : 

oirered 1—569 

tabled, (yeas 33, nays II) 1—590 

that Senate sit from 10 a. m. to 6 p. m. : 

offered 1—431 

r^ected, (yeas 13, nays 30) « 1—633 

that Senile proceed to vote on the several articles of ImpeaduneBt at twelve o'clock on. the day 
Mfter dose of arguments : 

offend...;.* 11—189 

called np n— 474,476 

that after removal, which follows conviction, any ftirther Judgment shall be determined by a majority 
of members present r 

offered and laid over , V— iM9 

that Mr. Nelson, one of eetmsel, having «ised disorderly words, has deserved the disapprobation of 
the Senate : 

offered , 11—280 

tabled, (yeas 35, nays 10) U— 307 

that Senate wiU sit flrom 10 a. m. to-6 p. m. s 

offBredand tabled^ (yeas 3B» nays 17) ............^ 11—308 

denying permission to each srnator to file written opinion, ^ : 

offered and rejected^ (yeas 6, nays43) 11— 477 

that the qaestion be put as proposed by presiding officer, and eadi senator shall rise in his place 
and answer * ' Ghiilty "or * * Not gnlHy ** only i 

offbred and agreed to. 11—481 

rules by — 



^Xm, In taking the votes of Senate on the articles, presiding officer shall call each senator bv 
name, and upon each article propose the qaestion of ** Ouilty or not gnilQr Y " whereapon each 
senator shall rise in his place and answer : 



E reposed April 25 U— 180 
dd over II— JH9 

caHedap 11—478 

XXIV, on a conviction by Senate it shall be the duty of presiding officer forthwith to pronoanee the 
removal team, office of the convicted person ; any farther Jadgment shall be on the order of 
Senate^. 

proposed April 25 11—189 

Mdover « 11—919 

caned ap « „ 11—481 

remarks by. . . .1-24, 25, 85. 86, 154, 155, 185, 186, 187, 265, 298. 367, 370, 971, 489. 491, 496. 497, 532» 534. 536, 561, 

589,631,632,633,673. 0—99,141,1 88, 189. 203, 218, 219, 949. 980, 281. 
307, 308, 471 , 475, 477, 478^ 479. 481, 490^ 498 

ophiioo on the ease '. HI— 247 

on the qaestton, Can the Chief Jastice, presldhig in the Senate, role or vote m— S81 

T. 

Testimony for the prosecation— 

William J. McDonald: service of Senate resohitioBS at office of President ...X-^IS 

J.W.Jones: service of Senate resolution on A<]Untant Oeneral Thomas I— 159 

C. E. Creecy : form of commission before and after tenure'Of-office act, I — 160, 161, 162; commission of 
Edmand Cooper, as Assliitant Secretary of Treasury, 1—163; date of diange tai form of commis- 
sion, 1—164; President's notification to Secretary of Treasury of Secretary Stanton's suspen- 
sion. 1—363, 364 ; notification of Secretary of Treasury to heads of bureaus, 1—366. 
Burt Van Horn : A4!(|utant General Thomas's demand for possession of War Department. ...... .1— l64-il70 

James K. Moorhead : Adintant General Thomas's demand for possession of War I>epartm«nt..*.l-*170-t74 
Walter A. Bnrleigh : Adhatant <3ieneral Thomas's account of Interview with Secretary Stanton, Y^ 
174; his intentions, 1—188 ; his declarations to clerks, 1—211, 214, 215, 219, 230; means by wUeh ha 
intended to obtahi possession, 1—175, 188, 210, 211, 218, 219. 

Samuel Wilkeson: Adjutant General Thomas's account of interview with Secretary Stanton I— <G0 

George W. Kanmer: conversations with Adjutant General Thomas, 1—233-330; hislntantioas, 1—694, 
227 ; interview with Secretary Stanton, 1—231. 

Thomas W. Ferry : occurrences at War Department^ Febmary29 1—939 

William H. Emory : conversations with President ki reference to troops, 1—333-836; Orders No. IS 

and 17. 1—235.238. 
George W; Wallace: coaverBatioi& with Presldeni in regard to icarrison at Washington aad movement 

of troops - ^ 1-253-966 

William B. Chandler : process of drawing money flrom Treasory Department, 1—256, 265^ 266 ; coarse 
of issuing commission to an officer confirmed by Senate, I^^7 ; authority of Assistant Secretary 
of Treasury to sign warrants, 1—966; the practice. 1—967. 
Charles A. Tinker: telegrams between Lewis E. Parsons and President relating to reconstruction in 

Alabama, 1—968-373; President's speech, August 18. 1866, as telegraphed, I— 280, 281, 289, 29a 
James B. Sheridan: President's speech. August 18. 1866, in reply to Hon. Beverdy Johnson, 1—881* 
283; manner of reporting it. 1—282, 283, 291 ; corrections by President's secretery. 1—981, 290, 29L 
'" '^ ^ : Presideu * " * ' * '^ -_--.- «— 



James O.Clephane: President's speech, August 18,1866, tai reply to' Hon. Beverdy Johnson, I- 
284 ; revision by President's secretaiy, 1—284, 294 ; vsrteiiia report rewritten for Chronicle, I- 



Francis U. Smith : President's speech, Aogost 18, 1866, 1—999, 993 ; revlsloa by President's ■eoretary, 

I-^998l 

William G.Moore: corrections of report of President's speedi, Aogost 18, 1866 1—994,997 

William N. Hudson : President's speech at Cleveland, September 3, 1866, reported for Clevalaiid 

Leader, 1—304-310 ; cries of the crowd, I— 310-315w 

Daniel CMcEwen: President's speech at Cleveland. September 3, 1866 1—316-318 

Everett D. Stark: President's speeeh at Cleveland, September 3, 1866^ reported iae derdaitd 

Herald 1—318-391 

L.L.Walbrldge: President's speeeh at St. Loois, September 8, 1866. ^Jp*»7.340 

Joseph A. Dear: Preddant's speech at St Loois .^.I— 945-349 



Tettiisoiiy for the prosecatloii— Contlnned. 

Bob«rt 8. Chew : chtoge in form of commiasions af^«r passage of cIvQ-teotire act, 1—351, 357 ; change 
in plate ft>r priatliig forma,. I-^35S ; list of appointments of heada of <*epartaMnts, I<-^3S3, 360, 361 ; 
appointments of acting Secretadee of State, 1—359 ; ficom whom, 1—360, 361. 

H. Wood: interview with President, September. 1866, 1—372; President and Congress, 1—373; pat- 
ronage, 1—373 ; statement to Mr. Koppel, 1—373, 374, 375. 

Foster Blodgett: snspension from office of postmaster at Augusta, Oeorgla 1—375 

TaatiBoay for the defisnce— 

Iforenxo Thomas: tervice, I — 415,432; restoration to duty as A^utant General, 1—416,417,433; 
appointment as Secretary of War ad imttrim, I-AlB, 433, 434, 435, 436 ; letter of Mr. Stanton, 1—420 ; 
arrest, 1—487, 441 ; interviews with Secretary Stanton, 1—417, 418, 419, 428, 429, 437, 460 ; with Pros- 
Ideat, 1—417, 418. 426, 427, 428, 430, 437, 438, 430, 452, 453 ; with Mr. Burleigh, 1—431, 439, 440, 442, 452 ; 
with Mr. Karsner, I— 431, 432, 448, 449, 453; with Mr. Wllkeson, 1-439; with B. K Johnson, I— 
454,455; use of foroe,. I— 420, 429, 430, 431, 440, 441, 442, 443, 444 ; testimony before House commit- 
tee, 1—433,442,449,457,458,450; would obey President's orders, 1—434,435,437,443; address to 
ele^s, 1—450; correctiona of testimony, 1—452. 

Vf Uliam T. Sherman : dnUes Jn Washington, December, 1867, 1—460, 461 ; taiterviews vrith President, 
1—461, 481, 483 ; tender of appointment as Secretary of War ad interim^ 1—461, 483, 485, 517 ; Proa- 
ideni's declarations of purpose in nuUdng tender, 1—485, 517, 518, 521, 528, 529 ; use of force, 1—520, 
530. 

R. J. Meigs : warrant of arrest of Lorenzo Thomas, 1—506, 516 ; docket of entrlee, 1—517, 531. 

I>. W. C. Clarke I nomination of Thomas Ewing, sen., to be Secretary of War, Febniaxy 22, 1868, 
I— 537 ; when Meeived, 1—537, 551 

Wflllam O. Moore : nomination of Mr. Ewing to be Secretary of War, 1—556 ; when received, 1—556; 
and deUvered, 1—557. 

Walter S. Cox : counsel for Adjutant General Thomas, 1—595,5064 employed by President, I-4S97, 
613 ; PreaidenVs instructlona, 1—605, 609 ; proceedings and their purpose, 1—606-609, 612-617 ; ^pli- 
cation for kahea$ corpus, 1—606-609; preparation of quo warranto, 1—612; making a test case, I— 
605^611.612; J. H. Bradley, 1—614; discharge of Thomaa, 1—609,617. 

Richard T. Merrick : empIo3rment in caae of General Thomaa, 1—617-633 ; report to President, 1—618 ; 
Freaidont's instructions, February 22, in respect to obtaining habeas corpwg, 1—620; acta in refer- 
ence thereto, 1—620, 621 ; dlvcbarge of Thomas, 1—622. 

BdwinO. Perrin: interview with President, Pebmarv21 1—623.624 

Wm. W. Armstrong: President's speech at Cleveland I— 684-637 

Bfluton Able: Preaidenf a speech at St Louis » 1—637-640 

George Knapp: President's speech at St. Louis 1—640-643 

Henry F. Zider : President's speech at St. Louis, 1—643; corrections, 1—643, 644 ; differences in re- . 
porta. I— 646h653. 

Frederick W. Seward: practice in appointments of vice-consuls 1—660,661 

Gideon Welles: date of ccmmlsaion, 1—663,701; movementa of troopa, February 21, 1868, 1—663, 
702,703; conversation with Presfcient, 1—664,674,675; removal of Mr. Stanton, 1—666, 667, 674; 
appointment of Mr. Ewing, February 22, 1—664, 702; consideration of civil-tenure act in cabinet 
1—675, 693, 697, 700. 

Bdgar T. Welles : form of navy agent's commission, 1—704 ; movement of troops, I— 706^ 706. 

Alexander W. Randall: date of commisiiion, (—707 ; suapenaion of Foaier Blodgett, 1—707-715; law 
by which he waa suapended. 1—711 ; indictment, 1—712, 713, 714, 719 ; exphwation, L-726, 727. 
Thayer, John M., a senator firom Nebraska I— 11 

remaiks on the competency of the President pro tempors to sit as a member of the court 111—381 

remarks by 1-184,208,489,490^536,606. U— 8, 472; 493 

TliMBfag, Lor«nz<v-< . 

rank and service of t-416,432 

restoration of, to duty as AcUutant General I-«40, 256, 416. 417, 433 

appointment of. Secretary of War o^ ^teriia 1^156,948,418,433,434,435^436 

Senate rea(4ution on, communicated to .....1^157,158 

letter of, accepting - 1—369 

demand of; for possession 1—164, 165, 166, 167, 168, 169, 170, 171, 173, 173, 174,220,221,222,223,233 



vrith Praaldfint J[— 417, 418, 426, 427, 426, 430, 437, 436, 430, 458, 4S3 

with Seeretary Stanton 1—417,418,419.428,429,437,460 

with Mr. Burleigh I— 174, 220, 431, 4.-», 440, 442, 452 

wtth Mr. Wllkeeon 1—223,439 

vrith Mr. Karsner 1-223,431,432,448,449,453 

vrith Mr. B. a Johnson 1—454,455 

deelaratioBS of; to clerks of the War OiBoe 1—211,214,215,219,220,450 

Intentiooi of; aa to obtaining possession I'i-175, 188, 210^ 211, 218, 219, 431, 440, 441. 442, 443, 444 

arreatof; and proceedings thereon 1—427,441,515 

Tlekata, order, (in Senate,) thai during the trial, no persona besides those who have the privilege of the 
floor, Ae., ahall be admitted except upon, iasued by the 8ergeant-nt-arms.'-[^ Mr. Anthony.] 

agreed to ; * ^ I— 10 

Tinker. Charlai A. (See Tsssinumy.) 

Tipton, Thomas W., a senator from Nebraska , I— 11 

remailuby ^ 1—297. n— 187, 262, 483 

opinion on the caae «. ^. ...111^180 

Trial, motion to fix a day for, to proceed— 
dlarnasful by— ^ 

Manager Butler 1—25 

Mr. Nelson -, ^ 1-28 

Manager Bingham 1—92,33 

orderthat, unlesaotberwiaeordared, the, proeeedimraedlately afterrepHcatJonfiled— (^ Aff>. CoiMing.] 

oifored 1—31 

agreed to, (veaa 40, nays 10) 1—33 

apuleation of conaael for thirty di^ to prepare for : 1—60 

Mr. Bvarta, 1—68,71 

MaMger Bingham 1—69,77,78 

Manager Logan ...^ 1—60 

Manager WUsen. ..,.. ..v... 1—73 

Mr.Steabery .-. I-»75 



XX INDEX. 

Trial, motion to fix^a day for, to proceed— CoBtintied. 
disoamed by— ' 

Manager Boatwell 1—78 

Manager Butler ^ - , I — 81 

denied, (yeas 12, nays 41) -. I— *J2 

orders offered to fix time for, to pioceed by — 

Mr.Bdmundi 1—34 

Manager Bingham I— *5 

Mr. Sherman 1—25 

Mr.Conkllng 1—31,32,85 

Mr. Johnson ^ 1—83,84.85 

Mr. Hendricks 

Mr. Samnm* I — 85 

application of counsel for reasonable time, after replication filed, to prepare for 1—63 

order fixhig the 30th of March for commencement of— [^ ilfr. OmJuin^.] 

offered and agreed to, (yeasSS, nays 24) I— S5 

Trumbnll, Lyman« a8enatorfh>m Illinois I — ^11 

orders by — 

that respondent file answer on or before 23d March : agreed to 1—35 

that as many of managers as deeire be permitted to file arguments or address Senate orally ; bat 
the conclusion of oral argument shall be by one manager, as provided by rule XXI : 

ofliared 11—11 

adopted, (yeas 28, nays 22) 11—14 

remarks by 1—81,160,187,188,208,209,297,451,480.528,547,631,632,^73 

II— 7, 11, 12, 281, 308, 469, 470, 473, 475, 476, 488, 490; 499, 490. 4B5 
opinion on the ease HI— 319 



Van Horn, Burt. (See Testimony.) 

Van Winkle, P. G., a senator fh)m West Virginia I— 11 

opinion on the case IQ— 147 

Vickers, George, a senator firom Maryland I — 17 

(yrders by^ 
that any two of managers, except those who open and close, and who have not addressed Senate, 
may file written arguments before ac^onruraent or make oral addresses after the opening by one 
of managers and first reply of counsel, and that other two of counsel who have not spoken may 
reply, but alternating with said two managers, leaving closing argument for President imd mana* 
genr final reply trader original rule : offered, 11—3 ; disagreed to, ^yeas 20, nays 26,) II — 4. 
that one of managers may file printed argument before adjournment, and that after oral opening by 
a manager and reply by one of counsel another counsel may file written or make oral address, to 

be followed by doting speech of one of counsel and final reply of a manager : offered II — 4 

remarks by 11—3,4 

opinion on the case m— 116 

Votes. (See Ckirf Justice; Evidence! Q^estion; Rules.) 



Wade, Benjamin F., a senator from Ohio 1—13 

(See President pro tempore ) 
Walbridge, L. L. (See Testimoni/,) 
Wallace, George W. (See Testimony.) 
Welles, Edgar T. (See Testimon;y.) 
Welles, Gideon. (See Testimony.) 
Wilkeson, Samuel. (See Testimony.) 

Willey, Waitman T., a senator f\rom West Virginia 1—19 

WHliaros, George H., a senator from Oregon. .- I.— 13 

remarks on the competency of the Preibident pro tempore to sit as a member of the oourt Ill— 366^ 366 

orders by.— 
that consideration of respondent's application for time be pos^oned until managers have sub- 

mitted their evidence : offered I — 85 

not agreed to, (yeas 9, nays 42) I — 86 

that no senator shall ipeak more than once, nor to exceed fifteen minutes during deUbenOions on 

final questions : offered n— 218 

postponed 11—919 

tabled, (yeas 28, nays 20) 11—474 

that the question shall be taken on the eleventh article first, and thereafter on the other ten stie* 

cessivelyas they stand: agreed to, (3reas34, nays 19) 11—484,485 

that the several oraers heretofore adopted as to the order of voting upon the articlee be 

rescinded: offered 11 — 490 

agreed to 11—495 

remarks by . .1— 85, 86, 187, 267, 497, 522, 524, 528, 634, 692, 706. H— 218, 472, 479, 484, 487, 490, 492, 495. 496, 4/7 

questions by 1—522,692.706 

opinion on the case 111—347 

Williams, Thomati, of Pennsylvania^ a manager 1—4,17 

argument, final, on the case 11—930,949 

remarks on motion relating to the number of speakers on final argument 1—491. U — 6 

Wilson. James F., of Iowa, a manager , I — 4,17 

argument by— 

on application of counsel for forty days to prepare answer 1—20 

for thirty days to prepare for trial jk 1—^73 

-on admissibility — 

of President's letter to General Grant, unaccompanied with enclosures 1—^244. 946 

of President's conversation with (General Sherman 1—478,479 

of employment of counsel by President to get ap test case I— 60S 

of PresidcAt's declarations to Mr. Perrin 1—496 

of advice to President by cabinet touching constitutionality of tenare.of.ofilce act 1—681 



\ 



m>Ez. zzi 

WHsoB. Henry, a lenator from Manaehtuetts 1—13 

reinarlnby I— 25,31,32,86,181,184,74a n-«^ 141, 434, 473 

opinion on the eue » 111—214 

WiSMM. (See Practice,) 

qoettion. Whether connsel can renew examination of a, recalled by conrt— [By Mr, IFiUiams] 1—522 

diicaased by — 

Mr.BvartB 1-529, 5di, 526 

Manager BuUer 1—523 

Manager Bingham 1—524,525,527 

Mr.Stanbery 1— S24 

withdrawn 1—528 

WltnegMs for the prosecation. (For analyslB of testimony see Tatmony.) 

Biodgett, Pouter, Bnspension Arom oflice 1—375 

, Bnrleigh, Walter A., oonversaUons with Thomag 1—174.188 

Chandler, William B., drawing money from trearary I— 256 

Chew, Roberts., form of oommissionii 1—351,357 

Clephane, Jamea O., President's Bpeech, Angnst 18, 1866 : 1—283,294 

Creecy, Charles E., form of commisfiion 1—160,363 

Dear, Joseph A., President's St Louis speech 1—345 

Emory, William H., conversations with President; troops 1—233 

Ferry, Thomas W., demand of War Office 1—232 

Hudson, William N., President's Cleveland speech 1—304 

Jones, J. W., service of Senate resolation 1—150 

Karsaer, George W., conversations with Thomas 1—223,231 

McDonald, William J., service of Senate resolntions 1-158 

He£wen. Daniel C, President's Cleveland speech 1—316 

Moore, William 6., corrections President's speech, August 18, 1866 1—294 

Moorhend, James K., demand of War Office 1—170 

Sheridan, James B., President's speech, August 18, 1866 1—281,290 

Smith, Francis H., President's speech, August 18, 1866 1— 292 

Stark, Everett D^ President's Cleveland speech 1—318 

Tfaiker, Charles A., telegrams 1—268,280,289 

V&nHom, Bart, demand of War Office — 1—164 

Wslbridge, L*. L., President's St. Louis speech 1—337 

Wallace, QeorgeW., conversatiofis with President; troops 1—253 

Wniieson, Samuel, conversations with Thomas 1—220 

Wood. H., interview with President 1—373 

Witnesses for the defence— 

AUe, Barton, President's St. Louis speech 1—637 

Armstrong, VHlliam W., President's Cleveland Q>€iech I — 634 

Clarke, D. W. C, nomination of Mr. Swing 1—537,555 

Cox, Walter S., test case I-«05 

Knapp, George, President's St. Louis speech *. 1—640 

Meigs, R. J., arrest of Tliomas 1—508,534 

Merrick, Blcbard T., case of Thomas; habeoi corpus 1—617 

Moore, William G., nomination of Mr. Ewing 1—556 

Perrin, Edwin O., conversations with President I— 623 

Randall, Alexander W., Foster Blodgett's case 1—707,719 

Seward, Fre<lerick W., practice in appointments 1—660 

Sherman, William T., tender of War Office „ 1—460,498,517 

Thomas, Lorenzo, appointment; acts; conversations 1—415^452 

Welles, Edgar T., form of commission; troops 1—704 

Welles. Gideon, troops; cabinet counsels 1—663 

2ider, Henry P., President's Bt Louis speech 1—643 

Y. 

Tstes, Richard, senator from Illinois I— IS 

remarks by 1—610,718,739. H— 3, 12, 13, 140, 266, 479 

order bv— 
that four of managers and counsel be permitted to make printed, written, or oral arguments, the 

manager to have opening and dosing, subjeot to Rule XXI ; offered 11— IS 

disagreed to, (yeas, 18, nays 31) 11— 13 

opbionon the ease HI- 103 

Teas aad nays on— 

•^onrnment ^. 1—276,298,390,489,490 

adjournment over I— 336,37L 11—471,488,489,494,495 

•dmissibility of Adjutant General Thomas's declarations to Walter A. Burleigh, (yeas 39, nays 11).. I— 200 

to clerks of War Department, (yeas 28, nays 22) 1—214 

of Presktent's letter to General Grant, without enclosures, (yeas 29, nays SO) 1—347 

of testimony relating to appointment of Edmund Cooper, (yeas 23, nays 27) 1—068 

of telegrams between President and Lewis E. Parsons, (yeas 27, nays 17) 1—378 

of Leader's report of President's speech at Cleveland, (yeas 35, nays 11) 1—385 

of President's declarations to A^tant General Thomas, February 21, (yeas 43^ nays 10) 1—486 

of President's conversation with (j^neral Sherman, (yeas 23^ nays 28) I— 481 

in regard to tender of War Office, (yeas 23. nays 29)... 1 1—484 

of President's declarations to General Sherman — 

of purpose to get case before the courts, (yeas 7, nays 44) 1—487 

of purixwe in tendering him the War Office, (yeas 25. nays 27) 1—488 

of Whether General Sherman gave President an opinion as to advisability of a change in the War 

Office, (yeas 15, nays 35) 1—607 

of advice by General Sherman to President to appoint. &c., (yeas 18, nays 33)....* 1-508 

of affidavit and warrant of arrest of Lorenzo Thomas, (yeas34, nays 17) *. ..1—^15 

of VHiether President stated to (General Sherman his purpose in ♦^^Hng him the office of Secre- 
tary of War orf falms*. (veas 26, nays 22) 1—518 

of President's declaration of purpose to (General Sherman in tendering him the office of Secretary 

of War erf ijusrifli, (yeas 26, nays 85) 1—521 

ox extracts frxmifi-ecords of Navy Department, (yeas 36, nays 15) 1—568 



XXn INDEX. 

Teas and &a7i on admlnibility— 

of employment of oonniel by Preildent to get up test caie. (yeas 29, naysSP n....I--4Q^ 

of aeti by coansel toward getting oat habeas corpus in the coae of Thomas, (yeas 27, nays 23)>....I— 600 

of acts done subsequently to test Mr. Stanton's right, dtc, (yeas 27, ni^s23) I— ^19 

of President's declarations to Ifr. Perrin, February 21. (yeas 9, nays 37) 1—688 

to Secretary Welles, February 21, (yeas 26, nays 23) 1—674 

of advice to President by cabinet as to constitutionali^ of tennre^-oflDoe act, (yeas 20, nays 29) . .1—693 

of advice as to Gonstmction of tenure*of-oiBoe act, (yeas 22, nays 26) I— 697 

of cabinet consultations in regard to obtaining a jo^dal decision, Slc^ (yeas 19, nays 30) 1—700 

in regard to use of forco. (yeas 18, nays 96) 1—701 

of opinidns given to President by cabinet as to scope of tenure-of-o£9ce act, (yeas 20, navs 26) . . ..I— 716 
of nominations of Lieutenant (ieneral Sherman and M^or General Thomas to be geherals by 

brevet, (yeas 14, nays 35) 1—738 

appeals firom decisions of Chief Justice 11—488. Ill— 394 

application of coansel for thirty days to prepare for trial, (yeas 12, nays 41) 1—83 

argument, role prescribing order of n— 4, 5^ 8, 12, 13, 14 

censure of Mr. Kelson, tabling order oA (yeas 32. nays 17) 11—307 

ChM Justice, authority of; to rale questions of evidence 1—186 

authority of, to vote 1—185 

consultation, motion to retire for 1—85.185 

court of impeachment, unconstitutionality of; (yeas 2, navs 49) I— W 

impeachment of Andrew Johnson, resolation (in House) for the, (yeas 126, nays 47) 1—2 

reeolatioQ (hi Hoose) to prepare articles ot (yeas 126, nays 42) 1—2,3 

rule (in House) limiting debate, when articles of; are reported, ^eas 106. nays 37) 1—3 

order for trial to proceed forthwith upon filing replication, (yeas^ nays 96) I— ^ 

immediately after replication filed, (yeas 40, navs 10) 1—33 

for respondent to file answer befbre 20ih March, (yeas 28, nays 20; and yeas ^ nays 27) 1—35 

In respeet to unconstitutionality of court of impeachment, (yeas 2, nays 49) 1—36 

postponing application for thirty days to prepare for trial, (yeas 25, nays 28 : and yeas 9, nays 42) . 1—81. 86 

directing trial to commence 30th March, (yeas 28, nays 94) 1—85 

denytaig authority of Cihlef Justice to vote, (yeas 22, nays 26) 1—185 

denying authority of Chief Justice to give casting vote, (yeas 22, nays27) .% 1—167 

denying privilege of Chief Justice to rule questloas of law, (yeas SX), nays 30) 1—186 

direicting questions to be submitted to Senate, on request, (yeas 31, nays 19) 1—66 

mode of procedure on final argument I-r-498, 535, 536. H— 4. 5, 8, 19, 13, 14 

fixing hour of meeting 1—536,633. U- 141,308 

proposing to receive Ml evidence, not trivial, without objection .*. 1—500 

for reporUng deliberations on final question U— 188,414 

fizinff day for final- vote * *. n— 476,477 

for filing opinions - H— 477 

prescribing form of final question U— 418,479 

directing vote to be taken on eleventh article first, (yeas 34, nays 19) H— ^,485 

question, final, of " Guilty " or " Not guilty "— ^ 

on Article XI, (yeas 35, nays 19) H— 486,487 

H, (yeas 35, nays 19) U— 496 

HI, (yeas 35^ nays 19) ^ H— 497 

m: 

Sder, Henry F. (Soe TTetUmo^^ 



BIPEACmiENT OF THE PEESIDEIT. 



OPINIONS OF SENATORS, 

FILED AND PUBLISHED BY ORDER OF THE SENATE SITTING ON THE 
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Opinion op Mr. Senator Sherman. 

This cause must be decided upon tlie reason? and presumptions wLich by law 
apply to all other criminal accusations. Justice is blmd to the oflScial station 
of the respondent and to the attitude of the accusers speaking in the name of 
all the people of the United States. It only demands of the Senate the appli- 
cation to this cause of the principles and safeguards provided #)r every human 
being accused of crime. For the proper application of these principles we our- 
selves are on trial before the bar of public opinion. The novelty of this pro- 
ceeding, the historical character of the trial, and the grave interests involved, 
only deepen the obligation of the special oath we have taken to do impartial 
justice according to the Constitution and laws. 

And this case must be tried upon the charges now made by the House of 
^presentatives. We cannot consider other ofl'ences. An appeal is made to 
the conscience of each senator of guilty or not guilty by the Pieaident of eleven 
specific offences. In answering this appeal a senator cannot justify himself by 
public opinion or by political* personal, or partisan demands, or even grave 
considerations of public policy. His conscientious conviction of the truth of 
these charges is the only test that will justify a verdict of guilty. God forbid 
that any other should prevail here. In forming this conviction we are not 
limited merely to the rules of evidence, which by the experience of ages have 
been found best adapted to the trial of oflPences in the double tribunal of court 
and jury, but we may seek light from histoiy, from personal knowledge, and 
from all sources that will tend to form a conscientious conviction of the truth. 
And we are not bound to technical definitions of crimes and misdemeanors. A 
wilful violation of the law, a gross and palpable breach of moral obligations 
tending to unfit an officer for the proper discharge of his office or to bring the 
office into public contempt and derision, is, when charged and proven, an im- 
p%achable offence. And the nature and criminality of the offence may depend 
on the official character of the accused. A judge would be held to higher offi- 
cial purity, and an executive officer to a stricter observance of the letter of the 
law. The President, bound as a citizen to obey the law, and specially sworn 
to execute the law, may properly in his high office as Chief Magistrate, be held 
to a stricter responsibility than if his example was less dangerous to the public 
Bafety. Still to justify the conviction of the President there must be specific 
allegations of some crime or misdemeanor involving moral turpitude, gross mis- 
conduct, or a wilful violation of law, and the proof must be such as to satisfy 
the conscience of the truth of the charge. 
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.•^af^rbe principal charges against the President are that he wilfully and pnr- 
' posely violated the Conetilution and the laws, in the order for the removal of 
Ml-. Stanton, and in the order for the appointment of Gen. Thomas as Secretary 
of War fl2 interim. These two orders were contemporaneoue — part of the 
same transaction — but are distinct acts, and are made the basis of separate 
a: tides of impeachment. 

Their common purpose, however, was to place the Department of War under 
the control of Gen. Thomas, without the advice and consent of the Senate. 

On these charges, certain leading facte are either admitted, or are so clearly 
proven that they may be assumed to be admitted. It thus appears that during 
the session of the Senate, and without the advice and consent of the Senate, the 
President did make these orders, witji the avowed purpose of gaining possession 
of the Department of War. That he knew that his power to remove Mr. Stanton 
was denied and contested both by the Senate and Mr. Stanton; that this act 
was committed after full deliberation, and with the expectation that it would 
be effective in expelling Mr. Stanton from the Departmeilt of War, and that this 
act of removal was in no way connected with the power of the President to ap- 
pomt or remove a Secretary of War by and with tbe advice and consent of the 
Senate, but was the act of the President alone, done by him under claim that it 
was withic his power, under the Constitution and the laws. It is, therefore, 
not po much a question of intention, as a question of lawful power. 

If the President has the power, during the session of the Senate, and with- 
out their consent, to remove the Secretary of War, he is not guilty under the 
first, fourth, fifth, and sixth articles presented by the House; while, if the exer- 
cise of such a power is in violation of the Constitution and the laws, and was 
d(»ne by him wilfully, and with the intent to violate the law, he is guilty, not 
only of malfeasance in office, but of a technical crime, as chaiged by the first 
aiticle, and upon further proof of the conspiracy alleged, is guilty, as charged 
by the fourth, fifth, and sixth articles. 

The power to remove Mr. Stanton is claimed by the President— ^^r^^ under 
the Constitution of the United States, and, second, under the act of 1789 creating 
the Department of War. • 

First. Has the President, under and by virtue of the Constitution, the power 
to remove executive officers ? 

The question involved is one of the gravest importance. It was fully dis- 
cussed in the first session of the first Congress; and latterly has been so often 
discussed in the Senate, that it is only necessary for me to state the general 
principles upon which my own judgment in this case rests. 

The power to remove officers is not expressly confeiTed upon the President 
by the Constitution. If he possesses it it must be — 1st. From his general duty 
to sec that the laws are faithfully executed; or, 2d. As an incident to hie 
appointing power; or, 3d. By authority from time to time conferred upon him 
by law. Is it derived from his general executive authority? The first section 
of the second article of the Constitution provides that " the executive power shall 
' be vested in the President." Section three of thQ same article provides "that 
he shall take care that the laws be faithfully executed." This duty to execute 
the laws no more includes the power to remove an officer than it does to ci-eate 
an office. The President cannot add a soldier to the army, a sailor to* the navy, 
or a messenger to his office, unless that power is conferred upon him by law ; 
yet he cannot execute the laws without soldiers, sailors, and officers. His gen- 
eral power to execute the laws is subordinate to his duty to execute them with 
the agencies and in the mode and according to the terms of the law. The law 
prescribes the means and the limit of his duty, and the limitations and restnc- 
tions of the law are as binding upon him afi the mandatory parts of the law. 

The power of removal at his will is not a necessary part of his executive 
authority. It may often be wise to confer it upon him; but, if so, it is the lav/ 
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that invests him with discretionary power, and it is not a part, or a necessary 
incident, of his executive power. It may he and often is conferred upon others. 

That the power of removal is not incident to the executive authority, is 
shown by the provisions of the Constitution relating to impeachment. The 
power of removal is expressly conferred by the Constitution only in cases of 
impeachment, and then upon the Senate, and not upon the President. The 
electors may elect a President and Vice-President, but the Senate only can 
remove them. The President and the Senate can appoint judges, but the Sen- 
ate only can remove them. These are the constitutional officers, and their 
tenure and mode of removal is fixed by the Constitution. All other offices are 
created by law. Their duties are defined, their pay is prescribed, and theii* tenure 
and mode. and manner of removal may be regulated by law. 

The sole power of the President conferred by the Constitution as to officers 
of the government is the power to appoint, and that must be by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. Does the power of appointment imply the 
power of removal ? It is conferred by two clauses of section two of article 
two of the Constitution, as follows : 

He shall have power, by and with the advice and coDsent of the Senate, to make treaties, 
provided two-thirds of the senators present concur; and he shall nominate, and, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, shall appoint ambassadors, other public ministers and 
consuls, judges of the Supreme Court, and all other officers of the United States whose 
appointments are not herein otherwise provided for, and which shall be established by law ; 
bat the Congress may by law vest the appointment of such inferior officers aa they think 
proper in the President alone, in the courts of law,, or in the heads of departments. 

Ihe President shall have power to fill up all vacancies that may happen during the recess 
of the Senate, by granting commissions which shall expire at the end 01" their next session. 

If the power to remove is incident to the power to appoint, it can only be 
co-extensive with the power to appoint. In that case, during the session of the 
Senate the removal must be *< by and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate." By any other construction, the implied power would defeat the express 
power. In all arguments on this subject it is assumed that the power to remove 
an officer must exist somewhere ; that removal by impeachment could not have 
been intended to be the only mode of removing an officer, and therefore- the 
power ta remove must, from the necessity of its exercise, be held to exist in 
some department of the government, and must be implied from some express 
grant of power. By this reasoning some have implied the power to remove 
from the power to appoint, and a distinction has been made between a removal 
, daring the session of the Senate and one made during the recess. If the power 
to remove is derived from the power to appoint, then the President during the 
recess may exercise it, and may then fill the vacancy by a temporary appoint- 
ment. But if this argument is t^able, he cannot remove an officer during the 
session of the Senate without they consent. Then they share with him in the 
power to appoint, and in all the power that is derived from the power to appoint. 
Therefore, the removal of one officer during the session of the Senate, except 
in an by the appointment of another, or by the consent of the Senate, would 
he clearly unconstitutional, unless the power to remove is derived from some 
other than the appointing power. 

In this case the removal of Mr. Stanton is not claimed by the President to be 
derived from the apptinting power ; but it is asserted as a distinct exercise of 
an independent constitutional and legal power incident to his executive office, or 
conferred upon it by law. In the early discussions on this subject, especially by 
Mr. Madison, the alleged power of the President to remove all officers at pleasure 
Was based upon the general clauses already quoted conferring executive author- 
ity. If this is tenable all limitations upon his power of removal are unconstitu- 
tional. A constitutional power can only be limited by the Constitution, and yet 
Congi'ess ha& repeatedly limited and regulated the removaf of officers. Officers 
of the army and navy can only be removed upon conviction by court martial, 
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in some cases the asseat of the Senate is required, and inf others the tenure of 
office is fixed for a term of years. A careful examination of the debate of 1789 
on the organization of the executive departments will show that while a majority 
of the House decided that the power of removal was with the President yet 
they were not agreed upon the basis of this power. The debate was only as to 
heads of departments, as to whom there are peculiar reasons why they should 
only hold their offices at the pleasure of the President. The government wa» 
new ; the President commanded the entire confidence of all classes and parties, 
and the wisest could not then foresee the rapid and vast extension* in territory 
and population of tl^e new nation, making necessary a multitude of new offices, 
and increasing to a dangerous degree the power, patronage, and influence inherent 
in the executive office. Who can believe that if the gre'^t men who were then wil- 
ling that Washington should remove his. heads of departments at pleasure, could 
have foreseen the dangerous growth of executive power, would have ^een will- 
ing by mere inference to extend his power so as to remove at pleasure all exec- 
utive officers. This power unrestricted and unlimited by law is greater and 
more dangerous than all t!ie executive authority conferred upon the President 
by express grant of the* Constitution. His command of the army and navy is 
limited by the power of Congress to raise armies and navies, to declare war, and 
to make rules and regulations for the government of the army and navy. His 
power to pardon is limited to cases other than of impeachment. His power to 
appoint officers and to make treaties is limited by the consent of the Senate. 
Surely when these express powers, far less important, are so carefully limited 
by the Constitution, an implied power to remove at pleasure the multitude of 
officers created by law c&nnot be inferred from that instrument. If so the im- 
plied power swallows up and overshadows all that are expressly given. What 
need he care for the Senate when he may remove in a moment, without cause, 
all officers appointed with their consent. What need he care for the law when 
all the officers of the law are instruments of his will, holding office, not under 
the tenure of the law, but at his pleasure alone. The logical effect of this power, 
if admitted to exist under and by virtue of the Constitution, is revolution. How- 
ever much respect is due to the decision of the first Congress, yet the actual 
working of civil government is a safer guide than the reasoning of the wisest 
men unaided by experience. 

Their judgment that the head of a departmant should be removable by the 
President may be wise, but the power to remove is not conferred by the Consti- 
tution, but like the office itself, is to be conferred, created, controlled, limited, ' 
and enforced by the law. That such was the judgment of Marshall, Kent, Story, 
McLean, Webster, Calhoun, and other eminent jurists and statesmen, is shown 
by their opinions quoted in the argument; but they regarded the legislative 
construction as controlling for the time the natural and proper construction of 
the Constitution. The legislative construction given by the first Congress has 
been gradually changed. Army and navy officers have long been placed beyond 
the unlimited power of the President. Postmasters and others have a fixed 
term of office. Various legislative limitations have been put upon the power 
and mode of removal. The Comptroller of the Currency holds his office for five 
years, and can only be removed by the President upon reasons to be communicated 
to the Senate. Finally, when the derangement of the revenue service became 
imminent, and the abuse of the power of removal produced a disgraceful 
scramble for office the legislative authority asserted its power to regulate the 
tenure of civil offices, by the passage, on the second of March, 1867, of the 
tenure-of-civil-office act. That this measure is constitutional, and that it is in 
the highest degree expedient, we have asserted by our vote for the law. The 
President had the right to demand of us a review of this opinion under the sanc- 
tion of the special oath we have taken. Aided by the very able argument 
in this cause; and by a careful review of the authorities, I am still of the opinion 
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that the Constitution does not confer npon the President as a porf of or cl^„ 
dent to his exccntive authority the power to remove an officer, but Le«tg' 
removal of an officer like the creation of an office is the subject of. le; ' 

authority to be exercised in each particular case in accordance with thr i 

I therefore regard the teuure-of-office act as constitutional and as bind * juntiou 
the President to the same extent as if it had been approved by him. axs,^;^ 
no more right to disregard the law passed according to the Constitution without 
his assent, than a senator could disregard it if passed without his vote. The 
veto power is a vast addition to executive authority, and experience hao shown 
the necessity to limit rather than extend it. But, if in addition to his veto power, 
he may still disregard a law passed over it, or discriminate against such a law» 
Lift veto becomes ab:»olute. No such doctrine is consistent with a republican form 
of government. The law, when passed in the mode prescribed, must be binding 
on all or on none. He who violates it violates it at his peril. If, therefore, the 
rcmovd of Mr. Stanton is within the penal clauses of that act the President is 
guilty not only of an impeachable but an indictable offence. He cannot excuse 
himself by showing that he believed it unconstitutional, or that he was advised 
that it was unconstitutional. If a citizen assumes that an act is unconstitutional 
and violates it he does it at his peril. He may on his trial asert its unconstitu- 
tionality, and if the court of last resort in his case pronounces the law uncon- 
stitntional he will be acquitted. He takes that risk at his peril. If the law 
is held constitutional his belief to the contrary will not acquit him. Ignorance 
of the law does not excuse crime, and he who undertakes to violate it on the 
pretence that it is unconstitutional — thus setting up his opinions against that of 
the law-making power — must take the consequences of his crime. 

The same rule applies much stronger to the President when he violates a law 
on t^ claim that it is unconstiiutional. He is not only bound to obey the law, 
h>% i| is sworn to execute the law. In resisting it he violates his duty as a 
^* \ and his oath as an officer. If he may protect himself by an honest 
^ ' »f its unconstitutionality, then all his responsibility ceases. He may 
1 his trial like all other persons accused of crime, but the court hav- 
' I isdictiou of his case, must decide this question like all others, and 
' affirms the law, his guilt is complete. 
o the President knew that a breach of this law by him could only 
' Senate. His pardoning power exempts him from all punish- 
II. / and after impeachment. His case can only be tried by the 

8cii is a court of last resort. His violation of this law might enable 

otberb the opinion of the Supreme Court, by creating rights or claims to 

office ; I nis offence could not be tried before the Supreme Court, but must 
be tried before a court that in its legislative and executive capacity had already 
thricJe considered this law and held it valid. A violation of it then, on the pre- 
text of its unconstitutionality, would be in • the face of these well-considered 
judgments of the court that done was competent to try his cause, and would be 
ill the highest sense wilful, deliberate, and premeditated. 

It remains to consider whether, under the law as it existed on the 21st of 
February, 1868, the removal of Mr. Stanton was authorized, and this involves 
only the construction of two acts, viz : 

Ist The act entitled " An act to establish an Executive Department, to be 
denominated the Department of War," approved August 7, 1789, and 

2d. The act of March 2, 1867, entitled *<An act regnlaiing the tenure of 
certain civil offices." 

The second section of the act of 1789, provides — 

That Ihero shall be in the said department an inferior officer, to, be appointed by the said 
principal officer, to be employed therein as be shall deem proper, aiid'tu be called the chief 
clerk in the Department of War, and vfho, whenever the said principal officer shall be 
removed from office by the President of the United State8,»or in any other cas^ of voconcy, 
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in someuriDg stich vacancy, have the charge and custody of all records, books, and papers 
oflSce is V^°& *® *^® ^^ department. 

on the oi^wns copied from the act organizing the Department of Foreign Affairs, 
of the ll<^a8 the subject of the debate so often quoted in this cause. Whatever 
they wer^es of opinion existed as to the constitutional power of the removal by 
' ^^^^ident, no one questioned the purpose of this act to declare and affirm 
le right of the President to remove the Secretary of War. Some who denied 
the constitutional power were willing to confer it by law s\fi to heads of depart- 
metits, and the first draught of the bill expressly conferred the power of removal 
on the President. This was changed so as to declare the power to exist and to 
provide for the vacancy cause^ by its exercise. This act stands unaltered and 
unrepealed, unless it is modified by the tenure-of-office act. Under it the power 
of removal hy the President of a cabinet officer has been conceded by each 
branch of the government during every administration — though disputes have 
existed as to the origin of the power — some deriving it from tlie Constitution 
and others from the plain intent of the act of 1789. The power to remove 
cabinet officers since the passage of that act was repeatedly recognized by all 
who took part in the debate in the Senate on the tenure- of office bill — the only 
question being as to the propi-iety of continuing the power. I do not understand 
die managers to question the con-ectness of this construction, but they claim — 
1st. That the power of removal was limited to during the recess of the Seriate, 
and did not exist during the session of the Senate, and 

2d. That the power to remove Mr. Stanton was taken from the President by 
the tenure-of office net. ♦ 

Does the act of 1789 make a distinction between removals during the session 
and during the recess of the Senate ? Upon this point, at the opening of this 
trial, I had impressions founded upon a distinction that I think ought to have 
been made in the law ; but a full examination of the several acts cited, and the 
debates upon them, show that in fact no such distinction was made. If such 
had been the intention of the framers of the act of 1789, instead of stating the 
unlimited power of removal, they would have provided for a removal or vacancy 
" during the recess of the Senate." The debates show that no such distinction 
was claimed, and that the majority held that the unlimited power of removal was 
with i\m President by virtue of the Constitution. 

The subsequent acts of 1792, and 1795, in providing for vacancies, made no 
distinction between vacancies during the session and during the recess, and in 
the numerous acts cited by counsel, providing for the creation and tenure of offices, 
passed prior to March 2, 1SG7, no distinction is made between a removal during the 
session and during the recess. The practice has corresponded with this construc- 
tion. In two cases the power to remove heads of departments has been exercii'ed ; 
the one, by John Adams, in the removal of Timothy Pickering ; the other, by 
Andrew Jackson, in the removal of Mr. Duane. The first case occurred during 
the session, and the latter during the recess. In compliance with this constrac- 
tion, the commissions of hea^^ of departments declare their tenure to be 
during the pleasiire of the President, and the commission under which Mr. 
Stanton now holds the Department of War, limits his tenure "during the 
pleasure of the President of the United States for the time being." This form 
of commission, used without question for 70 years through memorable political 
contests, is entirely inconsistent with a construction of the act of 1789, limiting 
thepower of removal to the recess of the Senate. 

The distinction made by the managers bet?ween removals during the session 
and during the recess is derived from the distinction made by the Constitution 
between appointments made during the session and during the recess; but this 
claim is inconsistent with the foundation upon which the tenure-of-office act 
rests. If removals are governed by the constitutional' rule as to appointments, 
then the President may rempve at pleasure during the recess, for he may then 
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appoint temporarily witliorit the consent of the Senate, and Congress may not 
limit this constitutional power. But Congress has wisely, as I have shown, 
rejected this claim. It has repeatedly dissevered removals from appointments, 
and has treated the power of removal, not as a constitutional power, but as one 
to be regulated by law in the creation, tenure, pay, and regulation of offices and 
officers; and therefore, in ascertaining whether the law makes a distinction 
between a removal during the session and during the rece§8, we must ascertain 
the intention of the law as gathered from its language, history, and construction, 
and from these we can derive no trace of such a distinction. Nor can this dis- 
tinction be derived from the rarity of removals of cabinet officers during the 
sessioD of the Senate, for the argument applies as well to removals during the 
recess. Removals of heads of departments are rar6 indeed ; for when the tenure- 
of-office bill was pending, it was not considered possible that a ease would occur 
where a head of a department would decline to resign when requested to by his 
chief. The multitude of cabinet ministers who have held office recognized 
this duty with but two exceptions. I do not question the patriotism of "Mr. 
Stanton in declining to resign during the recess ; out cases of that kind must be 
of rare occurrence and dangerous example. It was held by us all that the public 
safety and the' public service demands unity, efficiency, and harmony between 
the heads of departments and the President. To legislate against this, and yet 
hold' the President responsible for their acts, would ^e unexampled in our his- 
tory, and therefore the law always gave the President the power to remove at 
bis pleasure these and most other executive officers until we were compelled, by 
the evil example cf a bad President, to limit this power. I therefore conclude 
that, prior to the 2d of March, 1867, the law invested the President with the 
power at his pleasure to remove Mr. Stanton both during the session and during 
the recess, and the question remains whether by the tenure-of office act that 
power was taken away from him. 

To determine the proper construction of this act we must examine its history 
and the particular evil it was intended to remedy. It was introduced on the 3d 
day of December, 1866, being the first day of the second, session of the thirty- 
ninth Congress. The President having formally abandoned the political party 
that elected him, undertook, by general removals, to coerce the officers of the 
government to support his policy. The revenue service especially was deranged, 
and widespread demoralization threatened that branch of the public service. At 
that time nearly all civil officers of the government held at the pleasure of the 
President; some by the express provision of law; others under this general 
practice of the government. 

The President, for political reasons during the then last recess, created vacan- 
cies by removal, and tilled them by temporary appointments. It was to check 
this evil that Congress undertook to regulate the tenure of civil offices, and to 
protect officers in the discharge of their duties. The bill originated in the Sen- 
ate, and, as introduced, excepted from its operation the heads of departments. 
The bill was referred to a committee, and as reported, the first section was as 
follows : 

That every person (excepting the Secretaries of State, of the Treasury, of War, of the 
Navy, of the Interior, the Postmaster General, and the Attorney General) holding any civil 
office to which he has been' appointed hy and with the advice and consent of the &nate, and 
every person who shall hereafter bo appointed to any such office, and shall become duly quali- 
fied to act therein, is, and shall be, entitled to hold such office until a successor shall have been 
in like manner appointed and duly qualified, except as herein otherwise provided. 

On the 10th of January, 18t')7,*a motion was made to strike out the excep- 
tion of the heads of departments, and was discussed at length. The exception 
did not rest upon any want of power in Congress to extend the operation of the 
bill to the heads of departments, l^jit upon the necessity of giving the President 
control over these officers in order to secure unity and* efficiency to his execu- 
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tive authority. Nearly all the duties of heads of departments are by law 
required to be performed " as the President of the United States shall from 
time to time direct." They are rarely prescribed by law. This is especially 
60 as to the Secretary of War, who issues all orders " by command of the Presi- 
dent," and by virtue of his office is invested by law with less power than an 
accounting officer. His duty prescribed by the Constitution is to give his opinion • 
in writing when caHjed for by the President. His prescribed legal duty is to 
make requisitions upon the Secretary of the Treasury for the service of the 
army. All his other duties rest upon the discretion, order, and command of the| 
President. As the President is responsible for the acts of heads of departments, 
as they exercise a part of his executive autnority, as their duties are not defined 
by law, as is the case with most civil officers, it was deemed unwise to take 
from the Presidential office the power to remove such heads of departments as 
did not possess his confidence. After debate the motion to strike out the excep- 
tion was lost without- a division. At a subsequent stage of the bill the motion 
was renewed and was lost by the decisive vote of 13 yeas and 27 nays, and the 
bill was then passed. 

In the House of Representatives the motion to strike out the exception was 
made and lost, but was subsequently reconsidered, and the motion was carried^ 
and with this iimendment the bill passed the House. 

The question again coime before the Senate upon a motion to concur with 
the House in striking out the exception of the heads of departments, and was 
fully debated, and again the Senate refused to concur with this amendment hy 
a vote of 17 yeas to 28 nays. In thi» condition the disagreement between the two 
houses came before a committee of conference, where it was the bounden duty 
of the conferees to maintain as far as possible the view taken by their respective 
houses. The usual coui*so in such a case, where the disagreement does not 
extend to the whole of the bill, or to the principle upon which it is founded, is 
to report an agreement upon so much as has been concurred in by both houses, 
thus limiting the change in existing law to those provisions which meet the con- 
currence of both houses ; therefore, the Senate conferees might properly have 
declined to extend the change of the law beyond the vote of the Senate, and 
certainly would not have been justified in agreeing to a proposition thrice 
defeated by the vote of the Senate. The difference between the two houses 
was confined to tBe sole question whether that bill should regulate the tenur6"^f 
office of the heads of deparf ments. The Senate left them subject to removal at t^ 
pleasure of the President. The House secured their tenure subject to removal 
only at the pleasure of the Senate. After a long conference, the act as it now 
stands was reported. The first section is as follows : 

That every person holdiDg^ any civil office to which ho has been appointed by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, and every person who §ball hereafter be appointed to 
such office, and shall become duly qualified to act therein, is and shall be entitled to hold 
such office until a successor shall have been in like manner appointed and duly qualified, 
except as herein otherwise provided : Provided, That the Secretaries of State, of the I'reasury, 
of War» of the Nary, and of the Interior, the Postmaster General, and the Attorney Qeneral, 
shall hold their offices respectively for and during the term of the President by whom they 
may have been appointed and for one month thereafter, subject to removal by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. 

"What is a fair and legal construction of this section ? First. That the'tenure 
of civil offices generally should be left as in the original bill, but a speciai pro- 
vision should be made for the tenure of heads of departments. Second. That 
the President appointing a head of a department should not, during his term, 
without the consent of the Senate, remove him. Third. That after thirty days 
from the expiration of the term of the President who appointed a head of a 
department, the office of the latter would expire by limitation. To this extent, 
and to this extent alone, did the Senate con^rees agree to change the existing 
law. The general clause prohibiting removals of civil officers is confined to 
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those who have heen appointed by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. The special clause prohibiting removals of cabinet officers is that those 
who have been appointed by a President during his term shall not be removed 
without the consent of the Senate. 

The distinction is kept up between heads of departments and other civil offi- 
* cers, and tlje only limitation upon the power of the President already conferred 
by law, is, that having appointed such an officer he shall not remove him dur- 
ing his term, witliout the advice and consent of tha Senate. In all other 
respects the law of 1789 remains unaltered. 

Was, then, Mr. Stanton appointed by the President during his term of office? 
If not, he holds his office under his original commission and tenure, and not 
nnder this act. If he is included in this act its effect is to declare his' office 
vacant April 4> 1865, for that was thirty days after the expiration of the term 
of the President who appointed him. No such abserd purpose was intended. 
The plain piirpose was to leave him to stand upon his then tenure and commis- 
sion and to allow each President for each term to appoint his heads of depart- 
nients, with the consent of the Senate, and to secure them in their tenure dur- 
ing that term and thirty days thereafter, unless the Senate sooner consented to 
their removal. If the purpose was to protect Mr. Stanton against removal why 
select the language that excludes him?' He was not appointed by this Presi- 
dent, nor during this presidential term. How easy, if such was the purpose, to 
Bay that " heads of departments holding office or hereafter appointed should 
hold their oflSces, &c." To hold that th'e words inserted were intended to warn 
the President not to remove Mr. Stanton upon peril of being convicted of a high 
misdemeanor, ia to punish the Pi esident as a criminal for the violation of a 
delphic oracle. It impugnes the capacity of the conferees to express a plain 
idea in plain words. 

I can only say, as one of the Senate conferees under the solemn obligations 
that now rest upon us in construing this act, that I did not understand it to 
include members of the cabinet not appointed by the President, and that it was 
with extreme reluctance and only to secure the passage of the bill that, in the 
face of the votes of the Senate I agreed to the report limiting'at all the power of 
the President to remove heads of departments. What I stated to the Senate 
is shown by your records. One of your conferees (Mr. Bugkalew) refused to 
agree to the report. Another (Mr. Williams) thought that a case of a cabinet 
officer refusing to resign wlien requested by the President was not likely to 
occur. I stated explicitly that the act as reported did not protect from removal 
the members of the cabinet appointed by Mr. Lincoln, that President Johnson 
might remove them at his pleasure; and I named the Secretary of War as one 
that might be removed. I yielded the opinion of the Senate that no limitation 
should be made upon the power of the Preident to remove heads of departments 
solely to secure the passage of the bill. I could not conceive a case where the 
Senate would require the President to perform his gi-eat executive office upon 
the advice and through heads of departments personally obnoxiftus to him, and 
whom he had not appointed, and, therefore, no such case was provided for. You 
did not expressly ai?sent to this construction, but you did not dissent. If either 
of yoa had dissented I leave to each senator to say whether in the face of his 
previous vote he would have approved the report. This construction of the law, 
made when this proceeding cf u!d not have been contemplated, when the Presi- 
dent and each member of his cabinet were supposed to believe the act unconsti- 
tutional, made here in the Senate as an explanation for my yielding so much of 
your opinions, is binding upon no one but myself But can I, who made it and 
declared it to you, and still believe it to be the true and legal interpretation of 
those words, can I pronounce the President guilty of crime, and by that vote 
aid to remove him from his high office for doing what I declared and still believe 
he had a legal right to do. God forbid ! 
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A Roman emperor attained immortal infamy hy posting his laws above tbe 
reach of the people and then punishing their violation as a crime. An American 
senator would excel this refinement of tyranny, if, when passing a law, be 
declared an act to be innocent, and then as- a judge punished the same act as a 
crime. For this reason I could not vote for the resolution of the 21st of Feb- 
ruary, and cannot say " guilty *' to these articles. 

What the President did do in the removal of Mr. Stanton be did under a 
power which you repeatedly refused to take from the office of the President— 
a power that has been held by that officer since the formation of the govern- 
ment, and is now limited only by the words of an act, the literal construction of 
which does not include Mr. Stanton. This construction was put upon the act 
by tke cabinet when it was pending for the approval of the President. In my 
judgment it is not shaken by the ingenious arguments of the managers. ' 

The original exception was in the body of the section, it was inserted by tbe 
•conferees in a modified form, as a proviso at the close of the section. The first 
clause relates to all civil officers, except bends of 'departments. The second 
clause relates to heads of departments and no other officers. The first clause 
expressly excepts the officers named in the proviso, and also those described in 
the fourth section. To consider both classes of officers as within both clauses 
of the section is, it seems to me, an unnatural and forced construction of lan- 
guage, and certainly, when construed on a criminal trial, is too doubtful upon 
which to base criminal guilt. 

It follows, that as Mr. Stanton is not protected by the tenure-of-civil- office act, his 
removal rests upon the act of 1789, *aad he, according to the terms of that act 
and of the commission held by him, and in compliance with the numerous pre- 
c^ents cited in this cause, was lawfully removed by the President, and his 
removal not being contrary to the provisions of the act of March 2, 1867, the 
1st, 4th, 5th, and 6th articles, based upon his removal, must fail. 

The only question remaining in the first eight articles is whether the appoint- 
ment of General Thomas «^s Secretary of War arZ interim^ as charged in the 2d, 
3d, 7th, and 8th articles is in violation of the Constitution and the laws, and 
comes within the 'penal clauses of the tenure- of- office act, and was donerwith 
the intent alleged, if so, the President is guilty upon these articles. This 
depends upon the construction of the clauses of the Constitution already qucted 
and of the several' acts approved February 13, 1795, February 20, 1863, aW 
the tenure-of-office act. *■ 

Under the Constitution no appointment can be made by the President dm^ng 
the session of the Senate, except by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, unless of such inferior officers as Congress may by law invest in the 
President alone. 

By the act of February 13, 1795, it is provided — 

That in case of vacancy in the office of Secretary of State, Secretary of the Treasury, or 
of the Secretary of the Department of War, or of any officer of either of the said department«, 
whose appointmeDt is not in the head thereof, whereby they cannot perform the duties of 
their saia respective oflfees ; it shall be lawful for the President of the United States, in case 
he shall think it necessary, to authorize any person or persons, at his discretion, to perfoun 
the duties of the said respective offices, until a successor be appointed, or such vacancy be 
filled. Provided, That no one vacancy shall be supplied, in manner aforesaid, for a longer 
term than six months. 

*A grave question might arise whether this act is constitutional ; whether the 
head of a department is an officer whose appointment even for a time might be 
delegated to the President alone during the session of the Senate. Its existence 
unrepealed would relieve the President from all criminal fault in acting upon it, 
but it is in derogation of the plain constitutional right of the Senate to partici- 
pate in all important appointments, and if abused would utterly destroy their 
power. This act apolied only to the three departments then existing, and was 
only intended to apply to vacancies existing, and not to vacancies to be made. 
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Its sole purpose was to provide for a temporary vacancy until tbe constitutional 
mode of appointment could be exercised, and could not infringe upcfti or impair 
the right of the Senate to participate in appointments. In the Statutes at Large 
it is designated as " obsolete," and is, in fact, superseded by the act approved 
February 20, 1863 — volume 12, page 656. This act in its title shows its plain 
.object and purpose. It is entitled ** An act temporarily to supply vacancies in 
the executive departments in certain cases." 
It provides — 

That in case of the de^th, reeigDation, absence from the seat of government, or sickness 
of the head of any executive department of the government, or of any officer of either of tho 
said departments whose appointment is not in the head thereof, whereby they cannot perform 
the duties of their respective offices, it shall be lawful for tho President of the United States, 
in ease ho shall think it necessary, to authorize the head of any other executive department, 
or other officer in either of said departments, whoso appointment is vested in the President, 
at bis discretion, to perform the duties of the said respective offices until a successor bo 
appointed, or until such absence or inability bv sickness shall cease: Provided, That no 
one vacancy shall bo supplied in manner aforesaid for a lonjjer term than six months. 

8p<c. 2. And be it further enacted, That all acts or parts ot acts inconsistent with the pro- 
vi«ioDs of this act are hereby repealed. 

This act, together with the clause of the Constitution providing for vacancies 
during the the recess provides for all cases of vacancy except the one of removal 
daring the session of the Senate, and that is left to be exercised as a part of 
the constitutional power of appointment by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. This act is complete in itself, and by its second section repeals 
the act of 1795, and all other acts providing for temporary appointments. It is 
in harmony with the Constitution for it avoids the doubtful power conferred hf 
the act of 179/3, of appointing a new officer without the consent of the Senate, 
but delegates to another officer already confirmed by the Senate the power tem- 
porarily to perform the duties of the vacant place. Under the authority of this 
act in the case of the vacancies provided for the President might have authorized 
the head of any other executive department,to perform temporarily the duties 
of Secretary of War, and the country would have had the responsibility of a 
high officer already approved by the Senate. In that event no new officer 
wouttL have been appointed, no new salary conferred, no new agent of unau- 
^thoif^ized power substituted in the place of an officer of approved merit, no mere 
instrument to execute executive will would have been thrust in the face of the 
Senate during their session — to hold the office in spite of the constitutional 
power of the Senate and against their advice and consent. Under this act the 
President had no more power to appoint General Thomas Secretary of War ad 
interim than he had to appoint any of the leaders of the late rebellion. General 
Thomas is an officer of the army, subject to court-martial, and not an officer of 
the department, or in any sense a civil or department officer. 

Did the act of March 2, 1867, confer this authority 1 On the contrary, it 
plainly prohibits all temporary appointments except as specially provided for 
The third section repeats the constitutional authority of the President to fill all 
vacanci^ happening during the recess of the Senate by death or resignation — 
and that if no appointment is made during the following session to fill such 
vacancy, the office shall remain in abeyance until an appointment is duly made 
and confirmed — and provision is made for the discharge of the duties of the 
office in the meantime. The second section provides for the suspension of an 
officer during the recess, and for a temporary appointment during (he recess. 
This power was exercised and fully exhausted by the suspension .of Mr. Stan- 
ton until restored by the Senate, in compliance with the law. No authority 
whatever is conferred by this act for any temporary appointment during the 
session of the Senate, but, on the contrary, such an appointment is plainly incon- 
sistent with the act, and could not be inferred or implied from it. The gixth 
section further provides : 

lliat every removal, appointment, or employment/ made, had, or exercised, contrary to 
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tbe provisions of this act, antf the making, signing^ sealing, countcrsigniDg, or issuing of 
any commission er letter of authority for or .in respect to any such appointment or employ- . 
ment, sliall bo deemed, and are hereby declared to be, hiffh misdemeanors, and, upon trial 
and cx)nviction thereof, every person guilty thereof shall be punished by a fino not exceed- 
ing $10,000, or by imprisonment not exceeding fi^^e years, or both said punishments, in the 
discretion of the court. 

This laDguage is plain, explicit, and was injBerted not only to prohibit all tempo- 
rary appointments except during the recess, and in the mode provided lor in ike 
second section, but the unusual course was taken of affixing a penalty to a law- 
defining the official duty of the President. The original bill did not contain 
penal clauses ; but it was objected in the Senate that the Prewdent had already 
disregarded mandatory provisions of the law, and would this ; and therefore, 
after debate these penal sections were added to secure obedience to the law, and 
to give to it the highest sanction. 

Was not this act wilfully violated by the President during the session of the 
Seimte? 

It appears from the letter of the President to Greneral Grant, from hia con- 
versation with General Sherman, and from his answer, that he had formed a 
fixed resolve to get rid of Mr. Stanton and fill the vacancy without tie advice 
of the Senate. He might have secured a new Secretary of War by sending a 
proper nomination to the Senate. I'his he neglected and refused to do. Ho 
cannot allege that the Senate refused to relieve him from an obnoxious minister. 
He could not say that the Senate refused to confiim a proper appointee for be 
would make no appointment to them. The Senate had declared that the reap 
sons assigned for suspending Mr. Stanton did not make the case required by the 
tenure-of-office act, bdt I affirm as my conviction that the Senate would have 
confirmed any one of a great number of patriotic citizens if nominated to the 
Senate. I cannot resist the conclusion, from the evidence before us, that he was 
resolved to obtain a vacancy in the Department of War in such a way that be 
might fill the vacancy by an appointment without the consent of the Senate and 
in violation of the Constitution and the law. This was the purpose of the 
offer to General Sherman. This was the purpose of the appointment of Gen- 
eral Thomas. If he had succeeded as he hoped, he could have change^ his 
temporary appointment at pleasure and thus have defied the authority of ^e 
Senate and the mandatory provisions of the Constitution and the law. I dta- 
not in any other way account for his refusal to send a nomination to the SenaS 
until after the appointment of General Thomas. The removal o^Mr. Stain to» 
by a new appointment, confirmed by the Senate, would have complied with ^ie 
Constitution. The absolute removal of Mr, Stanton would have created a tem- 
porary vacancy, but the Senate was in session .to share in the appointment of 
another. An ad interim appointment without authority of law, during the ses- 
sion of the Senate, would place the Department of War at his control in defiance 
of the Setiate and the law, and would have set an evil example, dangerous to 
the public safcty^-one which, if allowed to pass unchallenged, would place the 
President above and beyond the law. 

The claim now made that it was the sole desire of the President to test the 
constitutionality of the tenure-of-office act, is not supported by reason or by 
proof He might, in August last, or at any time since, without an ad interim 
appointment, have tested this law by a writ of qv/) warranto. He might have 
done so by an orfler of removal, and a refusal of Mr. Stanton's requisitions. 
He might have done so by assigning a head of a department to the place made 
vacant by the order of removal. Such was not his purpose or expectation. He 
expected by the appointment of General Sherman at once to get possession of 
the War Department, so when General Thomas was appointed there was no 
suggestion of a suit at law until the unexpected resistance of Mr. Stanton, sup- 
ported by the action of the Senate, indicated that as the only way left. 

Nor is this a minor and unimportant violation of law. * If upon claim that 
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tie tenure-of-office act was Bticonstitutional, ho might remove an oflBcer and 
place hid instrument or agent in possession of it, he might in the same way and 
by the same means take possession of all the execative departments, of all the 
boreans, of the offices of the Anditors, Comptrollers, Treasurer, collectors and 
assessors,, and thus control, by his will, the purse and the sword. He knew that 
bis power was contested, and he defied it. It is clearly shown that his purpose 
was deliberately formed and deliberately executed, and the means for its exe- 
cution were carefully selected. I, therefore, conclude that the appointment of 
(General Thonjas was a wilful violation of the law, in derogation of the rights 
of the Senate, and that the charges contained in the second, third, seventh and 
eighth articles are true. 

The criminal intent alleged in the 9th article is not sustained by the proof. 
All the P/esident did do in connection with General Emory is reconcilable with 
bi8 innocence, and therefore I cannot say he is guilty as charged in this article. 

The 10th article alleges intemperate speeches improper and unbecoming a 
chief mngistrate, and the seditious arraignment of the legislative branch of the 
govemmept It does not allege a specific violation of law, but only personal 
and political offences for which he has justly forfeited the confidence of the 
people. 

Am I, as a senator, at liberty to decide this cause against the President even 
if guilty of such offences. 1 hat a President in his personal conduct may so 
demean himself by vice, gross immorality, habitual intoxication, gross neglect 
6£ official duties, or the tyrannous exercise of power, as to justify his removal 
from office is clear enough ; but the Senate is bound to take care that the offence 
is gross and palpable, justifying in its enormity the application of the strong 
words "high crime or misdemeanor." And above all, we must guard against 
making crimes out of mere political differences, or the abuse of the freedom of 
speech, or of the exhibition of personal weakness, wrath, or imbecility. . We do 
not confer the office of President, and may not take it away except for crime 
or misdemeanor. The people alone may convict and condemn for such offences. 
The Senate may not trespass upon the jurisdiction of the people without 
itself* being guilty of usurpation and tyranny. Better far to submit to a tem- 

niy evil than to shake the foundations of the civil superstructure established 
be Constitution by enlarging our jurisdiction so as to punish by removal 
fiP^m office the utmost latitude of discussion, crimination and recrimination, 
lAicIi, so long as it is unaccompanied by unlawful acts, is but the foolish vapor- 
ing of liberty. 

The House of Hepresentatives of the 39th Congress refused to rest an accu- 
sation upon these speeches, and so of the present House, until other acts of a 
different character induced these articles of impeachment. We must pass upon 
this article separately, and upon it my judgment is that it does not allege a crime 
or misdemeanor within the meaning of the Constitution. 

The great offence of the Presfdent consists of his opposition, and thus far ' 
successful opposition, to the constitutional amendment proposed by the 39th 
Congress, which, approved by nearly all the loyal States, would, if adopted, 
have restored the rcjbel States, and thus have strengthened and restored the 
Union convulsed by civil war. Using the scaffoldings of civil governments, 
formed by him in those States without authority of law, he has defeated this 
amendment, has prolonged civil strife, postponed reconstruction and re-union, 
and aroused again the spirit of rebellion overcome and subdued by war. He, 
alone, of all the citizens of the United States, by the wise provisions of the 
Constitution, is not to have a voice in adopting amendments to the Constitution ; 
and yet, he, by the exercise of a haleful influence and unauthonzed power, has 
ddeated an amendment demanded by the result of the war. He has obstructed 
as far as he could all the efforts of Congress to restore law and civil government 
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to tbe rebel States. -He has abandoned the party which trusted him witli power, 
and the principles so often avowed by him which induced their tmst. 

Instead of co operating with Congress, by the execution of laws passed by 
it, he has thwarted and delayed their executioo, and sought to brmg the laws 
and the Irgislative power into contempt. Armed by the Constitution and the 
laws, with vast powers, he has neglected fb prelect loyal people in the rebel 
States, so that assassination is organized all over those States, as a political 
power to murder, banish, and maltreat loyal people, and to destroy their prop- 
erty. All these he might have ascribed to alleged want of power, or to differ- 
ence of opinion in questions of policy, and for these reasons no such charges 
were exhibited against him, though they affected the peace and safety of the 
nation. When he adds to these political offences the wilful violation of a law 
by the appointment of a high officer during the session of the Senate, and with- 
out its consent, and with the palpable purpose to gain possession of the Depart- 
ment of War, for an indefinite time, a case is made not only within the express 
language of tbe law a high misdemeanor, but one which includes all the ele- 
ments of a crime, to-wit : a violation of express law, wilfully and deliberately 
done, with the intent to subvert the constitutional power of the Senate, and 
having the evil effect of placing in the hands of the President unlimited power 
over all the officers of the government. 

This I understand to be the substance of the 11th article. It contains many 
allegations which I regard iu the nature of inducement, but it includes within 
it the charge of tho wilful violation of law more specifically set out in the sec- 
ond, third, seventh, and eighth articleSi and I shall therefore vote for it. 

The power of impeachment of all tho officers of the government, vested in 
the Senate of the United States, is the highest trust reposed in any branch of 
our government. Its exercise is indispensable at 'times to the safety of the 
nation, .while its abuse, especially under political excitement, would subordinate 
the executive and the judiciary to the legislative department. The guards 
against such a result are in the love of justice inherent in the people who would 
not tolerate an abuse of power, and also in the solemn appeal each of us have 
made to Almighty God to do impartial justice in this cause. We dare nt^ for 
any human consideration disregard this oath, but guided by conscience and rea- 
son will, no doubt, each for himself, render his verdict upon these chaf^ 
according to tho law and the testimony, and without bias from personal, po^- 
ical, or popular influence. This done we may disregard personal consequ^ncf^ 
and leave bur judgment and conduct in this great historical trial to the test a 
time. 



Opinion of Mr. Senator Fessenden. 

The House of Representatives have, under the Constitution of the United 
States, presented to the Senate eleven distinct articles of impeachment for 
high crimes and misdemeanors against the President. Each senatiir has sol- 
emnly sworn, as required by the Constitution, to " do impartial justice, accord- 
ing to the Constitution and the laws," upon the trial. It needs no argument 
to show that the President is on trial for the specific offences charged, and 
for none other. It would be contrary to every principle of justice, to the 
clearest dictates of right, to try and condemn any man, however guilty 
he may be thought, for an offence not charged, of which no notice has been given 
to him, and against which he has had no opportunity to defend himself. The 
question then is, as proposed to every senator, sitting as a judge, and sworn to 
do impartial justice, "Is the Pi-esident guilty or not guilty of a high crime or 
misdemeanor, as charged in all or either of the articles exhibited against him 1*' 
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The first' article of the series substantially charges the President with having 
attempted to remove Edwin M. Stanton from the office of Secretary of War, 
which he rightfully held, in violation of law and of the Constitution of the United 
States. Granting that an illegal and unconstitutional attempt to remove Mr. 
Stanton in the manner alleged in the article, whether successful or not, is a high 
misdemeanor in office, the first obvious inquiry presents itself, whether under the 
Constitution and the laws the President had or had not a right to remove that 
officer at the time such attempt was made, the Senate being then in session. 
To answer this inquiry it is necessary to examine the several provisions of the 
Constitution bearing upon the question, and the laws of Congress applicable 
diereto, together with the practice, if any, which has prevailed since the for- 
mation of the government upon the subject of removals from office. 

The provisions of the Constitution applicable to the question are very few. 
They are as follows : 

Article 11, Bection 1. The executive power shall be vested in a President of the United 
States of America. 

Article 11, section 2. He (the President) * * • shall nominate, and, by and with the 
advice and /consent of the Senate, shall appoint ambassadors, other public ministers and 
consols, judges of the Supreme Court, and all other officers of the United States, whose 
appointments are not herein otherwise provided for, and which shall be established bj law. 

tiame section. The President shall have power to iiU up all vacancies that may happen 
daring the recess of the Senate by granting commissions which shaU expire at the end of 
tiieir Bext session. 

Article 11, section 4. The President, Vice-President, and all civil officers of the United 
States shall be remo/ed from office on impeachmentT for and conviction of treason, bribery, 
or other high crimes and misdemeanors. 

The whole question of removals from office came under the consideration of 
the first Congress assembled after the adoption of the Constitution, and was 
much discussed by the able men of that day, among whom were several who 
took a prominent part in framing that instrument. I{ was noticed hy^ them that 
the only provision which touched in express terms upon the subject of removals 
from office was found in the clause which related to impeachment ; and it was 
contended that, consequently, there was no other mode of removal. This idea, 
however, found no favor at that time, and seems never since to have been enter- 
tained. It is quite obvious that as such a construction would lead to a life tenure 
o{ office, a supposition at war with the nature of our government, and must of 
necessity involve insuperable difficulties in the conduct of affairs, it could not be 
entertained. But it was equally obvious that a power of removal must be found 
somewhere, and as it was not expressly given except in the impeachment clause, 
it must exist among the implied powers of the Constitution. It was conceded 
by all to be in its nature an executive power ; and while some, and among them 
Mr. Madison/ contended that it belonged to the President alone, because he 
alone was vested with the executive power, and, from the nature of his obliga- 
tions to execute the law and to defend the Constitution, ought to have the con- 
trol of his subordinates, others thought that as he could only appoint officers 
" by and with the advice and consent of the Senate" the same advice and con- 
sent should be required to authorize their removal. The first of thes4 construc- 
tions finally prevailed, as those who have read the debates of that period well 
know. This was understood and avowed at the time to be a legislative con- 
struction of the Constitution, by which the power of removal from office was 
recognized as exblusively vested in the President. Whether right or wrong, 
wise or unwise, such was the decision, and several laws were immediately enac- 
ted in terms recognizing this construction of the Constitution. 

The debate referred to arose upon a bill for establishing what is known as the 
Department of State. And in accordance with the decision of that first Con- 
gress the right and power of the President to remove the chief officer of that 
department was expressly recognized in the second section, as follows : 
2 I P— Vol. iii , 
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" Sec. 2. And he it further enacted^ That there shall be in the Baid depart- 
ment an inferior officer, " &c., • • • ^^yfhOiWkenever the said principal afficfr 
shall be removed from office by the President of the United States, or in 
any other case of vacancy shall, during such vacancy, have the charge," &c, 

• ♦ ♦ act approved July 27, 1789. The same provision is found t» 
totidim verbis in the act establishing the Department of War, approved August 
7, 1789; and terms equally definite are found in the act to establish the 
Treasury Department, approved September 2, 1789. These several acts have 
continued in force to the present day ; and although the correctness of the 
legislative construction then established has more than once been questioned by 
eminent statesmen since that early period, yet it has been uniformly recognized 
in practice ; so long and so' uniformly as to give it the force of constitutional 
authority. A striking illustration of this practical construction arose in the 
administration of John Adams, who, when the Senate was in session, removed 
Mr. Pickering from the office of Secretary of State without asking the advice 
and consent of the Senate, nominating to that body for appointment on the same 
day John Marshall, in the place of Timothy Pickering, removed. No question 
seems to have been made at the time of this exercise of power. The form of 
all commissions issued to the heads of departments, and to other officers whose 
tenure was not limited by statute, has been " during the pleasure of the Presi- 
dent for the time being." And the right to remove has been exercised without 
restraint, as well upon officers who were appointed for a definite term as upon 
those who held during the pleasure of the President. 

It has been argued that even if this right of removal by the President may 
be supposed to exist during the recess of the Senate, it is otherwise when that 
body is in session. I am unable to perceive the grounds of this distinction, or 
to find any proof that it has been recognized in practice. The Constitutioa 
makes no such distinctioi^ as it says nothing of removal in either of the clauses 
making distinct provisions for appointment in recess and during the session. 
Probably this idea had its origin in the fact that in recess the President could 
appoint for a definite period without the advice and consent of the Senate, while 
in the other case no appointment could be made without that advice and consent. 
It has been uniformly hdd that a vacancy occurring in time of a session caa 
only be filled during session by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
and cannot be lawfully filled during recess. But I am not aware that the Presi- 
dent's power of removal during the session has ever been seriously questioned 
while I have been a member of the Senate. The custom has undoubtedly been 
to make the nomination of a successor the first step in a removal, so that the two 
acts were substantially one and the same. But instances have not utifrequently 
occurred during session where the President thought it proper 'to remove an 
officer at once, before sending the name of his successor to the Senate. And 
during my time of service previous to the passage of the act of March 2, 1867, 
I never heard his right to do so seriously questioned. The passage of that act 
is, indeed, in itself an admission that such were understood to be the law and • 
the pracfice. 

I will not attempt to discuss the question here whether the construction of the 
Constitution thus early adopted is sound or unsound. Probably it was thought * 
that while the restraining power of the Senate over appointments was a sufficient 
protection against the danger of executive usurpation from this source, the 
President's responsibility for the execution of the laws requured a prompt and 
vigorous check upon his subordinates. Judging from the short experience we 
have had under the act of March 2, 1867, the supervising power of the Senate . 
over removals is poorly calculated to secure a prompt and vigorous correction of 
abuses in office, especially upon the modern claim that where offices are of a 
local character the representative has a right to designate the officer ; under which 
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claim tbiB biancb of executive authority, instead of being lodged wbere tbe Con- 
stitution placed it, passes to one of the legislative branches of the government 

Such as I have described was the legislative construction of the Constitution 
on the subject of removals from office, and the practice under it, and such was 
the statute establishing the Department of War, distinctly recognizing tbe Presi- 
dent's power to remove the principal officer of that department at pleasure, down 
to the passage of the act regulating the tenure of certain civil offices, which 
became a law March 2, 1867. Although that act did not receive my vote origi- 
nally, I did vote to overrule the President's veto, because I was not then, and 
am not now, convinced of its unconstitutionality, although I did doubt its expe- 
diency, and feared that it would be productive of more evil than good. This is 
not the occasion, however, to criticise the act itself. The proper inquiry is, 
whether the President, in removing* or attempting to remove, Mr. Stanton from 
the office of Secretary of War, violated its provisions; or, in other words, 
whether, if the President had a legal right to remove Mr. Stanton before the 
passage of that act, as I think he clearly had, he was deprived of that right by 
the terms of the act itself. The answer to this question must depend upon the 
legal construction of the first section, which reads as follows, viz : 

Be U enacted, ^c, That every person holding any civil office, to which he has been 
appointed by and with tbe advice and consent of the Senate, and evefy person who sball 
hereafter be appointed to any snch office, and sball bepome duly qualified to act tberein, is, 
and shall be^ entitled to bold sach office until a successor shall have been in like manner 
ap^inted and daly qualified, except as herein othtrwise provided : Provided, That tbe Seere- 
tanes of State, of the Treasury, of War, of the Navy, and of the Interior, tbe Postmaster 
General, and tbe Attorney General shall hold tbeir offices respectively for and during tbe 
term of tbe President by wbom they may have been appointed, and for one month thereafter, 
subject to removal by and with tbe advice and consent of the Senate. 

In considering how far these provisions apply to the case of Mr. Stanton, 
the state of existing facts must be carefully borne in mind. 

Mr. Stanton was appointed by President Lincoln, during his first term, which 
expired on the 4th of March, A. D 1865. By tbe terms of his commission he 
was to hold " during the pleasure of .the President for the time being." Presi- 
dent Lincoln took the oath of office, and commenced his second term on the 
same 4th day of March, and expired on the 15th day of the succeeding April. 
Mr. Johnson took the oath of office as President on the day of the death of 
President Lincoln. Mr. Stanton was not reappointed Secretary of War by 
either, but continued to hold under his original commission, not having been 
removed. Hbw, under these circumstances, did the act of March 2, 1867, affect 
him? 

A preliminary question as to the character under which Mr. Johnson admin- 
istered the office of President is worthy of consideration, and may have a mate- 
rial bearing. 

The fifth clause of section 1, article 11, of the Constitution provides as fol- 
lows, viz : " In case of the removal of the President from office, or of his death, 
resignation, or inability to discharge the powers and duties of the said office the 
same shall devolve upon the Vice-President." * * • What shall 

devolve upon the Vice-President 1 The powers and duties of the ofcce simply, 
or the office itself? Some light is thrown upon this question by the remainder 
of the same clause, making provision for tbe death, &c., of both the President 
and Vice-President, enabling Congress to provide by law for such a contingency, 
as to declare " what officer shall act as President,'* and that " such officer shall 
act accordingly" — a very striking change of phraseology. Tbe question has, 
however, in two previous instances received a practical construction. In the 
case of Mr. Tyler, and again in that of Mr. -Fillmore, the Vice-President took 
the oath as President, assumed the name and designation, and was recognized 
as constitutionally President of the United States, with the universal assent and 
consent of the nation. Each was fully recognized and acknowledged to be 
President; as fully and completely ^ and to all intents, as if elected to that office. 
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Mr. Johnson then became President, Did ke have a tenn of office 1 Wat 
be merely the tenant or holder of the term of another, and that other bis pre- 
deceesor, President Lincoln 1 Did Mr. Lincoln's term continue after bis death, 
as has been argued 1 It is quite manifest that two persons cannot be said t# 
have one and the same term of the Presidency at the same time. If it was Mr. 
Lincoln's term, it was not Mr. Johnson's. If it was Mr. Johnson's, it was not 
Mr. Lincoln's. If Mr. Johnson had no term, when do the Secretaries appointed 
by him go out of office, under the act of March 2, 1867? When does the one 
month after " the expiration of the term of the President by whom they have 
been appointed " expire ? A President without a term of office would, under 
our system, be a singular anomaly, and yet to such a result does this argument 
lead. I am unable to give my assent to such a proposition. 

If Mr. Stanton was legally entitled to hold the office of Secretary of War on 
the 21st of February, 1868, as averred in the first article, he must have been so 
entitled by virtue of his original appointment by President Lincoln, for be had 
received no other appointment. If the act of March 2, 1867, terminated his 
office, he must, to be legally in office on the 21st of February, 1868, have been 
again appointed and confirmed by the Senate He must, therefore, be assumed 
to have held upder the commission by the terms of which he held " during the 

Pleasure of the President for the time being." After the death of President 
lincoln, then, he held at the pleasure of President Johnson, by his permission, 
up to the passage of the act of March 2, 1867, and might have been removed by 
him at anv time. Did that act change his tenure of office without a new appoint- 
ment, and transform what was before a tenure at will into a tenure for a fixed 
period ? Granting that this could legally be done by an act of Congress, which 
may well be questioned, the answer to this inquiry must depend upon the terms 
of the act jtself. Let us examine it. 

It is obvious to my mind that the intention was to provide for two classes of 
officers ; one, the heads of departments, and the other comprising ail other officers, 
appointed by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. The act provides * 
a distinct tenure for each of these classes'; for the heads of departments a fixed 
term, ending in one month after the expiration of the term of the President by 
whom they were appointed; for all others an indefinite term, ending when a suc- 
cessor shall have been appointed and duly qualified. These two provisions are 
wholly unlike each other. Both are intended to apply to the preseat and the 
future, and to include all who may come within their scope. Does Mr. Stanton, 
by any fair construction, come within either? How can he be included in the 
general clause, when the Secretary of War is expressly excepted from its opera- 
tion ? The language is, " Every persom holding any civil office, &c., shall be 
entitled to hold such office," " except as herein otherwise previded.** Them 
follows the proviso, in which the Secretary of War is specifically designated, and 
by which another and a different tenure is provided lor tfie Secretary of War. 
Surely, it would be violating every rule of construction to hold that either an 
office or an individual expressly excluded from the operation of a law can be 
subject to its provisions. 

Again, does Mr. Stanton come within the proviso ? What is the term therein 
fixed and established for the Secretary of War ? Specifically, the term of the 
President by whom he was appointed, and one month thereafter. He was 
appointed by President Lincoln, and the term of President Lincoln existing at 
the time of his appointment expired on the 4th of March, 1 865. Can any one 
doubt that had a law been in existence on that day similar to that of March 2, 
1 867, Mr. Stanton would have gone out of office in one month thereafter 1 The 
two terms of Mr. Lincoln were as distinct as if held by different persons. Had 
he been then reappointed by Mr. Lincoln, and confirmed, and a law similar to that 
of March 2, 1867, been then in existence, is i^ not equally clear that he would 
have again gone out of office in one month aft;er the expiration of Mr. Lincoln's 
second term ? If so, the only question would have been whether Mr. Lincoln's 
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term expired with him, or continued, notwithstanding his death, until the 4th 
day of March, 1869, although he could no longer hold and execute the office, 
and although his successor, elected and qualified according to all the forms of 
the Constitution, was, in fact and inlaw. President of the United States, How 
could all that be, and yet that successor be held to have no term at all 1 To my 
apprehension such a construction of the law is more and worse than untenable. 

The word " term," as used in the proviso, when considered in connection with 
the obvious design to allow to each person holding the presidential office the 
choice of his own confidential advisers, must, I think, refer to the period of 
actual service. Any other construction might lead to strange conclusions. For 
instance, suppose a President and Vice-President should both die within the 
first year of the term for which they were elected. As the law now stands, a 
new election must be held within thirty-four days preceding the first Wednesday 
of December then next ensuing. A new term of four years would commence with 
the inauguration of the new President before the term for which the preceding 
President was elected had expired. Do the heads of departments appointed by 
that preceding President hold their offices for three years of the term of the new 
President and until one month after the expiration of the term for which such 
preceding President was elected ? Such would be the consequence of giving to 
the word " term" any other meaning than the term of actual service. It must 
be evident, therefore, that the word " term" of the President, as used in the 
proviso, is inseparable from the individual, and dies with him. 

If I am right in this conclusion, Mr. Stanton, as Secretary of War, comes 
neither within the body of the section nor within the proviso, unless he can be 
considered as having been appointed by Mr. Johnson. 

Words used in a statute must, by all rules of construction, be taken and 
understood in their ordinary meaning, unless a contrary intention clearly 
appears. As used iu the CouBtituiioUt appoinfment implies a designation — 
an act. And 'with regard to certain officers, including the Secretary of War, 
it implies a nomination to the Senate and a confirmation by that body. A 
Secretary of War can be appointed in no other manner. This is the legal 
meaning of the word appointed. Is there any evidence in the act itself that 
the word appointed as used in the proviso was intended to have any other 
meaning? The same word occurs three times in the body of the section, 
and in ^ch case of its use evidently has its ordinary constitutional and legal 
signification. There is nothing whatever to show that it had, or was intended 
to have, any other sense when used in the proviso. If so, then it cannot be con- 
tended that Mr. Stanton was ever appointed Secretary of War by Mr. Johnson, 
and he cannot, therefore, be considered as included in the proviso. The result is, 
that he is excluded from the general provision because expressly excepted from 
its operation, and from the proviso by not coming within the terms of description. 

It not unfrequently happens, as every lawyer is aware, that a statute fails to 
accomplish all the purposes of those who penned it, from an inaccurate use of lan- 
guage, or an imperfect description. This may be the case here. But when it 
is considered that this proviso was drawn and adopted by eminent lawyers, accus- 
tomed to legal phraseology, who perfectly well knew and understood, the posi- 
tion in which certain members of Mr. Johnson's cabinet stood, not appointed 
by him, but only suffered to remain in office under their original commissions 
from President Lincoln ; and when it is further considered that the object of 
that proviso was to secure to each President the right of selecting his own cabi- 
net officers, it is difficult to suppose the intention not to have been to leave those 
officers who had been appointed by President Lincoln to hold under their ori- 
ginal commissions, and to be removable at pleasure. Had they intended other- 
wise it was easy so to provide. That they did not do so is in accordance with the 
explanation given when the proviso was reported to the Senate, and which was 
received with unanimous acquiescence. 

It has been argued that Mr. Johnson has recognized Mr. Stanton as coming 
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witLin the first eection of the act of March 2, 1867, by euppending him tmder 
the provisions of the eecond section. Even if the President did so believe, it 
, by no means follows that he is guilty of a misdemeanor in attempting to remove 
him, if that view was erroneous. The President is not impeached for acting 
contrary to his belief, but for violating the Constitution and the law. And it 
may be replied that, if the President did entertain that opinion, testimony was 
offered to show that his cabinet entertained a different view. Whatever respect 
the opinion of either may be entitled to, it does not settle the question of 
construction. But a sufficient answer to the ailment is that, whether Mr. 
Stanton comes within the first section of the statute or not, the President had a 
clear right to suspend him under the second section. That section applies to 
all civil officers, except judges of the United States courts, " appointed aa 
aforesaid ;" that is, •* by and with the advice and consent of the Senate ;** and 
Mr. Stanton was such an officer, whatever might have been his tenure *of office. 
The same remark applies to the eighth section, in relation to the designation of 
General Thomas. That section covers every " person" designated to perform 
the duties of any office, without the advice and consent of the Senate. Both ef 
these sections are general in their terms and cover all persons coming withia 
their purview, whether included in the first section or not. 

I conclude, then, as Mr. Stanton was appointed to hold '< during the pleasnre 
of the President for the time being," and his tenure was not affected by the act 
of March 2, 1867, the President had a right to remove him from office on the 
2l8t of February, 1868, and, consequently, cannot be held guilty under the 
first article. 

Even, however, if I were not satisfied of the construction given herein of the 
act of March 2, 1867, 1 should still hesitate to convict the President of a high 
misdemeanor for what was done by him on the 21st of February. The least 
that could be said of the application of the first section of that act to the case of 
Mr. Stanton is that its application is doubtful. If, in fact, Mr. Stanton comes 
within it, the act done by the President did not remove him, and he is still 
Secretary of War. It wns, at most, an attempt on the part of the President, 
which he might well believe he had a right to make. The evidence utterly 
fails to show any design on the part of the President to effect his purpose by 
force or violence. It was but the simple issuance of a written order, which 
failed of its intended effect. To depose the constitutional chief magistrate of a 
great nation, elected by the people, on grounds so slight, would, in my judgment, 
be an abuse of the power confeiTed upon the Senate, which could not be 
justified to the country or the world. To construe such an act as a high 
misdemeanor, within the meaning of the Constitution, would, when the pas- 
sions of the hour have had time to cool, be looked upon with wonder, if not with 
derision. Worse than this, it would inflict a ^ound upon the very structure of 
our government, which time would fail to cure, and which might eventually 
destroy it. 

It may be further remarked that the President is not charged in the first 
article with any offence punishable, or even prohibited, by statute. The 
removal of an officer contrary to the provisions of the act of March 2, 1867, is 
punishable, under the sixth section, as a high misdemeanor. The attempt so 
to remove is not declared to be an offence. The charge is, that the President 
issued the order of February 21, 1868, tvith intent to violate the act, by remov- 
ing Mr. Stanton. If, therefore, this attempt is adjuged to be a high misdemeanor, 
it must be so adjudged, not because the President has violated any law or 
constitutional provision, but because, in the judgment of the Senate, the attempt 
to violate the law is in itself such a misdemeanor as was contemplated by the 
Constitution, and justifies the removal of the President from his high office. 

The second article is founded upon the letter of authority address^ by the 
President to General Lorenzo Thomas, dated February 21, 1868. The 
substantial allegations of the article are, that diis letter was issued in violatioA 
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of the Constitution and contrary to the provisions of the " act regulating the 
tenure of certain civil offices," without the advice and consent of the Senate, 
that body being then in session ; and without the authority of law, there being 
at the time no vacancy in the office of Secretary of War. 

In the view I have taken of the first article there was legally a vacancy in - 
the Department of War, Mr. Stanton having been removed on that same day, 
and the letter of authority states the fact, and is predicated thereon. It is a 
well-established principle of law that where two acts are done at the same time, 
one of which in its nature precedes the other, they must be held as intended to 
take effect in their natural order. The Question then is whether, a vacancy 
existing, the President had a legal right to nil it by a designation of some person 
to act temporarily as Secretary €Ld interim. The answer to this question will 
depend, te a great extent, upon an examination of the statutes. 

The first provision of statute law upon this subject is found in section 
eight of an act approved May 8, 1792, entitled *' An act making alterations in 
the Treasury ana War Departments." 

That section empowers the President, "in case of the d^atht absence from 
the seat of government, or eichness,^* * * » of the Secretaries of State, War, 
or the Treasury, '' or of any officer of either of said departments, whose appoint- 
ment is net in the head thereof, in case he shall think it necessary, to authorize 
any person or persons, at his discretion, to perform the duties of the said respec- 
tive offices until a successor be appointed, or such absence or inability by sick- 
ness may cease." 

It will be noticed that this act provides for one case of vacancy and two of 
temporary disability, making the same provision for each case. In neither case 
does it require any consent of the Senate, or make any allusion to the question 
whether it is or is not in session. It is viewed as a mere temporary arrangement 
in each case, and fixes no specific limit of time to the exercise of authority thus 
conferred. Nor does it restrict the ProsidHut in his choice of a person to whom 
he may confide such a trust. 

By an act approved February 13, 1795, chapter xxi, to amend the act before 
cited, it is provided " that in case of vacancy " in either of the several Depart- 
ments of State, War, or the Treasury, or of any officer of either, &c., " it shall 
be lawful for the President," • • ** in case he shall think it necessary, to 
ijnuhorize any person or persons, at his discretion, to perform the duties of the 
said respective offices until a successor be appointed, or such vacancy be filled, 
provided that no one vacancy shall be supplied in manner aforesaid for a longer 
term than six months." 

This act, it will be observed, applies only to vacancies, and does not touch 
temporary disabilities, leaving the latter to stand as before, under the act of 
1792. It still leaves to the President his choice of the person, without restric- 
tion, to supply a vacancy ; and while it provides for all vacancies, arising from 
whatever cause, like the law of 1792, it makes no allusion to the Senate, or to 
whether or not that body is in session. But this act differs from its predecessor 
m this, that it specifically limits the time during which any one vacancy can be 
Bopplied to six months. 

Thus stood the law down to the passage of the act of February 20, 1863. 
(Stat, at Large, vol". 12, page 656.) In the mean time four other departments 
uad been created, to neither of which were the provisions before cited applicable. 
And yet it appears from the record that almost every President in office 
8ince the creation of those departments had, in repeated instances, exercised 
tbe same power and authority in supplying temporary vacancies and disabilities 
hi the new departments which he was authorized to exercise in those oiiginally 
created, without objection, and even without remark. 

^ The act of February 20, 1863, provides, " that in case of the death, resigna- 
^on. absence from the seat of government, or sickness of the head of any 
executive department, or of any officer of either of said departments," &c., " it 
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shall be lawful for the President • • • to authorize the head of any other 
executive department, or other officer in either of said departments whose 
appointment is vested in the President," " to perform the duties • • UBtil 
a successor be appointed, or until such absence or disability shall cease : Pro- 
vided, That no one vacancy shall be supplied in manner aforesaid for a longer 
term than six months." Section two repeals all acts or parts of acts mcoB- 
sistent, &c. 

This act, it will be observed, covers, in terms, the cases provided for ia the 
act of 1792, and one more — a vacancy by resignation. It limits the range of 
selection, by confining it to certain specified classes of persons. It limits the 
time for which any vacancy may be supplied to six months, and it extends the 
power of so supplying vacancies and temporary absence and disability to all 
the departments. Clearly, therefore, it repeals the act of 1792, covering all 
the cases therein enumerated, and being in several important particulars incoB- 
* sistent with it. There was nothing left for the act of 1792 which was not r^- 
ulated and controlled by the act of 1863. 

How was it with the act of 1795 1 That act covered aH cases of vacancy. 
Had it repealed the prior act of 1792 ? It had applied the limitation of six 
months for any one vacancy, and to that extent was inconsistent with the act of 
1792, so far as a vacancy by death was concerned. But it left the cases of 
. sickness and absence untouched. The power conferred by the act of 1792 in 
those cases remained, and was exercised, without question, in a multitude of 
coses, by all the Presidents, down to the passage of the act of 1863. 

In like manner, the act of 1863, while it tooK out of the operation of the act 
of 1795 the case of vacancy by resignation, and made a new provision for it, 
left untouched vacancies by removal and by expiration of a limited tenure of 
office. Suppose the act of 1863 had provided in terms for only the two cases 
of absence and sickness specified in the act of 1792, will it be contended that in 
such a case the power conferred in that act in case of d^ath would have been 
repealed by the act of 1863 1 If not, by parity of reason, the enumeration of a 
vacancy by resignation in the act of 1863 woold extend no further than to take 
that case out of the act of 1795, leaving the cases of removal and expiration of 
term still subject to its operation. The conclusion, therefore, is, that whatever 
power the President had by the act of 1795 to appoint any person ad interimt 
in case of removal, remains unaffected by the act of 1863. 

It has been ar^ed that the authority vested in the President by the act of 
1795 is repealed by the sixth section of the act of March 2, 1867, which pro- 
hibits and punishes "the making, signing, sealing, countersigning, or issuing 
of any commission, or letter of authority, for or in respect to any such appoint- 
ment or employment." If the act of 1795 is repealed by this section, it must 
operate in like manner upon the act of 1863. The consequence would be that 
in no case, neither in recess nor in session, neither in case of vacancy, however 
arising, absence or sickness, would the President have power, even for a day, 
to autiiorize any person to discharge the duties of any office, in any of the 
departments, which is filled by presidential appointment. All must remain as 
they are, and all business must stop, during session or in recess, until they can 
be filled by legal appointment. This could not have been intended. The words 
above cited from the sixth section of the act of 1867 are qualified by the words 
** contrary to the provisions of this act." The language is " commission or let- 
ter of authority for or in respect to any such appointment or employment ;" to 
wit, a " removal, appointment, or employment made, had, or exercised contrary 
to the provisions of this apt." If, therefore, the removal is not contrary to the 
act, neither is the designation of a person to discharge the duties temporarily ; 
and a letter of authority issued in such a case is not prohibited. 

In confirmation of this view it will be noticed that the eighth section of the 
act of March 2, 1867, expressly recognizes the power of die President, "with- 
out the advice and consent of the Senate," to "designate, authorize, or employ" 
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persona to perform tho daties of certain offices temporarily — thus confirming the 
authority conferred by the preceding acts. 

My conclusion, therefore, is, that as the President had a legal right to remove 
Mr. Stanton, notwithstanding the act of March 2, 1867, h^ had a ri;^ht to issne 
the letter of authority to Oeneral Thomas to discharge the duties of the Depart- 
ment of War, under and by virtue of the act of 1795. 

It has been urged, however, that the six months' limitation in the act of 1795 
had expired before the 2l8t of February, 1868, in consequence of the appoint- 
ment of General Grant as Secretary of War ad interim on the 12th day of 
August, 1867. I am unable to see the force of this argument. Whatever may 
have been the opinion of the President as to his power of suspending an officer 
under the Constitution, (and I am of the opinion that he had no such power,) 
he clearly had the right to suspend Mr. Stanton under the second section 
of the act of March 2, 1867, and must be held in law to have acted by virtue of 
the lawful authority thereby conferred ; more especially as he saw fit to con- 
iform in all respects to its provisions. The action of the Senate upon that sus- 
pension restored Mr. Stanton to his office of Secretary of War. This suspension 
cannot be considered as a removal, and the subsequent removal on the 21st of 
February created a vacancy in the office from that date. The designation of 
Gkneial Thomas cannot, therefore, be considered as a continuation of the original 
designation of General Grant on the 12th day of August, 1867. 

But even if I am wrong in. this conclusion, and the President had no power by 
existing laws to appoint a Secretary of War ad interim, yet, if Mr. Stanton did 
BOt come within the first section of the act of 1867, the second article fails. The 
gravamen of that article is the violation of the Constitution and the att of March 
2, 1867, by issuing the letter of authority, with intent to violate the Constitution, 
&c., •* diere being no vacancy in the office of the Secretary of War," If a legal 
vacancy existed, the material part of the accusation is gone. A letter of author- 
ity« such as that issued to Thomas, is in no sense an appointment to office as 
understood by the Constitution. If it be, then the power to issue such a letter 
in any case without the assent of the Senate cannot be conferred by Congress. 
If it be, the acts of 1792, 1795, and 1863 are unconstitutional. The sixth sec- 
tion of the act of March 2, 1867, recognizes the distinction between an appoint- 
ment and a letter of authority. The practice has been frequent and unbroken, 
both with and without the authority of statute law, to issue letters of authority 
m cases of vacancy and temporary disability, almost from the formation of the 
government. It has been called for by the necessity of always having some 
one at the head of a department. There is no law prohibiting such a designa- 
tion in case of a vacancy in a department. If tha President had no authority 
to issne the letter in this individual case, it was, at most, a paper having no 
force, and conferring no power. It was no violation either of the Constitution 
or the law. The fact that on the very next day a nomination was actually sent 
to the Senate, though, as the Senate had adjourned, it was not communicated* 
until the succeeding day, goes to show that there might have been no design to 
give anything but the most temporary character to the appointment. To hold 
^at an act of such a character, prohibited by no law, having the sanction of 
long practice, necessary for the transaction of business, and which the President 
might well be justi^ed in believing authorized by existing law, was a high mis- 
de^ieanor justifying the removal of the President of the United States from 
office, would, in my judgment, be, in itself, a monstrous perversion of justice, if 
not of itself a violation of the Constitution. 

The first two articles failing, the third, fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth 
must fail with them. 

The third liiffers from the sectnd only in the allegation that tho President 
appointed Lorenzo Thomas Secretary ad interim without the assent of the Sen- 
ate, that body being then in session and there being no vacancy in said office. 
The answer to this allegation is, first, it was not an appointment requiring the 
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assent of the Senate, bat a simple anthority to act temporarilj ; and, second, 
there was a legal vacancy in the office existing at the time. 

Of article four it is safficient to say that there is no evidence to sustain it. 
There is nothing beignng upon it except the idle vaporing of Thomas himself 
of what he intended to do; and he testifies, under oath, that the President 
never authorized or suggested the use of force. What was said by Thomas 
was said out of doors, not to Mr. Stanton, nor communicated to him by message. 
The interviews between General Thomas and Mr. Stanton were of the most 
pacific character. The reply of Mr. Stanton when the letter of the President 
was delivered to him was of a nature to repel the idea of resistance, and the 
testimony of Greneral Sherman shows that the President did not anticipate 
resistance. 

It is essential to the support of this fourth article, and also of article sixth, 
thkt intimidation and threats should have been contemplated by the parties 
charged with the conspiracy, under the act of July 31, 1861. These &iling» 
the charge fails with them in both articles. 

As to the fifth and seventh articles, the attempt is made to sustain them under 
a law of Congress, passed February 27, 1804, extending the criminal laws of 
Maryland over so much of the District as was part of that State. Inasmuch 
as the common law was, so far as it had not been changed by statute, the law 
of Maryland, and conspiracy a misdemeanor, the President is charged with a 
misdemeanor by conspiring with Thomas to do an act made unlawful by the 
act of March 2, 1867. This is the only interpretation which I am able, with 
the aid of the arguments of the managers, to place upon these articles. Grant- 
ing the poshions assumed as the foundation for the charges in these artidee, 
they must fail, if the act which the President proposed to do was a lawful act, 
and he did not propose to accomplish it by unlawful means. The removal of 
Mr. Stanton is the means proposed in order to prevent him from holding his 
office, as charged in the fiflh, and to take and possess the property of the United 
States in his custody, as charged in the seventh article. Tiie right to remove 
him, therefore, disposes of both articles. 

Ontside of any of these considerations, I have been unable to look upon 
either of these wur articles as justifying a charge of conspiracy. The legal 
idea of a conspiracy is totally inapplicabie to the facts proved. The President, 
if you please, intends to remove a person from office by an open exercise of 
power, against the provisions of a law, contending that he has a right so to do. 
notwithstanding the law, and temporarily to supply the vacancy thus created. 
He issues an order to that effect, and at the same time orders another person to 
take charge of the office, who agrees to do so. How these acts, done under a 
claim, of right, can be tortured into a conspiracy, in the absence of any specific 
provision of law declaring them to be such, is beyond my comprehension. 

Article eight is disposed of by what has been said on the preceding articles. 
^ Article nine is, in my judgment, not only without proof to support it, bat 
actually disproved by tne evidence. 

With regard to the tenth article, the specifications are sufficiently established 
•by proof. They are three in nimiber, and are extracts from speeches of the 
President on different occasions. It is not pretended that in speaking any of 
the words the . President violated the Constitution, or any provision of the 
statute or common law, either in letter or spirit. If such utterance was a mis- 
demeanor, it must be found in the nature of the words themselves. 

I am not prepared to say that the President might not, within the meaning 
of the Constitution, be guilty of a misdemeanor in the use of words. Being 
sworn "to preserve, protect, and defend the Constitution," if he should in words 
persistently deny its authority, and endeavor by derisive and contemptaous 
language to bring it into contempt, and impair the respect and regard sf the 
people for their form of government, he might, perhaps, justly be considered as 
gtiilty of a hi^h misdemeanor in office. Other cases might be supposed of a 
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like cbaracter and leading to similar reanlto. It remains to inquire what was 
the character of the words proved. 

Those spoken on the 18th day of August, 1866, contained nothing calculated 
to impair the confidence of the country in our form of government, or in our 
cheriaihed institutions. They did contain severe reflectionci upon the conduct 
of a CO- ordinate branch of the government. They were not an attack upon 
Congress as a branch of the government, but upon the conduct of the individ- 
uals composing the 39th Congress. He did not speak of Coftgresa generally 
as " hanging upon the verge of the government, as it were," but of a particular 
Congress, of which he spoke as assuming to be " a Congress of the United 
States* while in fact it is a Congress of only a part of the States ;" and which 
particular Congress he accused of encroaching upon constitutional rights, and 
▼iolating the fundamental principles of government. 

It may be remarked that those words were not official. They were spoken 
in reply to an address made to him by a committee of hid fellow citizens — spoken 
qf the Congress, and not to it. The words did not in terms deny that it was a 
eonstitutional Congress, or assert that it had no power to pass laws. He asserted 
what was true in point of fact, that it was a Congress of only a part of the 
States. Granting that the words spoken would seem to implv that he had 
doubts, to some extent, of the trae character of that Congress, and the extent of 
its powers, so long as several States were excluded from representation, he did 
not, in fact or in substance, deny its constitutional existence ; while in all his 
official communications with that Congress he has ever treated it as a constitu- 
tional body. Is there another man in the republic, in office or out of office, who 
had not on that day a perfect right to say what the President sai4l Would 
any one think of punishing any member of Congress for saying out of doors 
precisely the eame things of the body of which he was a member ? Is the 
I^resident alone excluded from the privilege of expressing his opinions of the 
*con8titutioa of a particular Congress, and of denouncing its acts as encroachments 
upon " constitutional rights" and the *' fundamental principles of government?" 
In process of time there might possibly be a Congress which would be justly 
liable to tlte same criminations of a President. In such a case, is he to remain 
silent, and is he forbidden by the Constitution, on pain of removal from office, 
to warn the people of the United States of their danger ? 

It is not alleged that the President did not believe what he said on this occa- 
sion to be true. Whether he did or not is a question between him and his 
conscience. If he did, he had a perfect moral right so to speak. If he did not, 
bis offence is against good morals, and not against any human law. There is, 
in my judgment, nothing in these words to prove the allegation that the Presi- 
dent's intent in speaking them was to impair and destroy the respect of the people 
for the legislative power of Congress, or the laws by it duly ana constitutionally 
enacted, or to set aside its rightful authority and powers. If the words were 
designed to bring that particular Congress into contempt, and to excite the resent- 
ment of the people against it, however much I may disapprove both words and' 
intention, I do not think them an impeachable offence. 

The remarks contained in the second and third specifications present them-^ 
selves to my mind in the same light. They, too, contain severe reflections upon* 
the thirty-ninth Congress ; nothing more. I have not been able to discover 
any menaces or threats against Congress, unless they are found in the declara- 
tion that he would veto their measures ; and this, I think, must, in fairness, be 
taken as applying to measures of a certain character, of which he had been 
speaking. The speeches at Cleveland and St. Louis, though highly objec- 
tionable in style, and unbecoming a President of the United States, afford 
nothing to justify the allegation that they were menacing towards Congress or 
to the laws of the country. To consider their utterance a high misdemeanor, 
within the meaning of the Constitution, would, in my view, be enturely without 
Justification. 
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So highly did the people of this country estimate the importance of liboty of 
speech to a free people, that, not finding it to he specifically guaranteed in the 
Constitution, they provided for it in the first amendment to that instrument 
" Congress shall make no law" * • * « abridging the freedom of speech.** 
Undoubtedly there are great inconveniences, and perhaps positive evils, arising 
from the too frequent abuse of that freedom ; more, perhaps, and greater from an 
equally protected freedom of the press. But the people of the United States 
consider both as essential to the preservation of their rights and liberties. They, 
therefore, have chosen to leave both entirely unrestrained, subjecting the abuse 
of that liberty only to remedies provided by law for individual wrongs. To 
deny the President a right to comment freely upon the conduct of c«- ordinate 
branches of the government would not only be denying him a right secured to 
every other citizen of the republic, but might deprive the people of the benefit 
of his opinion of public affairs, and of his watchfulness of tneir interests and 
welfare. That under circumstances where he was called upon by a large body 
of his fellow-citizens to address them, and when he was goaded by contumely 
and insult, he permitted himself to transcend the limits of proper and dignified 
speech, such as was becoming the dignity of his station, is matter of deep regret 
and highly censurable. But, in my opinion, it can receive no other punishment 
than public sentiment alone can inflict. 

If I rightly understand the accusation contained in the eleventh article, it is 
Bubstantudly this : " That, on the 18th day of August, 1866, the President, by 
public speech, declared, in substance, that the thirty-ninth Congress was not a 
Congress of the United States, authorized to exercise legislative power, thereby 
intending to deny that the legislation of said Congress was valid or obligatory 
on him, except so far as he saw fit to approve the same, and thereby denying, 
and intending to deny, the power of said thirty-ninth Congress to propose 
amendments to the Constitution ;" and, " in pursuance of said declaration*^ the 
President, on the 21st day of February, 1868, attempted to prevent the execu- * 
tion of the act of March 2, 1867 : 

First. By unlawfully attempting to devise means to prevent Mr. Stanton 
from resuming the functions of Secretary of War, after the Senate had refused 
to concur in bis suspension. 

Second. By unlawfully attempting to devise means to prevent the execution 
of the appropriation act for the support of the army, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1868. 

And that further, in pursuance of said declaration, he unlawfully attempted to 
prevent the execution of the so-called reconstruction act of March 2, 1868. 

Whereby he was guilty of a high misdemeanor in office on the 2l8t day of 
February, 1868. 

I have already stated, in commenting on the tenth article, that I do not 
consider the President's declaration, on the 18th of August, 18G6, as fairly 
liable to the construction there put upon it and repeated in this article. There 
were no such words said, nor can they be fairly implied. The words were that 
it was not a Congress of the United States, but only of a part of the States. 
«Taken literally, these words were true. But a Congress of a part of the States 
may be a constitutional Congress, capable of passing valid laws, and as such 
the President has uniformly recognized the thirty-ninth Congress. The 
declaration being perfectly susceptible of an innocent meaning, and all his 
official acts being consistent with tiiat meaning, it would be unjust to suppose a 
different one, which he did not express. 

In this view the foundation of the article fails. 

But whether in pursuance of that declaration or not, did he unlaiDfuUy 
devise means to prevent the execution of the law of March 2, 1867, in the 
manner charged ? 

The first specification rests, if upon anything, upon the letter to General 
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Grant, dated February 10, 1868. This letter must be taken as a whole, and 
not considered by detached parts. _ 

From that letter I am satisfied that the President expected General Grant, 
in case the Senate should not concur in the suspension of Mr. Stanton, to resign 
the office to him, so that he might have an opportunity to fill the office before 
Mr. Stanton resumed the performance of its duties, with a view of compelling 
Mr. Stanton to seek his remedy in the court. If the President had such a 
design, it could only be carried out legally by removing Mr. Stanton before he 
should have tune to resume the functions of Secretary of War, if the President 
had a right t« remove him. It has been seen, by my remarks upon the first article, 
that I £ink the President had such right. The design, then, if the President 
esitertained it, was not unlawful. 

As to the second specification, it has not, that I can see, any proof to sustain 
it ; and if it had> it is not quite apparent how an attempt to prevent the execu- 
tion of the net for the support of the army can be considered as proof of an 
intention to violate the civiil-tenure act, which seems to be the gravamen of this 
article. 

No evidence whatever was adduced to show that the President had devised 
means, or in any way attempted, to prevent the execution of the '* act to provide 
for the more efficient government of the rebel States." 

It has been assumed in argument by the managers that the President, in his 
answer, claims not only the right under the Constitution to remove officers at 
his pleasure, and to suspend officers for indefinite periods, but dso to fill offices 
thus vacated for indefinite periods — a claim which, if admitted, would practically 
cleprive the Senate of all power over appointments, and leave them in the 
President alone. The President does claim the power of removal, and that this 
includes the power of suspension. But a careful examination of his answer 
win show that he claims no other power than that conferred by the act of 1795, 
»to fill vacancies in the departments temporarily, and for a period not exceeding 
six months, not by appointment without the consent of the Senate, but by 
desiCTation, as described in the act — a power conferred by Congress, and which 
ean be taken away at any time, if it should be found injurious to the public 
interest. 

Even, however, if the claim of the President did go to the extent alleged, it 
is not made a charge against him in the articles of impeachment. And however 
objectionable and reprehepsible any such claim might be, he cannot be convicted 
of a high misdemeanor for asserting an unconstitutional doctrine, if he has made 
no attempt to give it practical effect, especially without a charge against him 
and a trial* upon it. 

I am unwilling to close the consideration of this remarkable proceeding before 
adverting to some other points which have been presented in the argument. 

T|ie power of impeachment is conferred by the Constitution in cermj so- gen- 
eral as to occasion great diversity of opinion with regard to the nature of offences 
which may be held to constitute crimes or misdemeanors within its intent and 
meaning. Some contend, and with great force of argument, both upon principle 
and authority, that onlv such crimes and misdemeanors are intended as are subject , 
to indictment and punishment as a violation of some known law. Others contend 
that anything is a crime or misdemeanor within the meaning of the Constitution 
which the appointed judges chpose to consider so ; and they argue that the pro- 
vision was left indefinite from the necessity of the case, as offences of puolic 
officers, injurious to the public interest, and for which the offender ought to be 
reraoved, cannot be accurately defined beforehand ; that the remedy provided 
by impeachment is of a political character, and designed for the protection of the 
public against unfaithful and corrupt officials. Granting, for the sake of the argu- 
ment, that this latter construction is the true one, it must be conceded that the 
power thus conferred might be liable to very great anuse, especially in times of 
tdgh party excitement, when the passions of Uie people are mflamed against a 
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perverse and obnoxious public officer. If so it is a power to be exercised widi 
ext^me caution, when yon once get beyond the line of specific criminal offences. 
The tenure of public offices, except those of judges, is so limited in this countiy, 
and the ability to change them by popular snffirage so great, that it would seem 
hardly worth while to resort to so harsh a remedy, except in extreme cases, and 
' then only upon clear and unquestionable grounds. In the case of an elective 
Chief Magistrate of a great and powerful people, living under a written Consti- 
tution, there is much more at stake in such a proceeding thai»the &.te of the indi- 
viduaL The office of President is one of the great co-ordinate branches of tl^ 
government, having its defined powers, privileges, and duties; as essential to the 
very framework of the government as any other, and to be touched with as care- 
ful a hand. Anything which conduces to weaken its hold upon the respect of 
the people, to break down the barriers which surround it, to make it the mere 
sport of temporary majorities, tends to the great injury of our government, and 
inflicts a wound upon constitutional liberty. It is evident, then, as it seems to 
me, that the ofience for which a Chief Magistrate is removed from office, and 
the power intrusted to him by the people transferred to other hands, and especi- 
ally where the bands which receive it are to be the same which take it firom nim, 
should be of such a character as to commend itself at once to the minds of all 
right thinking men as, beyond all question, an adequate cause. It should be 
free irom the taint of party ; leave no reasonable ground of suspicion upon the 
motives of those who inflict the penalty, and address itself to the country and 
the civilized world as a measure justly called for by the gravity of the crime, 
and the necessity for its punishment. Anything less than this, especially where 
the offence is one not defined by any law, would, in my judgment, not be jus- 
tified by a calm and considerate public opinion as a cause for removal of a Presi- 
dent of the United States. And its inevitable tendency would be to shake the 
faith of the friends of constitutional liberty in the permanency of our free insti- 
tutions, and the capacity of man for 'self-government. « 

Other offences of the President, not specified in the articles of impeachment, 
have been pressed by the managers as showing the necessity for his removal. 
It might be sufficient to reply that all such were long prior in date to those 
charged in the articles, have been fully investigated in the House of Represen- 
tatives, were at one time decided by a majority of the learned Committee on the 
Judiciary in that body to present no sufficient ground for imp^ achment, and 
were finally dismissed by the House, as not affording adequate cause for such a 
proceeding, by a vote of nearly, if not quite, two to one. But it is enough to 
say that they are not before the Senate, and that body has no right to consider 
them. Against them the President has had no opportunity to defend himself, 
or even to enter his denial. To go outside of the charges preferred, and to con- 
vict him because, in our belief, he committed offences for which he is not on 
trial, would be to disregard every principle which regulates judicial proceedings, 
and would be not only a gross wrong in itself, but a shame and humiliation to 
those by whom it was perpetrated. 

It has been further intimated by the managers that public opinion calls with 
a loud voice for the conviction and removal of the President. One manager has 
even gone so far as to threaten with infamy every senator who voted for the 
resolution passed by the Senate touching the removal of Mr. Stanton, and who 
shall now vote for the President's acquittal. Omitting to comment upon the 
propriety of this remark, it is sufficient to say, with regard to myself, that I not 
only did not vote for that resolution, but opposed its adoption. Had I so voted, 
however, it would afford no justification for convicting the President, if I did 
not, on examination and reflection, believe him guilty. A desire to be consistent 
would not excuse a violation of my oath to do ** impartial justice." A vote given 
in haste and with little onportunity for consideration would be a lame apology 
for doing injustice to another, after full examination and reflection. 

To the suggestion that popular opiBion demands the conviction of the President 
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on tbese charges, I reply that he is not now on trial before tho people, but before 
the Senate. In the words of Lord Eldon, upon the trial of the Queen, ** I take 
no notice of what is passing out of doors, because I am supposed constitutionally 
not to be acquainted with it." And again, "^t is the duty of those on whom a 
judicial task is imposed to meet reproach and not court popularity." The peo- 
ple have not tieard the evidence as we have heard it. The responsibility is n^ 
on them, but upon us. They have not taken an oath to " do impartial justice 
according to the Constitution and the laws " I have taken that oath. I can- 
I not render judgment upon their convictions, nor can they transfer to themselves 
my punishment if I violate my own. And I should consider myself undeserv- 
ing the confidence of that just and intelligent people who imposed upon me this 
great responsibility, and unworthy a place among honorable men, if for any fear 
of public reprobation, and for the sake of securing popular favor, I should dis- 
regard the convictions of my judgment and my conscience. 

The consequences which may follow either from conviction or acquittal are not 
for me, with my convictions, to consider. The future is in the hands of Him 
who made and governs the universe, and the fear that He will not govern it 
wisely and well would not excuse me for a violation of His law. 



Opinion of Mr. Senator Howard. 

• ABSTRACT OF CHARGES. 

Article I. That Johnson issued the order of removal with intent to violate the tenure-of- 
office act and to remove Mr. Stanton. 

Art. II. That he issued the letter of authority to Thomas with intent to violate the Con- 
stif ution and the tenure-of-office act. 

Art. III. That he appointed Thomas Secretary of War ad interim. 

Art. IV. That he conspired with Thomas and others unknown, unlawfully to hinder and 
prevent Mr. Stanton from exercising the office of Secretary of War. 

Art. V. That he conspired with Thomas and others to prevent and hinder the execution 
of the tenure-of-office act, and in pursuance of said conspimcy did attempt to prevent Mr. 
Btanton from holding his office. 

Art. VI. That he conspired with Thomas and others to seize by force the property of Ihe 
United States in the War ^Department, contrary to the conspiracy act of i86i, and th^ ten- 
ure-of office act. * * 

Art. VII. That he conspired with Thomas with intent to seize and take such property, 
contrary to the tenure-of-orac« act. 

Art. V^I. That with intent to control the disbursements for the War Department, and 
contrary to the tenure-of-office act, and in violation of the Constitution, he issued the order 
appointing Thomas. 

ART. IX. That he instructed Emory that the clause in the appropriation act of 1867, 
requiring that all orders should pass through the General of the army, was unconstitutional 
ana in contravention of Emory's commission, with intent to induce Emory to accept orders 
directly from him, and with intent to violate the tenure-of-office act. 

Art. X. That with intent to bring into disgrace, ridicule, hatred, contempt, and reproach, 
the Congress of the United States and the several branches thereof, ana to impair and 
destroy toe respect of the people for them, he made the speeches at the Executive Mansion, 
at Cleveland, and St. Louis. 

Art. Xi. That he attempted to prevent the execution of the tenure-of-office act by 
imlawAilly devising means to prevent Mr. Stanton from resuming the functions of his office, 
Ad to prevent the execution of the said clause in the appropriation act of J8G7, and the 
reconstruction acts of March 2, 1867. 



It has never been claimed that the power of the President to remove an 
incambent from office is granted expressly, that is, in plain terms, by the Con- 
stitution. All admit, all have from the first admitted, that if it exists in him 
it exists by implication ; in other words, that it is derived from and is necessary ' 
to the execution of powers or duties granted or imposed in plain terms by the 
instrument ; that it is an induction from express dauses. Only three clauses 
have ever been relied upon as foundations of this induction or implication. 
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They are the clanse in the second section of the. second article giving him Ae 
power to nominate, and, by and with the consent of the Senate, to appoint all 
officers of the United States whose appointments aiB not therein otherwise pro- 
vided for ; the clause in section one of article two, declaring that " the executive 
power shall be vested in a President of the United States," and section three 
of the same article, imposing upon him the duty to " take care that the laws be 
faithfully executed." 

I shall speak of these in their order. 

I assert, then, that the appointing clause I have mentioned does not imply, 
the power of removal by the President alone and without the consent of the 
Senate. 

Here I hold the advocates of the power to the concession upon which alone 
their reasoning proceeds, viz : that the power of removal is an incident to or 
rather a part of the power of apppintment. This concession is as old as the 
controversy. It is an historical element in the debate coeval with Its origin. 
It is founded upon the uncontroverted and incontrovertible principle that the 
author of an agency, the constituent, may revoke and annul it at pleasure. It 
rests upon the freedom of the will and the right of every man to act for himself 
in matters pertaining to him. This concession arises from common sense, from, 
necessity, and is irrevocable. It is the rule not (mly of the common law, but 
of the civil law and of universal law, that the constituent may revoke the power 
he has granted. 

But who, under this clause, is the constituent 1 Fit>m whom does the power, 
the official power created by law, proceed ? Whose will imparts the agency, 
confei-s the office ? Not the President's alone ; his sole will cannot confer the 
office ; but the will, that is, the *' advice and consent of the Senate," must unite 
with the will and purpose of the President. Without this advice, this consent, 
concurring with this will of the President, the office cannot be conferred. The 
appointment thus becomes the joint act of the Senate and the President These 
are thus created by the Constitution two constituents instead of one. Two 
wills must concur in the appointment to an office. It is plaiathat one waa 
intended as a check upon the other against imprudent appointments. This 
check is in the hands of the Senate, to whom the name of the person selected 
for the* office by the President is first (o be submitted in the shape of a nomina- 
tion, before the office can be conferred upon him. Their advice and consent 
must first be obtained, as an indispensable prerequisite. This check was 
intended for the public good, for the public safety ; and was doubtless suggested 
by the monstrous abuses practiced in the colonies by the unchecked power of 
tne Crown in appointing unworthy favoriteB to office among them, who, in the 
language of the Declaration of Independence, had been licensed to " eat out 
their substance." At any rate, it was a measure of wise and sound precaution 
against the tyranny of an irresponsible appointing power, and the corruption 
and favoritism of uncontrolled, unexamined secret appointments to office. Against 
these, ''the advice and consent of the Senate" were esteemed sufficient safe- 
guards. 

The " appointment " is then the joint act of the Senate and the President ; 
I say joint act, because that act which, to become complete and effectual, requirSs 
the concurrence of two wills, is, in morals as in law, a joint act. 
• It follows, logically, that if, as is conceded and undeniable, the power of 
removal is an incident to or a part of the power of appointment, the appoint- 
ment cannot be revoked ; the office cannot be recalled; the officer cannot be 
removed, but by the concurrence of the same wills that acted in the appoint- 
ment. The revocation must, in point of authority, be coextensive with the 
authority that granted the power ; or, to speak more correctly, the authority 
must be the same. 

It follows that the President has no power of removal without the consent of 
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the Senate; because the power of removal is necessarily tbe same power that 
made the appointment. No distinction can in the nature of things be drawn 
between the former and tlic latter. They are not two powers, but one and the 
same. The division of them, and some have divided or sought to divide them, 
w a mere metaphysical subtlety, a mere play upon words. Tbe words "appoint- 
ment " and '^ by and with the consent of the Senate," are intended for practical 
use, and are addressed to us in a practical sense, for the purpose of conferring a 
public benefit; not as a theme of metaphysical disputation and wrangling. 
, They are of no ttlility whatever unless they are held to mean that the con- 
Btituent power necessury to an appointment to a public office is made up of the 
will of the President and tbe will of the Senate ; and as it is this double con- 
sent, tbiB joint, concurrent will, that gives the appointment, it cannot be revoked 
without the exercise of exactly the same concurrent will, this double consent. 

To say that one of the two joint constituents can undo an act which it 
required both to do, is to give to one the power of both, which is |i contra- 
diction in terms ; for an act which requires the concurrence of two parties can- 
not be undone by one of them without yielding to the one the power of both, 
which is absurd. 

It is no answer to this to say that, after the consent of the Senate has been 
given, it rests with the President alone whether he will appoint the person nomi- 
nated and consented to. This is literally true, but it is equally true that he can 
make no appointment whatever without that consent. He may change his mind 
as to tbe first nomination andHmay refuse to appoint the person named ; but 
whoever is in the end appointed by him must receive the consent of the Senate. 
l^his consent is, by the terms of the clause, as indispensable as the consent of 
tbe President. An appointment cannot be made without the consent of both. 
The power to invest the person with the office is lodged in both by the plain 
terms of the instrument, and the Senate might as well assume to appoint with- 
•nt the consent of the President as the latter to appoint without the consent of 
the Senate. 

The power claimed is not, then, derived from the appointing clause of the 
Constitution. 

The next provision relied upon is the clause contained in section one of article 
two, declaring that *• the executive power shall be vested in a President of the 
United States of America.** This clause is generally appealed to as implying 
a grant of the power of removal from office. It is said that the power of removal 
10 in its nature an executive power. But the first question arising here is one 
of definition. What is here meant by the executive power? The surest mode 
of obtaining a true meaning is undoubtedly to show what the expression cannot 
be presumed to mean. Was this expression used in reference to the so-called 
executive power of the English government ? Surely not. For at that time, 
as in all former and in all subsequent times, there was not and has not been 
anything deserving of the name of a definition or classification of the executive 
powers of that government. Nor can there be ; for so long as the theory remains 
true that the British Parliament possess unlimited power, such a classification 
is, of course, impossible. By that theory and by the practice of the Parliament, 
as history shotiV*, there is no power, faculty, or prerogative of the British Crown 
which may not<be modified, limited, or even taken away by act of Parliament. 
Indeed, thait mdj possesses .the unquestioned power both of directing the descefit 
of the Crowrf and of deposing the sovereign at will. And it is practically true 
that all petitical power in England is vested in Parliament. It is true that, in 
administration, the King is to attend to the execution of the laws by commis- 
sioning agents or officers for that purpose ; but he cannot claim it as a legal right 
against an act of Parliament. He might complain of such an act as an encroach- 
ment upon his prerogatives, but should Parliament appoint the officers by direct 
3 I P— Vol. iii 
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act of logislatioD, no one will protend that this mode of constitQtiog them would 
be illegal and void. 

The very omnipotence of Parliament is a standing denial that the executive 
powers of our own Constitution are to be defined bj reference to those of the 
British King; and all explanations of the expression sought for in the govern- 
ments of France, Austria, or any other continental nation, afford, if possible, le^ 
light by way of definition than that of Great Britain. The reason is that none 
of those governments possesses a written constitution by which the political author- 
ity of the people is parcelled out among the various functionaries. With us the 
case is difi'erent Here ihe people, the source and fountain of all political power, 
have seen fit to write down in their own Constitution what political powers or 
bundles of powers may be exercised by the three departments or faculties of the 
government, namely, the legislative, the executive, and the judicial. They care- 
fully declare that *'all legislative powers herein granted shall be vested in & 
Congress of the United States." Then follows a list or enumeration of all these 
legislative powers and of the subjects upon which they may be exercised. No- 
body doubts that an attempt to legislate beyond these powers, or upon subjecta 
not embraced in the enumeration, would be void and inoperative. Why? 
Because the power thus to legislate is not granted, and the object is not within 
the reach of Congress. Their legislation ceases, withers, and dies, the moment 
it passes the line of constitutional limitation. 

Another department or faculty of the government is called in the Constitution 
the << judicial power.'' The extent of its applical||n is in like manner laid down 
in the instrument, and all the cases to which it can be applied are therein care- 
fully made known, and the restrictions upon this attribute of the government 
are equally perceptible in the language of the Constitution. 

Thus it appears that the framers, under the respective heads of legislative 
power and judicial powers, were careful to enumerate and designate the legisla- 
tive and the judicial attributes of the government, and to insert terms of limita« 
tion and exclusion so as to bind up those two departments specifically, to the 
duties imposed upon them. It was the policy qf the Constitutum to delegate, 
define, and limit the powers of those two branches. This is admitted by all. 
It is a fundamental principle, a postulate. Kow, this being the case in refer- 
ence to the legislative and judicial branches, who would think of deriving unre- 
stricted executive power from that clause of the Constitution declaring that tbe 
" executive power shall be vested in a President?" No one will deny that this 
language is a general grant of the executive power. But it is, of course, a 
grant — a grant not of all or of any imaginable executive power — not a grant of 
royal prerogatives, or of unlimited despotic power — ^but a grant of powers which 
in their nature were as easily defined and ascertained, and were, to say tbe 
least, as deserving of designation and description as the other powers; and do 
reason can be devised why the convention should have so careniily defined the 
powers of the other two branches and left the executive branch undefined and 
unlimited. Such an omission would be contrary to the very genius of constita- 
tional government, and would argue a culpable inattention and neglect on the 
part of the convention. This reproach cannot be cast upon them, for we find 
them equally assiduous and watchful in defining all the powers they del^ate 
to the President of the United States. They grant to him no undefined pow- 
ers. They had granted none to the other two branches, and the reasons for 
definition and restriction were and are of equal stringency in each of the three. 
. If, therefore, the other two branches are to look for their powers in the Con- 
stitution, and among the enumerated powers, and out of and regardless of the 
two general phrases "all legislative powers" and "the judicial power of the 
United States," which are in their nature and office mere captions or headings 
of chapters, we must by parity of reasoning look for the executive powers in 
the chaptei' or clauses enumerating them. And among these there is not to be 
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found any such power as the power of removal from office. It is not there set 
down. It is not at ^1 implied from that which i» set down, and it is mere 
assumption and n<}t a logical deduction to derive it fi*om what ia expressed. 

Again, it is insisted that the power is derivable from the clause of section 3 
of article II, which declares that " he shall take care that the laws be faithfully 
executed;'' and it is said he cannot do this unless* he has the power of removal. 

This clause creates no power. Its latiguage implies no grant of authority. 
To *• take care " means to be vigiliwit, attentive, faithful. The language imports 
nothing more than an admonition to him: to keep himself informed of the manner 
public officers entrusted with legal duties perform them^ and, in cases of delin- 
quency, to apply any corrective in his power. Laws cannot be put in force 
without agents, incumbents. The power and duty of nominating them are cast 
upon him. He must desiccate them to the. Senate, in the first instance ; and in 
order that the laws may be faithfully executed he must nominate faithful and • 
competent officers. Should a vacancy happen in an office during the recess of 
the Senate, this clause requires him to fill it by a temporary commission to some 
other faithful and competent man, as provided in the next preceding clause. 
He does not execute the laws personally, and there is neither a word nor an 
intimation in the whole instrument that he is expected to do so ; but he is X)nly 
. to take care that they are executed ; that is, he is to use vigilantly and faithfully 
the power of nomination given to him separately and the power of appointment 
given to him jointly with the Senate, and the power to fill vacancies so happen- 
ing, given to him solely for |he purpose of causing the laws to be faithfully 
executed for the good of the people. 

The doctrine, asserted broadly and unconditionally in Mr. Johnson's answer, 
that he has as a separate and independent power under the Constitution, the power 
of removal, leads to the most fatal consequences. It directly subverts the 
popular character of the government. If,' by virtue of the clause I am consid- 
ering, he cai^ remove an officer, he may, of course, leave the office without an 
incumbent for an indefinite period of time, thus leaving its duties wholly uaper- 
formcd ; thus wholly defeating the commands of the law, and the people in the 
mean time may be deprived of the benefits of the law. 

It is absurd to call this taking care that the laws be faithfully executed ; it is 
the exact reverse of it, and proves the futility of the claim. 

Again, if this clause gives him the power of thus rendering an office vacant 
and continuing it vacant, (no matter under what pretext,) it gives him full, com- 
plete, and unlimited power to constitute and create, of his own will, the agents 
by whom the laws shall be executed; for, if the clause imparts any power 
whatever, it is unlimited and undefined. The language is, ** shall take care that 
the laws be faithfully executed." The means are not mentioned, and if they 
are not to be looked for in the other clauses relating to the President, then, I 
repeat, if the clause grants any power whatever, it is without limitation and 
supreme. He may resort to any means he chooses. He may give a letter of 
authority to any person to do the acts required by the law, and this without any 
reference to the Senate. He may appoint as well as remove at will ; and he 
becomes, so far as the execuf^on of the laws is concerned, an autocrat and the 
government an absolutism. The mode of constituting the officers of the law, 
pointed out by the appointment clause, becomes a positive superfluity, a dead 
letter; and he may totally. and without mcurring the least responsibility, disre- 
gard it. And this is what he has done in ten distinct instances in appointing 
provisional governors for the rebel States, the boldest invasion of the power of 
Congress ever before attempted, tending directly to a one man despotism. 

It is no reply to eay that the claim of power under this clause is confined, or 
should be confined, merely to the power of removing an officer, and that it does 
not or should not be extended to creating an officer or agent. If it grants to 
him the power of causing the laws to he faithfully executed — ^which is the 
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whole claim in its essence and reality, as no one can deny — ^it is impossible to 
make any distinction between a removal and an appointment or anthorization. 
Both are in their nature equally necessary, equally incidental, indispensable to 
that end. I am in error : an appointment or an authorization is by far the more 
necessary. 

And if this claim is well founded, why can he not of his own motion lery 
and collect taxes, under pretence of taking care that the laws are executed ? 
It is a most obvious means of so doing. 

Again, it is of the nature of legislative power to prescribe by what instru- 
ments the commands of the law shall be performed. But for the power of 
appointment specifically laid down in the Constitution, the legislative power, 
granted wholly to the two houses, might have been employed in creating the 
officers as well as the offices. The appointment alone is withheld from the 
* category of legislative powers granted by the Constitution to the two houses. 
The President has no particle of these powers, but only the power of naming 
and commissioning incumbents. The functions to be performed, the modes and 
manner of performing them, the duration of the term of tenure, all the duties 
and liabilities belonging to the office, are created and defined by the legislative 
power solely. All admit this : the office and all its duties, all its functions, 
all its responsibilities, are purely and exclusively the creations of the law, and 
lie within the legislative power granted to Congress. The mode, the agencies, 
the instrumentalities of carrying into e£Eect the law, are but a part of the law 
itself. 

Now, if the President can, by virtue of the clause requiring him to take care 
that the laws be faithfully executed, constitute and appoint agents to carry the 
laws into efiect, and may do this without the concurrence of the Senate ; if he 
may do it, even, in cases where Confess has omitted to create an office for that 
purpose, why nay he not declare and define the functions, duties, and liabilities 
of such agents and the duration of their terms 1 Of course he may ; and thus 
all that portion of the legislative power relating to the creation of offices and of 
officers to execute the laws is surrendered to him — completely abstracted from 
the general mass of legislative powers granted to Congress by the first section 
of article one of the Constitution ; thus making the clause requiring him to take 
care that the laws be faithfully executed utterly repugnant to and contradictory 
of the terms of that general grant of legislative powers. 

Such a mode of interpreting the Constitution — a mode that annuls and destroys 
one part in order to give a favorite meaning to another — ^is contrary to all the 
established rules of interpretation, and is suicidal and absurd to the last degree. 
It is, indeed, a total overthrow of the system of government under which we 
live. It seeks by cunning glosses and Jesuitical constructions to establish and 
maintain absolutism — the one-man 'power — when the fathers of the Constitution 
fondly imagined they had put up firm barriers against it. 

It is true that the first Congress in 1789 did, as the President's answer sets 
up, by the act organizing the Department of State, recognize and admit the 
power of removal in the President. But it must got be forgotten that this legis- 
lative construction of the Constitution was sanctioned by a majority of only 12 
in the House, while the Senate was equally divided upon it, the casting vote 
being given by John Adams, the Vice-President. This state of the vote 
shows plainly that the opinion thus expressed by the two houses was but an 
opinion, and that it was contested and' resisted by a very powerful opposition. 
The dispute has continued from that day, and the ablest intellects of the coun- 
try have been ranged on thef respective sides ; Sherman, Alexander Hamilton, 
Webster, Clay, and others of the highest eminence as jurists against the power ; 
Madison and numerous others of great ability in favor of it. It has never been 
a settled question, Mr. Webster tells us that, on the passage of the act of 1789, 
it was undoubtedly the great popularity of President Washington and the 
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iinliniited confidence the country reposed in him, that insoi^ the passage of the 
bill by moderating the opposition to it ; and the history of the times coniinns 
the comment. It'was the begiqning of the fis mota. And so donbtfnl has the 
power ever since been considered that there seems to have been no distinct case 
of removal by the President during the session of the Senate but by making to 
them a new nomination. In a speech made by Mr. Webster in the Senate in 
1835, on this same question, he says : 

The power of placing one man in office nccesswirny implies tlie power of turning^ another 
oot. If one man be l^cretarv of State and another beappointed^ the first goes ont by the 
mere force of the appointment of the other, withoat any provions act of removal whatever. 
And this is the practice of the government, and has been J'rom the first. In all the removals 
which have been made, they have genei*ally been effected simply by making other appoint- 
ments. I can find not a case to the contrary. Thert is no such thing as any distinct official 
act of removal, I havo looked into the practice, and cansed inqniries to be made in the 
departments, and I do not learn that any such proceeding is known as an entry or record of 
the removal of an officer from office. 

I have shown that this power of removal by the President solely is unauthor- 
ized by any clause of the Uonstitation, and that the claim has never been acqui- 
esced in by the country. The Supreme Court has never passed upon it As a 
distinct question, it has never been passed upon by any court. It is, therefore, 
without judicial sanction — whatever SHch a sanction may be worth, for it should 
be remembered that judges are but fallible men, and courts often overrule their 
own opinions on the same question. The peace of society requires that in ques- 
tions of private right the decisions of courts should be respected, and should be 
uniform ; but in a purely political question liko the present— a question relating 
solely to the respective powers of the various branches of the government — the 
great and final arbiter must be enlightened reason, drawing its conclusions from 
the intentions and objects of the framers of the Constitution, to be gathered 
from the language they employ, and the historical circumstances which inspired 
their work. 

In this light I cannot regard what is called the legislative construction of 
17S9 as of any weight in the discussion. The public mind has been equally 
divided upon it ever since. Is not the legislation of 1867, therefore, entitled to 
at least equal respect as a legislative construction ? The hoij^e and the Senate of 
1867 were equally enlightened, equally capable of forming a correct opinion, far 
more n Hmeroos, and expressed their opinion with far greater unanimity. Is not this 
precedent even of greater weight than the former, as a legislative construction ? 
And why may not one legislative construction bo as potent to settle a disputed 
constitutional question as another ? And why may it not completely set aside 
that other } The authority is the same in both cases, and if the one opinion is enti- 
tled to more weight than the other, it can only be because of the greater num- 
bers and greater unanimity. 

The next question which arises is, if the President has not the power in 
question, and it belongs jomtly to the President and the Senate, can Congress 
by statute regulate its ei^ercise, as they have assumed to do in the teuure-of- 
office act of 1867 1 

But little time need, I thiulc, be spent upon this inquiry. 

The President and Senate have, as I have shown, the power to remove. 
The investing this power in them is investing it " in the government of the 
United States," as fully and completely as if it were vested in the three branches, 
viz., the legislative, the executive,* and the judicial, altogether ; and this brings 
the case within the clause which declares that " Congress shall have power to 
pass all laws necessary and proper for carryiug into execution the foregoing 
powers, and all other powers vested by this Constitution in the government of 
the United States, or in any department or officer thereof." This power of 
legislation was manifestly intended to cover every power granted hj the instru- 
ment, whether express or implied. No one can read the Constitution without 
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comiog to the condasion that the power of legislation thus to be exercised in 
fuitberaDce of powers granted was intended to be, and is, in faet» coextensive 
with those powers. A naked power gmnted to*the government, (that is, to any 
department or officer of the government, for both expressions mean the same 
thing.) without the means of carrying it into effect bj legislation, would, indeed, 
be preposterous. It would be forever a dormant, incfectual pdwer, as useless 
as if it had never been delegated. 

There is no ground here to dispute about the words of this important clanse. 
Thev are " vested in the government of the United States, or in any department 
or officer thereof." A power vested in either of the two houses, in both jointly, 
in the President, in the courts, the judges, or in individuals, is as much " vested 
in the government of the United States" as if conveyed " to the government" in 
so many words ; for they would, quo ad hor^ represent and act for th^ whole 
government — indeed, would be the government in using the power. Hence the 
grant of the power of removal to the President and Senate is a grant to the gov- 
ernment. The addition of the words "or in any department or officer thereof" 
cannot therefore be held to confer any power not embraced in the precediug 
words, "vested in the government," but is only made from abundant caution, 
and to give, if possible, greater clearness, certainty, and compi^chensiveness to 
the expression. It was to make sure that Congress should legislate for the pur- 
pose of carrjing into execution all the powers granted, whether granted to one 
person or set of persons, or to another. 

It is believed that this principle has never been denied. The whole current 
of federal legislation proceeds from this fountain ; and it is evident that the 
clause was inserted to remove the difficulties which should perpetually be raised 
by cavillers as to the extent of the field of legislation conceded to Congress. 

The authority of Congress, then, to prescribe in what manner this power, 
vested in the President and Senate, shall be exercised ; its authority to direct 
how it shall be used in order to subserve the public interests, to prevent injustice 
and abuses, is indisputable. 

The act of 1867 forbids removals from office at all, except upon evidence of 
unfitness, satisfactory both to the President and the Senate, and requires him to 
lay the evidence belbre the Senate for their action thereon If unsatisfactory 
to them, the officer is not to be removed, but restored to his place ; if satisfactory, 
he is removed, and his place is to be filled by another. 

This is surely a most reasonable, kindly, and salutary mode of exercising the 
power. 

The act then is fully warranted by the Constitution, aud as valid and obliga- 
tory as any other act of Congress. 

The next question is, whether Secretary Stanton came within its provisions t 

It is literally true that the first clause of the first section of the act prohibits 
the removal of every officer, high or low, who had been or should be appointed 
by and with the consent of the Senate. The clause declares that every such 
officer shall hold his office until his successor shall be appointed bv and with 
their advice and consent. He shall be entitled to hold the office until that time. 

The first section directs that all civil officers then in existence shall be enti- 
tled to hold their offices thus : " Except as herein otherwise provided : Provi- 
dedy That the Secretaries of State, of the Treasury, of War, of the Navy, and 
of the Interior, the Postmaster General, and the Attorney General, shall hold 
their offices respectively for and during the term of the President by whom they 
may have been appointed, and for one month thereafter, subject to removal by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate." 

The first clause by its terms applies to all civil officers, judicial as well as 
executive. But the Consti^tion itself takes out of the category the judgea of 
the United States courts by declaring that they " shall hold their offices during 
good behavior ;" so that it could uot affect their tenure. 
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Bat tbe clause was discnssed and passed in presence of the fact tbat there 
was a multitude of offices in the tenure of which there was a limitation of time to 
a certain number of years. The general language of the clause would have had 
the effect* to extend these fixed and limited terms beyond the legal period. 
Foreseeing this, Congress guartied against it by declaring^ that all such officers 
should hold except as otherwise provided in the act. The exception guarding 
against this extension is fdund in section 4, which declares that " nothing in 
this act contained shall be construed to extend the term of any office, the dura- 
tion of which is limited by law." Such is one of the exceptions out of the gen- 
eral language of the first clause. 

. But there were other offices whoso duration was not limited by law. * Among 
these were the offices of those same members of the cabinet. The then members 
had all been appointed by Mr. Lincoln during his fii-st term, and no limit existed 
npon their tenure. Mr. Johnson found them in legal possession of their offices 
when he became President. They had a right to continue to hold indefinitely, 
unless removed. Mr. Lincoln's first term had passed, and he and those cabinet 
officers were holding their offices in his second term. 

The tenure-of-office act was passed while all these facts were immediately 
before Congress. They knew that Mr. Stanton, like his colleague, held by virtue 
of that appointment, and that he had a legal right so to continue to hold. And they 
declare that he '* shall hold his office for and during the term of the President 
by whom he may hofce been (not shall be) appointed." Nothing can be plainer 
than that the expression ** the President by whom he (they) may have been 
appointed/' is a mere dcscriptio personce, or mode of pointing out the person from 
whom the appointment proceeded. 

The proviso does not say that the cabinet officers shall have been appointed 
during any particular term of the President making the appointment, but only 
that they shall hold their offices during his term. It does not require that the 
appointment shall be or shall have been made during the first, second, or any 
subsequent term for which the President is elected ; and he may, by the Con- 
stitution, be elected an indefinite number of times. They are to hold during 
his term, if he has appointed them, ^nd for one month thereafter, no matter 
whether he continues to hold his term or not. It is sufficient that it is his term, 
that is, the term " for which he was elected," in which a Secretary appointed 
by him is found holding the office. 

No one can deny that the expression, " may have been appointed," applies 
as well to past time as to future time. Such is the genius of our language. It 
covers, grammatically, both the past and the future, as we all know from con- 
stant, daily, hourly use ; and it here applies with equal and unerring certainty 
to appointments that had been made and were unexpired at the time it was 
used, and to those to be afterwards made. 

Uttered on the 2d of March, 1867, the language covered, unmistakably, in 
my judgment, the case of Mr. Stanton and his colleagues. Their appointments 
were within its terms and within the purposes of the act. I do not consider 
there was left any room for reasonable doubt or debate. The office and aim of 
the proviso were to change the indefinite period to a definite period in the tenure 
of those offices from a tenure at the will of the President, as had been formerly 
understood and practiced, to a tenure that was absolutely tx> terminate one 
month after the end of the President's term by whom the appointment was or 
should be made. 

This was another exception out of the general language of the fii-st clause, 
and to remove all stfepicion that the general language of the first clause *< is 
and* shall be entitled to hold such office until a successor shall have been in like 
manner appointed and duly qualified," might leave it still to the President alone 
to remove them, the proviso adds that they should be " subject to removal by 
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and with the consent of the Senate/' thus expressly reqairing the consent of 
the Senate if removed before that time. 

As to all other civil officers included in section one, they cannot be removed 
but upon sufficient cause, to be reported to the Senate as required by section 
two, and after a formal suspension. And here was another exception to the 
term of the tenure asserted in the general language of the first clause. 

The ground now taken by the counsel for the accused is that this language, 
covering, as I have shown and as is perfectly manifest, both the existing and 
all future heads of departments, applies only to future heads, leaving tlie existing 
heads wholly unaffected by it, and that such was the intention of Congress, 
dedncible from the act. 

.This construction not only denies to the words " the President by whom they 
may have been appointed" their natural, plain, etymological meaning and appli- 
cation, but is, as to those Secretaries, in direct contradiction of the first clause, 
which by its general language authorizes them to hold until their successors 
are appointed with the consent of the Senate, which was exactly their former 
right. It wrests from the operation of the act without any apparent motive, 
and against the perfectly notorious wishes of both houses of Gongess, the exist- 
ing heads, and applies the act to those whom Mr Johnson and his successors 
may appoint, and is thus totally inconsistent with the meaning and efiect of the 
words " may have been appointed." No rule of construction is better settled 
than that words shull have their natural and popular meaning, unless the statute 
itself shall imiply a different meaning, and here the statute contains no such 
intimation. The construction is plainly at variance with the very language. 

No one will deny that the necessity of including those heads of departments 
was as great at least as that of including future secretaries, unknown to Con- 
gress. Why should they be left to be turned out at the will of Mr. Johnson 
without consulting the Senate, while their successors for all time, and all 
other civil officers, high and low, were protected ? Why was a special exemption 
enacted for his benefit in reference to Mr. Lincoln's appointees whom he had 
continued in his cabinet for two years, and one, at least, of whom, Mr. Stanton, 
he was, he says, aiming to turn out ? No one can answer this question ! Bat 
if, as is contended by the President's counsel, this exception applies only to 
future cabinets, and does not apply at all to the then cabinet, then it follows 
logically and irrecistibly that they fall within the first clause, which expressly 
declares that " every person holding any civil office to which he has been 
appointed by and with the consent of the Senate, and every person who shall 
hereafter be appointed to any such office and shall become duly qualified to act 
therein, is and shall he entitled to hold such office until a successor shall have 
been in like manner appointed and duly qualified." 

Can this proposition be made clearer oy argument ? If the case of those 
cabinet officers is not included in the special clause or exception, it must be 
embraced in this. There is no escape, unless it can be made out that the words 

t " every pei*8on holding any civil office " do not mean what they say. 

t But this construction is a mere afterthought with Mr. Johnson. It was too 
clearly untenable for Mr. Johnson to act upon it in the course of administration. 

tl^is own common sense rejected it, and it makes its appearance only as the 

^citfuge of his despair at a late period. 

of tii^hen he suspended' Mr. Stanton he had no idea of this novel construction. 

their xthen treatea Mr. Stanton's case as within the act. In his message of 

may bmber 12 last, he openly and frankly tells us that he had suspended Mr. 

and witlP — ^ term hitherto unknown to our laws, and «a proceeding equally 
The first chp^i* history. Suspension was a new power created solely by. this 

executive. BuC^^ys i 

the United States ngost last I suspended Mr. Stanton from the exercise of the office of Bee- 
good behavior;" so i 
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The statute says : 

The President may suspend sQcfa officer and dssigitate some suitable person, ^bc 
The President, still ustng the language of ,the statute, says : 
On the same day I designated Oeneral Qrant as Secretary of War ad interim. 

Bat this 13 not all. The statute provides that the President may revoke such 
Buspcnsion ; and he tells us |he suspension has not been revoked. The statute 
required him to report the fact to the Senate within a given time. He did so. 

All this shows conclusively that at that time he regarded Mr. Stanton as 
coming within the act — a sound conclusion, but directly at variance with the 
construction he now sets up. 

Thus it appears that the exceptions to the general language " is and ^hall be 
entitled to hold such office until a siLCcessor is in like manner appointed,** relate 
to the duration of the offices of the various classes of incumbents and to the 
peculiar modes of removal ; one mode being the immediate action of the Pres- 
ident and Senate in case of the heads of departments ; the other the preliminary 
suspension of all other officers by the Presiaent. The statute, it is true, nowhere 
asserts, in terms, the joint power of the Senate in removals, but it is easy to 
see that the theory upon which it goes is, that this power is lodged by the 
Constitution in the President and Senate jointly — ^the true doctrine. It was 
plainly assumed as a postulate by the committee who draughted the bill. They 
regarded it as settled doctrine needing no special recognition, though it is clearly 
recognized in the second section, requiring the President to report the causes of 
a suspension, and the action of the Senate upon them, before tne suspension can 
result in a removal. 

Such, I say, was the theory of the bUl ; the fundamental idea upon which it 
was framed was that the power of removal belonged by the Constitution to the 
President and the Senate, exclusively, and not to the President alone. If it 
belongs to the President alone, then the first section, including the proviso, and 
' the second section, providing for a suspension before removal, are totally void 
for unconstitutionality, for Congress cannot meddle with a power that belongs 
solely to him. 

Such being manifestly the theory of the bill, such the undoubted opinion of 
both houses, it would have Ijeen strange indeed for them to abandon the very 
principle upon which the bill was framed and to recognize in the proviso the odious 
claim of the President to exercise the sole power of removal of the then existing 
heads of department. It was an uncallea for renunciation of the very power 
under which they could act, if they could act at all, on the subject 

I cannot give any weight to the remarks made by members in debate on the 
passnge of the tenure-of-office act. The question is now before us for judicial 
solution, and we must be governed by the language of the act and the mischief 
which led to its passage. We are to construe it as judges, acting on our judicial 
oath, not as legislative debaters. Nothing is more unsafe than to look to the 
legislative debates for the true judicial interpretatioti of a statute. They are 
seldom harmonious, and this case fully illustrates the truth. One honorable 
member of the conference committee viewed this proviso as not applicable to the 
existing cabinet officers, while the gentleman — Manager Williams, of Pennsyl- 
vania — who actually drew it tells us the language embraces them and that such 
•was his intention. 

A reference to two adjudged cases will probably be sufficient on the question 
of the value of such opinions. In Eldridge vs. Williams, (3 Howard's JReport, 
pp. 23 and 24,) Chief Justice Taney observed — 

In expounding tliis law — the compromise act of 1833 — the pndgment of the court cannot 
in amy degree, be iofluenced by the construction placed upon it by members of Conopress in 
the debate which took place on its passage, nor by the metives or reasons assigned bj tbem 
for supporting or opposing amendments that were offered . Tbe law as it oassed is the will 
di a majority of both houses, and the only mode in which that will is spoken is in the act 
haelf. And we must gather their intention from the language there used, comparing it when 
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any ambignity exists with the laws upon the same subject, and lookUig, If necessary, to the 
pablic history of the times in which it was passed. 

In The Bank of Pennsylvania v^. The Commonwealth, (19 Penneylvania State 
Reports, page 166,) Judge Black, one of the counsel for the accused upon this 
record, delivering the opinion of the court, adopts the same view. " The court,'* 
he observes, " in construing an act will not look to what occurred when it was 
on its passage through the legislature ; such evidence is not only valueless, but 
delusive and dangerous." 

I am, and ever have been, fully convinced of the constitutionality of the act, 
and that it embraces by its terms and was intended to embrace the case of Mr. 
Stanton ; and therefore that he could not be removed by Mr. Johnson. The 
attempt so to do was a misdemeanor, as was the appointment of General Thomas. 
It is too late for Mr. Johnson to claim the benefit of any doubt that might arise 
upon the construction of the act. The act is too plain to admit of reasonable 
doubt; and that he himself entertained none is shown by the fact that he adopted 
and recognized the true meaning in suspending Mr. Stanton. He cannot, after 
the commission of the offence, set up a doubt of the correctness of his former 
construction of it by way of removing the«criminal intent. In other words, he 
cannot in this tribunal insist that he is to have the benefit of being himself the 
judge of the law. He is brought before us that we may determine that ques- 
tion for him. 

The next question is, whether the accused has committed the offeifce charged 
in article first of the impeachment ? 

ITiat offence is that on the 21st of February, 1868, while the Senate was in 
session, he issued the order to Secretary Stanton, declaring in so many words 
that the latter was " removed " from his office of Secretary of War, and directing 
him to turn over the records &c., of his office to Greneral Lorenzo Thomas, who 
he says, in the same letter, *' has this day been authorized and empowered to 
* act as Secretary of War ad intenm*' 

Mr. Stanton did not obey, and though Greneral Thomas made two attempts 
to obtain possession and failed in both, the proof is that the accused has bad 
no official communication whatever with Mr. Stanton since that time, and that 
he has, on the contrary, recognized Thomas as Secretary of War until now ; and 
further, that it is the settled purpose of Thomas still to obtain possession of the 
office, under a direction given him by the accused on the 21st of February, and 
under the order. 

The charge here is not that Mr. Johnson actually and legally removed Sec- 
retary Stanton. This he could not do, either by the order or the use of force, 
against the will of the Secretary ; for the first section of the statute protected 
him and prohibited such a removal. It was, in law, an impossibility* Mr. 
Stanton could not in law be removed without the consent of the Senate. The 
charge, therefore, is, thait the order was issued tvifA intent to remove him and 
contrary to the provisions of the act, — ^not an actual and legal ouster from and 
vacation of the office, although the respondent, in his answer, (p. 27,) treats the 
order as havine that precise effect, claiming that it worked an actual and legal 
removal. And, so far as it has been possible for him to give it that decisive 
character, it was a removal ; for the proof is clear and uncontradicted that he 
has since that time in no way whatever recognized Mr. Stanton as Secretary^ 
of Wfer, but has recognized General Thomas. 

Section six of the statute .declares, that ** every removal," &c., " contrary tp 
the provisions of this act," * * « shall be deemed and is hereby taken to be 
a high misdemeanor," punishable by "fine not exceeding $10,000, or by 
imprisonment not exceeding five years," &c 

It is certain that the accused could not, by any lawful means, have removed 
Mr. Stanton, because the law forbade it ; and the law does not sanction, much 
less Ainiish* means for its o^irn violation ; and as the law prohibited and made 
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criminal the end which the order of removal and appointment had in victt, it 
prohibited and made criminal the use of any and all means for the accomplish- 
ment of that end. It rendered all acts naturally calculated, and all attempts, to 
commit the specific offence of ** removal" criminal. The order of removal and 
the order appointing General Thomas were alike criminal ; the delivery of the 
paper containing them to G-eneral Thomas on the 2l8t of February ; the direc- 
tion to him (p. 414) to deliver it to Mr. Stanton ; the delivery of it to him ; the 
direction given by the accused to General Thomas on the same day to '* go on 
and take charge of the office and perform the dutics^^* (p. 422.) after Mr. Stanton 
had expressly rerased to surrender it. as the accused was informed by Thomas, 
(p* 433 ;) the continued refusal of the accused to recognize Mr. Stanton officially 
as the lawful Secretary of War ; and his open recognition of an intruder vested 
with no legal authority as such*— these facts, fully in proof, constitute a delib- 
erate attempt to consummate the offence of removal mentioned in section 6 of 
the act. He has used all the means in his power, ^ort of actual violence, to 
tnm Mr. Stanton out, and the proof is strong that he meditated force, should 
other means fail ; for it is indeed a tax upon our credulity to ask us to acquit 
him of that purpose, while we know th^unquolified directioa he gave to Thomas, 
to " go on and take charge of the office and perfoim the duties," and the rep^^ated 
thre^ of the latter to " break down the door," to " kick that fellow out," and 
hitf scheme of obtaining a military force for the purpose from General Grant. 
Considering the very intimate relations then and stUl existing between the 
accused and Greneral Thomas, it can hardly be supposed that these highhanded 
proceedings, contemplating actual bloodshed, could have been wholly without 
the knowledge and sanction of the accused, whose feelings were wrought up to 
a high pitch of resentment and hatred towards Mr. Stanton. 

But the proof is perfectly clear and convincing that, so far as was practicable 
for him, short of a violent expulsion of Mr. Stanton from his office, he had 
already incurred-— boldly, audaciously, defiantly all the guilt of removing 
and putting the Secretary out of his office. And I cannot doubt that under 
an indictment for the specific crime of remoning him contrary to the pro- 
visons of the act he would be held to have committed the offence. For, having 
done all in his power to commit it, proving by his own acts that he has, so far 
as be is concerned, committed it, and confessing in his plea, as he not only con- 
fesses but claims in his answer to the impeachment, (p. 27,) that his two orders 
actually accomplished it and installed the intruder, would npt a court of justice 
hold that the crime was complete ? Would it not hold that inasmuch as title 
to the office rests in and wholly consists of the law, that it cannot be dissolved 
and destroyed but in accordance with the law ? and that therefore no person can 
be, technically and strictly speaking, " removed " at all by any other person so 
as to divest him of his title. Would it not hold that the word " removal " in 
the sixth section must not be construed as implying * a legal divestiture of the 
title, a8 it was understood in former statutes and the old practice of the Execu- 
tive, bat any act, done with or ^thout force, evincing a purpose to prevent the 
incumbent from holding and enjoying his office during its fixed term as provided 
in section four, of the act, or until a successor shall h^ve been appointed by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate as provided in section one ? If the 
word "removal" is to be taken in the sense of *< amotion from office" by 
which the title is dissolved, then it is obvious the crime cannot be committed ; for 
as it is the law alone that binds or attaches the office to the incumbent, the liga- 
ment cannot be severed but by the law, and no mui can make or annul a law, 
nor, consequently, commit this technical crime of ** removal." 

Surely the expressions, *' appointment, employment, made, had, or exercised, 
' contrary to the provisions of this act, and the making, signing, sealing, counter- 
signing or issniog of any commission or letter of authority for or in respect to 
.such appointment or employment," connected with the term removal in the 
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same section, cannot be construed as implying legal and effectual appointments, 
&c., but must imply mere attempts in those forms to confer thelegtil title to an 
office. It is too plain for argument that the attempt merely to confer it is 
punishable, not the actual, legal bestowment, which is rendered impossible by 
the penal clause prohibiting it, and section one, which also prohibits it. 

If, then, the words "appointment," "commission," equally technical, must be 
construed as mere attempts to expel an 9fficer contrary to the statute, it is equally 
obvious that the word " removal " must have the same meaning and effect, for if 
the meaning I am resisting be adopted the whole statute becomes nugatory. 

The construction I am combatting makes the act self-contradictory, for while 
the first section says "every person shall continue to hold his office," &c., the 
sixth section is made practically to say that he may be removed ; that is, he 
may be divested of the office, and lose it by a removal before the allotted time. 

It seems to me, therefore, that the true practical construction to be given the 
term is such as I have above indicated. That such is its popular sense I need 
not take time to argue. What has ever been understood to be a removal from 
office has been nothing more than the issuing of a formal order for that purpose 
by some officer having or claiming, as the accused now does, to have the power, 
and I cannot doubt but that the offence under the statute was complete the 
moment the order was served on Mr. Stanton. The Senate assuredly so 
thought, when in their resolution of February 21, p. 148, they declared in 
answer to Mr. Johnson's message announcing that he had removed Mr. Stanton, 
" that under the Constitution and laws of the United States the President has 
no power to remove the Secretary of War, and designate any other officer to 
perform the duties of that office ad interitn.** It was that order of removal that 
the Senate thus condemned, as being contrary to the Constitution and laws of 
the United States, not the legal and actual removal of the Secretary, for we held 
that he was in office, notwithstanding the order, holding in virtue of the Con- 
stitution and of the tenure-of-office act of March 2, 1867. 

I think, therefore, the House of Representatives might properly and legally 
have charged Mr. Johnson with having " removed " Mr. Stanton, describing the 
offence in the language of the statute, instead of charging him with having 
unlawfully issued the order with intent to violate the act and the further intent 
to remove Mr. Stanton, as is done in the first article. 

The first article may, in my opinion, and should, be regarded as chai^ng that 
the accused actually committed the offence of a removal from office of Mr. Stan- 
ton ; for his order and other acts, in proof, are, in the popular mind, all that is 
meant by the term " removal " in the statute ; and I therefore regard this article 
as framed directly upon the statute, charging that the accused removed Mr. 
Stanton contrary to it. 

I add that, even without the statute, I look upon the act as a plain violation 
of the Constitution of the United States, a violation of his oath to take care 
ihat the laws be faithfully executed, and therefore an impeachable offence. 
Committed under the grave circumstances in evidence, I need go no further to 
find him guilty of the highest crime and misdemeanor he can commit, for it is 
an undisguised attempt to subvert the legal, constitutional, and popular character 
of our govL^rnment— one which no true friend of the government can wink •at — 
a step towards autocracy and absolutism — an effort to strip the Senate of all 
effectual power over appointments to office, and carrying with itself, if uurebuked 
and unpunished, imminent danger of further fundamental changes towards cor- 
ruption and despotism. The power of impeachment alone is left to the people 
to ward off the peril and to vindicate the popular character of their government. 
Never, in my judgment, was there, in our country, an occasion so imperatively 
demanding its exercise. 

But if the first article oe regarded only as an attempt to commit the crime 
mentioned in the sixth section of the act, it is obviously sustainable by the 
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roles of kw. No principle is better settled than that an attempt — not, indeed, 
a mere intention not evinced by any act — but any act or endeavor to accom- 
plish and bring abont the commission of an offence, is itself a misdemeanor. 
Professor Greeuleaf, in his excellent Treatise on Evidence, (vol. 3, p. 4,) lays 
down the principle, derived from numerons adjudged cases, that " the attempt 
to cooimit a crime, though the crime be but a misdemeanor, is itself a misde- 
meanor. And to constitute such an attempt there must be an intent that the 
crime' shall be committed by some one, and an act done in pursuance of that 
intent" 

This doctrine is fully sustained by the following English and American cases : 

Reg. r*. Meredith, 8 C, and P. 589 ; Rex vs. Higgins, 2 E , 5, 17, 21 ; 
Commonwealth vs. Harrington, 3 Pick., 26 ; Rex vs. Vaughan, 4 Burr., 2494 ; 
State vs, Avery, 7 Conn., 266. 

Many other cases might be cited affirming the same salutary doctrine. Mr. 
Russell, in his Treatise on Crimes, (vol. 1, pp. 4t5-'6,) lays down the same doc- 
trine, and it is of daily application in the administration of justice. 

Commenting upon and vindicating it from doubts and objections, Lord Kenyon 
said in one of the cases cited that he regarded a denial of it as a ** slander upon 
the law." 

Did, then, Mr. Johnson cherish the intention to turn Mr. Stanton out of office 
contrary to the provisions of the act i In his answer he tells us that he did, 
and that he issued the orders in question with that intent. The other acts of 
bis, not evidenced in writing, prove the same thing. He entertained that inten- 
tion and did those acts, tending to an^ designed for that sole purpose, in order 
to remove Mr. Stanton from his office against his will and contrary to the plain 
commands of the law. 

There can be but one conclusion. He incurred the guilt, and under the first 
article I therefore pronounce him guilty, whether the article he regarded as 
founded directly upon the statute or as charging the common law misdemeanor 
of attempting to commit the statutory offence. 

The second article of the impeachment charges the accused with having issued 
and delivered to General Thomas the order of February 21 , authorizing and 
empowering him to act as Secretary of War ad interim, and directing him 
*' immediately to enter upon the discharge of the duties pertaining to that office,'' 
there being no vacancy in the office. 

This was too plainly to be debated, a ** letter of authority" to Thomas, and 
an obvious violation of the sixth section of the tenure-of-office act. No one can 
doubt it. The section provides that the *' making, signing, sealing, counter- 
signing or issuing of any • • • letter of authority" — not conferring the 
office but — "for or in respect to any such appointment or employment, shall be 
deemed and is hereby declared to be a high misdemeanor." 

This was an open, deliberate, undisguised commission of the offence ; and if 
this statute is not totally void and inoperative for unconstitutionality, mere waste 
paper, the accused must be found guilty under this article. 

The idea, so strongly pressed upon us by the counsel for the accused, that 
this letter of authority as well as the order removing Mr. Stanton are to be 
treated as innocent acts, on the pretence that they were done merely to obtain 
the decision of the Supreme Court as to the constitutionality of the statute, is 
out of place on this trial. Notwithstanding such intention, if it existed, the 
offence was nevertheless actually committed, and the sole issue the Senate has 
to try is whether it was in fact knowingly committed, not whether the motives 
that led to it were one thing or another. To excuse or justify the intelligent 
commission of an offence on the ground that the motive was good would bo 
monstrous indeed. It would be to set aside the whdie penal code at once and 
permit every bad man and many good men to be judges in their own caee. 
Society could not exist under such a puerile and capricious system. Besides, 
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this motive, wbicb the^ evidence places rather in the light of an afler-fhoof^ht 
than a ruling design accompanying and coeval with his resolution to remove Mr. 
Stanton, was properly to be addressed to the House of Representatives in order 
to prevent tbe finding of the impeachment. It was, it of any weight at all, 
matter of mitigation and excuse for committing the o£Pence, and naturally 
addressed itselt to the discretion of tbat body upon the question whether upon 
the whole it was worth while to bring him to trial ; for surely it has no tendency 
to prove that he did not knowingly and wilfully commit the offence. We can- 
not, therefore, sitting in our judicial capacity and acting on our oath to decide 
'* according to law,'' give this pretence any weight in determining the issue. 

The House had the constitutional right to bring the accused before us for 
trial. We are to try him according to the Jaw and the evidence which the law 
makes applicable ; and the House and the people in whose behalf they come 
before us have a right to demand of us that he shall be so tried ; and our own 
oath makes it equally imperative upon us. 

The tliird article charges that Mr. Johnson issued the order to General Thomas 
without authority of law while the Senate was in session, no vacancy having 
happened during the recess of the Senate, with intent to violate the Con&tita- 
tion of the United States. 

Thisaiticle distinctly raises the question whether, while the Senate is in ses- 
sion and not in recess, the President can lawfully under the Constitution appoint 
to an office without the advice and consent of the Senate. 

1 have already shown that under the naked Constitution he cannot do this, 
and that the attempt is a violation of his oath. 

But the tcnure-of-office act forbids it, by declaring in the firdt section that an 
officer appointed by and with the advice and consent of the Senate ** shall be 
entitled to bold his office until a successor shall have been in like manner 
appointed and duly qualified." 

This provision of course renders Thomas's appointment unlawful, for there 
cannot bo two incumbents lawfully in possession of the office of Secretary of 
War at the same time. 

But it is sufficient under this aiticle to say that the Constitution itself pro- 
hibited this appointment of Thomas, for the President could not make it during 
the session of the Senate without their advice and consent. It was a wilfm 
attempt to usurp the powers of the Senate, and therefore a gross violation of a 
high public duty attached to him ^y his oath of office, and a high crime tending 
towards and designed to accomplish a fundamental and dangerous revolution of 
the government in this respect 

The depign here was to pass the office absolutely into the hands of Thomas 
for him to hold for an indefinite period of time, and independently, and to 
enable him to exercise all its functions as freely as if he had held a formal 
commission with the consent of the Senate; and the useless Latin phrase 
ad interim imparts to the act no qualification and imposes no resfraint on his 
powers. Under the then existing circumstances no temporary appointment 
could be made. There was no law whatever that provided for it. Mr. Stanton 
was not absent but present in the office; he was not disabled by sickness bat 
was in full health ; he had not resigned but had refused to do so ; he was not dead 
but alive. And it is impossible to see what magic significance was attached, 
or could be attached, to the words ad interim. If the appointment made Thomas 
Secretary of War, as the accused claims, then his tenure was at the President's 
pleasure and he needed no confirmation, and was to hold until turned out by 
htm ; no law forbade it, and the Constitution, as construed by Mr. Johnson, 
allowed it. 

I cannot, therefore, hesitate to find him guilty under the third article. 

The fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh articles charge substantially but one 
ofienee— that of conspiring with Thomas unlawfully to prevent Mr. Stanton 
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from remaining in the office of Secretary of War aod exercising its functions, 
and anlnwfullj to seize and get possession of the property of the United States 
in the office. 

I think this corrnpt and unlawful agreement between Mr. Johnson and 
Thomas is fully made out by the evidence. The averment of the means by 
which the object was to be accomplished — whether by force, fraud or intimida- 
tion — is not material. It is the agreement entered into between them to do the I 
tadatqful act — to accomplish the forbidden end — that constitutes the crime. 
And it is not easy to see how this agreement could be more clearly proved. 
The delivery of the letter of authority to Thomas, and his acceptance of the 
same ; the delivery to him of the order removing Mr. Stanton and the delivery 
thereof by Thomaa to Mr. Stanton ; the demand made by Thomas for posses- 
sion ; Mr. Stanton's peremptory refusal and order to Thomas to depart ; his 
written order to Thomas, forbidding him to issue any orders as Secretary of 
War; the report of this demand and refusal and prohibitory order made by 
Thomas to Mr. Johnson, and the deliberate direction given by the latter, after 
hearing this report from Thomas, to " go on and take charge of the office and 
perform its duties,'* — all which things happened on the 21st of February — 
and the second, and menacing, demand for the office by Thomas on the next 
daj — all show, as clearly as human conduct can show, that just such an agree- 
ment was entered into by the accused and Thomas. 

And it is made perfectly clear by the evidence that, but for the resolute 
firmness of Mr. Stanton, that agreement would have been carried into complete 
performance, and all the public property belonging to the office seized and 
possessed by Thomas, a mere intruder. I therefore find the accused guilty 
under the fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh articles of the impeachment. 

The eighth article differs from the second and third only in the averment that the 
order appointing Thomas was issued ''with intent unlawfully to control the dis- 
bursements of moneys appropriated for the military service and for the Depart- 
ment of War." 

I think such an intention fully made out by the proofs. General Thomas 
himself swears in his direct examination (page 414) that when the accused 
appointed him he remarked that he (Mr. Johnson) was *' determined to support 
the Constitution and laws.'' This was a very gratuitous, idle remark, unless it 
implied a design to do something unusual, some dash against the legislation of 
Congress, which he so much disliked, and was, of course, uttered with reference 
to the tenure-of-office act, which was the only means by which Mr. Stanton 
kept the place he then designed to give to Thomas. He was resolved to '' sup- 
port," &c., against this act, and the declaration was an invitation to Thomas to 
aid him in trampling on that statute. 

On his cross-examination (page 432) General Thomas swears the President 
said in this interview, '* I shall uphold the Constitution and the laws, and I 
expect you to do the same;" and adds» ''I said, certainly, I would do it, and 
would obey his order s,^^ 

ThiSt he says, was, as he supposes, ''very natural, speaking to his com- 
mander-in-chief." 

I think not. To my mind, this strange colloquy, which could not have taken 
place but in pursuance of Johnson's unlawful and audacious design, a design 
well understood by Thomas, evinces unmistakably, on the part of Thomas, the 
supple and reckless spirit of a dependant and flatterer, ready and willing to obey 
the slightest signal oi the hand that foods him. It is an assurance to Johnso4i 
that he is his tool, and will obey his wishes in all things. Contrast this low 
sycophancy with the manly and soldierly demeanor of General JSmory when 
he repelled the suggestioi^ of Mr. Johnson that he should accept orders from 
him directly, and that the requirement of the act of 1863 to send them through 
the Genersd of the army was unconstitutional and contrary to the terms of his 
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commiflsioff I The contrast is indeed striking. Thomas is already debancbod, 
and bows pliantly to the will of a master ! and had he eot possession of the 
War Office no one can doubt for a moment that he wonla have disbursed the 
moneys of the department in obedience to Johnson's orders. Of course, the 
employment of such a person would effectually subject the public moneys to 
the will of the employer ; and there seems to be no other reason or motive for 
employing him except to give such control to the accused. He is not so igno- 
rant as not to have foreseen, from all he heard and observed at that critical 
moment, that a military force would have to be employed and paid in order to 
carry out his design of ejecting Mr. Stanton and getting control of his office; 
tfnd he claimed the right to control h in all respects. Such a provision natu- 
rally and necessarily suggested to his designing mind the acquisition of money 
to pay. the expenses of the tremendous experiment he meditated ; and I cannot 
doubt that the employment of Thomas, willing as he was to obey Mr. Johnjtom*s 
orders, had in direct object the control of those moneys. I therefore find him 
guilty under the eighth article.^ 

As to the ninth article, I do not think the proof sufficiently dear to justify me 
in saying that the accused pronounced the act of 1863, requiring him to transmit 
all orders through the General of the anpy, unconstitutional, **ftUh intent thereby 
to induce said £mory, in his official capacity as commander of the department 
of Washington, to violate the provisions of said act, and to take and receive, 
act upon and obey," the orders of Mr. Johnson not thus transmitted. Tho 
conduct of Mr. Johnson towards Oeneral Emory was higlily censurable; but I 
do not think that particular intention is fully made out. The evidence raises 
a suspicion that such may have been the case, but is consistent with the sup- 
position of the absence of such an intention, and the doubt must go to the benefit 
of the accused. 

As to the tenth article, the evidence is conclusive that the accused made the 
popufar harangues therein set forth. The essence of the charge is that these 
discourses were ** intended tp set aside the rightful authority and powers of 
Congress, and to bring the Congress of the United States into disgrace, ridicule, 
hatred, contempt, and reproach, and to destroy the regard and respect of all 
the people of the United States for their authority." 

Mr. Johnson was the lawful President of the United States; one of his sworn 
duties was to " take care that the laws be faithfully executed.** The thirty- 
ninth Congress was a lawful Congress, as much so as any that ever sat. They 
were elected by exactly the same constituency who elected Mr. Johnson 
Vice-President in 1864. Under their legislation the rebellion was put 
down, and ^Ir. Johnson hitnself, as military governor of Tennessee, had aided 
actively in carrying it out, and lad had the benefic of the joint resolution of Feb- 
uary, 1865, excluding from the count of electoral votes for President and Vice- 
President those cast in certain of the States in rebellion. It did not, therefore, 
lie in his mouth to deny, directly or indirectly, that the thirty-ninth Congress 
was a valid) constitutional Congress. None but such as contended that the gov- 
ernment was broken up by the secession and rebellion of the eleven States — 
that is, none but a traitor, could consistently and decently make such a declara- 
tion. And yet he says, in his 18th of August speech, (referred to in the first 
specification,) made in the Executive Mansion, and addressed to the honorable 
senator from Maryland (Mr. Johnson) and others, and without rebuke or reply 
from that learned senator, ** We have seen hanging upon the verge of the gov- 
ernment, as it were, a body called, or which assumes to be, the Congress of the 
United States, while, in fact, it is a Congress of only a part of tho States ; '* 
plainly intimating that that Congress had no power to pass laws for the gov* 
cmment of the rebel States, and were, in fact and in law, incompetent to leffis- 
late for tho whole country ; a doctrine that openly encouraged sedition and Sis* 
obedience to the laws in at least those States, if not in all others-^the laws 
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which he alone, of all the people of the United States, was expressly bound by 
oath and the Constitatiou to see "faithfully executed/' Suppose a judge of a 
State court, charged with administering the laws, should go about among the 
people and tell them thus openly in public speech that the legislation of the 
State was no legislation — that their laws were all void, and that the citizens 
were not under obligation to obey them— would not the power of impeach- 
ment be at once brought to bear upon him ? And why ? Because, entertaining 
such opinion^, he desecrates his office, and is therefore UaNFIT longer to remain 
in it. Did we not sustain the impeachment against Judge Humphreys, of Ten- 
nessee, for that which was the exact equivalent of this charge, namely, incul- 
cating in a public speech the right of secession from the Union and of rebellion ? 
What did he say, but that the government of the United States was in law no 
government for the seceded States ? He had committed no act of treason, and 
the only proof was that he had thus spoken. And we convicted and removed 
him because he had thus spoken. 

The second and third specifications cont^n like matter. The vulgar 
harangues therein recited are in denial of the legal constitutional validity of the 
statutes passed by the 39th Congress, and tend directly to excite sedition and 
insurbordination to, and disobedience of, those laws, the speaker being himself 
specially and solely charged by the Constitution with the official duty of taking 
care that those*laws shall be '* faithfully executed." He assumes a position ih 
direct antagonism to his oath and his duty. He himself was setting the example 
of disobedience to the laws, and encouraging others to imitate his wicked exam- 
ple. Does the law impose no responsibility for wanton conductl ike this ? May a 
public magistrate deny, contemn, and deride the duties of his office with impu- 
nity I His counsel say yes. I say no. Society must be protected by law^ 
and in order that that protection may exist the laws must be respected by those 
chained with their execution, not aspersed and trampled upon. 

No question of the " freedom of .speech " arises here. It is not because he 
speaks scoffingly and contemptuously of Congress as a body; not because he 
dissents from their legislation merely and expresses that dissent; not because 
he utten* against them the false and malicious calumny that the New Orleans 
riot, which he calls ''another rebellion," "had its origin in the radical Coa- 
grees ;" not because he descends to the low business of lying about and scan- 
dalizing them, that the House has preferred this article agaiust him, but because 
he inculcates the idea that their statutes are no laws and not to be respected by 
the people as laws, and because he openly threatens (in his St. Louis speech) 
to *'kick them out; to kick them out just as fast as he can ;" thus distinctly 
coayeying the threat to use revolutionary violence against that Congress and 
to disperse them. It was an open threat to commit treason. And yet his 
counsel tell us that it was innocent and harmless. 

Td my mind the tenth article charges one of the gravest offences contained 
in the impeachment. The feeHngs of the whole country were shocked and dis- 
gusted by the lawless speeches of this bully President. Men and women all 
over the land hung their heads in shame^and the wise and reflecting saw in 
him a coarse, designing, and dangerous tyrant. 

I vote him guilty under the tenth article, and under each of the three specifi- 
cations. 

As to the eleventh article, it charges in substance that he attempted to pre- 
vent the execution of the tenure-of-office act, by unlawfully devising means to 
prevent Mr. Stanton from resuming the functions of his office, and to prevent 
the execution of the said clause in the appropriation act of 1867, and the recon* 
stniction act of March 2, 1867. 

In finding him guilty under this whole article I only consult his official 
record, bis official history, and the other facts clearly in proof. His whole 
policy has been that the reconstruction act was both improper and unconstitu- 
4 I P — ^VoL iii 
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tional, and he has detected the thirty-ninth and fortieth Congresses, because 
they have been of an opposite opinion. This trouble has grown out of hte 
determination to govern the rebel States by his executive decrees in defiance 
of the Wishes of the people of the United States expressed through the legisla- 
tion of Congress ; in other words, to be himself the ruling power in this regard. 
This is usurpation and tyranny, and I think it ought to be thus met and 
branded. Our position as the first free nation of the world demands it at oar 
hands ; and whatever may chance to bo the result of this trial, whatever may be 
the future fortunes of those who are now sitting in judgment, I can desire no 
better authenticated claim to the free and enlightened approval of future ages 
than that I gave my vote against him on this article ; nor do I think myself 
capable of any act that would shed greater honor on my posterity than thus to 
endeavor to vindicate for them and their posterity the rights of a free and inde- 
pendent people governing themselves within the limits of their own free Con- 
stitution. 



Opinion of Mr. Senator Johnson. 

Time does not permit an examination in detail of the several articles of 
impeachment. I content myself, therefore, with considering the legal questions 
upon which the most of them depend. 

I. For what can the President be impeached 1 If the power was given with- 
out assigning the causes, it is obvious that he would be almost wholly dependent 
upon Congress, and that was clearly not designed. The Constitution conse- 
quently proviJes that impeachment can only be for "treason, bribery, or other 
high crimes and misdemeanors.'* For no act which does not fall within the 
legal meaning of those terms can impeachment be maintained. Political opinions, 
whatever they may be, when not made crimes or misdemeanors, are not the sub- 
jects of the power. If any such opinions can be legally declared crimes or mis- 
demeanors, what are spoken, no matter by whom, when no force is nsed distuib- 
ing the public peace, certainly cannot be, such legislation being prohibited, not 
only by reason of the absence of any delegated authority to Congress, but 
because that department is expressly prohibited from so legislating by the very 
terms of the first of the amendments of the Constitution, providing that ** Con- 
gress shall makQ no law " " abridging the freedom of speech.'* This guarantee 
extends to every citizen, whether he be in public or private life. Whatever a 
private citizen can say without responsibility to Congress, the President or any 
other official can say. The prpvision is intended to secure such freedom to all 
wi>iout regard to official station. The right is a personal one, for the exercise 
of which there is no responsibility. It Is secured as absolutely to every person 
as the right of freedom of speech is secured to members of Congress by the sixth 
section of the first article of the Constitution, which says that " for any speech 
or debate in either house they shall not be questioned in any other place." 
Both provisions are upon the theory, proved to be correct by history, that a free 
government is ever best maintained (if indeed it can be maintained without it) 
by such unfettered freedom. Its possession by others than memberrfof Congress 
is a necessary restraint upon that department, whilst its possession by its mem- 
bers is equally necessary to a proper exercise of their power. In both instances 
the right is placed beyond restraint. 

If members of Congress in debate assail the President in disparaging and 
vituperative language — if they charge him with treason — a violation of every 
^niy — a want of every virtue, and with every vice; if they even charge him 
r^ith having been accessory to the murder of his lamented predecessor — charges 
calcukted to bring him "into disgrace," •• hatred," " contempt, and reprpach " — 
they are exempt from responsibility by any legal proceeding, because *• freedom 
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of speech and debate" is their right — how can it be that the President is respon- 
sible for the speeches alleged to have been made by him at the places and times 
referred to in the tenth and eleventh articles, when freedom of speech is eqaally 
secured to him ? That sach speeches, whether made by members of Congress or 
the President, are in bad taste, and tend to disturb the harknony which should 
prevail between the two departments of the government, may be conceded, but 
there is no law making then crimes or misdemeanors. This was attempted to 
be done, as far as printed publications were concerned, by the second section of 
the act of the 14th of July, 1798, (the sedition act.) The constitutionality of 
that law was denied by many of the most eminent men of the day, and the party 
which passed it was driven from power by an overwhelming* majority of the 
people of the country, upon the ground that it palpably violated the Coti- 
Btitution. By its own terms, it was to continue bat for a brief period, and no 
one in or out of Congress has ever suggested its revival. But the passage of 
the act proves that without such a law oral speeches or written publications in 
regard to any department of the government are not criminal offences. 
* If these views be sound, the articles which charge the President with having 
committed a high misdemeanor by the speeches made in Washington, St. Louis, 
and Cleveland, in 1862, are not supported — first, because there is no law which 
makes them misdemeanors; and, second, because if there was any such law it 
would be absolutely void. 

II. That the terms crimes and misdemeanors in the quoted clause mean legal 
crimes and misdemeanors (if there could lie any doubt upon the point) is further 
obvious ifrom the provision in the third section of the first article of the Copsti- 
totion, that, notwithstanding the judgment on impeachment, the party is liable 
to *• indictment, trial, judgment, and punifehment according to law." This proves 
that an officer can only be impeached for acts for which he is liable to a criminal 
prosecution. Whatever acts, therefore, could not be criminally prosecuted under 
the general law cannot be the grounds of an impeachment. Nor is this doctrine 
peculiar to the United States. It was held in the case of the impeachment of . 
Lord Melville, as far back as 1806, and has never since been judicially contro- 
verted in England. The charges in that case were the alleged improper with- 
drawal and use of public funds intrusted to him as treasurer of the navy. By 
the managers it was contended faat these were by law crimes and misdemeanors, 
and denied by his lordship's counsel. The impeachment evidently turned upon 
the decision of the question. The opinion of the judges was requested by the 

, House of Lords, and their answer was, that they were not crimes or misde- 
meanors, and his lordship, on a vote, in the aggregate upon all the articles, of 
1,350, was acquitted by a majority of 824. 

III. Are, then, the acts alleged in the first eight articles crimes and misde- 
meanors ? * 

1. Are they so independent of the actual intent with which they were done 1 

2. If not, are they without criminality because of such actual intent? 

I. The acts charged are the orders of the President of the 21st of February, 
1868, removing Mr. Stanton as Secretary of War, and appointing General 
Thomas as Secretary ad interim. The President's authority for the first, his 
counsel contend, is vested in him by the Constitution, and not subject to the 
power of Congress ; and that if it was, and Congress had a right to pass the 
act of the 2d of BJarch, 1867, "regulating the tenure of certain civil offices," 
that act did not take from him the power to remove Mr. Stanton. I will con- 
sider the second question first. What, then, in regard to Ur. Stanton is the 
trxjte construction of that act ? Did it leave the President's right to remove him 
as be possessed it before the act was passed ? With all respect to the contrary 
opinion, I think that it clearly did. 

Without referring now to the different views entertained by the House of 
Representatives and the Senate as to the propriety of including cabinet officers 
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within the restriction which the law imposes upon the President in relation to 
other civil officers, it seems to me to he perfectly clear, from the language of the 
act itself, that Mr. Stanton's case is not within such restrict ien. In the first 
place, the title of the act is the regulation of the tenure of certain (not of a//) 
civil offices. In the second, the tenure prescribed in the body of the first section 
is, that every person holding a civil office under an appointment made by the 
President, with the advice and consent of the Senate, and who has duly qualified, 
is to hold his office until his successor shall in like manner be appointed and 
qualified. If the law stopped here, the cabinet would be embraoed and hold 
by the same tenure. But from this tenure certain exceptions are made. The 
concluding part*of the section is in these words : " except as herein otherwise 
provided/* These latter words mean the same thing as if they were in the 
neginning, instead of the close of the section. Place them in the beginning aed 
no one could doubt their meaning. 

It would then be clear that it was not the purpose to prescribe the tenure cf 
all officers appointed by the President with the consent of the Senate, and that 
in regard to some a difierent one was to be provided. If this be right, and I do 
not see that it can be questioned, it follows that whatever tenure is difierentlj 
prescribed as to other offices, these are not to be held by the tenure in the first 
section. Immediately succeeding the words of exception before quoted, follows 
the pcovision to which the exception refers, « that the Secretaries of State, of 
the Treasury, of War, of the Navy, and of the Interior, the Postmaster General, 
andfthe Attorney General," are to hold by a different tenure from that before 
defined. And this is, that they are to " hold their offices respectively for and 
diying the term of the President by whom they may have been appointed* and 
for one month thereafter,'' subject, of course, to removal by the President, with 
the approval of the Senate. That this proviso withdraws the offices specially 
enumerated from the operation of the enacting clause cannot be doubted. It 
has the same effect in this regard as if it had been the first section of the act 
instead of a proviso to that section. If it had been itself the first section, and 
what is now the first section without the proviso had been the second, then all 
would admit that the tenure of office provided by the first section as it stands 
would have nothing to do with the tenure of cabinet officers. In other words, 
that it was the object of the act to assign to these offices a tenure entirely dis- 
tinct from that assigned to other civil offices. 

The only inquiiy that remains is, what is the tenure by which cabmet officers 
hold their places ? That they are not to hold them for an unlimited period is 
evident. What, then, is the limitation of their title 1 

I. It commences, necessarily, with the date of thcdr appointments. 

II. It expires at "^the end of the term of the President by whom they may 
have been appointed," and one month thereafter. Mr. Stanton was* appointed 
by President Lincoln during his first term, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. By virtue of that appointment, and by that alone, he was com- 
missioned* He never received any other appointment or commission. If the 
act of the 2d of March, 1867, had passed during Mr. Lincoln's first term, and 
was constitutional, Mr. Stanton's term of office would have expired at the end 
of one month succeeding the termination of Mr. Lincoln's first term, with no 
other right afterwards to the office than in the nature of a tenancy at sufferance. 

The title which he could claim under the act of 1867 has long since ended. 
To enable him to hold the office against the wisliof the President, by wh<»n be 
was not appointed, in my judgment, would be a palpable violation of the law, 
equally inconsistent with its language and its object. Inconsistent with its 
language, because that says that the office is to be held ** for and during the 
term of the President by whom" he was appointed, and Mr. Lincoln's term 
necessarily terminated with his life. Inconsistent with its object, because* that 
clearly is to leave a President who comes into office at the termination, by what- 
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ever cause, of the term of his predecessor, the unfettered right at the ^d of one 
month after such terminatioo to select his own cabinet. 

If the propriety (conceding Congress to have the power) be admitted of denying 
to the President the right exercised by all of his predeeessors of removing a 
cabinet officer at pleasnre, it would seem to be most improper and impolitic in 
regard to any sach officer not appointed by himself. Responsible for the preser- 
vation of the Constitution,' and the faithful executions of the laws, nothing 
conld be more unjust and unwise than to force upon him a cabinet in whom he 
might have no confidence whatever, either for want of integrity or capacity, or 
boih, and in whose selection he had no choice. 

III. If there could be any doubt that the construction I give to the act is cor- 
rect, it would be removed by the explanation of Senators Sherman and Williams, 
members of the committee of conference on the part of the Senate, when making 
their report. The Senate had by two votes decided that cabinet officers should, 
as always before, hold their places at the pleasnre of the President, and that 
such was evidently the design of Congress when organizing the several depart- 
ments. The Senate, therefore, excludcMil them altogether from the provisions of the 
, bill ; but the House insisted upon including them. It was this difference between 
the two houses which the conference committee was appointed to settle. In 
making the report, Mr. Sherman stated that to include them would in his opinion 
be practically unimportant, because " No gefUleman, no man with any sense of 
honor, would /lold a position as a cabinet officer after his chief desired his removal; 
and, th^reforttthe slightest intimation on the part of the President woidd alicays 
secure^^ his resignation. And he added, that by the proposition of Ae commit- 
tee, such an officer would hold ** Aw office during the life or the term of the 
President who appointed himt' and that " if the President dies the cabinet goes 
oiU ; if the President is removed for cause by impeachment^ the cabinet goes out; 
at the expiration of the term of the President's office Vie cabinet goes out; so that 
the government will not be embarrassed by an attempt by a cabinet officer to hold 
on to his office despite the unsh of the President or a change in the presidency J^ 
And that this provision obviated " the great danger that might have arisen from 
the bill as it stood amended by the House." 

Mr. Williams said that the House by its amendment had placed ** the heads 
of departments on the same footing with other civil officers, and provided that 
ihey should not at any time be removed without the advice and consent of the 
Senate ;*' that this was objected to, because when " a new President came into 
office he might be compelled to have a cabinet 7wt of his ottm selection;" and that 
the amendment proposed by the committee was, ** that when the term, of office 
expires the offices of the members of the cabinet shall also expire" at the end of one 
month thereafter. He further added, that '* the report of the committee is intended 
to put the heads of departments upon the same footing with all the other officers 
named in the bill, with this exception, that their terms shall ea^pire w/ien the 
term of office of the President by whom they were appointed expires; that is*the 
effect of the provision." Belying upon these statements, the Senate adopted the 
report of the committee, and the bill passed with the proviso. No senator inti- 
mated that these gentlemen had not placed a proper construction upon the pro- 
viso, and consequently no senator suggested that toe then members of the cabinet 
of the President who were not appointed by him, but by Mr. Lincoln, were 
either within the protection of the body of the section or of the proviso, and I 
do not think I am mistaken in the impression that the bill could not have been 
passed by th^ Senate without the understanding that Messrs. Sherman and 
Williams were right in their interpretation of it. 

It also appears by the President's message of the 12th of December, 1867, 
given in evidence by the managers, that it was construed in the same way by 
every member of the cabinet, Mr. Stanton included. That gentleman being 
appinnted by Mr. Lincoln and 9Dt by Mr. Johnson, his tenure of office ended one 
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month succeeding the death of the former. In the language of Mr. Sherman, 
when the President who appoints a cabinet officer •* dies," the officer ** goes oat." 
How, then, can the Senate convict the President of having criminally violated 
tlic act in question, when what he did in relation to Mr. Stanton was not within 
the prohibition of the act, according to the interpretation put upon it at the time 
it was being passed by the Senate- itself; and yet this they will do if they fiiid 
him guilty upon the articles which relate to his attempt to remove Mr. Stanton 
on the 'ilst of February, 1868. 

IV. Did the President commit a crime or misdemeanor by his order of the 
21st of February, ISGS, jtppointing General Thomas Secretary ad interim 1 
That appointment fonns the subject of the charges in the second, third, and 
eighth articles. If I am right, that Mr. Stanton was not within the protection 
of the act of 1 807, and couW be removed at pleasure by the President, then the 
legal effect of his order of the 21st of February worked a removal, and of course 
made a vacancy in that department. 

There being a vacancy, had not the President a right to fill it by an ad interim 
appointment ? If he had, the articles in question are unsupported. 1. Inde- 
pendent of legislation, the President being, with a few exceptions, vested with . 
the executive power of the government and responsible for the faithful execu- 
tion of the laws, he must have the power by implication to provide against their 
temporally failure. And if this be so, then, upon the occurrence of a vacancy in 
office, which, if not at once supplied, will cause such a failure, he must have the 
right to guard against it. 2. But there is legislation which, in my judgment, 
clearly gives him the power to make the appointment. 

On the contingency •* of the death, absence from the seat of government, or 
sickness of the Secretary of State, Secretary of the Treasury, or of the Secretary 
of War," &;c., the President, by the act of the 8th of May, 1792, section eighth, 
was authorized to appoint any person or persons to perform the duties of the 
said offices respectively " until a successor be appointed, or until such absence or 
inability by sickness shall cease." 

This act provided for a vacancy caused by death in either of the three depart- 
ments named, and not for one produced by any other cause. A vacancy, there- 
fore, arising from resignation or removal or expiration of term of office was not 
provided for. The omission was supplied by the act of the 13th of Febru«4ry, 
1795, which gives the President the same authority in the case of a vacancy, 
however produced. Like the act of 1792, it is confined to the State, Treasury, 
and War Departments, and diffijrs from it in limiting the authority to a period 
of six mopths succeeding the vacancy. Both laws left unprovided for vacancies 
occurring in the other departments. But it appears by the evidence that such 
appointments were made by all the pi-edecessors of Mr. Johnson in the depart- 
ments not included within the acts referred to, as well as in those that were 
included. And there is nothing to show that their validity was at any time 
questioned by Congress. On such an appointment by President Buchanan of 
Judge Holt to the War Department, made during the session of the Senate, a 
resolution was passed calling upon him to state the authority under which he 
acted. This he did by the message of January 15, 1861. In that message 
many instances^re mentioned of appointments of the kind in all the departments, 
as well during the session as in the recess of the Senate ; and from that time to 
this impeachment the authority of the President had been considered established. 

For the appointment of Thomas, then, the President had the example of all 
of his predecessors. 

To hold that he committed a crime or misdemeanor in making it would, I think, 
shock a proper sense of justice, and impute to every President, fi^m Washington 
to Lincoln, offences for which they should hav& been impeached and removed 
from office. Such an imputation could not fail to meet the severe rebuke and 
condemnation of th^ country. Bat it ift said that the act of 1795 was repealed 
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by tliat of the 20th of February, 1863. This eeems to me a palpable error. 
That act contains no words of express repeal, nor even of reference to the one 
of 1795. 

If it does repeal that act, it is only because its provisions are so inconsistent 
with it that the two cannot in any particilar stand together. If they can, upon 
a well settled rule of interpretation! thdy mast so stand. Are they so incou- 
siatent that this cannot be done? 1. The legal presumption is that Congress, 
when they passed the latter act, had the former one before them, and that they 
intended only to repeal the former in the particulars for which the latter pror- 
vides. The policy of such legislation was adopted in 1789 by the act organiz- 
ing the several departments. By the second section of the one relating to the 
War Department, (and the same provision is made as to the other depart rnentc>,) 
on the removal from office by the President of the Secretary, or a vacancy aris- 
ing from any cause, the chief clerk was to have charge and custody of all the 
papers, &c., of the office. It was also adopted in 1792, 1795, and 1863, and is 
in words recognized by the eighth section of the act* of the 2d of March, 1867, 
itself, in the provision that " whenever the President shall, without the advice 
and consent of the Senate, designate, authorize, or employ any person to per- 
form the duties of any office," he shall inform the Secretary of the Treasury. 
This provision evidently implies that the President had the right to make such 
an appointment, and subject it to no other qualification (and that was unneces- 
sary, as it was always done before) than that he advise the Secretary. 

This policy is not only conducive, but absolutely necessary to the good of the 
public service. The act of 1863 does not embrace the case of vacancy arising 
from removal or expiration of term. These two cases, therefore, if the act of 
1795 is not in force, and the President has not the power independent of legisla- 
tion, are without remedy, and the office, although the event may occur the day 
after the termination of a Congress, must remain in abeyance, and all business 
i^nnected with it so remain until the Qommencement of a succeeding Congress, 
which, when the act of 1863 was passed, would have been a period of eight 
months. The disastrous condition in which this might place the country is of 
itself sufficient to prove that the act of 1795, by which such a condition would 
be averted, was not intended to be repealed by the one of 1863. And this court, « 
as well as any other court before whom the question may arise, is bound to rule 
against such an appeal. 

V. Thus far I have considered the act of 1867 as constitutionrl. I will now 
examine that question. As regards this case, the inquiry is only material upon 
the assumption (which I have endeavored to show is unfounded) that Mr. Stanton 
was within the act so as to deprive the President of the power to remove him. 
Is the act constitutional ? The Constitution is framed upon the theory (the cor- 
rectness of which no political student will deny) that a free constitutional gov- 
ernment cannot exist without a separation of legislative, executive, and judicial 
powers, and that the complete success of such a separation depends upon the 
absolute independence of each. Under this conviction, the legislative depart- 
ment, within the limits of its delegated powers, is made supreme ; and the exec- 
utive department, with a few exceptions, not necessary to bo mentioned, is also 
made eilpreme ; and the same is true of the judicial department. 

The object of the supremacy of each would be defeated if either were subor^- 
dinate to the others. To avoid this each must necessanly have the right of 
self-protection. This is obvious. To put it in the power of the Executive to 
defeat constitutional laws passed by Congress in due form would be to destroy 
the iiidependence of that department ; and to put it in the power of Congress tp 
take away or limit the constitutional powers of the Executive would likewise be 
to destroy the complete indep^dence of that department. How, then, are they 
to maintain their respective rights ? To submit would be to abandon them, and 
be a yiola^on of duty. If the Executive interferes with the rightful authority 
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of GoD^press, that body mast defend itself; and for this purpose it may resort to 
impeachment, if the interference be a high crime and misdemeanor. 

1. Has the President, by the Constitution, the power to remove officers 
apppointed with the advice of the Senate 1 Whatever doubts were originally 
. entertained upon the point, the power is too firmly established to be shaken, if 
a constitutional question can be settled by iha authority of time and precedent. 
It was clearly held to exist when the departments were established in 1780 by 
the laws creating them, and by the congressional debates of the day. Until 
lately this was conceded. Every commentator upon the Constitution has so 
stated. The Supreme Court of the United States have also so held. 

In a letter of Mr. Madison to £dward Coles, of the 15th of October, 1834, 
(4 Madison*s Writings, 368,) in referring to the question of the right of the 
Senate to participate in removals, that distinguished statesman writes thus : 

The claim on CONSTITUTIONAL ground to a share in the removal as well as appointment of 
officers is in direct opposition to tf^ uniform practice of the government from its commencement. 
It is clear that the innovation would not only vary essentially the existing balance of power ^ but 
expose the ExraUive^ occasionaUy^ to a total inaction, and at all times to delays fatal to the due 
execution of the laws. 

And on the 16th of February, 1835, in a speech in the Senate, Mr. Webster, 
whilst questioning the correctness of the decision of '89, says : 

J do not mean to deny **that at the present moment the President may remove these officers at 
willr because the early decision adopted that construction^ and the laws have since uniformly 
* sanctioned it" 

If any supposed doubtful constitutional question can be conclusively solved, 
is not this so solved? Mr. Madison, in his message of January 30, 1815, 
adverting to the power of Congress to incorporate a Bank of the United States, 
which he, whilst a member of Congress, with great ability had denied, said he 
waived the question as " precluded in (his) judgment by repeated recognitions 
under varied circumstances of the validity of such an institution in acts of the 
legislative, executive, and judicial branches of the government.'^ Are not these 
observations even more applicable to the present question than to the one before 
him? ' . 

VI. Admitting, however, for argument sake, that I am in error as to the con- 
struction of the act of the 2d of March, 1867, or its constitutionality, this can 
hardly be disputed — that differences of opinion in regard to each may be^ hon- 
estly entertained. Conceding this, it necessarily follows that there can be no 
criminality in the holding of either opinion. The President thought and still 
thinks, as he tells us, that Mr. Stanton is not so within the act as to be beyond 
his right to remove him ; or. if he is, that the act in that respect is unconstitu- 
tional. As to the first, he has the express sanction of Senators Williams and 
Sherman, announced when the law was being passed, and the implied sanction 
of every member of the Senate who voted for it, without questioning the con- 
struction given to it by the two senators. And as to the second, he has the 
sanction of the doctrine established in 1789, and acted upon by every one of bis 
predecessors from Washington to Lincoln — admitted as established by Mr. 
Webster in 1835, and vindicated as essential to the public service by Mr. 
Madison in 1834. Entertaining these opinions, what were bis rights Iknd big 
duty? 

' If by the Constitutfon the power of removal was vested in him, he was bound 
by the very terms of his official oath to maintain it. Not to have done so would 
have been to violate the obligation of that oath to '' preserve, protect, and defend 
the Constitution." But two courses were left open to him — that of fcm^ible 
resistance, or of a resort to the judiciary. The first might have produced civil 
commotion, and that he is proved never to have contemplated. The judicial 
department of the government was established for the very purpose, among 
others, of deciding such a question, it being given jurisdiction in <*aU cases in 
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law and equity arising under (the) Constitution ." It was to this tribunal that 
the evidence shows that he intended to resort Was that a crime ? He believed, 
and had a right to believe, that the conatitutional authority of the Executive 
was violated by the act, if Mr. Stanton was protected by it ; and he sought to 
have that question peacefully settled by the judgment of the very tribunal , 
created for such a purpose. And there was no one else who could appeal to it 
with that view. It was the authority of the executive flepartm^nt of the gov- 
ernment, not any individual right of his own, which was assailed. He, and no 
one ej^e, represented that department and could institute legal proceedings for 
its vindication. This, therefore, was not only his right, but his sworn duty. 
The doctrine that the President is forced to execute any statute that Congress 
may pass according to the forms of law, upon subjects not only not within their 
delegated powers, but expressly denied to them, is to compel him to abandon 
his office and submit all its functions to the unlimited control of Congress, and 
thus defeat the very object of its creation. 

Such a doctrine has no support in the Constitution, and would, in the end, 
be its destruction. 

It has been contended on the part of the managers that the President has no 
right to question the constitutionality of an act of Qongress, because of his duty 
faithfully to execute the laws. But what is the law which he is to execute, if 
the act is in conflict with the Coni<titution ? Is not that also a law 1 The 
Constitution declares it not only to be one, but to be the supreme law. and pre- 
scribes no such supremacy to acts of Congress, except to such as are passed in 
" pursuance thereof." The execution, therefore, by him of an act not passed 
in pursuance of the Constitution, but in violation of it, instead of being a duty 
would be a breach of his sworn obligation to preserve the Constitution. Nor 
is there any inconsistency between his duty to protect the Constitution, and to 
see to the faithful execution of the laws ; the Constitution itself prohibiting 
the enactment of any law which it does not authorize Congress to pass. Were 
it otherwise the Constitution might become a dead letter, as its effect from time 
to time would depend upon Congress; in other words, that body would be the 
government, possessing practically all powers, legislative, executive, and judicial, 
a result clearly destructive of liberty. 

VII. Each of the articles charged that the enumerated acts were done by 
the President " with intent " " to violate " the acts of Congress specially men- 
tioned, and were " contrary to the provisions of the Constitution," and that he 
was therefore •* guilty of a high misdemeanor in office." 

The alleged offences, then, are made to consist of acts and intent. The latter 
is AS material as the former. Now, what doubt can reasonably be entertained* 
that the President had not the intent imputed 1 On the contrary, is it not manifest 
that his purpose 'tvas to preserve both from violation 1 This is certainly true, 
unless it be supposed that he believed that the Supreme Court of the United 
States would aia him in such a violation. Assuming that he believed that 
tribunal to be honest and capable, the very fact of his wishing to obtain its 
decision upon the questions before him demonstrates that his design was not to 
subvert, but to uphold the Constitution, and obtain a correct construction of the 
act of March, 1867. 

yill. I deem it wholly unnecessary to consider the fourth, fifth, sixth and 
seventh — ^the conspiracy articles— or the ninth, the Emory article, no evidence 
whatever having been offered even tending, as I thitik, to their support. 

IX. It has been said that the Senate by their resolution of February, 1868, 
having declared that the President's removal of Mr. Stanton was contrary to the 
Constitution and the law, the senators voting for it are concluded upon both 
points. This is a great error. That resolution was passed by the Senate iu 
Its legislative capacity, and without much deliberation. The questions were 
scarcely debated. To hold that any senator who voted for it is not at perfect 
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liberty to reconsider his opinion on this trial isHo confound things entirely dis- 
trict. That resolution the Senate at any time, in its legislative character, can 
reverse when convinced of its error. But this is not so in relation to any error 
of law or fact into which this court may now fall. . It is now acting in a judicial 
, character. The judgment which it may pronounce as regards the respondent 
' will be final. To suppose, then, that a senator, when he is satisfied that his 
former opinion upon the legal questions now before him is erroneous, may not 
coiTect it, but is bound to pronounce a judgment which he is convinced would 
be illegal, is to force him to violate the oath he has taken to decide the case 
imparl ially, according to law and justice. 

The resolution of February was not a law. That everybody will admit. To 
act in virtue of it, disregarding what he is convinced is the law, would be a gross 
abandonment of duty. It has also been said by some inconsiderate persons that 
our judgment should be influenced by party consideration. We have been told 
in substance that party necessity requires a conviction ; and the same is invoked 
to avoid what it is madly said will be the result of acquittals-civil commotion 
and bloodshed. Miserable insanity ; a degrading dereliction of patriotism ! These 
appeals are made evidently from the apprehension that senators may conscien- 
tiously be convinced that the President is innocent of each of the crimes and 
misdemeanors alleged in the several articles, and are intended to force him to a 
judgment of guilt. No more dishonoring efforts were ever made to corrupt a 
judicial tribunal. They are disgraceful to the parties resorting to them, and 
should they be successful, as I am sure they will not, they would forever destroy 
the heretofore unblemished honor of this body, and inflict a wound upon the 
Constitution itself which perhaps no time could heal. 



Opinion of Mr. Senator Hovtrs. 

One of the questions involved in the consideration of this cause is, whether 
the President is or is not intrusted by the Constitution with the power to remove 
the heads of the executive departments. Those who now assert he has such 
power, instead of attempting to prove it from the text of the Constitution, gen- 
erally prefer to rely upon the debate which took place in the House of Repre- 
sentatives of 1789, and the act of July 27lh, of that year, "for establishing an 
executive department, to be denominated the Department of Foreign Affairs,*' 
Now I insist that what powers are or are not in the Constitution cannot be proved 
by reference to the annals of debates or to the Statutes at Large. The Consti- 
tution speaks for itself. What its framers intended must be gathered from the 
clauses to which they agreed, and not from clauses agreed to by any Congress 
whatever. 

But if the debate and the statutes were both evidence upon the point, they 
would not prove the power in question to be in the Constitution. That debate 
commenced on the 19th of May, 1789, upon the proposition to make the Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs "removable at the pleasure of the President." It was 
objected that, by the terms of the Constitution, an officer could only be removed 
by impeachment before the Senate. On the contrary, Mr. Madison said "he 
believed they would not assert that any part of the Constitution declared that 
the only way to remove should be by impeachment. The contrary might be 
inferred, because Congress may estaolish offices by law; therefore most cer- 
iainly it is in the discretion of the legislature to say upon what terms the office 
shall be held', cither during good behavior or during pleasure" During that 
debate no less than twenty-five speeches were made. Throughout the debate 
the issue was, can Congress authorize the President to remove from office, or is 
impeachment the only method of removal allowed by the Constitution? 
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Nearly a month later, on the 16th of June following, the debate was renewed 
upon a bill to establish a Department of Foreign Affairs. The fin^t pection pro- 
vided that the Secretary should *• be removable at the pleasure of the President." 
Mr. White, of Virginia, moved to strike out these words. Upon that motion a 
long debate ensued, running through several days. In the course of it Mr. 
Madison assumed a new ground of defence. In the former debate he had 
asserted th^t Congress could fix the tenure of the office as it pleased; that that 
power was a necessary incident of the power to create the office. In this debate 
he started the idea, for the first time, that the President could control the tenure 
as an incident of executive power. 

The idea was broached cautiously and with evident hesitation. He acknowl- 
edged it was an afterthought. And ho introduced it in these words : 

I have, since the snbject was last before the House, examined the Constitution with atten- 
tion, and 1 acknowledge that it does not perfectly correspond wi.h the idea lontertaioed of it 
from the first glance. I am iDclined to thick tbat a free and systematic interpretation of 
tbo plan of government will leave us less at liberty to abate the responsibility than gentle- 
men imagine. 

By a strict examination of the Constitution on what appears to be its true principles, and 
cousidering the great departments of the goveniment in tne relation they have to each other, 
I have my doubts whether we are not absolutely tied down to the construction declared iu 
the bill. 

Of those who affirmed and those who denied the power of removal to be in 
the President, during the debate, the numbers were about equal. Upon taking 
the vote on the motion to strike out, the noes were 34, while the ayes were 
but 20. 

But it is evident from the nature of the question, that the majority numbered 
a^l those who believed the Constitution conferred the power of removal on the 
President, and all those, also, who thought Congress could and ought to confer 
it on him. 

Mr. Sedgwick, of Massachusetts, called attention to this fact at the time. 
He said : 

If I understand the subject rightly there seem to be two opinions dividing the majority of 
this House. Some of these gentlemen seem to syppose that, by the Constitution, and by 
implication and certain deductions from the principles of the Constitution, the power rests 
in the President. Others think that it is a matter of legislative determination, and Hiat they 
must give it to the President on the principles of the Constitution. 

The minority do not seem to have been satisfied with the victory achieved by 
tbat combination of forces. Accordingly, on the 22d of June, Mr. Benson, of 
New York, who was of the majority, proposed once more to strike out those 
words in the first section which were equivalent to an e.xpress grant of the 
power of removal, and in lieu thereof to insert in the second section, which pro- 
vided for a chief clerk, who in case of " vacancy** should have custody of the 
books, papers, &c., the words ** whenever the said principal officer shall be 
removed i'rom office by the President of the United States, or in any other case 
of vacancy," shall, during such vacancy, have custody, &c. Ho explained that 
" he hoped his amendment would succeed in reconciling both sides of the 
House to the decision and quieting the minds of gentlemen." 

He seems to have persuaded himself that as the law in that form would not 
osseii; either that the President could remove, under the Constitution, or that he 
might remove under the act, but only mildly suggested ** removed by the Pres- 
ident" as an event possible to happen without specifying whether it was likely 
to happen from an exercise of constitutional or statutory authority, no one 
would have any particular objection to it. This expectation does not seem to 
have been realized. The amendment to the second sp^.ion was carried by even a 
less majority than was obtamed against amending the first section. The vote 
was 30 ayes to 18 noes. 

Then ue qnestion was renewed to strike oat from the first section the words 
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"to be removable," &c., and it was carried by 31 ayes to 19^. noes. Thus 
amended, the bill went to»the Senate and passed that body by the casting vote 
of the Vice President. 

Such is in brief the character of the debate of 1789, and such the conclusioa 
in which it issued. It has frequently been cited as a legislative interpretation 
of the Constitution, as a legislative decision, that the Constitution vested in the 
President the power of removal. But it ought not to be so regarded, for it is 
impossible to ascertain from the records how many supported the bill because 
they regarded it as a declaration that the President had the power to remove ; 
or how many supported it as a declaration that he ought to have it ; or how many 
supported iu for the sake of according with the majority, and because it declalred 
neither one thing nor the other. 

The idea that the President had the power of removal under the Constitu- 
tion was not advanced for nearly a month after the debate commenced, and 
there is not the slightest reason for believing that the bill received a single vote 
for its passage in either house which it would not have received if that idea had 
never been conceived. ^ 

But if the act of 1789 ever had authority as a legislative decision upon the 
true meaning of the Constitution, that authority has been annulled by repeated 
decisions of the same tribunal to the contrary. 

First in order of time I cite the act of May 15, 1820, entitled "An act to 
limit the term of office of certain officers therein named and for other pur- 
poses." The first section of that act is in the following words, to wit : 

That from and after the passage of this act, all district attorneys, collectors of the customs, 
naval officers and surveyors of the customs, navy agents, l^eivers of public moneys for 
lands, registers of the land offices, paymasters in the army, the apothecary (general, the 
assistant apothecaries general, and the commissary general of purchases, to be appointed 
under the laws of the United States, shall be appointed for the term of four years, but shall 
bo removable from office at pleasure. 

That section asserts the precise authority claimed for Congress by Mr. 
Madison on the. 19th of May, 1789, the authority to determine when and how 
official tenure should end. 

It was superfluous for Congress .to enact that the President might remove 
officers if he had the same authority under the Constitution. And it was use- 
less for Congress to attempt to limit the tenure of an office to four years if the 
President may extend it to twenty years, as he clearly can if the Constitution 
has vested in him alone the power of removal. 

By that act Congress assumed to grant to the Executive the power of re« 
moval. Six years later a committee of the Senate, of which Mr. Benton was 
chairman, made an elaborate report, assuming the right of Congress to restrict 
the power of removal. It does not appear to have been considered by the 
Senate. 

In 1835 another committee, of which Mr. Calhoun was chairman, reported a 
bill which practically denied the constitutional authority of the President to 
remove from office. As such it was received and considered by the Senate. It 
led to a protracted and exhaustive discussion. The debate of 1789 was 'thor- 
oughly reviewed. Among those who denied the power now claimed by the 
President were Mr. Calhoun, Mr. Clay, Mr. Webster, Mr. Benton, end Mr. 
Ewing, of Ohio, whose name the President recently sent to the Senate as the 
successor of Mr. Stanton, whom he claimed to have removed from office under 
the very authority lilr. Ewing then vehemently denied and ably 'controverted. 
Upon the passage of the bill the vote of the Senate was as follows : ] 

Yeas — Messrs. Bell, Benton, Bibb, Black, Calhoun, Clay, Clayton, Emtfft Freling;^ 
buysen, Goldsborou^h, Kent,. King of Georgia, Leigh, McKcan, Man^um, Moor£ Naudain, 
Pomdexter, Porter, rrentiss, Preston, Tyler, Wageaman, Webster, White— 31./ 

Kays— Messrs. Brown, Buchanan, Cutbbert, Hendricks, Hill, Kane, King w Alabama, 
Knight, Linn, Morris, Robinson, Haggles, Shipley, Talmadge, Tipton, Wright-U16 
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!Bat this vote, although a very emphatic expression of the opinion of that 
Senate upon the power in question, and very suggestive of the opinion of that 
age, cannot strictly he considered a decision of that Congress, since the hill did 
not pass, and was not considered hy the House of Representatives. 

But in 1863 Congress passed an act to provide a national currency. The first 
section provided for a Comptroller of the Currency, and enacted as follows : 

Ho shall be appointed by the President, on the nomination of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, by and with the adyice and consent of the Senate, and shall hold his office for the term 
of five years, unless sooner removed by the President by and with ihe advice and consent of 
the Senate. 

Of course, if the Constitution confers upon the President the power to remove 
from office, this provision was in palpable conflict with it, and yet both houses 
agreed to it, and President Lincoln approved the act, as President Monroe 
approved the act of 1820, above referred to. 

Congress again asserted the same control over the power of removal in the 
first section ef ** An act to provide a national currency secured by a pledge of 
United States bonds, and- to provide for the redemption thereof," which act was 
also approved by the President, on the 3d of June, 1864. (See Statutes at 
Large, vol. 13, p. 100.) 

Again, the oth section of the act making appropriations for the support of the 
army, for the year ending June 30, 1867, contains the following provision: 

And no officer in the military or naval service shall, in time of peace, be dismissed from 
the service except upon and in pursuance of the sentence of a court-martial to that effect or 
in commutation thereof. * • 

The legislative history of this provision is brief. It tB strikingly suggestive 
of how much of this clamor against the constitutionality of the tenure-of-office 
act is attributable to partizan zeal, acid how much to real conviction. For this 
reason I refer to that history here. 

The army appropriation bill being under consideration in the Senate on the 
19th of June, 1866, Mr. Wilson offered an amendment in the following words, 
to wit : 

And be it further enacted. That section 17 of an act entitled "^n act to define the pay and 
emoluments of certain oncers of the aritiy," approved July J 7, 1862, and a resolution entitled 
'* A resolution to authorize the President to assign the command of troops in the same field or 
department to officers of the same grade without regard to sonority," approved April 4, I86*ii, 
be and the same are hereby repealed : and no officer in the military or naval service shall be 
dismissed from service except upon and in pui-suanco of the sentence of a court-martial to 
that effect, or in commutation thereof. (See Congressional Globe, 1st session 39th Congress, 
p. 3254.) 

The amendment as offered was agreed to without division and without objec* 
tion. When the bill was returned to the House of Representatives it was com- 
mitted, together with the Senate amendment, to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. Oa the 25th of June the amendments were reported back from that 
committee, with the recommendation that the House non-concur in that amend- 
ment among others. (Ibid., p. 3405.) 

Th^ bill subsequently was referred to a committee of conference, consisting 
ou the part of the Senate of Messrs. Sherman, Wilson, and Yates ; and on the 
part of the Hoase of Messrs. Schenck, Niblack, and Thayer. 

That 6ommittee reported that the House agree to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate, with an ^amendment inserting the words "in time of peace," after the word 
"shall." . • ' 

In that form the amendment was accepted, without a dissenting vote in either 
house. 

The Senate which passed that act with such unanimity was composed sub- 
stantially of the same individuals who now compete this tribunal. Moreover 
the act was approved by the respondent himself ou the 12th of July, 1866. 

In his answer filed in this cause the respondent dwells upon the reluctance 
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he felt to surrendering any one of the prerogatives which the Constitution had 
intrusted to the presidential office. Such a reluctance, if sincere, hecomes a 
President always. But the respondent's professions of reluctance in 1867 were 
surely ill-timed, admitting they were sincere. He had already surrendered this 
prerogative in the most solemn manner possible. 

No one hat asserted, and no one wUl assert, that the Constitution vests in the 
President any sort of control over the tenure of civil offices that ho does not 
possess over that of military and naval offices. 

If under the Constitution he can dismiss a postmaster, he can dismiss also 
the General of the army and the admiral of the navy ; and a statute forbid- 
ding the dismissal of either is but idle words. 

If Congress can lawfully forbid the President to remove any military or naval 
officer, as was done in the act above mentioned, surely it cannot be denied that 
Congress may prohibit the removal of any civil officer, as was subsequently done 
by the tenure-of-office bill. 

Either, then, the respondent 9rot(7 asserts power which he helieves^ to be uncon- 
stitutional, or he then approved a statute which he beliered to be unconstitntiouaL 
For myself I cannot help thinking the judgment of 1866 was the most candid 
and unbiased. He was then under every obligation to defend the Constitution 
that rests upon him now. But he is now manifestly under a necessity of defend- 
ing himself, which he was not under then. 

If the respondent were proved to have claimed to own an estate which be 
had by deed conveyed to another, he would be held guilty of slandering the 
title of his grantee. And when he is heard, in answer to a charge of usurping 
potver, to assert an authority which he has solemnly abjured, ho must be held 
guilty of slandering the Constitution and the prerogatives which that Constitu- 
tion vests in Congress. 

Following the act of 1866 came the act of March 2, 1867, entitled "An act 
regulating the tenure of civil officers." 

In substance it prohibits the President from removing certain civil officers, 
except upon certain conditions, ^s the act of the preceding year prohibited him 
from removing military and naval officers, except upon certain conditions. The 
principles of the two acts are precisely the same. The* power to pass them 
must be the same. TMere may be considerations of expediency opposed to one 
which cannot be urged agaiust the other. But the President, who approved 
the first act, so far as I know, without hesitation, vetoed the second, upon the 
ground of unconstitutionality. This will be thought strange ; but it will not 
be thought strange that Congress, adhering to a principle so often asserted in 
former acts, passed this act by a majority of more than two-thirds of each 
house, the President's objections to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Upon all these instances, I conclude that the constitutional power to remove 
from office cannot be proved by the decisions of Congress. Congress has never 
in terms affirmed its existence once. On the contrary, it has, as I have shown, 
denied it repeatedly and explicitly. It can as little be proved by reference to 
the text of the Constitution itself. 

Those who, in the debate of 1789 or in subsequent discussions, have ven- 
tured to seek for this baleful authority in the text of the Constitution have 
claimed Xo find the warrant for it in the first section of the second article. 
They assume that the power of removal is an executive power, a^d therefore 
that it is conferred upon the President* by that section. The terms of the sec- 
tion are these : 

The executive power shall be vested in a President of the United States of America. 

In my judgment, the sole office of that clause is to fix the style of the officer 

who is to possess executive authority, and not to define his jurisdiction — to 

. prescribe what the Executive shall be called, and not what he may do. It 

seems to bear the same relation to the executive department that the first 
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claoBe of the first article does to the legislative department, and the first clause 
of the third article to the judicial department. To ascertain what is executive 
power, we must examine other provisions of the Constitution. 

But when yon have searched the Constitution through, you do not find this 
of removal from office enumerated among executive powers, nor any other power 
like it. The one duty charged upon the President which' is most like, or rather 
which is least unlike the duty in question, is this : '*He shall take care that the 
laws be faithfully executed." He is not to execute the laws, but to *'take care 
that the laws be * * executed." It is very little he can lawfully do to 
execute them. If, because he is charged to see that the laws are executed, he 
may provide any one of the means or methods, or instruments of their execution, 
he may provide all not otherwise expressly provided for. If, because he is to see 
that the laws be executed, he may remove any officer who may be employed in 
their execution, why should he not select all officers to be employed 1 Why not 
contrive and establish the offices they are to fill 1 Why not define the duties they 
are to discharge-^ the parts they are sevei-ally to perform? Why not fix the 
compensation which they may receive? 

>»o one will pretend that either of these powers belongs to the President, though 
each one 4s as much executive in its nature as is the power of removal. No 
office not established by the Constitution can be created but by an act of Con- 
gress. Congress alone can determine the manner of filling it, define its duties, 
and fix its emoluments. And yet it is strangely claimed that when the legislative 
power has done all this, the executive power may practically defeat it all; not 
by abolishing the office or changing the duties, or the rate of compensation, but 
by creating a vacancy in the office whenever he chooses. And so his duty to 
see the law faithfully executed is transformed into a power absolutely to defeat 
the whole purpose of the law. He is charged by the Constitution to see that 
the laws arc faithfully executed, and yet he cannot transfer an old musket from 
one citizen to another without making himself liable as a trespasser. 

The President of the United States recently commanded an army of more 
than a million of men ; but with all that force at his command he could not 
lawfully eject from his cabin the humblest squatter on the public domain. Pos- 
session is stronger, in the eye of law, than the President, and before that naked 
possession the commander-in-chief must halt, no matter what the physical force 
he commands. Only when the wrongfulness of that possession has been deter- 
mined by the judicial power in a procedure prescribed by the legielative oower; 
not UBtiJithe national precept has issued, attested not by the President, out by 
a judge, can that possession be disturbed. And even that writ must be executed 
by the very person to whom Congress requires it to be directed. Whoever else 
attempts to serve it is a trespasser, although it be the President himself. 

And yet it is«trangely asserted that this officer, who is so impotent to redress 
so palpable a wrong, may, at his own pleasure,- without judicial inquiry, without, 
writ, in a moment by a command, in defiance of a statute, remove from the 
duties, the labors, the honors and emolumentn of official position, the army of 
officers employed in the civil, tjie military, and naval service of the United 
States, not because the Constitution anywhere says he may do so, but because 
the Constitution charges him with the duty of seeing the laws faithfully executed. 

This power of removal is, then, not vested in the President by anything said 
in the Constitution, nor by anything properlv implied from what is said. It 
seems to me, on the contrary, it is positively .denied by the manifest purpose of 
the Constitution. That manifest purpose is, that the principal offices shall be 
held by those in whose appointment the Senate has concurred. The plain 
declaration is that, " He (the President) shall nominate and, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, appoint ambassadors," &c. But this purpose 
may be wholly defeated if the President have, by the Constitution, the unrestricted 
power of removal. For it is as plainly declaied that ** the President shall have 
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power to fill all vacancies that may happen dnnng the recess of the Senate, bj 
granting commidsions which shall expire at the end of their next session." If, 
then, the President has also the power, during the recess of the Senate, to make 
vacancies at his pleasure by removal, his choice is supreme and the Senate is 
voiceless. He is only to remove all officers in whose appointment the Senate 
has concurred, immediately upon the adjournment of that body, and commission 
others in their places. They will hold until the end of the next session. Just 
before that event he must nominate again to the Senate the officers he removed, 
or some others whom the Senate will confirm, and when the Senate has confirmed 
them and adjourned, the President may again remove them all and restore his 
favorites once more, to hold until the end of another session, when the same 
ceremony must be repeated. 

A deed which should grant a house to ''A" and his heirs and to their use for- 
ever, but should also declare that " B " and his heirs should forever occnpy it 
free of rent, would probably be held void for repugnancy. I do not think the 
Constitution a nullity ; and so I cannot concede that the Pr^ident has in it a 
power implied so clearly repugnant to a power plainly declared to be in tb© 
Senate. , 

But it ip urged that it is necessary to the well-being of the public service 
that the President should be clothed with this extraordinary power. It is 
urged that unless he have it unfaithful men may bo obtruded upon the public 
service, and it would take time to displace them. It is true, incompetent or difl- 
honest men may get into the custom-houses or the marshalships. It would be 
folly to deny that. And so dishonest men may get possession of other men's 
property and refuse to make restitution ; and dishonest men may refuse to pay 
their just dues on demand. I readily confess that some govermental contriv- 
ance by which official positions could be instantly taken from unfaithful hands 
and placed m faithful ones, and by which all wrongs could be redressed and 
all lights enforced, instantly, and without the necessity of trial, or deliberation, 
or consultation, is a desideratum. But the men who made our Constitution did 
not provide any such contrivance. I do not think they tried to. It seems to 
me they studiously avoided all such effort. I think they believed what the 
world's wl^ole history most impressively teaches : that while the administration 
of law is entrusted to fallible men, deliberation is safer than expedition. 

Absolute monarchies are the handiest of all governments for that very reason ; 
because they can execute justice and punish rascality so promptly. But the 
men who made our Constitution, looking back upon the experience ^f a few 
thousand years, came to the conclusion that absolute monarchs coi^^ JQ^t as 
promptly execute injustice and punish coodness. TheyTesolved to discard the 
whole system. I am not yet satisfied they were mistaken, and am not therefore 
willing to see their decision reversed. • 

I readily CQncede that if we were sure the Preeideut wonJd always* be an honest, 
wise, unselfish, unprejudiced man, it might promote the efficiency of the public 
service to entrust him with the delicate and responsible duty of removing a bad 
officer and replacing him by a good one. 

But the men who made our Constitution did not act upon any such hypothesis. 
They knew it was possible not only for bad men to become a8sess6rs of inter- 
nal revenue, but to become Pi-esidents as well, else they would not have pro- 
vided this august tribunal for the trial and deposition of a delinquent President. 
I grant that when you have a true man for- President it is convenient and not 
dangerous that he have ithe power of removal, for thereby he may be able to 
replace an incompetent district attorney with a competent one, or a dishonest 
inspector of customs with an honest one, without wailing to consult the Senate 
or with the law-making power. But if, instead, you happen to have a false 
man for President, then if he have the power of removal it is a power which 
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removes all honesty firom the public service, and fills it throughout with rotten- 
ness and corruption. 

My conclusion is that the President derives no authority from the Constitu- 
tion to dismiss an officer from the. public service. A lawyer is n^t warranted in 
asserting it. A member of the 39th Congress; who assented to the act of July 
12, 1866, cannot be justified in asserting it. The respondent, who approved 
that act, cannot be excused for asserting it. Whatever authority the President 
had on the 21st of February last to dismiss the Secretary of War, he derived, 
not from the Constitution, but from statute. The only authority he derived 
from the statute is found in the second section of the act of 1789, creating the 
office of Secretary of War. 

That section is in the words following : 

That there shall be in the said department an inferior officer, to be appointed by the said 
principal officer, to be employed therein as he shall deem proper, and to be called the chief 
clerk in the Department of War; and who, whenever the said principal officer shall be 
rtmoved from office by the President of the United States, or in any other case of vacancy, 
shall, during snch vacancy, have the charge and custody of all records, boolcs, and papers 
appertain^g to the said department! 

It was copied from the act to establish a Department of Foreign Affairs, which 
had been passed by the same Congress at the same session. It is evidently to 
be construed as the same words used by the same men in the former act are to 
be construed. 

And whether we look at the, terms employed in the section, or at the terms 
employed in the debate which preceded the enactment, it is very evident that 
the power conferred is something very different from that arbitrary and irrespon- 
sible power of removal claimed By the President in his answer — " the power, at 
any and all times, of removing from office all executive officers for cause to be 
judged of by the President alone." 

On the contrary, the power contained in this section is insinuated rather than 
asserted, implied rather than ezpi^essed, allowed rather than conferred. It is 
not a power granted him to be wielded wantonly and according to his own 
pleasure, but a power entrusted to him in confidence that it will be sacredly 
employed to promote the public welfare, and not to promote hb personal inter- 
ests or to gratify his personal spites. 

In the debate to which I liave referred Mr. Goodhue urged that ** the com^ 
munify would be served by the best men when the Senate concurred with the 
President in the appointment ; but if any oversight was committed, it could best 
be corrected by the superintending agent." 

Mr. Madison, in reply to the suggestion thai if the President were empowered 
to remove at his pleasure he might remove meritorious men, said, '* In the first 
place he will be impeachable by this house before the Senate for such an act 
of maladministration ; for I contend that the wanton removal of meritorious •ffi- 
cers would subject him to impeachment and removal from his own high trust." 

How delicate the power was felt to be is apparent from the fact that from the 
passage of the act down to the 20th of February last it is certain the power had 
never been exerted but once, and it is not certain that it was ever exerted even 
once. Often Secretaries have been nominated to the Senate in place of others 
then in office, and upon receiving the assent of the Senate the new Secretaries 
have displaced the former ones. It is claimed that in 1800 a Secretary of State 
was removed by President Adams without the assent of the Senate. It is cer- 
tain that he issued an order for the removal of Mr. Pickering before Mr. Marshall 
was confirmed ; but as Mr. Marahall was nominated to the Senate on the same 
day the order for Mr. Pickering's removal was dated, and as the former was 
confirmed by the Senate promptly on the following day, it is evident the Presi- 
dent acted in full confidence that the Senate would assent, and it is not certain 
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that the order fer the remoTal of Mr. Pickering was enforced or even Bervect 
upon him hcfore the Senate had assented. 

Indeed, I am of opinion the people of this country have not delegated any 
such irresponsible power to any agent or officer of theirs as is claimed hy ilie 
President. Every officer is held responsible in some form for the manner in 
which he employs every power conferred upon him. Some are responsible to 
the courts of law ; seme to the tribunals of impeachment ; and all, even the 
members of this high court, are responsible to the people by whom HMd for whose 
use all power is delegated. 

In addition to all the precautions which have been mentioned to prevent abuse of the 
executive trust in the mode of the President's appointment, his term of office and the precise 
and definite limitations imposed upon the exercise of his power, the Constitiition has also 
rendered him directly amenable by la^ for mal-administration. The inviolability of anj 
officer of the government is incompatible with the republican theory as well as with the 
principles of retributive justice. (1 Kent's Com., 289.) 

But fairly construed I think the act above referred to does imply in the Presi- 
dent the power to remove a Secretary of War in a proper case. I think also 
he is primarily the judge of what is or is not a proper case. But he is not the 
sole or the final judge. This court may review his judgment. For a wanton, 
corrupt, or malicious exercise of the power, he may, and in my judgment should 
be, held responsible upon impeachment. Or if* he wantonly or corruptly refuse 
to exercis \he power, he may also make himself liable to impeachment. If a 
President wickedly remove an officer known to be faithful, or wickedly refuse 
to remove one known to be corrupt, undoubtedly he may be impeached. 

And this suggests the inquiry as to the offences fer which an officer may be 
impeached. 

Only for ** treason, bribery, and other high crimes and misdemeanors." Such 
is the language of the Constitution. But what are '' high crimes and misde- 
meanors?'' ' 

They are, say the counsel for the respondent, ** only high criminal offences 
against the United States, made so by some law of the United States existing 
when the acts complained of were done." That rule is clearly stated and easily 
understood, and it must be coiTect, or the other rule is absolutely correct, to wit: 
that those are high crimes and misdemeanors which the tners deem to be such. 
By one or the other of these standards every officer when impeached must be 
tried. Either high crimes and misdemeanors are those acts declared to be such 
by the law, or those held to be such by the court. 

Against the first construction we have the protest of all the authority to be 
found in judicial, legislative, or political history. 

If opinions or precedents are to have any weight with us, they are wonder- 
iully accordant. They are against the rule contended for by the respondent, 
and they are abundant. A collection of them prepared for this record occupies 
more than twenty- five pages. 

I will cite here but one precedent and one authority : 

Although an impeachment may involve an inqnir^ whether a crime acainst any positive 
law has been committed, yet it is not necessarily a tnal for crime ; nor is there ai^ neceasi^ 
in the case of crimes committed by public officers for the institution of any special proceed- 
ing for the infliction of the punishment prescribed by the laws, since they, like all oUier per- 
sons, arc amenable to the ordinary jurisdiction of courts of justice in respect of offbnces 
against positive law. The purposes of an im^achment lie wholly beyond the penalties of 
the statute or the customary uw. The object of the proceeding is to ascertain whether caose 
exists for removing a public officer from office. Such a cause may be found in the fact that 
cither in the discharge of his office or aside from its functions he has violated a law or com- 
mitted what is technically a crime. But a cause for removal from office may exist where no 
offence a^inst positive law has been committed, as where the individual has, from immo- 
rality, or imbecility, or maladministration, become unfit to exercise the office. (Curiia's BB** 
tory of the Constitution of the United States, voL 2, p. 260.) 

Such is the opinion of that learned commentator as to offences for which an 
officer may be impeached. Not alone for what the law defines to be a cjime> 
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bot ibr wbat the court think such immoralitj, or imbecilitj, or maladministra* 
tion as makes faim unfit to exercise the office. 

In 1804 a judge of the United States district coort for the district of New 
Hampshire was impeached and removed from office. There were four articles 
m the impeachment ; three of them presented the defendant for maladministra- 
tion in making certain orders in court; the fourth charged him witlj^the im- 
moralitj of drunkenness. Neither charged an indictable offence. 
' The respondent's counsel brushes all precedents and all authority aside. 
Ignoring the unanimous judgment of 200 years, he insists upon a new interpre- 
tation 0$ the old words employed in our Constitution, an interpretation which 
seems to ine invented for and adapted to this particular case. His words are : 

In my apprehension the teachiDgs, the requirements, the prohibitions of the Constitatiou 
of the United States prove all that is necessary to be attended to for the purposes of this 
triaL I propose, therefore, instead of a search through the precedents, which were m£Kie in 
the time of the Plantagenets, the Tudors, and the Stuarts, and which havt hecn repeatud since, 
to come nearer home and see what provisions of the Constitution of the United States bear 
on this question, and whether they are not sufficient to settle it. If they are it is quite 
immaterial what exists elsewhere." (Curtis^s argument, p. 404.) 

This appeal from the agreement of centuries is so boldly made that I cannot 
forbear to present the respondent's theory of the constitutional remedy by 
impeachment, with a single comment nppn it. 

The Constitution declares : 

The President, Vice-President, and all civil officers of the United States, shall be removed 
from office on impeachment for, and conviction of, treason, bribery, or other high crimes and 
misdemeanors. 

Clearly the President may be impeached for any cause for which a Secretary 
may be. Judgment in case of impeachment ma7/ not extend beyond removal 
from office. It cannot '* extend further than to removal from office and disqual- 
ification to hold and enjoy any office of honor, trust, or profit under the United 
States." 

The Constitution declares that the House of Representatives " shall have the 
sole power of impeachment." 

The Senate shall have the sole power to try all impeachments. 

Mo person shall be convicted without the concurrence of two-thirds of the members present.. 

As we have seen, there is not one word in the Conetitntion which in terms- 
authorizes the President to remove a Secretary for any cause whatever. 

It was the opinion of many learned jurists and able statesmen in the comr 
mencement of this government, that no civil officer could be removed during his 
term except by impeachment ; that impeachment was the only mode sanctioned 
by the Constitution for ridding the civil service of incapacity, of dishonesty, or 
of crime. 

But, according to this new rendering of the Constitution, we are asked to say 
that whatever may be the opinion of the merits of a Secretary entertained by 
the Honse of Representatives, they cannot hope, and must not ask, to remove- 
him by impeachment, nntil they can convince, not a majority, but two-thirds of 
the Senate ;. not upon probable cause, but upon legal proofs ; not of official inca- 
pacity however gross, or of official delinquency however glaring, but of official 
misconduct such as the law has anticipated and has forbidden under heavy pen- 
alties ; yet that the President may remove at will', upon his own motion, with- 
out trial or notice, the same Secretary, simply because he is distasteful to him, 
and thereby renders their personal relations unhappy, although he may be the 
ablest and the purest statesman who ever held a portfolio. Thus the power of 
impeachment, expres^y conferred upon the two houses by the Constitution, is 
loaded with conaitions which render it useless to the republic except against 
the most daring criminals ; and we are asked to accept in its place an irrespon- 
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eible power of removal, resting apon no express grant, but only upon an unrea- 
sonable and violent implicatien, to be exerted by. a single man, which, in its 
Sractical operation, confounds all distinctions between official merit and official 
emerit, and which, in my judgment, upon the experience of half a centoij, 
has done vastly more to debauch the public service than to protect it. 

If this most anomalous interpretation of the Constitution is defended open 
any theory of the transcendent importance of the presidential over the minis- 
terial office, I reply that no such distinction is warranted by the law or the 
facts. 

In law the functions of a Secretary are as important to the nation as those of 
the President ; and in practical administration the labors of each one of the 
seven heads of executive departments are worth seven-fold more to the pablic 
than the labors of th^ President. 

I cannot, therefore, accept this new interpretation of the laws of impeach- 
ment. I hold, with th6 elder authorities, with the late authorities, with all the 
authorities, that impeachment is a process provided net for the punishment of 
crime, but for the protection of the state. And so holding, I roust give judg- 
ment not as to whether the acts proved upon the respondent are declared by the 
criminal code te be crimes, but whether I think them so prejudicial to the state 
as to warrant his removal. When the written law refuses to guide me, my own 
conscience must. I cannot accept the opinions of another man. The state must 
furnish me with the rule of judgment or my own convictions must supply one. 
There can be no other umpire. 

What, then, arc the acts charged upon the President? how far are they 
proved ? and to what extent are they criminal ? 

I believe I am not mistaken in saying that the specific acts charged against 
the respondent in the first eight articles are, that on the 21st day of February 
last he issued an order removing Edwin M. Stanton from the office of Secretary 
of War, and that oh the same day he issued another order authorizing Lorenzo 
Thomas to act as Secretary of War ad interim. These two acts are charged 
in difierent articles, in various forms, as done with various intendments and with 
various legal effects. They are relied upon as specific violations of the Consti- 
tution and as violations of difierent laws. They are relied upon as evidences of 
a conspiracy to prevent Mr. Stanton from holding the office of Secretary of 
War, and as evidences of an attempt to drive him from office by threats, intim- 
idation, and force. 

That the rcsoondent issued both orders is fully proved by the evidence and 
fully admitted by the answer. 

It only remains for me to consider the circumstances under.which they were 
issued, in order to determine whether they constitute an impeachable offence. 

The respondent justifies the order of removal under the double warrant of 
constitutional authority and of authority conferred by the 2d section of tJbe act 
of 1789 creating the Department of War. 

The first claim I have already considered and rejected. The second claim is 
Insisted upon the ground that the authority given in the act of 1789 is revoked 
by the act of March 2, 1867 ; and accordingly in the first article the order of 
removal is charged specifically as a violation of the last-mentioned act, known 
as the tenure- of-office act. 

Of course, with the viewfl I have already expressed of the true construction of 
the Constitution, I can entertain no doubt of the entire validity of the tenure- 
of office act. I earnestly supported its passage in the Senate. With whatever 
ability I had I endeavored to extend its protection to the heads of the executive 
departments. 

But while the action of the House accorded with mv own views, the Senate, 
by three different votes, rejected those views. That disagreement between the 
two houses led to a committee of conference. 
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The committee reported the first section as it now stands in the law, in the 
following words: 

That every person holding any civil office* to which he has been appointed by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, and every pereK)n who shall hereafter be appointed to 
any such office, and shall become duly qualified to act therein, is and shall be entitled to 
hold such office until a successor shall have been in like manner appointed and duly quali- 
fied, txccpt as herein othtnmse provided : Provided, That the Secretaries of State, of the 
Treasuiy, of War, of the Navy, and of the Interior, the Postmaster General, and the Attor- 
ney General, shall hold their offices respectively for and during the term of the President by 
whom they may have been appointed, and for one month thereafter, subject to removal by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

This section was explained to the Senate bj members of the committee at the 
time it was reported as not designed to affect the power of the President to 
remove the Secretary of War. Upon examining the provisions then it was my 
own opinion that it did not affect his authority in that regard. And after all 
the debate I have heard upon the point since, I have not been able to change 
that opinion. 

If Mr. Stanton had been appointed during the present presidential term, I 
should have no doubt he was within the security of the law. But I cannot find 
that, either in fact or in legal intendment, he was appointed during the present 
presidential term. It is urged that he was appointed by Mr. Lincoln, and such 
is the fact. It is said that Mr. Lincoln's term is not yet expired. Such I 
believe to be the fact. But the language of the proviso is, that a Secretaiy shall 
hold, not during the term of the man by whom he is appointed, but during the 
term of the President by whom he may be appointed. Mr. Stanton was appointed 
by the President in 1862. The term of that President was limited by the Con- 
stitution. It expired on the 4th of March, 1865. That the same incumbent 
was re-ekcted for the next term is conceded, but I do not comprehend how that 
fact extended the former term. 

Entertaining these views, and because the first article of the impeachment 
charges the order of removal as a violation of the tenure-of-office act, I am con- 
strained to hold the President not guilty upen that article. 

Bat even if the tenure-of-office act had never been passed, it does not follow 
that the respondent would not be guilty of a high crime in issuing the order of 
removal. The order might conclude Mr. Stanton. But it does not follow that 
the people could not resent it and impeach the President for issuing it 

Two of the articles in the impeachment of Judge Pickering charged hun with 
making certain orders in a judicial procedure pending before him. He had 
undoubted jurisdiction to make the orders, and they were binding upon the par- 
ties until reversed. But the Senate found him guilty upon both articles, not 
because the making them was a usurpation of authority, but because it was an 
abuse of authority. I cannot find, for reasons already stated, that the respond- 
ent's order removing Mr. Stanton was a usurpation of authority, but was it not 
an abuse of authority? If Air. Stanton was a meritorious officer, and yet the 
respondent sought wantonly to remove him, he committed the precise offence 
which Mr. Madison declared in the debate of 1789 to be impeachable. 

The cause assigned by the President for the order of removal is — 

That the relationfl between the said Stanton and the President no longer permitted the 
Prcjiident to resort to him for advice, or to be, in the judprment of the President, safely 
responsible for his conduct of the affairs of the Department of War as by law required, in 
accordance with the orders and instructions of the President ; and thereupon by force of the 
Coostitntion and laws of the United States, which devolve on the President the power and 
the daty to control the conduct of the business of that executive department of the govern- 
ment, and by reason of the constitutional duty of the President to taxe care that the uiws be 
faithfully executed, this respondent did necessarily consider and did determine that the said 
Stanton ought no longer to hold the said office of Secretary for the Department of War. 

The cause for these unhappy personal relations is exphiined by the respondent 
in a message sent to the Senate on the 12th of December, 1867, and which is 
made a part of the answer in this cause. 
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That explanation is as follows : 

The subsequent sessions of Con^ss developed new complications when Ae suffrage 
bill for the District of Columbia, and the reconstruction acts of March 2 ai;id March ^ 
J 867, all passed over the veto. It >Yas in cabinet consultations upon these bills that a diffsr- 
ence of opinion upon the most vital points was developed. Upon these questions there was 
perfect accord between all the members of the cabinet and mjself, except Mr. Stanton. He 
stood alone, and the difference of opinion could not be reconciled. That unity of opinions, 
which upon great questions of public policy or administration is so, essential to the Executive, 
was gone. 

The respondent does not allege that Mr. Stanton would aot advise him and 
advise him honestly, but only that he, the respondent, " could not resort to him 
for advice." If the fact was so, and if the advice of the Secretary was essen- 
tial to the proper discharge of the President's duty, as I have no doubt it was, 
it would seem to show disqualification on the part of the Executive, rather than 
on the part of the Secretary, and to demand the resignation of the former, rather 
than the removal of the latter. 

But the reason urged why the President could not resort to the Secretary for 
advice is, that the latter differed from him upon three points of public policy — 
the suffrage bill for the District of Columbia, and the reconstruction acts of 
March 2 and March 23, 1867 — ** Unity of opinion was gone." 

If unity of opinion had still existed, it is difficult to understand of what 
advantage Mr. Stanton's advice could have been to the President. 

I do not readily peroeivfe of what importance it was to the President to resort 
to a minister for advice, if the advisory authority of the latter was to be liaiited 
to ^hoing the President's own opinions. 

But it is very suggestive in this connection, that the points of difference 
between the respondent and the Secretary were upon three public statutes. The 
President is known to have disapproved them all. They were, in fact, passed 
over his veto. ^ 

The inference seems irresistible that the Secretary approved them. But since 
they had all been passed into solemn laws, of what importance were the opin- 
ions of either, unless, indeed, the respondent had resolved to defeat their execu- 
tion, and demanded a change in the War Office, not to aid him more efficiently 
in the execution of the laws, but to aid him in defeating their execution? 

But another reason for wishing to get rid of the Secretary urged by the 
President is, that he could not j* safely be responsible for his conduct of the 
affairs of the department." Perhaps that was so ; although the evidence is not 
apparent. But the sufficient reply to that is, that he was not responsible for his 
conduct any further than he directed or sanctioned it. The suggestion that any 
President is repponsible for the conduct of subordinate officers is a gronndless 
pretext by whomsoever urged. If a President were responsible for the conduct 
of his subordinates, the respondent would not only have been impeachable, but 
would probably have been in the penitentiary long before this time ; and few of 
his predecessors would have fared any better. 

But upon this whole question, of the cause assigned for tho exclusion of Mr. 
Stanton, the^ Senate has already passed. The President himself, by his mes- 
sage of the 12th December last, called for the judgment of the Senate upon * 
them. I then voted them insufficient. Nevertheless the respondent issued the 
order of removal ; and if i am now to say that that act does not constitute an 
impeachable offence, I must either reverse the decision I then made npon the 
cause of removal, or I must reverse the decision of Mr. Madison upon the nature 
of an impeachable offence. 

I perceive no reason for reversing either. But upon the question of Mr. Stan- 
ton's merits as an officer, I am not left to rely upon my own judgment alone. Of 
course my own judgment must guide my own decision, since there is no authorita- 
tive law upon the subject. But I am glad to remember that my opinion was then 
in accord with that of a large majority of the Senate, and also manifestly in 
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accord with what the opinion of the respondent himself had been, and with that 
of hh predecessor, attested by both in the most solemn manner. President 
Lincoln eipployed Mr. Stanton as Secretary of War during the last and the 
larger part of his administration. Mr. Johnson also employed him from the 
time of his accession to the presidency for nearly two years before the tenure-of- 
office bill was passed. Ana after its passage he continued to employ him until 
Congress had adjonmed, had reassembled, and adjonmed again. Not until 
Angust, 1867, did he commence the labor of excluding him from office. Of 
course the respondent cannot be allowed to say now in his own justification 
that he was employing in a high trust during all that time an incompetent or an 
unfaithful man. He must assign some reason for wishing to exclude him from 
the service which did not exist before he commenced the attempt. This the 
respondent does. He assigns three such reasons. They were found in the fact 
that the Secretary approved of three different statutes, of which the President 
disapproved. 

So an American President pleads before the Senate, as a justification for his 
dismissal of a minister, that the minister approved of certain public laws ! A 
British minister leaves office the moment a law passes which he cannot approve. 
And if a British sovereign were to assign such a reason for the dismissal of a 
minister, he would not be impeached indeed, because the British constitution 
does not warrant such a proceeding ; but there is no q.uestion he would have to 
quit the throne, by the authority not conferred upon but inherent in the Parlia- 
ment as the representatives of the people of the realm. 

Commissioned as I am, by the express letter of the Constitution, to pass judg- 
ment upon the conduct of this respondent, and sworn as I am to give true 
judgment, I cannot hesitate to say, that the attempt to drive an American min- 
ister from the public service because he approved the publio laws, is of itself a 
high crime against th^ state. 

It is urged that his only purpose in issuing the order was to raise the question 
of his power to remove, and ot)tain the judgment of the courts of law upon it. 
Bnt when there was no just cause for removal, why should the President have 
been so anxions to vindicate his power to remove? But I dismiss this allega- 
tion with the remark that I cannot believe it. All the testimony in the case 
contradicts it. Thftre is not a syllable to support it. If when he issued the 
order of removal he intended only a lawsuit, why did he not so say to General 
Thomas, to whom he gave the order? Why did he leave the Adjutant General 
to believe, as he told Dr. Burleigh, that he was to gain possession not by suit, 
bat by force ? Why did he leave him to suppose, as he told Mr. Wilkeson, that 
he should overcome the objection of Mr. Stanton, not through the aid of the 
Attorney General, but by help of the General of the armies ; or, as he told 
Karsner, that he was to use kicks and not writs ? If he intended no more than 
a lawsuit, why did he not so inform Lieutenant General Sherman when he offered 
him the place of Secretary ad interim some days before 1 At that time the 
General invited his attention to the propriety of a lawsuit, but the President 
repudiated the suggestion as impracticable. But above all, if he intended nothing 
more than a lawsuit, why has he not had one ? The courts have been always 
open to him. No lawyer needs to be told that the Attorney General could have 
proceeded to try the title to the office upon an information filed upon the rela- 
tion of General Thomas as well as upon the relation of Mr. Stanton. It has 
been suggested that the respondent's hopes of a lawsuit were frustrated by the 
discontinuance of some criminal proceedings taken against General Thomas upon 
complaint of Mr. Stanton, soon after the order was issued. 

The President, however, does not in his answer urge that explanation. And 
it is hardly credible that the President relied upon getting into court in«that 
particular way. Every other way has been, and still is, open to him, except 
one. He does not seem to have been able, so far, to get into the law courts as 
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defendant, and that seems to have been regarded by bim as a sine qua non to 
any litigation. At liberty at all times for nearly a quarter of a year to sue upon 
tbe right of General Thomas to recover possession, he has failed to do so. But 
be leaves us to infer that, if be could have succeeded in putting General Thomas 
once in possession, be would have been content to contest a suit by Mr. Stanton, 
even had it taken a year to determine it. 

So far, I discover absolutely nothing to relieve tbe respondent from tbe guilt 
of baving issued an order for tbe removal of an able and faitbful oflSeer, long 
trusted by himself and by bis predecessor, and still trusted by a large portion of 
tbe country, charged with no fault, but that be approved of certain laws wbich 
tbe President condemned, and of removing him against the advice of a large 
majority of the Senate. On tbe contrary, it seems to me this guilt is greatly 
aggravated by the disposition tbe respondent sought to make of tbe office. 

To remove a meritorious public officer, Mr. Madison declared, constituted an 
impeachable offence. To remove sucb an officer and leave tbe office vacant, 
with no one to discbarge tbe duties, would doubtless be held to enhance the 
guilt. To remove a faitbful and competent officer, and supply bis place with an 
incompetent and dishonest one, would enhance it still more. 

To remove a good man from office, and to replace him with a bad man, with- 
out any advice and without any sort Of legal authority, seems to me an offence 
against the- public interests, which, if it go unrebuked, will excuse any possible 
offence that leaves tbe President outside of a penitentiary. 

That tbe respondent attempted to do all this is charged upon him, and, in my 
judgment, is proved upon bim. 

At the same time that he issued tbe order of removal be issued another order, 
authorizing tbe Adjutant General of the army to act as Secretary tid interim. 
The fitness of General Thomas for the office of Secretary is not fairly in iasao in 
this cause, and consequently we can know but little about it. A few things, 
however,' are disclosed in tbe evidence. It is shown that the same position was 
tendered, a few days before, to Lieutenant General Sherman, and he declined it. 
But when it was offered to General Thomas, be not only accepted it promptly, 
but he addressed a letter of thanks to the President for the '* honor done him." 
When the Adjutant General gives thanks for a trust so high, so delicate, so 
solemn that Lieutenant General Sherman shrinks from and declines it, it sfi^ests 
tbe inference that tbe former is not exactly the man for tbe place. 

It does appear also from the testimony that the General of the army had rec- 
ommended his retu-ement from tbe military service altogether. One whom Gren- 
eral Grant thinks no longer fitted for tbe post of Adjutant General does not 
afford the highest evidence of fitness for the post of Secretary of War. 

But the respondent's' legal right to put General Thomas in possession of the 
War Office is put in issue by tbe second and by some other articles in the impeach- 
ment. 

The respondent qlaims authority under the act of February 13, 1795. That 
is as Ibllows : 

That in ca«e of vacancy in the officeof Secretary of State, Secretary of the Treasury, or of the 
Secretary of the Department of War, or of any officer of either of said departmeuta, whose 
appointment is not in the head thereof, whereby they cannot perform the auties of their said 
K^spoctive offices, it shall bo lawful for the President of the United States, in case he shall 
think it necessary, to authorize any person or persons, at his discretion, to perform the duties 
of the said respective' offices until a successor be appointed, or such vacancy be filled : Pro- 
tided^ That no one vacancy shall be supplied in manner albresaid for a longer termthim 
six months. 

I cannot admit tbe claim for three reasons : First. There is reason to suppose 
that the statute of 1795 was never regarded as a valid law. Second. It seems 
to me to have been clearly repealed by the act of 1863. And third, if it were 
in full force it did not authorize the order issued to General Thomas. 

If a vacancy occur in the office of the Secretary during a session of the Sea- 
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ate it may, under the Constitution, be filled immediately by a new nomination 
and confirmation. If tbe vacancy occur during the recess of the Senate the 
CoDstitution empowers the President to fill it by a new commission, to hold until 
the Senate convenes and can act upon a nomination. That commission can be 
issued under the Gonstitation as promptly as a person may be authorized under 
the act. The commission and the authorization have the same practical effect ; 
80 that the provision made by the Constitution for cases of ** vacancy " would 
seem to be ample and render legislation unnecessary. 

But if a Secretary be absent or sick it is evident there is no one to discharge 
the duties of the office ; nor does the Constitution provide any mode of supplying 
the want. .The office is not *' vacant," but the incumbent is disabled. 

To provide for such a case was, as I suppose, the main purpose of the eighth 
section of the act of May 8, 1792, entitled *'An act making alterations in the 
Treasury and War Departments." In fact the section does a little more than 
provide for cases of disability. It provides for one kind of vacancy. The lan- 
guage is, '' in case of deaths absence from the*seat of government, or sickness of 
the Secretary of State, Secretary of the Treasury, or of the Secretary of the War 
Depaitment,'' &c., " whereby they cannot perform the duties of tbek said respect- 
ive ofiices, it shall be lawful for the President of the United States, in case he 
shall think it neccessary, to authorize any person or persons, at his discretion, 
to perform the duties of the said respective offices until a successor be appointed, 
or until such absence or inability by sickness shall be removed.'* 

Thus the law stood until 1795. All vacancies were provided for by the Con- 
stitution ; and temporary disabilities and vacancy by death were provided for 
by the law 1792. . • 

Then the law was passed the whole of which is quoted above. It is entitled 
'* An act to amend the act of 1792." In terms it provides for all cases of vacancy, 
whether by death, resignation or otherwise ; ana it provides for no case of dis- 
ability. What the Constitution had done well, the act does over again ; what 
the Constitution had not done at all the act omits to do. 

^Bttt it is evident from every part of that short statute that the draughtsman 
had no definite idea of the mischiefs he wished to remedy. He does not even 
seem to have considered what a '' vacancy" was, or to have been conscious that 
a vacancy differed -from a disability. Hence the act attempts to qualify a 
vacancy in an office by the circumstance that it shall prevent the incumbent of 
the office firom discharging its duties — as if there were some vacancies which did 
not prevent the regular discharge of duty. 

Again, it limits, in terms, the duration of the ad interim appointment ** until 
a 8u<)iessor be appointed or such a vacancy be filled," as if two sorts of vacancy 
were provided for, one of which was to determine by the appointment of a '* suc- 
cessor," and the other by " being filled." The main purpose of the act seems 
to be to limit the extreme duration Qf an ad interim appointment. And in this 
endeavor it collides hopelessly with the Constitution. 

The Constitution says the President-may supply a vacancy occurring during 
the recess of\the Senate by commissioning a person to act until the end of the next 
session. The act says that no vacancy shall be supplied longer than six months. 
It would seem that an act so incongruous ought not to be relied upon as authority 
for anything. I can find no evidence that it ever was quoted as authority 
before. In Little & Brown's edition of the Statutes at Large it is marked 
" obsolete." But if it ever was a living law, it seems to me indisputable that 
both the acts of 1792 and of 1795 are repealed by the act of February 20, 1863. 

It has been seen that neither of the former acts made provision for cases out 
of the three Departments of State, War, and Treasury. In 1863 it was found 
that no provision had been made for temporary disabilities in either of the other 
departments. There was evidently occasion for further legislation, and it seems 
to me to have been made the occasion for revising the whole subject and of 
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embodying in a single aet not only all the provision to be made, but all Ae 
cases to be provided for. Tl^e title of tfao act and the purview of the act alike 
prove this. The title shows that the act is not amendatory of, or supplementary 
to, the former acts ; but that its aim is to do effectually just what the other acts 
did partially. 

It is entitled '' An act temporarily to supply vacancies in the executive depart- 
■mcnis in certain casts,^* 

The body of the act shows unmistakably that the draughtsman had both the 
former acts before him. He copied from both. The act provides for cases of 
death, absence and sickness, as did the act of 1792. It provides for cases of 
resignation, and provides the six months' limitation, as did the act of 17D5. 
Every caf»e provided for by both the former acts is embraced within the terms 
of the act of 1863, unless the case of removal be an exception. 

It is argued that the act of 1795, as it authorized an ad interim appointment 
in all cases of vacancy, authorized one in case of vacancy by removal. That is 
conceded. But it should be redembered that the power to supply a vacancy 
caused by removal with an ad interim appointment is a power not named in 
the statute of 1795, since the power so to create a vacancy is not in that statute. 
The power to make a vacancy by removal is found in the acts of 1 789 and 
1820. So, one in looking at the act of 1795 does not see the specific authority 
which the respondent asserted on the 21st of February. Those who drew tire 
statute of 1863 could have seen it only by collating the act of 1795 with the 
acts of 1789 and 1820. The act of 1795 had been on the books for more than 
70 years. The archives of the government have been ransacked and fail to show 
that in that whole period a single removal was ever by any President followed 
with an ad interim appointment. Every power, therefore, which could be seen 
by reading the act of 1795 was copied into the act of 1863; every power which 
had ever been exerted under that act was also copied. All provisions in former 
laws inconsistent with the provisions of the last-mentioned act are expressly 
repealed. And yet it ii» gravely argued Xhat this power of supplying a vacancy 
caused by removal with an ad interim appointment still survived ; not only that 
it survived the act of 1863, but the act of March 2, 1867, also, which deprives 
Hhe President of all power to create a vacancy by removal except in the case of a head 
of department where no such vacancy ever was created more than once, if atalL 
8o, in spite of the acts of 1863' and of 1867, we are asked to express, from the 
mere husks of that poor, misshapen statute of 1795 — denounced as obsolete in 
ihe code where it stands — the authority to follow the removal of a Secretary, 
made when the Senate is in session, with an ad interim appointment. For one 
I cannot consent to torture the laws in order to extort from them permisilon for 
the respondent to strip the high trust of Secretary from Edwin M. Stanton and 
place it in -die hands of Lorenzo Thomas. 

It is said that repeals by implication ar^ not favored by the courts. That is 
true. Nevertheless, a statute may be repealed without naming it. 

It is a well-settled rale that where any Bta{tite is revised or one aet framed from another, 
some parts being omitted, the parts omitted are not to be revived bj construction but are 
to be considered as annulled. To hold otherwise would be to impute to the legislature gross 
carelessness or ignorance, which is altogether inadmissible. (Wilde, J., Ellis vs. Paige 
€t al., 1st Pickering, 44 ; 5th English, bSi ; 3d Greenleaf, 22 ; 3d Howard, 645 ; ISJMass., 
.545; 14I1L, 334.) 

Encouraged by these authorities, I venture to conclude that when Congress 
embodied in the act of 1863 every single power which ever had been seen in 
the act of 1 795, and every use which ei^er had been made of it, they did not 
intend to preserve the act just to sustain a power which never had been seen in 
or a use which never had been made of it. 

But if the act of 1795 had been in full force on the 21st of February last, it 
would not have authorized the order given by the respondent to General ThomaSi 
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Manifestly it was tbe parpose of all these laws (that of 1792, of 1795, and 1863) 
to enable tbe President to supply some one to discharge the daties of an office 
temporarily when, by reason of a yacancy in the office or the disability of tbe 
incumbent, tbe daties could not otberwis^ be discharged. It was not intended be 
Bbonld use either of tbese laws to replace a regular officer with a proyisional 
one. Yet sncb is the use tbe respondent attempted to make of tbe act of 1795. 
There was no yacancy in tbe office of Secretary of War on tbe 2l8t of February 
last. Mr. Stanton was in tbe regular discbarge of its duties, neither sick nor 
absent. 

Bat it is urged that tbe President bad power to remove Mr. Stanton, and, as 
he issued an order for that purpose, there was a " vacancy in law." 

If there is any such thing as a " vacancy in law" it is excluded from tbe ope- 
lation of tbe act of 1795 by its very terms. That authorizes an dd interim 
appointment only in cases of such rational vacancies as prevent tbe incumbents 
from discharging the duties of then: offices. This " legal vacancy" was not of 
that kind. It did not prevent Mr. Stanton from discharging tbe duties of bis 
office. On the contrary be continued to discbarge them regularly in spite of 
the alleged " vacancy," and on tbe trial of this very cause copies of records have 
been read in evidence, certified by him as Secretary to be true copies, which 
certificates were made many weeks after the " legal vacancy" is said to have 
occurred, and were read without objection to their competency from any quarter. 
But when General Thomas was authorized to act as Secretary ad inierirh there 
was no " legal vacancy," nor any pretence of one. Mr. Stanton not only bad 
not retired from tbe War Office, but he bad received no notice to retire. 

The testimony sbdws that while Mr. Stanton was in tbe regular discharge of 
his duties as Secretary, at tbe War Office, without notice of an order tbr bis 
removal or of a purpose to remove him. General Thomas was called to tbe 
White House, and there presented with a warrant making him Secretary ad 
interim. As such be was at once assigned to duty. And tbe first duty assigned 
to him was that of making a vacancy by executing tbe order for the removal of 
Mr. Stanton. 

It seems to me that any one who will open bis eyes may plainly see that tbe 
authorization to General Thomas was issued, not as a means of supplying *a 
vacancy, but as a means of making one ; not t^ provide fox, the discbarge of ihe 
duties of Secretary, but to prevent Mr. Stanton from discharging them. If tbe 
respondent had believed bis simple order of removal would have made a vacancy 
in tbe office be would have proceeded to fill it by nomination, as President 
Adams did in 1800, and as sooner or later tbe respondent knew be must ; and 
as in fact be did proceed, tbe next day, when be found the order of removal did 
not make a vacancy. But he did not expect Mr. Stanton would obey bis order 
of removal. He knew Mr. Stanton bad other views of the law. Hfe thought to 
surprise him into acquiescence by confronting him suddenly with another pre- 
tender to the office. I believe this, because it is the only rational interpretation 
of his conduct, and because it is4be veiy explanation be himself gave to General 
Sherman. 

In bis answer tbe respondent denies that be used or intended to use intimida- 
tion or threats, as is charged in some of tbe articles. But it seems to me he must 
either intend to deceive us by that denial, or be meant to deceive General Sher- 
man when he offered him tbe appointment of Secretary (^d inierifn, for be then 
tried to persuade him that Mr. Stanton was a coward, and would be intimidated 
by it I do not suspect him of an attempt to deceive General Sherman ; but, on 
tbe contrary, I hold him upon his own declarations guilty of an attempt to drive 
Mr. Stanton from office by threats and intimidations, as is charged against him. 

I hold also that he conspired with General Thomas to do this, as is charged 
-ss^n^artide 4. 
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I hold that the testimony discloses every fact necessary to constitate a crime 
against the act of July 31, 1861. 

If, instead of being arraigned before a conrt of impeachment, the respondent 
was on trial before a criminal court, I do not see how a juiy could fail to con- 
vict him. Surely it will not be denied that the office of Secretary of War is 
such an office as is described in that act. It will not be denied that on the 2l8t 
of February last Mr. Stanton was holding it. It will not be denied that it was 
the purpose of both the respondent and of General Thomas to prevent kim from 
holding it longer. To that end they conspired together. Both were unfriendly 
to Mr. Stanton. The respondent avows it in his answer. The Adjutant Gen- 
eral does not avow it, but it is clearly inferable from the facts stated by him, 
that for several years he had been i-elieved from the post of Adjutant General by 
the Secretary, and that he had been but recently restored by the direct order of 
the Presideut, and against the wishes of the Secretary. 

It does not appear that any other human being was advised of this purpose 
common to those two individuals. On the contrary, there is strong presumptive 
evidence that no other person was advised of it 

It would seem natural that upon a measure of so much gravity the President 
should have consulted his cabinet. The gentlemen composing that cabinet were 
severally produced in court. The counsel for the respondent offered to prove 
by them what advice they gave the President upon some questions of law, but 
no intimation was given that they were consulted, or that they advised upon 
the expediency of this attempt to place the War Office in the hands of General 
Thomas, to the exclusion of Mr. Stanton. The means selected for that purpose 
were, as we have seen, two written orders, the one directing Mr. Stanton to turn 
over the office to the Adjutant General, and the other ordering the Adjutant Gen- 
eral to take possession and discharge the duties. It may be said such methods 
were not calculated to intimidate Mr. Stanton. The result shows they did not 
intimidate him. But the testimony shows that the respondent reasoned other- 
wise. He told General Sherman that just such papers in his hands would 
intimidate the Secretary. If it be said that the President had the legal authority 
to issue the orders, and might, therefore, calculate on the obedience of Mr. 
Stanton, I reply that he did not revoke the orders when he found Mr. Stanton 
denied his authority and did not obey. If it be said no force was employed to 
compel obedience, I reply that force, was threatened by the Adjutant General, 
both to Dr. Burleigh and Mr. Wilkeson. 

If it be said that those threats were not sanctioned by the respondent, I reply 
that the Adjutant General, while he says the President did not specifically direct 
the employment of force, yet did authonze it by the order commanding iftm to 
take possession , and that on Friday, on Saturday, on Monday, and on Tuesday 
when told By the Adjutant General that Mr .Stanton refused to sun'ender, the 
respondent's uniform reply was substantially, " Go on ; take possession and dis- 
charge your duties ; *' that he never once cautioned him against the use of force, 
and never once directed him to resort to tbe courts. And finally General 
Thomas says he abandoned the idea of force, not because be doubted his 
authority to use it, but because he did not wish to cause bloodshed. 

And it cannot be allowed to the respondent to urge that he is not responsible 
for what General Thomas did, and what he threatened to do, within the scope 
of the warrant given Jiim by the respondent himself, in furtherance of the com- 
mon purpose. One of the reasons assigned by him for wishing to get rid of MLr. 
Stanton, was that ho could not safely be responsible for his conduct. And yet 
be now protests that he is not responsible for the conduct of his successor, even 
when going right from his presence to prosecute a specific purpose with plenary 
instructions to execute it, and with no sort of restriction as to the means to lie 
employed in the execution of it. 
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A few words of comment upon some consideraiiotis urged* ub defence upon 
tbis part of the case. 

And first, it is said bis attempt to eject Mr. Stanton and install General Thomasj 
did not succeed, and so be ought not to be punished. I cannot think the 
position is well taken. Whatever he could do to insure success, he did. If 
bis orders were illegal, be cannot plead Mr. Stanton's lawful disobedience in 
bis own justification. If bis orders were legal, he cannot plead Mr. Stanton 'a 
unlawful resistence in bis own justification. Mr. Stanton^s conduct can- 
not make hU acts either guilty or innocent. If one aim a blow at another, he 
Is not held innocent because the intended victim wards it off, and so is not felled 
by it. 

Again it is said tDe unlawfulness of his order is not dear, and the respondent 
might have been mistaken, and that it would be hard to impeach him for a mere 
mistake of law. Certainly it would. No reasonable man would think of doing so. 
In my opinion the respondent has made graver mistakes as to bis constitu- 
tional powers than are proved in this record. Many of his predecessors have 
made as grave and palpable ones. But I do not hold that either should have 
been impeached for them. When a President, faithftill§r strivkig to promote the 
public good, exerts a power which the law does not vest in him, a just people 
would not permit him to be punished for it. If the end aimed at be good, the 
means will be generously criticised. 

But the respondent was aiming to do what the Senate advised should not be 
done, and what the Lieutenant General of the army, a man animated by great 
courage and great candor, and inspired by no party or peraonal attachments, 
admonished him not to do. I cannot help believing he was moved, not by 
any regard for the public welfare, but by the hope of gratifying his personal 
resentments. When malice dictates the end, judgment must not mistake the 
•means. 

But I see no reason for excusing .the acts of the respondent upon the ground 
of mistake. If he was mistaken on the 21st of February, he is mistaken still. 
He has not recalled his orders. He is impeached by the representatives of the 
people because of them, and the issne he tenders is not that he was innocently 
mistaken, but that he was right and that what he did, he would have done if 
he bad known that his conviction was certain. He still employs General Thomas 
at the meetings of his cabinet as Secretary ad interim, while Mr. Stanton dis- 
cbarges the duties of Secretary at the War Office. And the astounding spec- 
tacle is exhibited of two rival claimants to that high office, the one recognized 
by the legislature, and by every other executive officer, and actually discharg- 
ing the duties, bat excluded from cabinet meetings ; while the other is recog- 
nized by the President, and entertained at ministerial consultations, but is dis- 
owned everywhere else. And yet, for almost three months, the President has 
not taken the first legal step to terminate the pretensions of either. 

If one is indicted for the larceny of a coat, and appears in the dock with the 
coat on his back, urges his title to it in his defence, and proclaims to the court 
tbat he would have taken it if he had been sure of going to the penitentiary for 
ii, a jtiry would not be apt, after finding all the facts against him, to acquit, 
upon the assumption that he might have appropriated the coat under mistake. 
I see nothing criminal in the interview between the respondent and General 
Emory. Nor am I satisfied it was prompted by any sinister purpose. And, 
therefore, upon the ninth article I must find the respondent not guilty. 

The tenth article is of different pm-port from anything heretofore considered. ' 
In it the respondent is presented for certain utterances made by him on different 
occasion^. I cannot reproduce here the language attributed to him. It is set 
forth at length in the article, and there is no dispute, I believe ; that is proved 
substantially as avowed. 
The representatives of the people present these speeches as officiid miscon- 
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duct For the defence, it is said the issue involves nothing more than a ques- 
tion of personal taste. However improper the words were, it is argued that the 
respondent must he protected in the use of them, hecause the Constitution guar- 
antees freedom of speech to all men. To this the reply is that speech is not, 
and never was designed to heijree. Unrestrained speech is as fatal to freedom 
as the old restraints of despotism. Speech is not free in this country, nor in 
any country where there is hoth liberty and law. The Constitution has indeed 
commanded, in stem rebuke of an old form of despotism, that Congress shall 
make no law abridging the freedom of speech. Thereby fell the Star-chamber 
and all government censorship. The clamps were struck from the organs of 
articulation. Thereby the tongue was made free as any qther member. But 
DO more so. Violent patients in a retreat for the insane are often put in strait- 
jackets to avoid the possibility of mischief. But sane men are permitted to 
walk about in society with arms free and unconfined. But it does not follow 
that because they are unfettered they may use their arms as they will, and with 
impunity. The law still lays its imperious command upon every citizen, that 
he use not his freedom of limb to the injury of any man's person or property, 
or to the injury of the state. Whoever disregards the command must answer 
for the wrong. The same command is laid upon human speech. Whoever 
speaks to defame the character of his fellow, or to injure his property, or to 
incite to crime against the state, may be held responsible for so doing. 

*' Every freeman has an undoubted right to lay what sentiments he pleases 
before the public ; to forbid this is to destroy the freedom of the press. But if 
he publishes what is improper, mischievous, or illegal, he must take the conse- 
qtiences of his own temerity." I'hat sentiment is quoted from the Commenta- 
ries of William Blackstone by Justice Story, and with his hearty approval. 
(Story's Commentary on the Constitution, section 1878.) 

And Chancellor Kent instructs us that ** it has become a constitutional prin- 
ciple in this country, that every citizen may freely speak, write, and publish 
his sentiments on all subjects, being responsible for the abuse of that right; and 
that no law <»n rightfully be passed to restrain or abridge the freedom of the 
press." (1st Kent's Com., section 241.) 

Speech is not therefore of necessity innocent because it is not muzzled. 

Is the respondent amenable for the speeches attributed to him in the tenth 
article ? 

We are admonished that to hold him so would be to repeat upon him the 
wrong which the so-called sedition law of 1798 inflicted upon the people of the 
country. Clearly there is no analogy between the offence charged against the 
President in this article and the offences proscribed by the second section of the 
act of 1798. That was a proposal by the government to punish citizens for 
too free criticism upon the conduct of their own servants. The House of Rep- 
resentatives propose no more than to remove a servant of the people from office 
which they say he disf^ces by his conduct and his speech. Counsel have 
treated this article as if it were an attempt to punish a citizen for animadverting 
upon the policy of a Congress. The purpose, if I understand it, is widely di^ 
ferent from that. T^p article, after setting out the words of the respondent, 
used on the occasions I'eferred to, concludes as follows : ** Which said utterances, 
declarations, threats, and harangues, highly censurable in any, are peculiarly 
indecent and unbecoming in the Chief Magistrate of the United Sta;te8, by 
means whereof said Andi^w Johnson has brought the high office of the Pren- 
dent of tke United States into contempt, ridicule, and disgrace, to the great 
scandal of all good citizens, whereby said Andrew Johnson, President of the 
United States, did commit and was Jhen and there guilty of a high misdemeanor 
in office." 

The principle of the tenth article is precisely the reverse of the law of 1798. 
That law proposed to punish the people for critwishig the ill cojiduct of their 
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servBJkts in the government. By the tciiUi article the people propose to removo' 
one of their servants for ill conduct. 

Becaose the servants may not tell their masters, the people, what to say, it 
does not follow that the people may not tell their servants what to say. 

A law which should prohibit a man under penalties from tearmg the siding 
from the house he owns, to make repairs, might he ihought rather harsh, and 
yet it might not be thought unreasonable to prohibit a tenant from splittin'g up 
tiie floors and bedaubing the frescoes in the house he hires. 

The people of the United States own the office of President They built it. 
It is consecrated to their use. . In it they thought to crystallize and employ the 
excellence of the republic. They claim the right to protect it from desecration. 
Their representatives aver that Andrew Johnson has disgraced thut office. 
They tell us wherein. And the simple question presented in the tenth articfe is 
whether the language and the conduct proved under it are or are not degrading 
to the office of Chief Magistrate. 

It is urged in reply that if it is disgraceful the Senate ought not to condemn 
it, because the representatives who prosecute have sometimes used language 
quite as bad, and that even in the Senate, which tries the case, words have been 
heard at times not much better. This defence is ingenious, but hardly good in 
law. The law of set-off is qot unfamiliar to the practice of the courts. Bat I 
have never known it extended beyond settling of debts between the immediate 

Sarties to the record. I have never heard a defendant, sued for the amount of 
is grocer's bill, object that the court could not give judgment against himbecanso 
the judge himself owed a bill at the same shop. I fear the respondent's counsel 
do not justly appreciate the Presidential office when they gravely plead in jus- 
tification of the harangues set out in this article, the worst specimens of discus- 
sion found in the debates of the two houses of .Congress. Much might be 
urged in palliation of those precedents, but all I care to say is, that, instead of 
be ing a justification for anything, they cannot be justified of themselves. 

Were those utterances disgraceful to one holding the Presidential office ? 

It has been urged that he did not speak as a magistrate, but as a citizen. 
That, I apprehend, is a mistake. From the time one assumes that high office 
until he retires from it, he is always President. Not all he does- is necessarily 
official, but all he does should be consistent with the exalted character of the 
office. The office of Chief Magistrate is not a garment to be laid off or put on 
at the pleasure of the incumbent. When once those high responsibilities are 
assumed they must be maintained. If the incumbent weary of them, he may 
resign. If he abuse them, he may be removed. 

But, on the occasion referred to in the article, the respondent was acting 
semi-officially. He was not discharging any duty imposed on him as President, 
but he was exercising a high privilege belonging to him as such. Not as a • 
citizen of Tennessee, but avoweilly as President of the United States of Amer- 
ica, was he then visiting and being visited by his great constituency. 

Was his conduct such as became his character? I cannot find any rules in 
the law by which to try those utterances. I cannot consent to try them by the 
models furnished from the proceedings of the houses of Congress. I can try 
him only by my own estimate of what the bearing of a Chief Magistrate should ' 
be, when I say that in my judgment the condiictand the language proved against 
the respondent was wholly unbecoming the offica he filled, and such as, if 
often repeated, would be fatal to the respect with which the people have hitherto 
cherished it. That judgment I believe is in strict accord with the opinion of 
the great majority of th<* American people as expressed at the time. I do not 
mean to speak figurativf^ly when I say the peopk then hung their heads in 
mortification— not his political enemies alone, but his political friends as w^-U. 
And of those friends, I doubt if ther<? is one in the Senate who has not often declared 
his belief that but for the very matters charged in the tenth article, the people. 
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would have sanctioned the policy which tho respondent then urged upon thesit 
and which his friends professed to believe was vital to the peace and welfare of 
the country. How they can now vote conduct to be innocent to which they 
then ascribed such disastrous results, they can doubtless explain ; I cannot. 
Many a lieutenant has been cashiered for '* conduct unbecoming an officer and a 
gentleman/' Is it possible the people cannot remove a President for the same 
offente, and that, too, exhibited on great public occasions ? 

The eleventh article alone remains to be noticed. In that the respondent is pre- 
sented for having, on the 18th day of August, 1866, denied that the 39 th Con- 
gress was a legitimate body authorized to enact laws for the United States, but 
that it was only a Congress of a part of the States; and for having, in pursu- 
ance of such declarations, set himself against the execution of several of its 
enactments — the acts fixing the tenure of civil offices and reconstructing the 
rebel States, among them. The respondent denies that he said the 39th Con- 
gress was a Congress of only part of the States, 'Mn any sense or meaning other 
than that ten States ef the Union were denied represoBtation therein." No worse 
meaning than that could be imparted to the words he used. 

" Ten States of the Union were excluded from the body. But the Constitu- 
tion requires that Congress should be composed of two senators and a given 
number of representatives from crery State; consequently this body was not the 
Congress of the United States." That was the doctrine he meant to teach. 
But he says free speech is secured to him, and he had a right so to teach. 
Of course. His right so to teach is as unquestionable as the right of the people to 
impeach him for it ; but I cannot conceive of teachings more mischievous than 
these. He is sworn to see the latM executed. If that body was the Congress 
of the United States, its enactments were laws ; if not, they were not kws. 
One of two conclusions, then, is inevitable. Either he meant to instruct the 
people that the enactments of that body might be disregarded, because not 
passed by a Congress, or he meant to tell them they must submit to enactments 
of a body which was not, but only assumed to be a Congress. Either conclu« 
sion, in my judgment, shows a criminal purpose. The article avers the first to 
be the true conclusion, and that in pursuance of that conclusion he himeeif 
undertook to obstruct the execution of the teniure-of-office act and some other 
enactments of that Congress. 

The case shows that on the 12th of August, 1867, the respondent, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the tenure-of-office act, suspended Edwin M.Stanton 
from the office of Secretary of War ; that, in accordance with the same, he made 
General U. S. Grant Secretary ad interim; that, in accordance with the same, 
on the 12th of December, he communicated his reasons for the suspension ta 
the Senate. All this was in strict accord with the provisions of the act, if not 
in pursuance of them. All these steps were authorized by the act of March 2, 
1867, above refersed to. 

But that act also required that if the Senate did not approve the reasons for 
which the suspension was made the office should be restored. 

Now, the case shows that the respondent designed and contrived to prevent 
that restoration in spite of the act. His letter to General Grant, on page 234 of 
the record, shows tliat, beyond all possibility of mistake. True he does not 
confess to have designed his exclusion longer than to try the right of Mr. Stan- 
ton in the courts of law ; but that right could not be so determined during the 
remainder of this presidential term. But what was the question to be tried f 
Not the question of his right to remove Mr. Stanton, for ne had not removed 
Mr. Stanton ; he had only suspended him. Not the constitutionality of the 
tenure-of'office act, for the validity of that act could not be put in issue in a 
suit between Mr. Stanton and General Grant ; for if the act was valid, it 
commanded Mr. Stanton to be restored, because the Senate had found the rea- 
sons for his suspension insufficient. If it was invalid, the order of suspension 
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itpelf was without authority, and General Grant never had any right in Iho 
office. So, in such a suit, the respondent would have been exhibited in the 
attitude of asserting the validity of the tenure-of-office act, in order to get Mr. 
Stanton out of the office, and of denying it to prevent his getting back. 

To avoid this monstrous predicament the respondent, in his answer, asserts 
what seems to me, if possible, still more monstrous. He asserts that he did not 
suspend Mr. Stanton by virtue of authority conferred by the act of March 2. 
True every step he took was a step prescribed by that act, and yet he avers, in 
his answer, that he did not suspend Mr. Stanton in pursuance of that act '* until 
the next meeting of the Senate, or until the Senate should have acted upon the 
case, but by force of the power and authority vested in him by the Constitution 
and laws of the United States indefinitely and at the pleasure of the Presidency 

It has come to that The respondent, to justify his acts, not only asserts 
authority under the Constitution to remove all officers appointed by the joint 
act of himself and the Senate, in spite of laws to the contrary, and to replace 
them with others commissioned by himself alone, but he also claims the power 
to suspend them all and fill their places with ad interim iippointments. The first 
is a power which gives the President absolute control of one incumbent for each 
office known to the laws. The last is a claim which gives him the right to dupli- 
cate the number. 

So far as I know, this extraordinary power was never heard of until the 
respondent's answer was filed. I never saw a syllable in the Constitution to 
warrant the claim. No possible exigency of the service con Id require it ; and 
to my mind the whole pretence, instead of excusii^ the respondent's acts, only 
aggravates their guilt. 

Because, therefore, the testimony in this case compels me to believe that the 
respondent, in order to punish Edwin M. Stanton for his fidelity to the laws, did 
seek to remove him from the office of Secretary of War, in which ho h^d long 
and ably served his country; and because he perverted to that purpose the 
solemn trust reposed in the Executive by the act of August 7, 1789, therein 
acting in wanton disregard of the public welfare ; and because ho attempted to 
do it against the advice of the Senate, without consultation with his cabinet, and 
without previous notice to the people ; and because, in furtherance of that 
unlawful purpose, he sought to commit the powers of that high office to Lorenzo 
Thomas, and did, without any authority of law, issue his warrant to that effect, 
before said Stanton had surrendered those powers, and when he had no j«st rea- 
son to believe said Stanton wonld surrender them ; and because he did intend 
and contrive thereby to intimidate said Stanton into a surrender of those powers 
by making him believe that force would be employed to compel his surreHder ; 
and because I believe he did use the language charged upon him by the repre- 
sentatives of the people, and that such utterances are of evil example, of per- 
nicious tendency, and calculated to degrade the office of President in the esti- 
mation of the people ; and because he did publicly teach that the 39th Congress 
was not a body who^ enactments had the authority of law ; and Jbecause he 
did himself set the example of disobeying the enactments of that Congress by 
endeavoring to induce the General of the army to retain possession of the office 
of Secretary of War, after the Senate had decided, in pursuance of one of the 
laws of that Congress, that said Stanton should and ought to repossess the 
same ; therefore I find the respondent guilty of high crimes and misdemeanors 
respectively charged in articles 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 8, 10, 11. 
6 I P — ^VoL iii 
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Opinion of Mr. Senator Edmunds. 

I had hoped that the formal consideration of the subject weald be officially 
reported in order that the world might know, without diminution or exaggemtion, 
the reasons and views upon which we proceed to our judgment. But ajs the 
Senate has, for caused Patisfactory to itseif, decided otherwise, I have reduced to 
writing all that I expected to have said here, that it may be, so far as of any 
interest to them, exposed to the examination of my countrymen. 

I can only, within the time allotted by the rules, state briefly the grounds 
upon which my judgment in this caser rests. All the arguments o n either side 
cannot be reviewed in detail, and they must therefore be dismissed with the 
general observation that in those respects in which they are not in harmony with 
the reasons or conclusions I now state, they appear to me to be unsound. 

As my dutieu are clearly judicial, " impartially" to try the respondent upon the 
accusations contained in the articles of impeachment, and to decide '' according 
to the constitution and the laws," I have only conscientiously to discharge that 
duty, and so doing I have no concern with, or responsibility for the conse- 
quences, political or other, that may flow from my decision. If the respon- 
dent has been guilty of a violation of law, the representatives of the people in 
the House of Representatives, like a grand jury in ordinary cases, are the eole 
judges whether that violation of law is of such enormity, or of such conse- 
quence as a precedent, if permitted to pass without notice, as to require the 
prosecution of the ofiender. As they have presented the cause for our action, 
we have only to apply the ||w as it is to the facts proved. We have no dis- 
cretion to say guilty or not guilty according to our views of expediency, or our 
personal wishes. Whatever they may be they can have no tendency to show 
that the respondent is either innocent or guilty. These propositions are funda- 
mental elements in all civilized systems of jurisprudence. Any other would be 
a mockery of justice, and soon result in the destruction of liberty and free 
government. The truth and the law are the only stable foundations of society, 
and whoever, for any cause or motive, however worthy apparently, departs 
from these, commits a great wrong upon what all good men unite in wishing to 
preserve. 

The statement of these principles would have been a work of entire superero- 
gation, but for the fact that the appeals and remonstrances of the press of the 
country, touching our disposition of the case, have. been urgent, and which, if 
extended to all trials, would poison the fountains of justice. 

The first three articles, takencollectively, charge the respondent with an illegal 
removal of Mr. Stanton from office as Secretary <5f War, and the illegal appoint- 
ment of Adjutant General Thomas ad interim in his place. These articles also 
aver that these acts were done with intent to violate the Constitution and the 
law. The answer asserts that although the acts charged were designedly done, 
they arc justifiable ; because, 

1. If th^ act of March 2, 18C7, prohibited them, it was in conflict with the 
Constitution, and therefore void. 

2. The Constitution and the laws under it in force prior to March 2, 1867, 
conferred the power of removal upon the respondent, and that act did not Jm diis 
instance purport to take it away. 

3. If Mr. Stanton was lawfully removed, the power to appoint 
Thomas was conferred by the act of 1795, which for that purpose was I 
force. i 

4. If cither the removal or appointment was in violation of law, still it yMu done 
in good faith, under a sincere claim of right, and therefore, it could no^ t be the 
ba:«is of, or amount to a crime or tnisdemeauor. li< 

Upon the allegations and proofs, the commission of the acts charged ie^ jodis- 
• er 
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pntable, and hence the main question is, do either of them constitute a high 
crime or misdemeanor ? 

The Gohstitutiou made express provision for the appointment of officers, as 
follows : 

And he [the President] shall nominate, and by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, shall appoint ambassadors, other public ministers, and consuls, judpes of the Su- 
preme Conrt, and all other officers of the United States, whose appointments arc r.ot 
herein otherwise provided for. and which shall ^ established by law ; but the CoDgress 
maj, by law, vest the appointment of such inferior officers as they shall think proper in the 
President alone, in the courts of law, or in the heads of departments. 

And power was also conferred upon the President '* to fill up all vacancies 
that may happen during the redess of the Senate, by granting commissioDs 
which shall expire at the end of their next session." 

•* The executive power" named as to be vested in the President, must of 
neceasity be ^^A^z^ power and no other, which the Constitution grants to him. 
So speaicingj it proceeds at* once to define and describe it. All the powers of 
-the President are specificalTy enumerated, with apparently the utmost precision, 
even those most dearly within the general definition of " executive power." 
Two of these, namely, the power to be commander in- chief and the power to 
grant reprieves and pardons, are perfect illustrations of this. On the other 
hand, his duties are partly detailed, as to *' receive ambassadors," and partly 
generalized, as " to take care that the laws be faithfully executed:" This dif- 
ference arose from the nature of things. The lunited powers which the framurs 
of the Oonstitution thought fit to grant to the person who was to tak£ the place 
of kings and emperors in systems of government hostile to liberty, could be 
easily named, and ought to be jealously defined. The dvlies relat^ to seeing 
tbe laws faithfully executed could not all be foreseen in detail, and fi-om them 
there could scarcely arise any danger to the republic, for he was not to execute 
the laws himself, but to " take care" that they he " faithfully executed." This 
could only be done be done by just such, and only the methods and agencies 
provided for that purpose by the laws themselves. He could not, rightfully, 
violate the laws in order to enforce them. This is, I believe, UBquestioned ; 
and it wa^ perfectly stated by Attorney General Black, on the 20th of Novem- 
ber, 1860, in advising President Buchanan touching his duties relating to some 
of the first acts of the rebellion, as follows : 

To tbe Chief Execntivo Ma^strate of the Union is confided the solemn dntj of seeing 
tbe laws faithfully executed. That he may be able to meet this duty with a power equal to 
its performance, he nominates his own subordinates and removes them at pleasure. For 
the same rea:jon, the land and oaval forces are under his orders as their commander-in-chief. 
hut ftis power is to be used only in the manner prescribed by tite Legislative Department. He 
cannot accomplish a legal purpose w ilhgal means, or break the laws himself to prevent them 
from being violated by others, (9. Op. Att*y Gen. 516. ) 

The Constitution expressly provides, on the other hand, that Congress shall 
have power " to make all laws which shall be necessary and proper for carrying 
into execution the foregoing powers, and all other powers vested .by the Cou- 
Btitution in the government of the United States, or in any department thereof.'* 

In view of these provisions, I cannot doubt that the regulation of the tenure ' 
of the offices to be established by law was not confided by the Constitution to 
the President, but was left to be provided for by legislation. 

The scheme, plainly, was to leave the selection of pei-sons to fill offices to the 
President, acthig with the advice and consent of the Senate, and to leave to the 
whole government — that is to the law-making power — full discretion as to the 
establishment of offices, and as to the terms upon which, and the tenure by 
which, they should be held by the persons so str* ;ted. Any other construction 
would defeat, as for several years prior to the recent act it has defeated in many 
instances, entirely, the express declaration of the Constitution that the offices 
shall be filled by such persons as shall be advised by the Senate; for temporary 
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conmissions could be issued fr«m session to session, even to tbe very peraous 
rej<^cted by tbe Senate, as bas been tbe dase. And if officers by tbe Condtita- 
tion are removable at tbe will of tbe President, wby, wben once 'appointed, 
sbonld tbey not bold at bis pleasure, and if so, bow can ttie law put a period to 
tbeir bolding, as bas been done in various instances from tbe first, without ques- 
tion from any source 1 

Certainly if, wben tbe Constitution is silent, tbe legislative power may 
declare tbat whoever is appointed to a particular office shall cease to bold it at 
tbe end of four years, it may also declare tbat tbe appointee shall enjoy it 
during that time. Tbe two things are complementary to each other, and 
logically inseparable. • 

These views as to wbitt in general belongs to legislative power are fully sus- 
tained by many decisions of the Supreme Court, among which, Martin v. Hun- 
ter's lessee, 1 Wheat, 326 ; Wayman v. Southard, 10-1 ; 16 Peters, 89 ; Jones 
V. Van Zandt, 5 How., may be read with profit. . 

It w€is to establish a reign of law, tbe only safeguard of society, and the only 
means of liberty, that tbe ConstHution. was formed. We must, therefore, sup- 
pose that the cases not specifically provided for, and tbe implied powers gen- 
erally were intended to be left to tbe provisions of law, in making which both 
tbe President and Congrese must always participate, and usually concur, and not 
to tbe uncontrolled will of the executive. Indeed, tbe counsel for the respon- 
dent do not deem very seriously to question this interpretation of the Constitn- 
tion considered independently of a construction, which they insist has been by 
legislative discussion and enactment, and by long practice of executives put 
upon it 

I will disposer very briefly, of this construction, as it is ^Icd. Extended 
examination, for which thers is not time, would make tbe fallacy of it clear to 
demonstration. So far as legislative discussion is concerned, (although thdt is 
no safe or admissible guide to the construction of law as law, for no member 
is bound by tbe Apinions or words of any other, and so bis silence is no acqui- 
esence,) tbe pretension has been from tbe beginning the subject of dispute between 
adherents of a President and the representatives of the States and people, not as 
to tbe right of a President to resist a legislative rule, which has rarely if ever 
before been asserted, but as to the propriety of enacting one ; and even Mr. 
Madison himself, whose opinions are so much relied upon by the counsel for the 
respondent, was at different times on both sides of the question, and Mr. Adams, 
whose casting vot« in tbe Senate passed the act of 1789, was strongly opposed 
to the provision of the Constitution requiring the Senate to confirm any appoint- 
ment, and he was by tbe public so generally supposed to have been influenced 
by his expectation of becoming President himself*, that be thongbt it necessary 
to repel the accusation of (to use his own words) "deciding in favor of the powers 
of the prime because I look up to that goal." 

An analysis of the debates and votes upon the act of 1789, creating tbe depart- 
ment of foreign afiairs, will demonstrate the inconclusiveness of tests of this 
sort. Of tbe fifty-four members of the House of Representatives present, those 
' who argued tbat tbe power of removal was, by tbe Constitution, in the Preei- 
dent, were Sedgwick, Madison, (who bad maintained the opposite,) Viningi 
Boudinot, Clymer, Benson, Scott, Goodhue, and Baldwin. Those who con- 
tended that the President had not the power, but tbat it might be conferred by 
law, but ought not to be,' were Jackson, Stone, and Tucker. 

Those who believed that tbe President had not tbe power, and that it could 
not be conferred, were White, Smith, of South Carolina, Iiivemore, and Page. 

Those who maintained that the President had not the inherent power, bat 
tbat it might be bestowed by law, and that.it was expedient to bestow it, wei^ 
Huntington, Madison at first, Gerry, Ames, Hajrtly, Lawrence, Sberman, Lee* 
and Sylvester — twenty-four in all, speaking. Of these, fifteen thought the Coo- 
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stitntioii did not confer this power.npon the Preeident, while only nine thought 
otherwise. Bat those who thought he had the power and those who thought 
the law ought to confer it were seventeen. 

Thirty did not speak at all, and in voting upon the words conferring or f«cog- 
nixing the power, they were just as likely to vote upon the grounds.of Roser 
Sherman as upon the reasons of those who merely intended to admit the power. ^ 
On the motion to strike out the words " to be removable by the President,** 
the ayes were twenty, and the noes thirty-four ; but no guess, even, can be 
formed that this majority took one view rather than the other. Indeed, adding 
only the eight who spoke against the inherent power, but for the provisions of 
law, to the twenty opponents of both, and there is a clear majority adverse to 
any such inherent power in the President And when on the next day it was 
proposed to change the language to that which became the law, among the ayes 
arc the names of White, Smith of South Carolina, Livemore, Page, Huntington, 
Gerry, Ames, and Sherman, all of whom, as we have seen, were of opinion 
against the claim of an inherent power of removal in the President. All this, 
with a possible error as to one or two persons, arising from the vagueness or 
contradictory character of their language, is in the record of the proceedings, 
obvious to any one who will undergo the labor of its examination. 

The construction, then, claimed to I5e derived from this source ceases to have 
any foundation in point of fact. 

On the other hand, a select committee of the Senate, of which Thomas H. 
Benton was chairman, and having among its members Mr. Van Buren and Mr. 
Hayne, made a report in 1826, in which they say, ''Not being able to reform 
the Constitution in the election of President, they must go to work upon bis 

Kwers, and trim down these by statutory enactments whenever it can be done 
' law, and with a just regard to the proper efficiency of the government. 
I'or this purpose they have reported six bills," &c. One of these bills was 
a bill entitled " A bill to prevent military and naval officers from being dismissed 
the service at the pleasure of the President; " and it prohibited any dismissal 
except on the sentence of a court-martial, or on address of both Houses of 
Congress. The substance of this bill became a law by the approval of the 
respondent himself, on the 13th day of July, 1866. In 1835, on the favorable 
report of a select committee of which Mr. Calhoun, Mr. Webster and Mr. Ben- 
ton were members, on the same subject of executive patronage, analagous 
measures were agitated, but I have not space to detail them. Aside from actual 
legislation appearing in the statutes, there has been no general recognition of 
these claims, but a constant protest by all parties, in their turn, against them. 

As to the supposed recognition by the laws themselves, and a practice under 
them, it need only be said that the whole course of legislation, comprised in more 
than twenty statutes, has until 1863, authorized the President to make remov- 
als; and hence iheyjumhh no evidence of hU powers^ independently of the law, 
hut the contrary. It needs no argument to show that what the laws have 
authorized they may forbid. No law can become so old that the legislative 
power cannot change it; and even as to legislative construction it is the s^^ne. 
A later Congress has just as much power in that respect as an earlier. 

The acts of 1792, 1795, and 1863, relating to ad interim appointments, which 
have always been acquiesced in without question from any source, are decisive 
utterances, so far as legislative action can possibly be so, of the power of the 
law to regulate the exercise of powers and duties expressly conferred by the 
OoBstitution upon the Preddent and Senate. Our own statutes, and those of 
all states having written constitutions, are full of similar or analogous instances. 

Can it be said, then, that where the letter of the Constitution is silent upon 
another branch of the same subject, the law has no power to speak, and that 
behind that veil of silence sleeps a kingly prerogative of the President? 

The act of 1863, providing for a national currency, expressly declared that 
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the comptroller of the currency should hold his office for five years, and sheuld 
not be removed without the advice and consent of the Senate. It was passed 
by votes irrespective of party, receiving, among others, that of the honorable 
senator from Wisconsin who sits furthest from me, (Mr. Doolittle), without any 
objection^ from any source, to this feature of it- It was approved by President 
Lmcoln. The law and practice of the government was thus changed, and, in 
' that instance, restored to the letter and true spirit of the Constitution, with the 
concurrence of all parties, full ^vo, years before this case arose. And, as I have 
said, substantially, and indeed, identically, the same pirinciple was, with the 
official approval of the respondent himself, applied to military and naval officers 
by the act of July 13, 1866, relating* to the army, prohibiting their removal 
without the sentence of a court-martial, which power had been exercised during 
the war, under the authority of law, and not under claim of prerogative. (Act 
of July 17, 1862.) 

The judicial decisions and opinions touching this subject support the same 
view. 

Marbury vs. Madison, 1 Cranch, is, as I understand it, expressly in point; 
and in the late case of Mr. Guthrie, (17 How.,) the only judge whose views of 
jurisdiction made it proper for him to speak, upheld the same doctrine. 

For these reasons, and many others that the time does not permit me to stato, 
I conclude that the act of March 2, 1867, is perfectly constitutional. 

Does the act apply to the case of Mr. Stanton, and forbid his removal at the 
will of the Pre sident ? 

It is conceded that the leading clause of the section does include him, but it 
is claimed that he is taken out of it by a proviso which not only efiects that, 
but which also excludes him from the proviso itself or fails to mention him «t 
all ! In construing a statute it is always necessary to look at the whole scope ^ 
of the law in all its sections, and at the state of facts existing at the time of its 
passage, in order to make a proper application of the law, and to search throngli 
the language of the act for the design to which it was devoted. 

These facts are that Mr. Stanton was then the Secretary of War, subject to 
removal from office under the act of 1789 at the pleasure of the respondent. On 
that state of facts the proviso said that ** the Secretary of War," &c., **87udl hold 
their offices, respectively, for and during the term of the President by whom 
they may have been appointed," &c. Now, as Mr. Stanton was then Secretary 
of War, he must be the person included in that description. That Secretary is 
(with the othera) by name the very subject of which the proviso speaks. And 
it will be noticed that the language as to the appointment is in the past tense, 
" may have been appointed " are the words. That the proviso declared some- 
thing touching the tenure of Mr. Stanton cannot truly be denied. But if it did 
not declare anything as to him, then, confessedly, the leading and sweeping open- 
ing clause embraces him, for then, as to him it is not " otherwise provided." Hav- 
ing ascertained, then, that the proviso speaks of Mr. Stanton, we find that it 
says that he " BhaU hold " his office, &c., for a described period. These words, 
it will be seen, apply onlv to \\\^ future, and import, if language has any mean- 
ing, that he shall, after the passage of the act, continue and remain in office by 
force of the law. The respondent's counsel insist, however, that the real mean- 
ing of this language is (if applicable to him) that he shall not hold the office at 
all! 

If, as we have shown, when the act passed, he was the Secretary of War 
named in and affected by the proviso, the question is, was he, on the 2l8t 
day of February, 1868, holding office in the same way and under the same 
tenure that he was at the passage of the act, which said he should hold^ and not 
that he should not 7 It is not disputed that he was. Was he then, at the 
passage of the act, holding his office " during the term of the President by whom 
ne was appointed?" He was appointed by President Lincoln. Th^i was 
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March 2, 1.867, the time of the passage of the act, during the term of Mr. Lin- 
3o1d, who was, so far as relates to Mr. Stanton, the President named in the 
proviso ? 

The Constitution says the President " shall hold his office during the term of 
four yean^** and that the Vice-President shall he ** chosen for the same term." 
It creates and permits no other term or period whatever, hut provides only, in 
case of death, &c., for the devolution of " duties" or " offlce,^^ not the term, upon 
the Vice-President. 

Mr. Lincoln hogan a regular term on March 4, 1865, and died in April of 
that year, when the office devolved on the respondent. Now, if the respondent 
became thereby invested with a constitutional ** term^* of his own as President, 
he must be in iot four years from April 15, 1865, which is not pretended by 
any one. Hence, he must take the office for the unexpired term of Mr, Lincoln, 
bis predecessor. It was the ojlce and not the termt which are distinct things, 
that Mr. Lincoln held when he died. The office did not die with him, but sur- • 
med in all its current identity and force to his successor, the respondent, 
measured by precisely the same " term^* that it was before. When, therefore, 
the Qtatute speaks of '* the term of the President," it does not refer to owner- 
ship or possession, which a man cannot be said to have after his death, but it 
plainly refers to the term^br and in relation to which that President was elected, 
and which, by the Constitution, was'attiibuted to him. A reference to any lexi- 
con wUl show that this is the principal and most frequent meaning of the word 
"of," 

To claim that at the death of Mr. Lincoln the "term " applicable to him thereby 
expired and ended, would be as erroneous as to claim that the death of a tenant 
for a term of years not yet expired, produces an end of the term, and that his 
legal representative either takes a new term or none at all. 

Bat it is truly said that Mr. Lincoln had a prior term in which, in the lan- 
guage of counsel, Mr. Stanton was appointed, which had expired two years before 
the passage of the law ; and it is claimed that that^r^^ term is the one named 
io the act, and that it meant therefore that Mr. Stanton should hold for one 
mouth after March 4, 1865, instead of one moath after March 4, 1869. The 
answer (if any be needful) is that the act passed in the middle of Mr. Lincoln's 
eecond and then existing term^ and to reject that term, and apply the words of 
the statute to a past and completed term, which had then nonexistence either in 
law or fact, would be contrary not only to any supposable intention of the law 
makers, but in direct violation of the words of the statute, which declare that 
he *' shall hold" (instead of not holding) not during the term ''in which" he 
"may have been appointed," as counsel use the words, but " during the terra of 
the President by whom he may have been appointed." Any other construction 
would involve the gross absurdity that Congress by that act, on the 2d of March, 
1867, legislated out of office virtually, as of April 4, 1865, those Secretaries who 
bad been appointed by Mr. Lincoln, and intended to declare that officers then 
legally holding should go out of office two years before the passage of the act ! 

This result was sought to be avoided by the distinguished counsel who opened 
the defence, if I rightly understood him, by advancing the idea that the proviso 
should be construed to read and apply to future Secretaries, &c., and to have 
DO reference to the then present ones. This is, perhaps, sufficiently answered 
already. I know of no rule of construction by which that word can be inter- 
polated into the statute, and if it were, the proviso would be made thereby to 
have no reference at all to the present Secretaries, who would then fall within 
the very letter and protection of the body of the section. 

The proviso cannot fairly be made to take the case out of the general clause 
t>f the section, on the ground that this is a case therein *« otherwise provided" 
for, &8 is claimed, and then be construed not to affect the case itself, and to leave 
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it ander the act of 1789, on the ground tliat it does not apply to the case at all! 
That would be sftying that.it did and did not speak of the case. 

The idea that the proviso does not speak of the present Secretary of War 
arises, on the very reasoning of those who maintain it, out of the fallacy of cob* 
founding the subject of the proviso, (the Secretary of War,) with what is 
a firmed of that subject^ thus : " What is declared or affirmed in the proviso of 
the Secretary of War is, under the circumstances, erroneous or non-existing ; 
therefore nothing is declared of the subject, (the Secretary of War;") which k 
abstkrd. The second section plainly points out, also, the only way of removal 
of all officers, but with my views of the first it is not necessary to enlarge 
upon it. 

It is said that this was not the intention in fact when the law passed ; and 
to prove this the expression of one or two senators, made upon the spur and in 
the hurry of the moment, are cited. I dissent entirely from any such inference. 

♦ and from any such rule of interpreting or administering law, as law. With die 
exception of certain questions appealing to the will of the whole law- making 
power, and not necessary to be now enumerated, the body is responsible Ibr, 
and its will is found in, what it declares in its laws, and not for, or in the opinions 
of its individual members. The journals of the houses, even, cannot be resorted 
to for any such purpose. This is the rule in all. civilized countries, and is, with 
the solid reasons for it, known to every lat^yer. 

It is urged, as touching in some degree the probable intent of this proviso, 
that the construction I have put upon it would work an inequality in the dura- 
tion of the offices of the various Secretaries, some having b^n appointed by Mr. 
Lincoln, and some by Mr. Johnson. If that were the effect, it could not alter 
the plain construction of the law as applied to the first-named Secretaries. But 
no such result follows. The evident meaning of the word "of," used in the 
phrase " during the term of the President by whom they may have been 
appointed," being " relating, or having reference to," the word " <erm" as there 
used and applied, under the circumstances existing, to alt Hie Secretaries — which 
embraced both classes — related both to Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Johnson. It 
related, as I have shown, to Mr. Lincoln primarily and expressly, and it related 
to Mr. Johnson sub mode, who, as Vice-President, was chosen for, and who snc- 
K ceeded as President for, the ^^same term," and who was, under the qualifications 

• of the Constitution, filling out the unexpired term relating to Mr. Lincola 
'Jilius, and in no other way, can all the words of the proviso be made effective, 
and a rational and just result *be reached. It appears to me, therefore, without 
any doubt, that the law in question covers the case. 

The act, then, prohibited the removal of Mr. Stanton and the appointment of 
General Thomas, and it declared such removal or appointment to be a high mis- 
demeanor, and denounced a punishment against it. 

But it is contended that, as the ar^cles charge not only an intentional doing 
of the acts forbidden — which the respondent admits — ^but also an intent thereby 
to violate the law and the Constitution — which he denies — ^ho cannot be found 
guilty unless it is also proved that such intent existed, in point of fact. I do 
not understand that to be the law, and I.think no authority for such a proposi- 
tion can be found anywhere. Certainly the cases cited by the counsel for the 
respondent do not maintain it, unless it be conceded that the discretion therein 
spohen of as existing in the course of exercising constitutional executive powers, 
or authority delegated bv law, means a discretion to decide what powers are 
executive, and what authority is delegated, in spite of the Constitution that 
measures and defines the powers, and the law that confers the authority ; a 
proposition so contrary to justice and reason and so subversive of government 
that it carries its own refutation. 

The philosophy and experience of ages concur in the propriety of the naaxim 
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that "ignorance of the law excnaetb no man." For obvioos reasons a govern- 
ment of l|iws conld not exist if any man or officer were to be left to put bis own 
ooDStracdon npon, or to form and act npon bis own views of tbe vafiditj of tbe 
laws framed for tbe benefit and protection of all. Every citizen, either in or out 
(rftffice, acts in the peril of tbe law. If tbe respondent really believed that this 
ease was not within the act of Oongress, or that the act was unconstitutionalt 
he could do what he did at the risk of being condemned if he proved to be 
wrong, or of being justified if be proved to be right, in the judgment of the tri- 
bonal of last resort before which he might be brought for trial, and to which 
tribtmal, the same Constitution, which h^ claims the right to judge of for him- 
self, has committed by express command the high duty to try him for such acts, 
noon the- same principles of law impartial and immutable, as apply to tbe hum- 
blest citizen in the land. 

In general, it is only when the motive or intention is an element in the 
description or definition of the very act forbidden that it becomes material on 
the trid of a person accused of crime. Murder, larcenv, and robbery, like the 
case cited by Mr. Evarts, are instances of this kind. Treason, violations of the 
ftigitive slave laws, and the liquor laws, are illustrations of the other class of 
cases, ^hich embraces so much of this one as relates to removal and appoint- 
ment, the unlawful doing of which the statute declares to be a misdemeanor, 
and punishes as such. All that is required in such cases is the voluntary com- 
nuBBion of the act forbidden. An erroneous belief Aat it was lawful is no 
defence. Upon this all writers upon criminal law, all decisions, all systems of 
jnrisprudence, and the practice of all countries, agree. It is true that the mor- 
ally innocent sometimes 8u£Per from this necessary rule, but in such, cases the 
hardship necessary to the stability of society is usually mitigated by a remis- 
sion of penalties. 

In this case there is no penalty in the legal or constitutional sense to be 
inflicted by this tribunal. Punishment by impeachment does not exist under 
our Constitution. The accused cannot thereby be deprived of life, liberty, or 
property. He can only be removed from the office he fills and prevented firom 
holding office, not aa a punishment, but as a means merely of protection to the 
community against the danger to be apprehended from having a criminal in 
office. It merely does what tbe respondent himself claims the power to do, at 
his own pleasure, in respect to Mr. Stanton and every other omcer in the land. 
The only difference is, that this body does it under oath, upon a trial, under afl 
anthority expressly conferred, while the respondent claims it and has done it 
without any such sanctions of justice and at his mere will. 

The *' indictment, trial, judgment, and punishment " of the respondent are, 
by the Constitution, expressly reserved to the ordinary criminal courts. 

It has been said that there is injustice in condemning an officer for infractions 
of law committed under the supposition that they were legal acts. There may 
be hardship, but there can be no injustice, in vindicating the supremacy of the 
l&v. We do not make the law, we only adjudge what it is. It is the law that 
speaks to the offender through us, and the same law imposes upon us the duty 
to declare it Were it material, however, to inquire into the motive and pur- 
poses of the respondent in these transactions, it would be an easy task to show 
that they are not above criticism, resting, as they seem to do, upon his dislike 
to a system of laws which he wished to overthrow, but which th^ Secretary 
was unwilling to assist in. It is enough, for the present, to say that if the 
w»pondent be legally guilty, to acquit him upon any such grounds as are 
<^Wmed would be to sanction a disregard of law and to invite him, as well as 
fntnre Presidents, to try more forcible and dangerous experiments upon the 
gOTemment, instead of teaching the jmat lesson that, in some form, all nations 
^UBt learn at last, that its highest officers ought to be most careful and scrupu 
Ions in the observance of its laws. 
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I conclade, then, that the intents charged In these three articles are eittor 
immaterial, or snch as the law conclnsively infers from the acts proved, although 
I should have no hesitation in finding, as a matter of fact, that in the remo* 
val of Mr. Stanton, the reftpondent did intend to violate the act of March 2, 
] 867, if not the Constitntion. While it is probable that he and many of the 
heads of departments thought at the time tne act passed, as did some membo^ 
of Congress, that the Secretaries appointed bj Mr. Lincoln were not within iti 
I am fallv satisfied that, either upon or without advice, he thought, when he 
Buppended Mr. Stanton in August, 1867, and has since thought tlmt the statute 
covei*ed the case. His conduct is, to m j mind, reconcilable with no other hypoth- 
esis He had then determined ( as he says himself) fii&t he could no longer tolerate 
Mr. Stanton in the office ; yet, instead of removing him, as he had, if he acted 
with a view to the faithfbl execution of the laws, a perfect legal right to do 
under the act of 1789, if the act of March 2, 1867, did not protect him, he m»- 
pcnded him, as that act permitted, designated another to act, for which designar 
tion, upon a suspension, there was no pretence or color of law, save that same 
oct, and reported his action to the Senate within the time and in the manner 
required by it. And, as he now claims, he also took these and subsequent step^ 
in order to test in the courts die validity of this law, which he belienred to 
invade the constitutional rights of the executive, and which he was, ther^ore, 
bound to test judicially. If he thought the case was not within the law, why 
did he not remove Mr. Stanton in August i And how could he think that the 
case could be made to try the validity of a law that did not apply to it ? 

But the respondent Insists that, although the law may be valid and cover the 
case, inasmucn as his act of dismissal of Mr. Stanton was illegal and void, it 
was no removal of Mr. Stanjx)n, and no violation of the law prohibiting removals. 
If this novel notion could be popularized into all criminal trials it would be of 
vast benefit to offenders. The result would be that, as no act in violation of 
law changes the rights of innocent persons, aU such acts must be guiltless, 
because void. The statute does not forbid or punish legal acts of removal, (it 
weuld be strange if it did,) but illegal ones liKe this, which, so far as anything 
the respondent could do, was complete ; for, had it been legal, Mr. Stanton by 
that act alone would have been out of office. The respondent's position put in 
the forms of logic would stand thus : the statute punishes all removals ; illegal 
removals are void and not removals at all ; therefore the statute punishes no 
illegal removals. 

It has been made a question in respect to the appointment of Thomas, (suppos- 
ing Mr. Stanton had been lawfully removed so as to create a vacancy,) wh^er 
that appointment was lawful. No power for that appointment is claimed under 
the Constitution ; but the act of 1795 is relied upon as authority for it It is 
so if it be still in force; but it seems clear to my mind, after a careful investiga- 
tion of the three acts on the same subject, and the decisions of courts upon anal- 
ogous questions, that the act of 1863 is a substitute for both the act of 1792 and 
1795, and that it was intended to take the place* of both these acts entirely. 
In statutes, as in contracts, the intention of the framers, drawn from the words 
of the acts and the facts to which they apply and under which they were made, 
is the pole star of construction. 

The act of 1792 applied to cases of ^ death," " absence," and " sickness," 
In the three then existing departments, and provided for temporary appointment, 
without limitation as to the choice of persons, till the cause theraor should 
cease. 

The act of 1795 provided in the same way for cases of " vacancy " m the 
same three departments only, but limited the supply to six months. These 
might happen in four modes, as the law then stood ; by death, expiration of term, 
removal from office, and resignation. 

The act of 1863 covered all the departments, and described two cases of 
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vaeaocj, those by death and bj resignation, and also sickness and absence, and 
required the temporary service to be performed by some officer of some depart- 
ment other than the one in which the case might arise, and for six months only. 
The last act, th^efore, is on the same subject as both the former ones, and 
changes the provisions of each. It provides for all the classes of cases embraced 
in both those acts, thongh not for every instance in each class, and it requires a 
totally different 9JidL restricted method of supply. It is impossible to imagine 
any reason for requiring a vacancy caused by death or resignation, both of which 
must be independent of the President's will, and fortuitous as to him, to be 
supplied in a particular and limited mannier, while a vacancy caused by removal 
at the will of the President, or expiration of term, neither of which could be 
fertuitous, should be \hh to be filled at the m*ere pleasure of the President, with- 
out any guard or limitation whatever. It must be presumed, therefore, that the 
intention was to substitute a more carefully guarded and limited system, in the 
place of the old one, and not to allow vacancies made by the law or the will 
of the President to be so filled. - This is made the more probable when we con- 
sider that even this is going to the utmost verge of legislative power in such 
oases. 

The law upon the subject of repeals, by implication, is well summed up by 
the sapreme court of Massachusetts, in Bartlett vs. King, (12 Mass., 563,) as 
follows : 

'* A subsequent statnte reyisiDg flie whole subject matter of a former one, and evidently 
intended as a snbstHate for it, although It contains no express words to that effect, must, 
on the principleB of law, as well as in reason and common sense, operate to repeal the 
former." • 

And in Leighton vs. Walker, (9. N. H , 61,) it is decided that — 

** Wben the design to revise a statute clearly appears, the former statutes are to be consid- 
ered 9A no longer in force, thongh not expressly repealed.'* 

I am of opinion, therefore, that the respondent is guilty, as charged in the 
first three articles. There is another view of this removal and appointment not 
neceesary, as I construe the law, to a decision, but which is of too much import- 
&Dce to be passed by in silence. It is this, whether if the case stood upon the 
acts of 1789 and 1795 alone, one of which authorizes a removal at pleasure, and 
the other an appointment ad interim, the respondent can justify his conduct 
upon the evidence before us. The inducing and controlling motive of these 
acts of the respondent was displeasure because the Secretary of War was not 
so subservient to him in his avowed and determined opposition to the laws of 
the land respecting the southern Slates as some other heads of departments ; 
and the undisputed design of the respondent, in his efforts to displace Mr. Stan- 
ton, was to replace him by some one more pliant to his wishes and less earnest 
in his administration of tJbe laws. This was the ** harmony " desired in the 
" cabinet." These were the " public considerations of a high character " which 
made Mr. Stanton's resignation desirable to the respondent, and which have led 
him to commit the acts appearing in the evidence. The case then is, a removal 
of a faithful officer, neither accused nor suspected of any other wrong than 
adherence to the duty the law imposed upon him, became of that faith^ness 
and adherence to duty, by a President of the United States who was deter- 
mined thereby to counteract and defeat the law, because he believed or pro- 
fessed to believe in a diflFerent " policy " of his own ! In my opinion np hicher 
crime, no graver violation of constitutional duly, no act more dangerous to law, 
or to the liberties of the nation, can be found within the reach of the executive. 
Surely, the opinion of Mr. Madiscp, so much referred to by the counsel, cannot 
be questioned on this point. He says : 

'*The danger then consists merely in this : The President can displace from office a man 
whose merits require that he should be continued in it ; what will be the motive which the 
Pretideiit can have for such abuse of his power, and the authority that operates to prevent 
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it ? In tho first place he will be impeachable hj the Hoofte for such an act of maladomiiB- 
tration, &c" (Annals Cong^ress Vi, p. 517.) 

It is, perhaps, proper in this connection that I shonld pay expressly* what 
is implied in whatl have stated* that I entirely disagree with the doctrhie 
advanced in the argument, that we may find the respondent guilty, although the 
statute he has violated, affecting his rights, is itself a nullity, and in violating it 
he had only done what the Constitution, the supreme law, permitted. If sueh 
be the law the Constitution, instead of heing a guard, guide, and warning to 
officers, is a snare. 

The fourth article is denied by the answer, and I do not think that it is 
proved. 

The fifth article charges an unlawful conspiracy to pi'event the execution of 
the act of March 2» 1867, and an unlawful attempt to prevent Mr. Stanton from 
holding the office. The conspiracy is denied, but the act is admitted, with a 
claim of its legality. This article is, I think, embodied within the same prin- 
ciples as the first, and I am of opinion, upon the grounds already stated, tha( 
the respondent is guilty ; for, although the mere attempt to do an unlawftil 
act is not within the penal section of that act, I think that an attempt to commit 
an unlawful act of such grave character as this, is in law, a high misdemeanor. 

The Supreme Court of the United States (United States w. Quincy, 6 Pet , 
465) has correctly defined a criminal attempt as follows : 

**To attempt to do an act does not, either in law or in common parlance, imply the com- 
pletion of the act or anj definite progress towards it. Any effort or endeavor to effect it will 
satisfy the terms of the law." 

The sixth and seventh articles allege a conspiracy to seize (the sixth) by 
fofce, (the seventh,) unlawfully, the War Department, property, &c. This is 
denied by the answer. It seems to be properly conceded by the defence, even 
if the respondent had a lawful right to remove Mr. Stanton and to appomt 
General Thomas, that if that right was in honest dispute he could not justify 
resorting to force instead of the law to dispossess an officer from an office 
which he had legally held, and which he stUl claimed in good futh to hold 
legally. 

The question then on this article is purely one of fact. Did the respondent, 
upon the facts proved, and what we may lawfully notice of public history in 
connection with those facts, combine with Thomas to get possession of the War 
Office at the expense of resorting to violence, or physical power, if that shonld 
be needful to reach the result ? At the expense of repetition, to a certain 
extent, I will state the case upon this question. It is matter of history that 
prior to the July session of Congress in 1867, the opposition of the respondent 
to the laws relating to the rebel States was so great that every, obstacle that 
legal ingenuity comd suggest was, under his sanction, thrown in the way of 
their operating in t&e spirit intended by Congress, and that their effect was thus 
almost paralyzed. It is also historic that Mr. Stanton, through whose depart- 
ment these laws were to be carried into execution or to be obstructed, was 
earnestly in favor of carrying them out according to the manifest will of Con- 
gress and the fair meaning of the laws themselves. Nevertheless, obstructive 
interpretations and orders were issued which led to the session of July, 1867, 
and the explanatory act of that session. The personal relations of the respon- 
dent and Mr. Stanton had been theretofore always friendly, and it has never 
been suggested even, that Mr. Stanton had or has committed any wrong toward 
the President personally or otherwise, save in his conduct before iMntio^iied. 
and in his refusal to resign. " Public cousideratiim," alone, as the PllMlpi 
himself stated, were the cause of the di&rence. The difference as to these Ui 
then, existed at that session. The respondent, in his answer, says that pric 
August 5, 1867, which was only two weeks after the adjournment, *• he bee 
satisfied that he could not alUw the said Stanton to continue to hold the ol 
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witfaotit baznrd to the public interest." In other words the President was 
opposed to the law in all its parts, and determined to defeat it. Mr. Stanton was 
for it. This was the sole casus belli. There was a clear opportunity to resort to 
legal means to displace the Secretary then by nominating another suitable person 
in hia place. It may be said that Uie President knew that there would be no 
hope of the confirmation of any one who would not disagree with him about th« 
fall execution of laws as greaUy as Mr. Stanton, and hence it was useless for 
him to resort to that method of relief. This is doubtless true, and it places the 
respondent in the position of refusing to take a clear legal method of change 
because it would not answer his purpose. This necessarily leads to the pre- 
sumption that if the respondent was in earnest he would try some other way. 
He aid so. No sooner had Congress adjourned than he '* suspended " Mr. Stan- 
ton, as be had a legal right to do under the act of 1867, provided he acted in 
good faith in so doing, and not as a mere cover to get rid of an obstacle in the 
way of his own opposition to law. Had he believed in his power of removal, 
he could have exercised it then, and if Mr. Stanton would not yield, he could 
have instantly resortexl to the courts of law. This he did not do, but on the 
contrary excluded Mr. Stanton from the office under the law for nearly six 
months, and then endeavored to arrange for defeating the same law, by preventing 
Mr Stanton from resuming possession under the vote of the Senate of January, 
1868. At that time, then, his design was plainly to prevent Mr. Stanton, fiot, 
by law, but by some other expedient, from holding the office, and forcing him% 
if be could, to resort to legal meatures for redress. 

During all this period down to the 21st of February, when the act in question 
was committed, no one was nominated to succeed Mr. Stanton ; and from the vote 
of January to that date, no step whatever was taken to resort to any legal mode to 
procure the change he was determined to bring about. There was no need to 
make an ad interim appointment if the sole object was to put things in process of 
judicial decision, for the order of dismissal alone, if not obeyed, would do that ; 
and if obeyed, there would be no further steps in that respect for the President 
to take ; the desired end would be accomplished. In this state of things, with 
the Senate in session and presumably ready to condnn an irreproachable man, 
he turns his back upon it and makes overtures to General Sherman to take th« 
office iwder his fiat. This is declined. Then Greneral Thomas, a man who, 
judging from his appearance in court, must have been known to the respondent 
not to be suited to the place of Secretary of War, is suddenly restored to place 
as adjutant general, the principal executive officer in the army, and is then at 
once appointed Secretary ad interim, with instructions to ** enter immediately 
upon the discharge of the duties," &c., which General Thomas agrees to do, 
with a formal mutual salvo that '* the Constitution and the laws " under 
which the President had professed at the same time to dismiss Mr. Stanton, 
should be maimtained. I cannot believe that the respondent expected that Mr. 
Staaton would yield to any thing less than force. He had been formally notified 
in writing in August by Mr. Stanton himself that he denied his power to remove 
him, or to suspend him without l^al cause, and that he would only yield when 
he had '* no alternative but to submit, under protest, to superior force." Thomas 
confesses on the stand that at some time in the course of tlfle efiPort to get pos- 
session, he expected to use force. In view of all these circumstances I cannot 
resist the conclusion that the sixth and seventh articles are proved, and that the 
respondent is guilty, as therein chaiged. 

The gravamen of the eighth article seems to be the alleged attempt, by cer- 
taio means alleged, to get unlawful control of the public moneys. If this be 

> meaning of that article, and I think it is, I think the proof does not sustain 

I cfaarge^and that the respondent is not guilty upon that article. 
^1 The ninth article appears to me also to hi wholly unsustained by proof. 

Th^ tenth and eleventh articles, so far as they relate to the sayings and 
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speeches of the respondent, require for their support under the rule I hcve 
hiefore adverted to, an unlawful and criminal design and intent. However dis- 
graceful these speeches may be — and they certainly do not need any commeot 
in that respect — fairly considered they were, I think,. only intended to apped 
to the political prejudices of the people, and to induce them to overturn the 
party of Congress by a revolution at the polls, and not by illegal violence. As 
such, I think them, in a legal sense, within the liberty of speech secured by the 
Constitution and by the spirit of our institutions ; a liberty so essential to the 
welfare and permanency of a free government in a state of peace and under the 
rule of municipal law, diat it were better to tolerate a considerable abuse of it, 
rather than to subject it to l^al repression or condemnation. 

Besides the accusation of criminal speech, article eleven seems to contain 
three charges : a contriving of means to defeat the act of March 2, 1867 ; to 
defeat the army appropriation bill of 1867 ; and to defeat the act for the more 
efficient government of the rebel States. The first and third of these charges, 
I think, for the reasons already stated, are proved by the evidence alr^y 
referred to as to the causes for and the attempt to remove Mr. Stanton. The 
second I think is not But upon the construction put upon this article by the S^- 
ate, that it only contains an accusation touching Mr Stanton, I feel booud to 
vote guilty upon it. 

Much has been said in the course of the trial upon the nature of this pro- 
ceeding, and the nature of the offences which can fairly be embraced with the 
terms of the Constitution. In my opinion this high tribunal is the sole and 
exclusive judge of its own jurisdiction in such cases, and that, as the Constitu- 
tion did not establish this procedure for the punishment of crime, but for the 
secure and faithful administration of the law, it was not intended to cramp it by 
any specific definition of high crimes and misdemeanors, but to leave each case 
to be defined by law, or, when not defined, to be decided upon its own cir- 
cumstances, in the patriotic and judicial good sense of the representatives of the 
States. Like the jurisdiction of chancery in cases of fraud, it ought not to be 
limited in advance, but kept open as a great bulwark for the preservation of 
purity and fidelity in the administration of affiiirs, when undermined by (he 
cunning and corrupt practices of low offenders, or assailed by bold and hi^- 
handed usurpation, or defiance ; a shield for the honest and law-abiding sfiicial; 
a sword to those who pervert or abuse their powers, teaching the maxim which 
rulers endowed with the spirit of a Trajan can listen to without emotion, that 
*' kings may be cashiered for misconduct." 

Two exceptions that go, practically, to the jurisdiction of this tribunal over 
such a cause as this, have been so much insisted upon in ar^ment that their 
bravery challenges admiration as much as their error does condemnation. The 
first is that the Senate has no right to judge in what is called its own case; that 
such an act is contrary to the first principles of justice, &c. 

In any proper sense it is not its own case. Its members have no personal 
interest in it. It is the case of the law violated by the usurpation of power under 
color of office. As well might it be said that a court could not try a contempt, 
or punish a breach of injunction, or sit in judgment in a case in which the 
commuaitv of whiSh the judges were members, had an interest. To counte- 
nance such a doctrine would be to defeat this great but gentle remedy of the 
Constitution, almost entirely ; for most of the powers capable of easy usurpation 
are those granted to this body. 

The second is that the three great departments of the government created by 
the Constitution, being co-ordinate, neither has the power to bring into review 
the acts of the other, and each is the supreme judge for itself, of its own ri^^ts 
under the Constitution.* If each of the- departments were, in all respects the 
equal of the other, this would be true, and the only method of correcting the 
misconduct or aggression of either, would be the ultima ratU regum — force. But 
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die fiithere, whose wisdom has heen so much and jostly praised by the counsel 
for the respondent, foresaw that such an arbitrament would destroy the govern- 
ment and the liberty that the Constitution was intended to perpetuate. They, 
therefore, in the Constitution defined and measured, so far as was possible, the 
respective powers of each. To this they superadded the last and only means 
possible to human agency, a tribunal composed of the representatives of equal 
States, chosen for periods long enough to remove them from the sudden impulses 
of popular excitement, and short enough to make them feel responsible to the 
setued convictions of the community they represented. To this tribunal, sworn 
to impartiality and conscientious adherence to the Constitution and the laws, 
they committed the high powers indispensable to such a frame of government, 
of sitting in Judgment upon the crimes and misdemeanors of the President, as well as 
all other officers of the United States. These £Eiculties of the Senate fill up 
the measure of that description of it given by Mr. Madison, as the *' great sheet 
anchor of the government." August, benignant, and supreme, upon the com- 
plaint of the people's representatives, it brings to its judgment seat judges and 
Presidents and aU the ministers of the law — no station too loftv or powerful for 
its reach ; none too low to escape its notice — and subjects them, alike, to the serene 
an^ steadfast justice of the law. The mechanism of government oan do no more for 
society than this. These great powers, at once the emblem, the ideal, and the 
realization of that orderly justice which is the law, we must this day exercise 
without fear. And so acting, there can follow to us no possible reproach, and 
BO detriment to the republic. 



Opinion op Mb. Senator Hendricks. 

• 
In the eleven articles of impeachment the President is charged, in different 
forms of statement, witii six acts of official misconduct, as follows : 

1. The removal of Mr. Stanton from the office of Secretary of War. 

2. The appointment of Lorenzo Thomas, the Adjutant General of the army, 
t# the office of Secretary of War ad interim, 

3. The conspiracy with said Thomas to prevent the execution of the tenure- 
of office act by hindering Mr. Stanton from holding the office of Secretary of 
War. 

4. The instructions to General Emory that the second section of the act pi 
March 2, 1867, requiring all military orders made by the President or the Sec- 
retary of War to be issued through the General of the army, was unconstitu- 
tional. 

5. The President's speeches against Congress. 

6. The'denial of the authority of the thirty-ninth Congress by the attempt on 
the part of the President to prevent the execution of the tenure-of-office act, 
the army appropriation act, and the act " to provide for the more efficient gov- 
ernment of the rebel States." 

The sixth charge is found in the eleventh article. The respondent in his 
answer has taken exception to the sufficiency of the statements contained in 
that article, upon die ground that the alleged acts of the President, which he 
did in his attempts to prevent the execution of said laws, are not stated, but it 
is averred only that he did unlawfully devise and contrive and attempt to devise 
and contrive means to prevent their execution. The exception seems to be 
aofficiently supported by the well-established and reasonable rule of pleading, 
Uiat charges preferred against a party in any judicial proceeding shall be stated 
with such reasonable certainty that the accused may know the nature of the 
charge, its scope and limit, the character of evidence that may be brought 
against him, and the class of evidence that may be invoked in his defence. 
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Until aecnsations are stated with each reasonable certainty courts do not require 
the accused to answer. The eleventh article should have stated what means 
were devised and contrived or attempted to be devised and contrived, «o that 
this court might decide whether they amount to a high misdemeanor, and if so 
that the respondent may know the nature of the evi&nce that may be brought 
against him, and the character of evideace he may offer in his defence. This 
vice in the pleading is not removed by the averment that the means were 
devised and contrived to prevent Mr. Stanton's return to the War Department 
aflter the decision of the Senate upon the reasons for his suspension. Keasona- 
ble certainty requires that the means devised and contrived should be stated. 
If the means were stated the Senate might not agree with the House of Rep- 
resentatives that they were *' unlawfully" Revised, but might hold them lawful 
and proper. If the device and contrivance were the appointment of a suc- 
cessor, or proceedings in the courts to test a right claimed on the one side and 
denied on the other, then the averment that it was ** unlawful" would fall. 

But beyond the question of pleading, the question arises whether the eleventh 
article defines any high misdemeanor, or even any act of official misconduct 
As inducement, it is stated that as far back as August, 1866, the President in 
public speeches did question the lawful authority of Congress ; and it is th^ 
averred that as late as February, 1868, in pursuance of that declaration he did 
••attempt to prevent the execution of" the said several acts, by ** devising and 
contriving, and attempting to devise and contrive means by which he should 
prevent " Mr. Stanton from resuming the functions of the office of Secretary of 
War, and to prevent the execution of the other acts. Passing over the ques- 
tion whether an attempt to prevent the execution of a statute without success 
is a misdemeanor, when the statute does not so declare, the question arises 
wiiether it can be a crime or misdemeanor in a single person, without combina- 
tion or conspiracy with others, to devise and contrive means without executing 
the schemes ? To devise or contrive is an intellectual process, and when not 
executed by acts done cannot be punished as a crime, however unwwthy or 
vicious. Can we undertake the punishment of the thoughts, opinions, pur- 
poses, conceptions, designs, devices, and contrivances of men when not carried 
into acts ? The eleventh article does not attempt the definition of a crim^, 
unless, indeed, we hold the vicious thoughts and evil purposes of public officers 
to be such, in the absence of any law so declaring. 

In the presence of the provision of the Constitution of the United States 
which protects the right of free speech, and in the absence of any law. State 
or federal, declaring its exercise in any manner or by any person to be a crime, 
it is not necessary to examine the tenth article, which rests its charge of a mis- 
demeanor upon the President's speeches made to the people, in response to their 
calls, in his capacity as a citizen and not in the exercise of his office. 

In our country, so long as the Constitution stands, no legislative body can 
make it a crime to discuss the conduct of public officers with entire freedom, 
and the House of Representatives cannot by any proceeding whatever shield 
itself from individual criticism and popular review, and any effort to do so 
betrays conscious weakness and disturbs public confidence. 

The ninth article rests upon the conversation between the President and 
General Emory. In that part of the President's conduct no fault can be 
found, much loss a violation of law. He had been informed by a member of 
his cabinet that there were evidences of important changes of the military forces 
at and near this city. It was his right and perhaps his duty to become informed 
of the extent and purpose of any such movements. He sent for General Emoiy 
to make the necessary inquiries. In the course of the conversation General 
Emory called his attention to the order issued in pursuance of the section of 
the law requiring all militarv orders from the President to be issued throngh 
the General of the army, and then the President expressed the opinion that it was 
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nncoDstilotional tba^ to control him in the exercisQ of his constitntionhl powers 
as coromander-in- chief of the army. He* went no further than the expression 
of that opinion ; he gave no orders to General Emory, nor does it appear that 
at any time he has disregarded the said law. In any proceeding less grave 
than the present, it would be regarded as frivolous to charge it as a crime that 
an opinion had been expressed upon ^e constitutionality of any law. 

The fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh articles charge a conspiracy between the 
President and General Lorenzo Thomas to prevent Mr. Stanton's holding the 
office of Secretaiy of War, and to obtain the custody and charge of the property 
of the United States in the War Department. It is not necessary to notice the 
averments, in two of these articles, o^ a purpose to resort to intimidation and 
threats, and to use force, inasmuch as the evidence wholly fails to show that the 
Pre8i4ent, at any time, contemplated a resort to either; and it does appear that 
there was no resort to either. In the absence of intimidation, threats, and force, 
in the purpose and conduct of the President and General Thomas, no case is 
made within the conspiracy act of July 31, 1861. But it appears to mo that it 
cannot be said that the President and General Thomas coospired together when 
the formSr issued to the latter the ad interim appointment, and the latter accepted 
it. It is plain that the President issued the orders under a claim of legal right, 
and that General Thomas received them because, as a subordiirate officer, he 
thought it was his duty. Such conduct does not define a conspiracy. 

It only renAins for me to consider the conduct of the President in issuing the 
order for the removal of Mr. Stanton from the office of Secretary of War, and 
I he ad intcri?n appointment of General Thomas. The force and effect of the ad 
9ii^^r?m appointment must depend upon the validity of the order for the removal 
of Mr. Stanton. If the removal did not in law take place upon the issue of 
the order, then, as Mr. Stanton did not surrender the office, the appointment did 
not clothe General Thomas with any authority — it \yas a^ blank, without legal 
force or meaning. If Mr. Stanton's commission did not* become revoked, the 
appointment of General Thomas was of no more force or consequence than a 
second deed by the same grantor. 

Piad the President the authority to remove Mr. Stanton ? According to the 
provisions of the act of August 7, 1789, creating the War Department, and the 
terms of his commission, Mr. Stanton held the office " during the pleasure of 
the President of the United States for the time being." That act expressly 
recognized. the power of the President to remove the Secretary of War at any 
time. It did not confer the power, but recognized it as already possessed, the 
provision being that " whenever the said principal officer (th5 Secretary) shall 
be removed from office by the President of the United States, and in any other 
case of vacancy," the chief clerk of the department shall, for the time being, 
have charge of the records, books,' &c. Under that law, Mr. Stanton received 
bis commission from President Lincoln, January 15, 1862, ** to hold the said 
office, with all the powers, &c., during the pleasure of the President of the 
United States for the time being." Has that law been repealed or amended in 
that respect ? The tenure-of-office act of March 2, 1867. has repealmg clause, 
and therefore repeals or modifies ^be act of 1789 only so far as the two acts can- 
not stand together. Mr. Stanton's term of office, as fixed by the law and his 
commission, was during the will of the President, and I think a proper con- 
struction of the first section of the tenure-of-office act leaves that unchanged. 
He was appointed during Mr^ Lincoln's first term, which expired on the 4th 
Mmrch, 1865, and therefore it is unnecessary to consider the question which 
has been discussed, whether Mr. Johnson is filling the office for Mr. Lincoln's 
unexpired term, or whether he has. his own term of office ; for it is quite ccr-«^ 
tain that he is not in the term during which Mr. Stanton was appointed. The 
first and second (erms of the presidential office for which Mr. Lincoln was 
elected, were as distinct, mnder the Constitution, as if another had been elected 
7 I F— Vol. iii 
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in bis Btcad for the second. If the tenure of Mr. Stanton's office be cbanged 
by the teniire-of-office act, it is by tjie proviso to the first section, and clearly 
the proviso has no such effect. The proviso is that the cabinet pfficers* " shall 
hold their offices respectively for and during the term of the President by whom 
they may have been appointed, and for one month threafter.*^ Not having 
been appointed during the existing presidential term, Mr. Stanton baa no new 
teim bestowed upon him, but he still holds, in the language of his commission, 
*' during the pleasure of the Pi-esident." This obvious construction of the 
language is strengthened by a consideration of the history of the tenure-of-office 
bill. It first passed the Senate in such form as expressly to^ exclude all cabi- 
net officers. In the House, it was so amended as to include them. The Sen-* 
ate disagreed to that amendment. A conmiittee of conference was th6 result 
of this disagreement between the two houses. In this condition of the^meas- 
ure, it will be observed that the Senate insisted that cabinet officei-s should not 
be included at all, and the House insisted that they should be included, just as 
other officers are. The conference committed considered this question of disa- 
greement, and settled it upon the proposition, then supposed to be just, that 
each President shall have* the selection of his own cabinet officers, \nd shall 
not be required to continue the Secretaries of his predecessor. The Seuate 
conceded that a President, having selected his own cabinet, shall continue them 
during his term, and the House conceded that he shall not be required to 
continue the cabinet of his predecessor, or any member thereof -Upon that 
adjustment, the bill passed. This construction was then put upon the proviso in 
the Senate — for when the bill came back from the committee with the proviso 
as the compromise between the two houses, Mr. Sherman, of the committee* 
said — 

' That this provision does not apply to the present case is shown by the fact that its language 
is so framed as not to apply to the present President. The senator [Mr. Doolitile] shows 
that himself, and argues truly that it would not prevent the present President from removing 
the Secretaiy of War, the Secretary of the Navy, and the Secretary of State. 

This construction of the bill was then acquiesctd in by the silence of the 
other members of the conference committee, and not disagreed to by any sena- 
tor, and thereupon the Senate agreed to its passage. And now, by adhering to 
that construction, wejhave just what the Senate then intended, what is plainlj 
just and right — that each President shall select his own constitutional advisers — 
and what will promote the harmony and efficient action of the exeoutive depart- 
ment, and we avoid a question of serious difficulty. If the act be so construed - 
as to include lilr. Stanton's case, the constitutional question arises, whether 
Congress can by law extend the term and change the tenure of an office, after 
the appointment has been made with the consent of the Senate. Such con- 
struction would allow that, after the appointing power under the Constitution 
had bestowed the office, the legislative department, having no power of appoint- 
ment, might bestow an additional term upon the officer, and thus become an 
appointing power. It is gratifying that the language of the act, the history of its 
enactment, the le|jslative construction, the obvious intention of the Senate, and 
the highest interqSs of the public st^rvice all allow me so to construe the act as 
to avoid this grave question. Mr. Stanton's case not being within the tenure- 
of-office act, the power of the President to make the removal is beyond doubt ; 
and the only question remaining is, did he have the power to make the appoint- 
ment of General Thomas ad interim ? There is great force in the opinion that 
has been expressed, that the constitutional obligation upon the President to see 
that the laws be executed carries with it the power to use such agencies as may 
be clearly necessary, in the absence of legislative provision. In that view, it 
would appear that, in the case of a vacancy in an office and until it could be 
filled, in the case of sickness, absence from the post of duty, or other disability 
of an officer to discharge the duties, the President might designate some person 
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lo discbarge them in the mean time, to the end that the laws might be executed 
and the public service suffer no harm. And this opinion seems to have been 
entertained by our most eminent and revered Presidents, for they made very 
many snch ad interim appointments, without the pretence of legislative authority. 
But in the case n'ow before this court; we need not consider this question, for, in 
my judgment, the authority of the President to inake the ad interim appoint- 
ment, as well during the session as the recess of the Senate, is clearly estab- 
lished by law. 

Section 8 of the act May 8, 1792, provides as follows : 

That in case of the death, abnce from tho seat of government, or flickness of the Secre- 
tary of State, Secretary of the Treasury, or of the Secretary of the War Department, or ot 
any officer of either of the said departments whose appointment is not in tho head thereof, 
whereby tbey cannot perform the duties of their said respective offices, it shall be lawful for 
the PrSBident of the United States, in case he shall think it necessary, to authorize any per- 
son or persons at his discretion t« perform the duties of the said respective offices until a suc- 
cessor be appointed, or until such absence or inability by sickness shall cease. 

It will be observed that this scbtion authorized ad interim appointments only 
in three of the departments, that is, in the Departments of State, Treasury, and 
War, and only in three cases, that is, in the cases of death, absence from the 
Beat of govemmenc, and sickness of the head of the department or other officer. 
It fails to provide for the temporary supply of the service in the case of any 
vacancy occurring otherwise than by death. That omission was in part sup- 
plied by the act of February 13, 1795, but only as to the same three depart- 
ments. That act is as follows : 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America in 
Congrtss aseembled. That in case^f vacancy in the office of Secretary of State, Secretary of 
the Treasury, or of the Secretary of the Department of War, or of any officer of either of 
the said departments whose appointment is not in the head thereof, whereby they cannot 
perform tho duties of their said respective offices, it shall bo lawful for the President of the 
United States, in case he shall thinK it necessary, to authorize any person or persons, at his 
discretion, to perform tho duties of the said respective offices until a successor be appointed 
or such vacancy be filled : Provided , That no one vacancy shall be supplied, in mannei 
aforesaid, for a longer term than six months. 

It will be observed that this act of 1795 provides a temporary supply of the 
service in all cases of vacancies whether caused by death, resignation, removal 
from office, or expiration of the term, but makes no provision for the cases of 
temporary disability already provided for by the act of 1792, and therefore does 
not repeal that act. Both acts remained in force, without further legislation on 
the subject, until the passage of the act of February 20, 1863, which is as fol- 
lows : 

That in case of the death, resignWion, absence from the seat of government, or sickness, of 
the head of any executive department of the government, or of dny officer of either of the said 
departments whose apporntment is not in the head thereof, whereby they cannot perform the 
duties of their respective offices, it shall be lawful for the President of the United States, in 
case he shall think it necessary, to authorize tho head of any other executive department, or 
other officer iri either of said departmentsf whose appointment is vested in the President, at 
his discretion, to perform the duties of the said respective offices until a successor be appointed, 
or*Qntil such absence or inability by sickness shall cease : Provided, That no one vacancy 
shall be supplied, in manner afores.aid, for a longer term than six mourns. 

The legislative purpose in the enactment of this law was not to repeal the 
act of February 13, 1795, but to extend the provisions of the act of May 8, 
1792, to the other departments. During the previous mouth President Lincoln 
had called the attention of Congress to the subject in the following message : 

Washington, January 2, 1863. 
To tke Senate and House of Representatives : 

I submit to Congress the expediency of extending to other departments of the govern- 
ment the authority conferred on the President by the eighth section of the act of the 8th of 
Mi^, 1792, to appoint a person to temporarilydischaige the duties of Secretary of State, 
Secretary of the Treasury, and Secretary of War. in case of the death, absence from the 
seat of gorenunenty or sickness of either of those officers. 

® ABRAHAM UNCOLN. 
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It was in response to that message that the act of 1863 was passed, and it 
does not appear that the attention of Congress was at all called to the act of 
1795. Neither its history nor the provisions of the act of 1863 justify us in 
believing that it was the intention of Congress thereby to repeal the act of 1795. 
The acts are not inconsistent ; both can stand ; both must remain, for the act 
of 1795 provides for two cases of vacancy — by removal and by expiration of 
the term — not provided for in the act of 1863. It is not questioned that the 
act of 1795, if unrepealed, confers upon the President the power to provide 
temporarily for the service in the case of a removal, and therefore I need not 
further consider this part of the case, except to add that the tenure-of-office act 
does not in terms or by implicatftn repeal either the act of 1795 or the act of 
1863. It has no repealing clause, and there is n<^ such inconsistency in the 
provisions of the acts as to cause a repeal by implication. There is the same 
necessity for a supply of the temporary service by ad interim appointments, in 
cases of vacancy, sickness, absence, or other disability, as before the passage of 
the tenure-of-omce act, and Congress cannot be understood to have intend^ to 
leave such cases unprovided for. 

Whoever proposes to convict the President, as of a crime, for the ad interim 
appointment of General Thomas, should stop to consider the many cases in 
which his illustrious predecessors exercised the same power during the session 
of the Senate, as well as during the recess, under the Constitution, and without 
the pretence of legislative authority. In this opinion but a few of the many 
cases proven can be cited. It will be borne in mind that the acts of 1792 and 
and 1795, authorizing temporary appointments, did not include the Navy, Inte- 
rior, and Post Office Departments, and that until 1863 no law extended the 
authority over them, and, therefore, appointments made by the President, in 
those departments, to supply the temporary service, were made under the con- 
stitutional duty and authority to see that the laws be executed, and not under 
any statute. 

On the 9th July, 1836, President Jackson appointed John Boyle, the chief 
clerk of the Navy Department, to discharge the duties of Secretary during the 
absence of the Secretary. The Senate had then adjourned five days. 

On the 6th October, 1838, President Van Buren made the same appointment. 

On the 19th March, 1841, President Harrison appointed John D. Simmes to 
be acting Secretary of the Navy, during the absence of the Secretary. 

On the 13th May, 1851, President Fillmore appointed C. M, Conrad, the Seo 
retary of War, to be " acting Secretary of the Navy ad interim " during the 
absence of the Secretary, and on the 3d August, 1851, the same President 
appointed W. A Graham, the Secretary of the Navy, to be the acting Secretary 
of the Interior. 

And on the 22d September, 1862, President Lincoln appointed John B. L. 
Skinner, then the acting First Assistant Postmaster General, to be acting Post- 
master General ad znterm, the Postmaster General being absent. 

On the 29th June, 1860, four days after the adjournment of the Senate, the 
postmaster at New Orleans was removed, and the oiSSce placed in the hands of a 
special agent, by President Buchanan, Joseph Holt being Postmaster GreneraL 

On the 10th day of May, 1860, the Senate then being in session, President 
Buchanan removed Isaac V. Fowler, the Postmaster at New York, and placed 
the office in the hai^ds of a special messenger. 

And on the 21st January, 1861, the Senate being in session, he took the 
Milwaukee post office out of the hands of the postmaster and placed it in the 
charge of a special agent. Hon. Joseph Holt was then Postmaster General. 

On the 20th June, 1864, the Senate being in session. President Lincoln 
removed Isaac Henderson from the office t)f navy agent at New York, and 
instructed a paymaster of the navy to take charge of the office. 

On the 26th day of December, 1864, the Senate being in session, President 
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Lincoln removed James 8. Chambers from tne office oF navy agent at Philadel- 
pbia, and placed Paymaster Watson in charge. These two offices were highly 
Important, both in view of the duties to be discharged and the emoluments 
received by the incumbents. 

On the 19th December, 1840, Thomas Eastin, the navy agent at Pensacola, 
was, by order of President Van Buren, ** dismissed from the service of the 
United States," and Purser Dudley Walker appointed to take charge of the 
office. The Senate was then in session. 

These are but a few of the hundreds of cases that might be cited to show that 
the practice of making ad interim appointments has been uniform, whether 
authorized by statute or not. 

I cannot concur in the opinion that has been expressed, that if a technical 
violation of law has been established, the Senate has no discretion, but must 
Convict. I think the Senate may judge whether in the case a high crime or 
misdemeanor has been established, and whether in the name of the peopte the 
prosecution ought to be made and sustained. Van Buren was not impeached 
for the removal of the Pensacola navy agent* and the designation of Purser 
Walker to take charge of the office. President Jackson was not impeached for 
the ad interim appointment of Boyle as Secretary of the Navy under a claim of 
constitutional authority, without any statute allowing it. Presidents Harrison 
And Fillmore were not impeached for making ad interim appointments of Sec- 
retary of the Navy, with no statute authorizing it. President Buchanan was 
not impeached for removing the postmaster at New Orleans andiilling the place 
dd interim, nor for removing Fowler, the postmaster at New York, during the 
session* of the Senate, and shpplying the service ad interim, with no statutory 
authority; nor was he impeached for authorizing Joseph Holt to discharge the 
duties of Secretary of War ad interim upon the resignation of John B. Floyd, 
though the Senate called upon him for his authority, and in his reply he cited 
one hundred and seventy-nine precedents, not going back of Jackson's admin- 
istration. ^. Lincoln was not impeached for the appointment of General 
Skinner Postmaster General ad interijn without any statute authorizing it, nor 
for the removal of Isaac Henderson, navy agent at New York, during the session 
of the Senate, and the ad interim appointment of Payma.<»ter Gibson to £he 
office; nor for the removal of Chambers, the navy agent at Philadelphia, during 
the session of the-Senate, and the appointment of Paymaster Watson ad interim 
to the office, there then being no statute authorizing it. He was not impeached 
for continuing Major General Frank P. Blair in command long afker the Senate 
bad declared by resolution that in such case the office could not be held ** with- 
out a new appointment in the manner prescribed by the Constitution ;" nor for 
appointing at one time many more generals in tRe army than the laws allowed. 

Supported by a long line of precedents, coming thi*ongh our whole history, 
unchallenged and unrebuked by Congress, President Johnson stands before us 
upon these charges ; and I ask my brother senators what answer we will make 
to the people when they ask us "^hy we selected him for a sacrifice for doing 
ju«t what was always recognized as right in his predecessors 1 Upon my oath 
I cannot strike such a blow. 

The judgment of the first Congress was, that the President has the right under 
the Constitution to remove the Secretaries, and that judgment is supported by 
the uniform practice of the government from that day till the meeting of the 
39th Congress. The evidence shows that Mr. Johnson was advised by every 
member of his cabinent, including Mr. Stanton, that he had that right under the 
Constitution, and that Congress could not take it from him, nor impair it, and 
therefore it was his duty to veto ^he tenure-of-office bill ; and that the bill did 
not include tha* appointments made by Mr. Lincoln ; and that notwithstanding 
the passage of the bill he would have the right to remove the Secretaries of 
War, of State, and c^ the Navy. This advice was given by the members of . 
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tbe cabinet under the obligations of the Constitution and of their oaths ; and 
now, if we say that he, being so informed and advised, was guilty of a crime in 
demanding the right to select his own constitutional advisers, as it has been coo- 
ceded to dl the Presidents, and for that drive him from his office and give it to 
a member of this body, it does seem to me that we will do an act of such flagrant 
injustice and cruelty as to bring upon our heads the indignant condemnation 
of all just men, and this impeachment will itself stand impeached before the 
civilized world. 



Opinion of Mr. Senatob Yates. 

It is difficult to estimate the importance of this trial. Not in respect merely 
to the exalted position of the accused, not alone in the fact that it is a trial 
before the highest tribunal known among us, the American Senate, upon charges 
preferred by the immediate representatives of tbe sovereignty of the nation, 
against the President of the United States, alleging the commission by him of 
high crimes and misdemeanors ; it is not alone in these respects that the trial 
rises in dignity and importance, but because it presents great and momentous 
issues, involving the powers, limitations and duties of the various departments 
of the government, affecting th^ very form and structure of the government, and 
the mightiest interests of the people, now and in the future. 

It has been aptly termed the trial of the G(mstitution. Constructions of our 
Constitution and laws here given and precedents established by these proceed- 
ings will be quoted as standard authorities in all similar trials hereafter. We 
have here at issue, before this highest judicial tribunal, in 'the presence of the 
American people, and of the civilized world, whether our Constitution is to be a 
landmark to the citizen, a guide to the statesman, ^d authoritative over the 
magistrate, or whether this is a land of anarchy, crime and lawless usurpation. 
It is a trial which challenges the broadest comprehension of the statesman, the 
highest intellect and clearest discrimination of the jurist, and the deepest solici- 
tude of the patriot. Its issues are to be determined by clearly ascertaining, the 
duties and powers of the co-ordinate branches of the government, all jealous of 
encroachments upon their functions, and all in danger if one 3hall usurp powers 
which by virtue of the Constitution and laws belongs to others. , 

Although it seems to me that no man of honest judgment and true heart can 
have a possible doubt as to the guilt of the respondent in this cause, and although 
he has long since been indicted and found guiltv in the judgment and consdence 
of the American people of a gitnt apostacy to nis party — the party of American 
nationality and progress — and of a long series of atrocious wrongs and most 
daring and flagrant usurpations of power, and for three years has thrown him- 
self across the path of the country to peace and a restored Union, and in all his 
official acts has stood forth without disguise, a bold, bad man, the aider and 
abettor of treason, and an enemy of his country ; though this is the unanimpus 
verdict of the loyal popular heart of the country, yet I shall strive to confine 
myself, in the main, to a consideration of the issues presented in the first three 
articles. Those issues are simply : whether in the removal of Edwin M. Stan- 
ton, Secretary of War, and the appointment of Lorenzo Thomas Secretary of 
War ad ifUerinif on the 21st day of February, 1868, the President wiLRilly vio- 
lated the Constitution of the United States, and the law entitled ** An act regu- 
lating the tenure of certain civil offices," in force March 2, 1867. 

Upon the subject of appointments to civil office the Constitution is veiy 
explicit. The proposition may be definitely stated that the President CMmot, 
during the session of the Senate, appoint any person to office without the advice 
and consent of the Senate, except inferior officers, the appointment of whom 
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may, by Ii^w, be vested in tbe President. The following is the plain letter and 
provision of the Constitution defining the President's power of appointment to 
office : • 

He shall have power, hy and with the advice and consent of the Senate, to make treaties, 
provided two-thirds of the senators present concur; and be shall nominate, and by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate shall appoint, ambassadors, other public ministers and 
consuls, judjres of the Supreme Court, and all other officers of the United States, whose 
appointments are not'herein othertoise provided for, and which shall be established by law; but 
the Congpress may hj law vest the appointment of such inferior officers as they think 
pipper in the President alone, in the courts of law, or in tbe heads of departments. 

Is it not plain, very plain, from the first clause above set forth, that the' 
appointment of a superior officer, such as a Secretary of War, or the head of 
any department cannot be made during the session of the Senate without its 
advice and consenl? It is too clear for argument that the Constitution does not 
confer the prerogative of appointment of any officer upon the President alone 
during Sessions of the Senate, and that he can only appoint inferior officers 
even, by virtue of laws passed by Congress, so that the appointment of a head 
of a department cannot be made without the concurrence of the Senate, unless 
it can be shown that such appointment is, in the words of the Constitution^ 
*' otherwise provided for;" and it is not pretended that any such other provision 
can be shown. 

The framers of the Constitution wisely imposed this check upon the Presi- 
dent to secure integrity, ability, and efficiency in publicJ officers, and to prevent 
the appointptient of men who, if appointed by the President alone, might be his 
mere instruments to minister to the purposes of his ambition. 

I maintain that Congress itself cannot pass a law authorizing the appoint- 
ment of any officer, excepting inferior officers, without the advice' and consent 
of the Senate, it being in session at the time of such appointment. It is just as 
competent for Congress, under the clause which I have read, to invest the 
President with the power to make a treaty without the concurrence of two- 
thirds of the Senate, which is, as all agree, inadmissible. Any law authorizing 
the class of appointments just mentioned, without the Senate's concurreifee, 
would be just as much a violation of the constitutional provision which I have 
read, as would a law providing that the President should not nominate the 
officer to the Senate at all. No appointment is complete without the two acts, 
nomination by the President, and confirmation by the Senate. 

I think my colleague, ( Mr. Trumbull, ) had not well considered when he made 
the statement in his argument, that '' the Constitution makes no distinction between 
the power of the President to remove during the recess and the sessions of the 
Senate." 

TJie clause of the ConstHution which I shall* now quote shows very clearly 
that the power of the President to fill vacancies is limited to vacancies happen- 
ing during the recess of the Senate : • • 

The President shall have power to fill up all vacancies that may happen during the recess 
of the Senate, by granting commissions which shall expire at the end of their next session. 

His power to fill vacancies during the recess, without the advice and consent 
of the Senate at the time, proceeds from the necessity of the case, because the 
public service would suffiir. unless the vacancy is filled ; but even in this case 
tlie commission of the temporary incumbent is to expire at the end of the next 
session of the Senate, unless the Senate, during said next session, shall have 
consented to Bis appointment. The reason of this limitation upon the Presi- 
dent to ^he filling of vacancies happening during the recess, and why he can- 
not appoint during the session of the Senate without consent, is clearly because 
the Senate being in session may at the time of the nomination give its advice^ 
and consept The provision that " the President shall have power to fill all 
▼acancies during the recess of the Senate by granting commissions which shall 
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expire at the end of the next session/' excludes the conclusion that he may 
create vacancies, and fill them during the session and without the concurreDce 
of the Senate. If this view is not conrect, it would seeiq that the whole pro- 
vision of the Constitution on this point is meaningless and ahsurd. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is, that if the President issued an order 
for the removal of Mr. Stanton and the appointment of Thomas, without the 
advice and consent of the Senate, it heiug then in session, then he acted in pal- 
pable violation of the plain letter of the Constitution, and is chargeable with a 
high misdemeanor in office. The production of his own order removing Stap- 
ton, and of his letter of authority to Thomas, commanding him to take posses- 
sion of the War Office, are all the proofs necessary to establish his guilt. And 
when it appears, as it dees most conclusively in the evidence before us, that be 
not only aid not have the concurrence of the Senate, but its absolute, unqualified 
dissent, and that he was notified of that dissent by a certified copy of a resolu- 
tion to that effect, passed by the Senate, under all the forms of parli^fnentary 
deliberation, and that he still wilfully an^ defiantly persisted, and does still 
persist in the removal of Mr. Stanton, and to this day stubbornly retains 
Thomas as a member of his cabinet, then who shall say *that he has not 
wickedly trampled the Constitution under his feet, and that he does not justly 
deserve the punishment due to his great offence 1 

That the facts stated are proved, and substantially admitted in the answer of 
the President to article first, will not be denied by the counsel for the respond-^ 
ent, nor by his apologists on the floor of the Senate, 

The next question to which I invite attention is whether the President has 
intentionally violated the law, and thereby committed a misdemeanor. Black- 
stone defines a misdemeanor thus : 

A crime or misdemeanor is an act committed or omitted in violation of a public law either 
forbidding or commanding it. 

Misdemeanor in office, and misbehavior in office, or official misconduct, mean 
the same thing. Mr. Madison says in Elliott's Debates tha^ : 

T^e wanton removal of meritorious officers would subject him (the President) to impeach- 
ment and removal from his own high trust 

Chancellor Kent, than whom no man living or dead ever stood higher aq an 
expounder of constitutional law, whose Commentaries are recognized in all 
courts as standard authority, and whose interpretations are themselves almoat 
laws in our courts, says, in discussing the subject of impeachment : 

The Constitution has rendered him [the President] directly amenable by law for malad-* 
ministration. The inviolability of any officer of the government is incompatible with the 
republican theory as well as with the principles of retributive justice. 

If the President will use the authority of his station to violate the Constitution or law of 
the land, the House of Representatives can arrest him in his career by resorting to the power 
of impcaebmeut. (1 Keni^s Com., 289.) 

Story, of equal authority tis a commentator on the Constitution, says : 

In examining the parliamentary history of impeachments, it will be found that* many 
offc-nces nut easily defauable by law, and many of a purely political character, have been 
deemed high crimes and misdemeanors worthy of this extraordinary remedy. 

Judge Curtis, one of the distinguished counsel for the respondent in this 
case, said in 1862 : 

The President is the commander-in-chief of the army and navy, not only by force of the Con- 
stitution, but under and subject to the Constitution, and to every restriction therein contained, 
and to every law enacted by its authority, as completely and clearly as the private in the 
ranks. He ts gencral-in-dtirf; but can a general-in-chiff disobey any law of his own country ' 
When fie can he superadds to his rights as commander the powers of a usurper, and that is mil' 
itary despotisit: ; * '^ * * the mere authority to command an army is not an authority la 
disobey the laws of his country. 

Besides, all the powers of the President are executive merely. He cannot make arlaw. 
Ue caniot repeal one. He can only execute the laws. He can neither make nor suspend 
nor alter them. •' He cannot even make an article of war. * 

r 
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Section 3, article 1 of the Constitution says : • 

The Senate shall have the sole power to try all impeachments. 

I was present on the 15th day of April, 1865, the day of the death of the 
lamented Lincoln, when you, Mr. President, administered to Andrew Johnson 
the oath of office as President of the United States. He then and there swore 
that he would •" preserve, protect, and defend the Constitution of the United 
States," and " take care that the laws should be faithfully executed." 

On the 2d day of March, 1867, Congress passed a law, over the veto of the 
President, entitled " An act to regulate the tenure of certain civil offices," the 
first section of which is as follows : 

Be it enacted by the Senate and Reuse of Representatives of the United States of America 
im Congress assembled^ That every person holding any civil office to which he has been 
appointed by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, and every person who may 
hereafter be appointed to any such office and shall become duly qualified to act therein, is 
and shall be. entitled to hold such office until a successor shall nave been in like manner 
appointed«nd duly qualified, except as herein otherwise provided : Provided, Th&i the Sec- 
retaries of State, of the Treasury, of War, of the Navy, and of the Interior, the Postmaster 
General, and the Attorney Greneral, shall hold their offices respectively for and daring the 
term o( the President by whom they may have been appointed, and for one month thereafter, 
subject to removal by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

This law is in entire harmony with die Constitution. " Every person appointed 
or to be appointed" to office with the advice and consent of the Senate, shall 
hold the office until a successor shall " in like manner" that is, "by the advice 
and consent bf the Senate" be appointed and qualified.. This is obviously in 
pursuance of the Constitution. 

Now, if we construe this section independently, of the proviso, we shall see 
that the removal of Mr; Stanton without the advice and consent of the Senate, 
and before his successor was appointed with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
was a misdemeanor, and was so declared and made punishable by the 6th section* 
of the same act. And, again, if Mr. Stanton's case is excepted from the body 
of the act, and comes within the proviso, then his removal without the concur- 
rence of the Senate, was a violation of the law, because, by the terms of tha 
proviso, he was only subject to removal by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. 

But my colleague (Mr. Trumbull) contends that Mr. Stanton was not included 
in the body of the section, because there is a proviso to it which excepts him 
and other heads of departments from "every other civil officer," and yet he 
argues that he is not in the proviso itself, which certainly is strange logic. He 
jftguea that his tenure of office was given under the act of 1789, and that by 
that act the President had a right to remove him. If this be so, why did not 
the President remove him' under that act, and not suspend him under the tenure- 
of-office act, and why did my colleague act under the tenure-of-office law in 
restoring Mr. Stanton ? 

It is claimed that Mr. Stanton is not included within the civil- tenure-of-office 
act, because he was not appointed by Mr. Johnson, in whose term he was 
removed ; that he was appointed by Mr. Lincoln, ^d that Mr. Stanton's term 
expired one month after his (Mr. Lincoln's) deatli, and that Johnson is not serv- 
ing part of Mr. Lincoln's term. • 

The tnie construction of the whole section, including the proviso, is that 
everv person appointed and to be appointed, with the advice and consent of 
the Denate, is to hold the office until his successor shall h&ve been in like manner 
appointed and qualified, except the heads of departments, who are to hold their 
offices, not till their successors are appointed, but during the term of the Presi- 
dent by whom they may have been appointed and for one month longer, and 
alwaj;3 " subject to removal by and with the advice aad. consent of the Senate." 

Now, the only object of the proviso was to confer upon the Secretary oi^ War, 
and other heads of departments, a definite tenure of office, and a dififerent term 
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from fbat givenj'n the body oJP the act. Can anytbing be plainer tban tbat the 
case of Stanton is embraced in tbe meaning of tbe aection, and tbat be is enti- 
tled eitber to bold until bis eaccessor sball have been appointed, by and with 
tbe advice and consent of tbe Senate, or during tbe .term of tbe President, not 
** in Vbicb be was appointed," but "during tbe term of tbe President by whom 
be was appointed V* 

* At the time of tbe passage of tbe act of Marcb 2, 1867, Mr. Stanton whb 
holding tbe office of Secretary of War for, and in tbe term of, Mr. Lincoln, by 
whom he bad been appointed, wbicb term bad commenced on the 4tb of Marcli, 
1865, and will end March 4, 1869. The Constitution defines tbe President's 
term thus : ** He sball bold bis office during tbe^term of four years." It farther 
says that tbe term of tbe Vice-President sball be four years. In case of death or 
vacancy " tbe duties of bis office sball devolve on tbe Vice-President." When Mr. 
Lincoln died, Mr. Johnson's term was not a new one, but be succeeded to Mr. Lin- 
coln's office and performs its duties for tbe remainder of Mr. Lincoln's term. Mr. 
Stanton was appointed by Mr. Lincoln, and, according to tbe proviso, holds for 
tbe term of tbe President " by whom he was appointed, and one month tbere* 
after," and can be removed only by tbe appointment of a successor, with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, before tbe expiration of his term. 

If, as contended by tbe President, Mr. Sttnton's term expired witb tbe death of 
Lincoln, and Mr. Johnson did not reappoint or commission him, then from the 
death of Mr. Lincoln until tbe commencement of this trial there was no legal 
Secretary of War, and tbe President permitted Stanton to act without authority of 
law, to disburse millions of public money, and to perform all tbe various functions of 
Secretary of War without warrant of law, which would of itself be a misdemeanor. 
I believe it was the senator from Mai|ie.(Mr. Fessenden) who said '* dead men 
have no terms." When that senator was elected for six years to tbe Senate, 
does it not remain his term though he should die or resign before its expiration, 
and would not his successor chosen to fill the vacancy serve simply for tbe remain- 
der of his term, and not a new term of his own for six years 1 1 could consent 
to tbe construction of tbe senator from Maine if, instead of limiting tbe presi- 
dential term to four years, it bad provided tbat his term should be four years 
or till the death of the President, in case of his decease before the expiration of 
the four years •; but it does not so provide. 

The meaning of tbe word "vice" in Vice-President is, " instead of" or "to 
stand in the place of; "one who stands in the place of another." Therefore, 
Mr. Johnson succeeded, not to bis own, but to Mr. Lincoln's term, witb all iti 
conditions and incidents. Death does not terminate a man's term of office. If 
a tenant of a farm for a term of seven vears dies at the end of his first year, 
the remainder of the lease ^sts in his legal representatives ; so tbe remainder 
of Mr. Lincoln's term at his death vested in his successor, Mr. Johnson. It 
follows that Mr. Stanton's term, ascertained by the act of March 2, 1867, does 
not expire till one month after the 4th of March, 1869, and tbat bis removal, 
and the appointment of an officer in his place, without the advice and consent oi 
tbe Senate, was a violation of .the law. 

The second section provides that when the Senate is not in session, if the 
President shall deem the officer guilty of acts which require his removal or 
suspension, he may be suspended until tbe next meeting of the Senate ; and 
that within twenty days Siiler the meeting of the Senate the reasons for soch 
suspension sball be reported to that body ; and if tbe Senate shall deem such 
reasons sufficient for such suspension or removal, the officer shall be considered 
removed from, bis office; but if the Senate shall not deem the reasons sufficient 
for suspension or renioval, the officer shall forthwith resume the functions of biB 
office, and tbe person appointed in his place shall cease to discharge such dbties. 

Tbat is to say, when any officer, appointed in manner and form as provided 
in the first Qgction — that is, by and with the advice and consent of the oenate— 
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IB snspenjed, and tbe Senate does not concur in the suspension, such officer shall 
forthwith resume the functions of his office. Mr. Stanton having been appointed, 
by luid with the advice and consent of the Senate, was suspended, out the 
Senate refused to c()ncur in 'his suspension. According to the law, he was then 
entitled to resume the functions of his office, but the President does not permit 
him to do so, and ref&ses to have official relations with him, and has appointed 
and recognized as a member of his cabinet another Secretair of War. Is not 
this a palpable violation of the very letter of the law ? fey what technical 
quibble can any senator avoid the conviction of the culprit who thus defies a 
taiate ? If it is admitted that the President can legally " remove'' Mr. Stanton, 
that proves too much, because the second section of the act in question declares 
that the President shall only *' suspend" the officer, and in the case of suspen* 
sion and that only, and during recess^ may an ad interim appointment be made. 
Ad €id interim appointment upon a removal is absolutely prohibited. As was 
well said by the senator from Oregon, (Mr. Williams :) 

Tacanciee in office can only be filled in two ways nocler the tennre-of-office'act. One is 
by temporary or ad interim appointment during the recess of the Senate ; the other is by 
appointment, by and vvith the auvice and consent of the Senate, during the session. 

Let us see — the Senate being the sole tribunal to try impeachments, and to 
decide upon the validity and violation of this law — what action the Senate has 
already taken. 

On the 12th day of August, 1867, the Senate then not being in session, the 
President suspended Edwin M. Stanton, Secretary of the Department of War, 
and appointed U^ S. Grant, General, Secretary of War ad intern. On the 12th 
day of Slecember, 1867, the Senate being then in session, he reported, accord- 
ing to the requirements of the act, the causes of such suspension to the Senate, 
which duly took the same into consideration, and by an overwhelmiug vote of 
35 to 6 refused to concur in the suspension, which action, according to the ten- 
uA-ofoffice act, reinstated Mr. Stanton in office. The President, bent upon 
the removal of Stanton, in defiance of the Senate and of the law, on the 2l8t 
day <jf Februarv, 1868, appointed one Lorenzo Thomas, by letter of authority 
or commission. Secretary of War ad interim, without fhe advice and consent of 
the Senate, although the same was then in session, and ordered him (the said 
Thomas) to take possession of the Department of War and the public property 
appertaining thereto, and to discharge the duties thereof, and notified the Sen- 
ate of his action. The Senate considered the communication, and, after debate, 
hy a vote of 29 \o 6, passed the following resolution : 

Resolved 6y the Senate of the United States^ That nnder the Constitution and laws of the 
United States the President has no power to remove the Secretary of War and to designate 
any other officer to perform 4he duties of that office ad interim. 

And now, after such action under our oaths, are we to stultify ourselTCs, and 
Bwallow our own words and r^olutions passed in the most solemn manner ? 
Can we say that the President did not violate the law 1 that he did not become 
liable to conviction for violating Ihe provisions of the tenure-of-office act, after 
he has admitted, in his answer upon this trial, that he tried to rid himself 
of Stanton by complying with the act ; and after he has acknowledged that he 
was acting under the law of March 2, 1867, as shown by his letter to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, dated August 14, 1867, as follows : 

Sir: In compliance with the act entitled ** An Set to regulate the tenure of certain civil 
offices," you are hereby notified that, on the 12th instant, Hon. Edwin M. Stanton, Secre- 
tary of War, was suspended from his office as Secretary of War, and General Grant 
authorized and empowered to act as Secretary ad interim ? 

To show also how trifling is the plea of the President that the law did not 
apply to this case; after he had acted upon it, aa above stated by himself, and 
after he had reported the reasons for suspension) within the 20 days^s required 
by the act, there is the further and still more condosive proof, that tne forms of 
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commissions and official bonds were altered to conform to the reqnirementa of 
the same tenure-of-office act, and under his own sign manual issned to hia 
appointees commissioned since its passage. If it be admitted, then, that Mr. 
Stanton's case did not come within the provisions of the first section of the acW 
yet is the President clearly guilty under the second section. 

I shall now ask attention to the sixth section of the act,* which is as follows : 

That every removal, appointment, or employment made, had, or exercised contrary to the 
provisions of this act, ana the making, signing, sealing, countersigning, or issuing of any 
commission or letter of authority for or in respect to any such appointment or employment, 
. shall bo deemed, and are hereby declared to be, hieh misdemeanors ; and upon trial and 
conviction thereof every person guilty thereof shall be punished by a fine not exceeding 
f 10,000 or by imprisonment not exceeding five years, or both said punishments, in the dis- 
cretion of the court 

^If this section stood alone, who can deny that by his order to Thomas 
appointing him Secretary of War ad interim^ and commanding him to turn Mr. 
Stanton out of office and take possession of the same, its books and papers, he 
did commit a misdemeanor, especially when, by the very terms of this section, 
the issuing of such an order is expressly declarec^ to be a high misdemeanor, 
and punishable by fine and imprisonment ? 

The second article charges that the President violated this law by issuing to 
General Thomas a letter of authority as Secretary of War ad interim. How, 
then,. can my colleague use the following language : 

Considering that the facts charged against the President in the second article are in no 
respect contrary to any provision of the tenure-of-office act, they do not constitute a mis- 
demeanor, and are not forbidden by any statute. 

How can he justify such a statement, when he admits that the letter of 
authority was issued, and it is specifically declared in the act to be*a misde* 
ineanor? 

Again, it is said that the prosecution is bound to prove criminal intent in tbe 
President. Such is not the law. The act itself proves the intent, if delib^*- 
ately done by the party committing it. Such is the construction and the prac- 
tice in all courts. If any person voluntarily commits an unlawful act the 
criminal intent is presumed. The principle is as old as our civilization, lecog- 
nized in all courts of our own and other countries, that any unlawful act, volun- 
tarily committed by a person of sound mind and mature age, necessarily implies 
that the person doing it in^nds all the consequences necessarily resulting 
therefrom. The burglar who breaks into your house in the night, with revolver 
in hand, may plead for the burglary, larceny, and even murder itself, the not 
unworthy motive, that his only purpose was to procure subsistence for his 
starving wife and little ones. Booth, the vilest of assassins, declared, while 
committing the bloodiest crime in time's frightful calepdar, that ht^ murdered a 
tyrant for the sake of humanity, and in the sacred name of patriotism. 

But it is not necessary to insist upon the technical rule that the criminal 
intent is to bo presumed on pro«f of the act, for if there is one thing that is 
directly proved, that stands ouf in bold relief,*that is plain as the sun at noon- 
day, it is, that the President wilfully, wickedly, and defiantly violated the law; 
and that, after due notice and admonition, he wickedly and with criminal per- 
verseness persisted in violating the Constitution and the laws, and in bold usurpa- 
I tions of power, unsettling the proper checks, limitations, and balances between 
the departments of the government^ with malice aforethought striving to eject 
from office a faithful servant of the people, whose only crime was bis loyalty, 
and substituting in his stead a man who was to be his willing instrument ia 
thwarting the policy and legislation of the people's representatives, and in 
placing the government again in the hands of rebels, who with corrupt hearts 
and bloody hands struck at the nation's life. 

Edwin ]|. Stanton, Mr. Lincoln's fisdthfiil minister and friend, whom the people 
learned to trust and lean upon in the dark hours of the republic who wiel(kd 
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til at mighty enginery by which our army of more than a million of men was 
rrtiiw^d, clothed, armed, and fed; who with the genias of a Napoleon compre- 
hended the vast field*of onr military operations and organized war and victory 
with matchless skill — a man of unstained honor," spotless integrity, unquestioned 

• loyalty, having the confidence of all loyal hearts in the country — this was the 
man who incurred the bitter hatred of Johnson, because he opposed his usurpa- 
tions and his policy and acts in the interest of traitors, and because, like a 
faithful sentinel upon the watchtower of liberty, he gave the people warning 
against Johnson's schen^s of mad ambition. 

In proof of the respondent's malicious intent to violate the law, I refer you 
to his attempt to induce Oeneral Grant to aid him in open, avowed violation ot 
the law, as proved in his letter to Grant dated January 31, 1868. He therein 
declared his purpose to eject Stanton " whether sustained in the suspension or 
%ot,^* and upbraided Grant because* as he alleges, Grant agreed, but failed to 
help bim keep Stanton out by refusing to restore the office to Stanton, as by 

fthe second section of the act of March 2, 1867, he. was required to do.. He 
says : 

You had found in our first conference **that the President was desirous of keeping Mr. 
Stanton out of office, whether sustained in the suspension or not." You knew what roasous 
had induced the President to ask from you a promise ; you also knew that in case your views 
of duty -did not accord with his own convictions it was his purpose to fill your place by 
another appointment. Even ignoring the existence of a positive understanding between us, 
tbMo conclusions were plainly deducible from our various conversations. It is ccrtaiu,, 
however, that even under these circumstances yon did not offer to return the place to myi 

rwsession, but, according to your own statement, placed yourself in a position whore, could 
hove anticipated your action, I would have been compelled to ask of you, as I was com- 
pelled to ask of your predecessor in the War Department, a letter of resignation, or else to 
reeort to the more disagreeable expedient of suspending you by a successor. 

That he intended to violate the law by preventing Mr. Stanton fram resuming 
the functions of his office, as provided by law, should the Senate non-concur in 
his suspension, is clearly proved by his other letter to General Grant of Feb- 
ruary 10, 4868, from which I quote as follows : 

First* of' all, ypn here admit that from the very beginning of what yon term "the whole 
histonr " of your aonnection with Mr. 8tanton*s suspension, you intended to circumvent the 
PrenKcnt. It was to carry out that intent that yon accepted the appointment. This was in 
your mind at the time ot your acceptance. It Was not, then, in obedience to the order of 
vour superior, as has heretofbre been supposed, that you assumed the duties of the office. 
You knew it was the President's purpose to prevent Mr. Stanton firom resuming the office of 
Secretary of War. 

If you want intent proved, how can you more clearly do it than to use his own 
words that it was his " purpose to do the^act, and that Grant knew that was his 
purpose from the very beginning when Stanton was suspended V* 

Is it necessary to dwell upon the subject of intent when in his own answer he 
confesses to having violated the law which expressly says that the officer, for 
good reasons only, should be suspended until the next session of the Senate, 
and coolly tells us that he ''did nbt suspend the' said Stanton from office until 
the next meeting of the Senate," as the law provided, •* but by force and authority 
vested in him hy the Constitution he suspended him indefiniteli/f and at the 
pleasure of the President, and that tlie order was m^de known to the Senate of 
.the United States on the 12th day of December, 1867." In other words, he 
says to the Senate with most complacent effrontery : '' Your law says I shall 
only suspend Stanton to the end of 20 days after the beginning of your next 
session. I have suspended him indefinitely, at the pleasure of the President, and 
I defy you to punisl) or hinder me." With all this, the respondent's counsel 
ask for proof of criminal intent. He tells the law-making power of the aovoreign 
people that hp sets up his pleasure against the positive mandates of law. • He 
tells the Senate, " I do not acknowledge your law, which you> by your votes 
on jovLf oaths, adopted and declared constitutional. I think it unconstitutional, 

i 
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and BO eaid in my veto messnge, and I will not execnte the law, bnt I will exe- 
cute my veto ; the reasons of my veto shall be my gaide. I understand the con- 
stitutionality of the law better than Congress, and althouglrmy messnge vetoing 
the bill was'overruled by two-thirds of Congress, and though you have declnr**d 
by law that I can only suspend Stanton, I choose, of ray own sovereign will, 
which is above law, to remove him indefinitely. Furthermore, your law gay?, 
that in case his suspension is not concurred in by the Senate, Mr. Stanton shall 
forthwith resume the functions of his office, and you have by resolution, a copy 
of which I confess to have received, refused to concur .with me in suspecding 
him. I shall not, however, suffer him to bold the office, and I have appointed 
Lorenzo Thomas Secretary of War, not with your advice and consent, hut con- 
trary to the tfame." This is the offence of the President which, in the judg- 
ment of the President's apologists, is so "trifling" that we ought to pass it by 
in silence, or rather excuse, by approving it jp our verdict. • 

£ut what shall we say of the President's crime, when to the violation of law 
he adds falsehood and deception in the excuses he gives for its violation ? His ^ 
plea that he violated the law because of its unconstitutiooality, and his desire 
to refer it to the Supreme Court, is shown to be a mere subterfuge — an after- 
thought — by the fact that, in August last, when he designated Grant to perform 
the duties of the War Office, he distinctly avowed that he was acting under the 
act of March 2, 1867; by the fact that he had caused the departments to so 
alter the forms of commissions and bonds as to make them conform to this very 
statutes ; by the fact that he reported reasons for the suspension, as requiredSn 
the act, in an elaborate message to the Senate ; and finally by the fact that do- 
where in said message does he intimate that he does not recognize the validity 
of the act, but argues distinctly that he proceeds under the same. He did not 
tell senators in that message that the act was unconstitutional and that he had 
suspended Stanton indefimtely . • And I assert that every senator was led to 
believe that it was the purpose of the President to regard the act valid, and to 
abide the judgment of the Senate. It was not until the ghost of impeachment, 
the terrors of a broken oath, and removal from the. high trust which he has 
abused, as a punishment for violated law, rose up to confront him, that he resorted 
to the technical subterfnges of his answer that the law was uncofistitutional,^ nd 
the specious plea that his purpose in resisting the law was to test its Talmity 
before the Supreme Court. 

In the whole history of these transactions, he has written as with a pen of 
steel in dark and imperishable lines his criminal intent to violate the law: 
First, he attempted to seduce General Grant to his purpose, but he indignantly 
refused ; then General G. II. Thomas^ then General Sherman ; then General 
Emory; and finally he selected General Lorenzo Thomas, a man who was 
willing, as he testifies, "to obey the President's orders ;" and who in pursuance of 
those orders threatened to "kick Stanton out;" and "if the doors of the War 
Office were barred against hini," he would "break ihem down by force;" and 
who says on his oath that he would have exex^uted his threats on the following 
day but for his arrest, after his return from the masquerade ball. 

And now, as senators, we are exhorted to find him guiltless in violating a law 
which we have often declared constitutional and valid, upon the subterfuge, the 
afterthought of the criminal, the excuse of a lawbreaker caught in the act, the 
plea born of fear and the terrors of impeachment, and shown by the record 
made by his own hands to be utterly false. For one I cannot be so false to 
convictions, so regardless of fact, so indifferent to consistency, so blind to evi- 
dence, so lenient to crime, so reckless of my oath and of my country's peace. 

Ours is a land of law. The principle of submission to the authority of law 
is canonized in the hearts of the American people as a sacred thing. There are 
none too high to be above its penalties, none too low to be beyond its protec- 
tion. It is a shield to the weak, a restraint to the stxong, and is the foundaUon 
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of civil order and peace. When the day comes that the laws may be violated 
with impunity by either high or low, all is lost A pall of darkness will shtit 
US in .with anarchy, violence, and blood as our portion, and I fear the snn of 
peace and liberty will never more illumine our nation's path. The nation looks 
for a most careful observance of the law by the highest officer known to the 
law, because he has an "oath registered in heaven'* that he "will take care that 
the laws shall be faithfully executed." If the Pi-esident of the United States, 
who should be the high exemplar to all the people, shall violate his oath with 
impunity, at his mere pleasiire dispense with, or disregard, or violate the law, 
why may not all do the same? Why not at once sweep away the Constitution 
and laws, and level to the earth our temples of liberty and justice ; resolve 
society into its original elements, where brute force, not right, shall rule, and 
chaos, anarchy, and lawless violence dominate the land 1 

The Constitution and the laws passed in pursuance thereof are "the supreme 
law of the. land " The President admits in his answer, and in his defence, that 
he acted in violation of the provisions of a statute, and his strange and start- 
ling defence is, that he may suspend the operation of a law ; that is to say, 
in plain terms, violate it at bis pleasure, if, in his opinion, the law is unconstitu- 
tional ; " that being unconstitutional it is void, and that penalties do not attach 
to its violation." 

Mr. President, I utterly deny that the President has any such right His 
duties are ministerial, and in.no sense judicial. It is not his prerogative to cxer 
cise judicial powers. He must execute the laws, even though the legislature 
may pass *acts which, in his opinion, are unconstitutional. His duty is to study 
the law, not with the purpose to set it aside, but that he may obey its injnne- 
tion^ strictly. Can a sheriff, sworn to execute the laws, refuse to hang a con- 
victed murderer, because, in his judgment, the law under which the criminal 
has been tried is unconstitutional 1 |;Ie has no remedy but to execute the law 
in manner and form as prescribed, or resign to a successor who will do so. 

*1 quote from the Constitution to shpw how laws become such, and that when 
certain prescribed forms are complied with the requirements of a law must be 
observed by all as long aa» it remains on the statute-book unrepealed by tiie 
Congress which made it, or is .declared of no validity by the Supreme Court, it 
of course having jurisdiction upon a case stated: 

Eveiy bill which ehall have passed the House of Representatives and the Senate ^hall, 
before it becomes a law, be presented to the Pres^ent ot the United States ; if he approve, he 
shall si^ it, but if not, he shall return it with his objections to that house in which it shall 
have onginated, who shall enter the objections at large on their joamal and proceed to recon- 
sider it. If, after such reconsideration, two-thirds of that hoasc shall a^ce to piss the bill, 
it shall be pent, together with the objections, to the other house, bj which it shall likewise 
be reconsidered, and if approved by two-thirds of that house it shall become a law. * * 

If any bill shall not be returnea bj the President within ten days (Sundays excepted) 
after it shall have been presented to him, the same shall be a law in Tike manner as if he had 
si^ed it, unless the Congress by their adjournment prevent its return, in which cose it shall 
not be a law. 

Every bill which has passed the House of Bepresentatives and the Senate, 
and been approved by the President, " shall become a law." If not approved 
by him, and it is again passed by two-thirds of each house, " it shall become a 
law ; " and if he retains it more than ten days, whether he approve or disap- 
prove, it shall still ** become a law.*' No matter how pertinent may be his 
objections in his v.^to message; no matter with how much learning or law he 
may clothe his argument ; no matter how vividly he may portray the evil which 
may result from its execution, or how flagrantly it may, in his view, conflict 
with the Constitution, yet if it is passed over his veto by two-thirds oT the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives, hid power ceases and his duties are at an end, 
and it becomes a law, and he is bound by his oath to execute it and leave the 
xeeponsibility where it belongs, with the law-makers, who must answer to the* 
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people; If he then refiises to execute it, what is this bat simple resistance, sedi- 
tion, usurpation, and, if persisted in, revolution ? Is it in his discretion to say 
it is not a law when the Constitution says, in the plain English vernacular, it is 
a law? Yes, Mr. President, it is a law to him and to all the people, to be obeyed 
and enforced throughout all the land. 

It is a plain provision of the Constitution " that all legislative power granted 
by this Constitution shall be vested in a Congress, which shall consist of a 
Senate and House of Representatives." The President is no part of this legis- 
lative power. His veto message is merely suggestive, and if his reasons are 
deemed insufficient he is overruled, and the bill becomes a law *<4n like manner" 
as if he had approved it. The doctrine contended for by the President is mon- 
strous, and if admitted is the end' of all free government. It presents the questioti 
whether the people of the United States are to make their own laws through 
their representatives ill Congress, or whether all^the powers of the government, 
executive, legislative, and judicial, are to be lodged in a single hand ? He has 
the executive power, and is Commander-in-chief of the army and the navy. 
Now, if it is his province to judicially interpret and decide for himself what law3 
are constitutional and of binding validity upon \\\m, then he has the judicial 
power, and there is no use for a Supreme Court; and, if having decided a law, 
in his opinion, to be unconstitutional, he may of his own will and sovereign 
pleasure set aside, dispense with, repeal, and violate a law which has passed 
over his veto, then he has the legislative power, and Congress is a myth, worse 
than " an excrescence hanging on the verge of the government." . Thus the 
purse and the sword, and all the powers which we heretofore considered so nicely 
balanced between the various departments of the government, are transferred to 
a single person, and the government is as essentially a monarchy oi a despetism 
as it would be if the Constitution and Congress were obliterated and the whole 
power lodged in the hands of the President. When such questions as these are 
involved shall we wonder that the pulse of the popular heart of this nation 
beats, and heaves with terriblfe anxiety as we near the final judgment on tffis 
great trial, in which the life of the nation hangs trembling in the scale, as much 
so as wh«n it was struggling for existence in the •perilous hours of the war 
through which it has recently passed. Am I, as a senator and one of this high 
court of impeachment, called upon to register, not that the Constitution and 
the laws shall be the supreme law, but that the will of one man shall be the 
law of the land] 

Let us look at another point in the defence. The President says he violated 
the law in i-emoving Stanton for the purpose 6f making a case before the Supreme 
Court, and thus procuring a decision upon the constitutionality of the law. 
That is, he broke the law in prder to bring the judiciary to his aid in resisting 
the will of the people. I would here commend to his careful attention the opin- 
ion of Attorney General Black, his whilom constitutional adviser. He says, . 
in 1860 : 



But his (the President's) power is to be used only in the manner prescribe^ by the legis- 
lative department. Ho cannot accomplish a legal purpose by ille^l means, or break the 
laws himself to prevent them from being violated by others. (9 Op. Att'ys Gen., 516.) 

It is to be regretted that considerations of great gravity prevented the Presi- 
dent from appearing here by counsel thus committed to a view of the extent of 
executive authority at once so just and so acceptable to the egndid patriot. 

Inasmuch as it has already been shown that good intentions do i;ot justify the 
violation of known law, I am unable to see the propriety of stopping the wheels 
of government and holding in abeyance the rights of many individuals, and paralyz- 
ing the usefulness of our army, until the President sees fit to proceed through all 
the formalities and tedious delays of the Supreme Court, or any other conrt If the 
.President can do this, why may not any and all parties refuse compliance with 
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tbe requirements of iBconvenient laws upon the same plea t To oppose such a 
view with argument, is to dignify an absurdity. 

One other point of the defence I wish to notice before closing. It is argued 
at length, that an offence charged before a court of impeachment must ]^ an 
indictable one, or else the respondent must have a verdict of acquittal. Then 
why provide for impeachment at all? Why did not the Constitution leave the 
whole matter to a grand jury and the criminal courts 9 Nothing can be added 
to the arguments and citations of precedents by the honorable managers on this 
point, and those most learned in the law cannot strengthen that view which is 
obvious to the most cursory student of the Constitution, viz: that impeachment 
is a form of trial provided for cases which may lack as well as those which do c6n- 
tain the features of indictable crime. Corresponding to the equity side of a civil 
court, it provides for the trial and punishment, not only of indictable offences, but of 
those not technically described in rules of criminal procedure. The absurdity of 
the respondent's plea is the more manifest in this case, because, not the Supreme 
Court, but the Senate of the United States is the only tribunal to try impeach- 
ments, and the President's vision should rather have been directed to what the 
Senate, sitting as a court of impeachment, would decide, than to have been 
anticipating what some future decision of a court having no jurisdiction in the 
case might be. 

Impeachable misdemeanors partake of the nature of both political and criminal 
offences. Hence the Constitution has wisely conferred upon the people, through 
their representatives in Congress, the right and duty to become the prosecutors of 
great offenders for violations of laws, and crimes tending to the destruction of 
social order, and the overthrow of government, and has devolved the trial of 
such cases upon the Senate, composed of men supposed to be competent judges 
of law and facts, and who are allowed larger latitude of ruUngs than pertains 
to courts. With this view I have tried to weigh impartially the testimony 
in this cose. I would not wrong the respondent, nor oo I wish harm to come 
to the institutions of this land by his usurpations. I also desire to be oon* 
sistent with myself so far as I may justly do so. I voted, not in haste, but 
deliberately, that the action of the President in removing or attempting to 
remove Stanton, was unconstitutional and in violation of law. 

Is it possible that there is some newly discovered ^qmrk" in the law, not under- 
stood on the 24th February last, which renders Johnson's act less criminal than it 
then appeared ? Did not senators believe the act of March 2, 1867, constitutional 
when they voted for it ? After the President had arrayed dl conceivable 
objections against it in his veto, did not two-thirds of this and of the other 
house still vote it constitutional and a valid law 1 Did they not by solemn 
resolution declare that the President had violated it and the Constitution in 
removiDg Stanton and appomting Thomas ? How can we say, while under 
oath we try this man, that he is innocent ! Is it not trifling with the country, 
a mockery of justice, an insult to the repreiientatives of the people, and a 
melancholy instance of self-stultification, for us to solemnly declare the Presi- 
dent a violator of law, thus inviting and making it the duty of the House of 
Representatives to prosecute him here, and after long investigation, at large 
expense of the people's money, with both confession of the criminal, and large 
and conclusive proofs of the crime — all this and more — ^for us to declare him 
not guilty ? 

The position in which senators are placed by the votes which they have here- 
tofore given is so well stated in an editorial of a leading newspaper of my own 
State, the Chicago Tribune of May 7, 1868, that I extract from it as follows : 

Johnson disregarded the constitatiou and the law, and broke them both by appointing 
a Secretary of War without the consent of the Senate when no vacancy existed. 

#*♦•##♦#••• 
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Ko roan can tell how black-letter lawyers may be iDfloenced by bair-splittiDg nicetSes, 

legal quirks, and mnsty precedents. 

• <« •• • • « « • • • 

Now, to acqnit Andrew Johnson is to impeach the Senate, to insult and degrade the 
House and to betray the pKK>ple. If Johnson is not euilty of violating the law and the con- 
stitution, the Senate is guilty of sustaining Stanton m defiance of the constitution ; is guilty 
of helping to pass an unconstitutional law ; is guilty of interfering with the ezecalave pre* 
rogatives Every senator who voted for the tenure-of-offiee bill, who voted that Johnson's 
removal of Stanton was in violation of that law, who voted to order the President to replace 
Stanton, and who now votes for the acquittal of Johnson, stultifies and condemns himself as 
to his previous acts, and the whole country will so understand it. 

The Senate knew all the facts before the House impeached ; the Senate's action made 
mpeachmcnt obligatory on the part of the House, and on the heads of the senators rest, the 
responsibility of uefpating a verdict of guilty against a criminal who stands self-CQnfessed as 
guilty of breaking the law and disregarding the Constftution. No matter what personal 
antipathy senators roav feel for the man who will become Johnson's successor, no matter 
about the plots and schemes of the high-tariff lobby, the Senate has a solemn duty to per- 
form, and that is to punish a wilful and malicious violation of the law. If the President, m 
dUregturd of his oath, may trample on the law, who is bound to obey it T If the President is 
not amenable to the law, be is an emperor,* a despot ; then what becomes of our boosted gov- 
ernment by law, of our lauded free institutions 7 

My colleague is certainly in error when he says : 

It is knowti. however, that the resolution coupled the two things, the removal of the 
Secretary of War and the designation of an officer ad interim^ togetoer, so that those who 
believed either without authori^ were compelled to vote for the resolution. 

Jast the reverse of that is the true doctrine. If a senator believed one branch 
of the proposition to be tmei and the others false, he was boond by his oath to 
vote against the resolution. 

Where two allegations are made, one of which is true and tl^ other false, 
there is no obligation to afiirm both. 

^r. President, I ought, in jnstice to those who may vote for acquittal, to say 
that I do not judge them. Nor do I think it a crime to vote in a minority of 
one against the world. When I have taken an oath to decide a case a<iooraiiiff 
to the law and the testimony, I would patiently listen to my constituents, an9 
be willing, perhaps anxious to be convinced by them, yet no popular clamor, 
no fear of punishment or hope of reward, should seduce me from deciding accord- 
ing to the conviction of my conscience and my judgment ; therefore 1 judge no 
one. Our wisest and most trusted men have been often in a minority. I apeak 
for myself, however, when I say it is verv hard for me to see, after what seems 
to me such plain proof of wilful aild wicked violation of law, how any senator 
can go back upon himself and his record, and upon the House of Representatives 
and the country, and set loose the greatest t)ffender of modern times, to repeat 
at pleasure his actn of usurpation, and to plead the license and warrant of this 
great tribunal for his high crimes and misdemeanors. 

In the eleventh article, among other things, it is charged that the President did 
attempt to prevent the execution of the act of March 2, 1867, providing for the 
more efficient government of the rebel States. It is plain to me from his veto 
messages, his proclamations, his appointments of rebels to office, hjs indiscrimi- 
nate use of the pardoning power, his removal of our most faithful military officers 
from their posts, that he has been the great obstacle to the reconstruction of the 
Union. 

With his support of Congress in its measures every State would long since • 
have resumed its friendly and harmonious relations to the government, and our 
40,000,000 of people would have rejoiced again in a restored and happy Unkm. 
It is his perverse resistance to almost every measure devised by Congress which 
retarded the work of reconstruction, reanimated the hopes and reinflamed the 
virus of rebellion in the southern States. The Freedmen's Bureau bill, the dvil- 
rights bill, and the various reconstraction bills were remorselessly vetoed by him 
and every obstacle thrown in the way of their proper and efficient execution. 
His unvarying purpose seems to have been to save the rebel oligarchy itwn 
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tbe oonseqneDces which oar victory pronounced upon it, and to ennblo it to 
accomplieh by his policy, and abuse of liis power, what could not be accomplished 
by the power of the swoiS. The rebellion lives in his vetoes and acts. If some 
daring usurper, backed by a powerful faction, and the army and navy subject 
to his call, should proclaim himself king or dictator, would not the blood leap in 
the heart of every true American ? and yet how little less than this is the condi- 
tion of our public affairs, and who has not seen on the part of Andrew Johnson 
a deliberate purpose to override the sovereign power of the nation, and to usurp 
dangerous, dictatorial and kingly potiirers ? And what true patriot has not felt 
that in such conflicts of power there is eminent peril to the life of the republic, 
and that if some check by impeachment or otherwise be not put upon these 
presidential usurpations, the fruits of the war will be lost, the rebellion triumph, 
and the last hope of a permanent reunion of the States be extinguished forever! 

For reasons such as these, and for proof of which there is much of evidence in 
the documents and records of tuis trial, but more especially for the violation of the 
Constitution and of positive law, I cannot consent that with my vote the Presi- 
dent shall longer work his treacherous and despotic will unchecked upon my 
suffering countrymen. 

Mr. President, this is a tremendous hour for the republic. Gigantic interests 
and destinies concentrate in the work and duties of the eventful moments through 
which we are passing. 

I would do justice, and justice requires conviction ; justice to the peo4pl6 whom 
he has so cruelly wronged. I would be mercifal, merciful to the millions 
whose rights he treacherously assails by his contempt for law. 1 would have 
peace ; therefore I vote to remove from office this most pestilent disturber of 
public peace. I would have prosperity among the people, and confidence ' 
restored to capital ; therefore I vote to punish him whose turbulence makes capital 
timid and paralyzes our national industries. I would have economy in the 
adnunlstration of public affairs ; therefore I vote to depose the promoter and cause 
of unheard of official extravagance. I would have honesty in the collection of 
the public revenues ; therefore I vote to remove this patron of the corruptionists. 
I would have my government respected abroad ; therefore I vote to punish him 
who subjects us to dishonor by treating law with contempt. I would inspire 
respect for law in .the youth of the land; I therefore vote to impose its penalties 
upon the most exalted criminal I would secure and perpetuate liberty, and I 
therefore vote to purge the citadel of liberty of him wno, through murder, suc- 
ceeded to the chief command* and seeks to betray us to the enemy. 

I fervently pray that this nalnon may avoid a repetition of that history, \r\ 
which apostates and usurpers have desolated nations and enslaved mankind.. 
Let our announcement this day to the President, and all future Presidents, 
and all conspirators against the liberties of this country, be what is already 
the edict of the loyal millions of our land« *' You shall not tear this temple ^f 
klierty down." Let our warning go down the ages that every usurper and 
bold violator of law who thrusts hini^elf in the path of this republic to honor 
and renown, whoever he may be, however high his title or proud his name, that, 
Arnold-like, he shall be gibbeted upon every hilltop throughout the land as a 
monument of his crime and punishment, and of the shame and grief of his country. 

We are not alone in ixjing this cause. Qut on the Pacific shore a deep 
murmur is heard from thousands of patriot voices ; it swells over the western 
plain, peopled bv millions more ; with every increasing volume it advances ; on 
by the lakes and through the busy marts of the great north, and re-echoed by 
other millions on the Atlantic strand, it thunders upon us a mighty nation's 
verdict, guilty. While from out the smoke and gloom of the desolated south, 
from the rice fields, and along the great rivers, fron^ hundreds of thousands of 
p^secuted and basely betrayed Unionists, comes also the solemn judgment, 
guiUy. 
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The criminnl cited before this bar by the people's representotiveB is, by his 
answer and the record, guilty. 

Appealing for the correctneM of my verdict to the Searcher of all hearts, 
and to the enlightened judgment of all who love justice, and in accord with this 
«* cloud of witnesses," I vote, guilty. 

Standing here in my place in this mighty temple of the nation, and as a 
senator of the Great Republic, with all history of men and nations behind me, 
and all progress and human happiness before me, I falter not, on this occasion, 
in duty to my country and to my State. • 

In this tremendous hour of the republic, trembling for life and being, it is no 
time for me to shrink from duty, after having so long earnestly supported those 
principles of government and public policy which, like Divine ordinances, protect 
and guide the race of man up the pathway of history and progress. As a juror, 
sitting on this great cause of my country, I wish it to go to history and to stand 
upon the imperishable records of the republic that in the fear of God, bat 
fearless of man, I voted for the conviction of Andrew Johnson, President of the 
United States, for the commission of high crimes and misdemeanors. 



Opinion of Mr. Senator Vickbrs. 

The Constitution secures to the President of the United States the nomiiui- 
tion of civil officers, and their appointment, if the Senate shall advise and con- 
cur. He is the initiating and acting power, and gives character and form to the 
' ]iroceeding before it is presented to the consideration of the Senate, which body 
has no power to present the name of any one to the President as an object of 
official favor. I'he act of 1789, which created the Department of War, does 
not limit the tenure of the office of the Secretary of that department, but assigns 
such duties as shall be enjoined npon and entrusted to him by the President, 
agreeably to the Constitution. « 

Soon after the government went into operation, the power of removal from 
office was exercised by the Executive during the session as well as in the recess 
of the Senate ; the commissions to the Secretaries and many, other officers con- 
tained the statement that they held at the pleasure of the President. A prac- 
tice immediately arose and prevailed, and was continued down to the year 1867, 
of removal from office by the Executive ; the power of removal was claimed as 
an incident to that of appointment, and as essential to a faithful execution of the 
. lawsf on the ground that unless the President possessed it he could not remove 
a faithless officer who might be engaged in obstructing the execution of the laws 
or in embezzling the public funds ; the dutv of the President under the Con- 
stitution, to take care that the laws should be faithfully executed, could not be 
efficiently discharged unattended by the power of removal. Although di£Pe^ 
ences of opinion may have existed upon*this as well as other provisions of that 
instrument, yet the practice uninterruptedly continued, with the implied assent* 
of the legislature, for upwards of 75 years, and constituted a legislative con- 
struction which was affirmed by different Attorney Grenerals of the United 
States, whose attention had been specially called to the subject. 

The acquiescence by Congress in that construction, whether originally co^ 
rect or not, was fully sufficient to justify President Johnson in its exercise. 
Althoup:h it may ho termed an implied power, it is as valuable and essential to 
a co-ordinate department as an express grant. The power to create banks, and 
of erecting custom and light-houses, is derived by implication. The concurrent 
authorities of Kent and Story refer to the power of removal of officers by the 
President, as established by usage and acquiescence, as well as by the opinions 
of the most eminent lawyers, jjidges, and statesmen, as the settled constmction 
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of tbe Constitution. It was advocated and practiced by Jefferson, Madison, 
Monroe, Jackson, Van Buren, and other Presidents, down to Mr. Johnson. 
The elder Adams removed Mr. Pickering, Secretary of State, during tbe ses- 
sion of Congress, and without condulting it; he requested Mr. Pickering to 
resign, and on hfs refasal removed him by a peremptory order, and nominated 
John Marshall his successor, llie right of Mr. Adams does not seem to have 
been questioned. The act of 1789, in its second section, provides for the 
appointment of a chief clerk in the Department of War, who, whenever the p in- 
dpal officer, the Secretary, shall be removed by the President, or in any other 
case of vacancy, shall have the charge and custody of all the records and 
papers in the office. The language of this act recognizes an existing right in 
the President, under the Constitution, to remove a Secretary at his discretion. 
The debates in Congress in 1789, by the ablest men of the nation, show that the 
power of removal from office was conceded to be in the President, and the bills 
establishing the departments and regulating the duties to be performed were 
framed purposely to conform to that constmotion of the Constitution. Thus, in 
the act relating to the Treasury Department, the seventh section provides that tho 
assistant shall take charge of the records, books, and papers *' whenever the 
Secretary shall be removed from office by the President of the 'United States, 
or in anv other ^ case of vacancy." In the same year the Department of For- 
eign Amirs was created, and in the second section of the act it is declared that 
there shall be appointed an inferior officer, to be called tbe chief clerk, and who, 
** wlienever the said principal officer shall be removed from office by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, or in anv other case of vacancy, shall, during such 
vacancy, have the charge and custody of the records," &c. These three statutes 
do not confer the power of removal, but they treat it as existing in the executive 
department, and were designed and draughted to exclude the presumption of 
implication of a grant of that power to the President by legislative authority 

The act of the 2d March, 1867, regulating the tenure of civil offices, and 
passed over the President's veto, was intended to alter and change the settled 
constmction of the Constitntion, and to empower the Senate to continue a cabi- 
net officer in commission against the will and wishes of the Executive, and to 
restrain and check his wonted power of removal ; the statute trenched upon and 
materially impaired what the rrea dent, and his legal advisers, including the 
Secretary of War, believed and declared to be a constitutional right and prero- 
gative of the executive department The President having sworn to " preserve, 
protect, and defend the Constitution of the United States," considered it to be- 
his duty, as custodian of the executive department, to treat the act as unconsti- 
tntional and to exert the power claimed and exercised by all his predecessors. 
The statute of 2d March, 1867, essays to create an offence of a high misde- 
meanor in any one who may attempt to violate it, and for this effoi t of the Presi- 
dent to maintain the integrity of his department until the judiciary, the only 
arbiter to determine a question of such magnitude in the last resort, should 
decide, the impeachment is predicated. 

If one department shall attempt or do what another department shall believe 
to be an essential and vital encroachment upon its high powers or functions, the 
law of self-defence is as applicable as it would be to a personal attack by one 
upon another. It cannot be expected that the executive department is to be tbe 
agent for executing a statute upon itself which b to dismember and deprive it of 
half its vigor or vitality ; the duty enjoined upon the President to see that the 
laws are executed was not designed to operate in such a case, for the practical 
reco^ition of such a principle might be used to work the destruction ^f the 
whole frame of the government and make the Constitution its own destroyer. 
The allegation that if the President shall be permitted to contravene a statute 
which he and. his cabinet believe invades and infracts the constitutional limits 
and powers of the department over which he presides, and feels bound to pre- 
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pc^rvc, tliat ho may be at equal liberty to disregard any law of a different character 
and object, has no more force than that the right of self defence may be exteaded 
to justify an individual in assaulting every person he may chance to meet. If 
it is in the lawful competency of Congress to punish the infraction of every law ' 
by pains and penalties, and to deprive the courts of the United States of their 
jurisdiction over the same. Congress would soon become omnipotent, the oo-or-: 
dination of the departments be destroyed, and the structure and genius of our 
government be changed by the action of one department. 

It may well be questioned if the cabinet officers who were appointed hy a 
former President, and not reappointed in a second term, either by that Presi- 
dent or by Mr. Johnson, his successor, were intended to be embraced by the 
act of 2d March, 1867 ; if it were a matter of doubt the accused would be 
entitled to the benefit of it From a careful examination of the act, taken in 
connection with the avowed purpose of it, as declared in the Senate and House 
of Representatives, by the committees of conference, at the time of its final 
pa98age, my opinion is that such officers were not, nor intended to be, indnded 
in it. Entertaining the views I have expressed, I do not consider that the first 
and eighth articles of impeachment are sustained. 

The act of Congress of 1795, ch. 21, provides for the filling of all vacancies 
by the President, by appointments ad interim for a period not exceeding six 
months. The power of removal or suspension necessarily carries with it the 
right to fill the vacancy temporarily on the ground of public necessity ; the 
exigency may exist at any time, whether during the session or in the recess of 
the Senate, and the public interest and service may require the promptest 
action by the President. The acts of 1863 and 1867 do not, by implication, 
repeal the cases provided for and covered by the act of 1795, which embraces 
all cases of vacancy from whatever cause, and authorizes ad interim employ- 
ments, but only such as are occasioned by death, resignation, absence or sick- 
ness, leaving the vacancies occasioned by removal and expiration of commission 
unrepealed. The act of 1867 regulating the tenure of certain civil offices, by 
its second section, empowefs the President to fill vacancies which may happen 
during the recess of the Senate, by reason of death or resignation, and in such 
cases to grant commissions, which shall expire at the end of the next session 
thereafter, but makes no provision for filling vacancies which may occur daring 
the session of the Senate, leaving sued to be filled under existing laws and the 
usages of the department. The eighth section of the tenure-of-office act declares 
.tliat whenever the President shall, without the advice and consent of the Senate, 
designate, authorize or employ any person to perform the duties of any office, 
he shall notify the Secretary of the Treasury, &c. This recognizes the right of 
the President to make ad interim appoiutments without the consent of the 
Senate. This class of appointments is not the same mentioned in the third section 
of that act, because he is- authorized by that section to issue commissions to 
expire at the end of the next session ; but in the eighth section it is stated to 
be a mere designation or employment of some person to perform the duties of 
an office. According to usage, from the necessity of the case, and the act of 179^ 
unrepealed in part by 1863 or the act of 1867, the President had the power to 
designate General Thomas to perform, for a brief period, the duties of the Depart- 
ment of War. To avoid circumlocution I have sometimes used the word 
appointment, instead of designation or employment in connection with ad 
interim duties, but an appointment to office, legally and technically, has three 
essential elements : 1. A nomination by the President. 2. A confirmation or 
approval by the Senate. 3. A commission signed, sealed, and delivered to the 
appointee. A concurrence of all is necessary to its consummation. The 
designation of a person to take possession and fulfil the duties is but for a 
temporary purpose, till a suitable successor can be found and )iis nominatioa 
sent to the Senate; the public interest may demand such a course of action. 
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The proceeding in this case abound with instances of ad interim employments, 
direeted by all the Presidents from Mr. Adams (the elder) to Mr. Johnson, 
including President Lincoln. The designation of General Thomas was on the 
^ 2i8t Febroary, and the nomination of Mr. Ewing was sent to the Senate on the 
32d February, but in consequence of an eaily adjournment, and the next day 
being the Sabbath, it was not actually received by the Senate till Monday, the 
.24th of that month. But if the President, the Attorney General, and other 
cabinet officers were mistaken in their construction of the law, which I do not 
think, Buch an error was a venial one, and cannot properly be considered a high 
crime or high misdemeanor. 

But if none of the laws alluded to authorized the ad interim appointment of 
General Thomas, yet, if Mr. Stanton's case is not covered by the first section of 
the act of March 2, 1867, called the teuure-of-office law, the 2d article and others 
into which it enters are not subjects of impeachment. Mr. Stanton was appointed 
by Mr. Lincoln in 1862, during the first term of his Presidency ; his term 
Expired with Mr. Lincoln's, as definitively as if the latter had not been re-elected ; . 
he was not reappointed either by Mr. Lincoln or by President Johnson, and 
only held by courtesy and suflferance. The month allowed to the cabinet offi- 
cers appointed by Mr. Johnson and confirmed by the Senate does not apply to 
officers appointed by Mr. Lincoln, and who held no legal term under President 
Johnson. The latter, therefore, committed no misdemeanor in designating Gene- 
ral Thomas to perform the duties till a regular nomination could be made : first, 
because Mr. Stanton's case is not protected by the fiist section of the act of 
1867, all the subsequent sections having reference to the cases only which are 
included in that section — the sixth section, relating to ad interim appointments, 
expressly declaring them to be "contiary to the provisions of this act," 
and if not within Uie first section, it cannot be within the sixth ; secondly, 
because no other act forbids such appointments ; and thirdly, because it was in 
i conformity to the settled practice of the« executive department since its forma- 
'iion, acquiesced in by all the departments, and necessary to a proper and faithful 
execution of the laws. In any aspect of the case, the second and third articles 
are not maintainable. With the views already expressed, that the President is 
not guilty of the principal charge, which is modified and extended over other 
articles, it follows that he is not punishable on the charge for conspiring to do 
the acts mentioned in the fourth, fifth, and seventh articles, and especially not 
in the absence of all proof of any such conspiracy. The sixth article charges a 
conspiracy to seize and take by force the property of the United States in vio- 
lation of the conspiracy act of July, 1861 . This statute does not, in my opinion, 
apply to the removal of an officer under claim of constituticmal right ; besides, 
no proof was offered of any authority from the President to use force, ^none was ^ 
used,) and no legitimate inference of such an intention can be drawn under an 
act penal in its character when the presumptions are favorable to the citizen, 
and especially to a high public functionary of the government in the dischai^e 
of official duty. The ninth article, which alleges an attempt to seduce an officer 
of the army from his dutv to promote sinister purposes of the President, appears 
to be wholly unsnpportea by proof. The commander-in-chief has an undoubted 
right to consult witn his subordinates, to inquire into the disposition of the mili- 
tary forces, and to express opinions ; the relation between them precludes the 
presumption of an unlawful purpose in making proper inquiries ana communica- 
tions. In such a case the cnarge should be expressly proved ; but there was 
not only no evidence offered tending to prove it, but a laudable motive was 
proved by the Secretary of the Navy, who suggested to the President the pro- 
priety of making the investigation. 

The tenth supplemental article is in reference to certain public speeches of the 
President, and charges that they are high misdemeanors !n office. These 
speeches were made in a private, and not in an official, capacity, and however 
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injadiciouB some roaj think portions of them, and to be regretted, I know of no 
law which can punish Mr. Johnson with a removal from office because they 
were made. As we have no law to punish those who may indulge in political dis- 
cussions, it cannot reasonably be expected that the President should be removed ' 
for exercising a privilege enjoyed by every American citizeti ; the first amend- 
ment to the Constitution declares that Congress shall pass no law abridging the 
ireedom of speech or of the press. 

The eleventh article is anomalous, indefinite, and liable to the objection of mul- 
tiplicity. If it were possible to put it in the form of an indictment or of a 
declaration in a civil action, it would be quashed on motion by a court of law» 
The first i^Q^ or paragraph is not in the form of a charge, but is the recital of 
a speech contained in the tenth article and appears to be only introductory, 
or alleged as inducement to a charge which follows, viz : that the President, in 
pursuance of said speech made in August, 18G6, attempted to prevent the execu- 
tion of the tenure-of-office act, passed on the 2d March, X867 { then foUows a 
vague allusion to the means by which he made the said attempt, to wit, on the 
2l8t February, 1868, by unlawfully devieing, contriving, and attempting to 
devise and contrive, means to prevent E. M. Stanton from forthwith resuming 
the functions of the office of Secretaiy of War, which had been peaceably and 
quietly resumed on the 13th January, 1868, about five weeks prior to the alleged 
contrivances, as appeai-s \fy Mr. Stanton's affidavit to procure a warrant for 
General Thomas's arreat, and also by the first article of .impeachment. The 
other means are to prevent the execution of the act making appropriations for 
the support of the army — of which no proof was offered except that in relation 
to the ninth article in reference to General Emory's interview with the Presi- 
dent. The last means charged are to prevent the execution of an act to pro- 
vide for the efiloient government of the rebel States, passed 2d March, 1867; 
the only evidence introduced was a telegram to Governor Parsons, dated several 
weeks prior to the passage of the .said act alleged to- be violated. This 
eleventh article seems to be made up by uniting fragments or portions of other 
articles ; if separately the articles in full are not sustained, the.joining together of 
Fome of their disunited parts cannot impart to them additional strength or vitality. 
There is no proof of any connection between the speeches referred to and the 
tenure- of-ofilce act, nor oetween that act or any alleged violation of it and the 
means and contrivances imputed to the President. It was contended on the 
part of the prosecution that the act of 1789, and not the Constitution, conferred 
upon the President the power of removal from office and separated that power 
from that of appointment. The act of 1867 does not essay to punish a removal 
under the act of I'fto unless made in the recess of the Senate, and as Mr. Stanton's 
removal was during the session of that body, the prohibition of the act is not 
applicable. The act of 1789 is general, and not confined in its operation to the 
recess of the Senate or to its sessions ; its language is, '< whenever the said 
princinal officer (the Secretary being meant) shall be removed from office by the 
^resident of the United States," the infenor officer shall have charge of the. 
records, books, and papers appertaining to the department. 

A President and his cabinet may be called upon to- examine, and determine 
the meaning, scope, and operation of statutes they may be required to execute 
materially affecting the powers, duties, and practice of the executive department 
of the government. Judgment is necessarily involved in that examination and 
consideration. If, after a candid and diligent investigation and mature delib- 
eracioUy the President acts upon the conclusion thus formed, can it be contended 
that hr doing so he is guilty of a high crime or misdemeanor and punishable by 
removal from office ] There must be some wilful and manifest abuse of author- 
ity, usui-patiou, or corruption in such a case to justify a proceeding so degrading 
in it& character and consequences. If Congress, by legislation of two-thirda» 
after the exeicfae of the veto by the Executive, should assume the power of 
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making appointments to office, irrespective of bis light of nomination, of nego- 
tiating and confirming treaties, of diminishing bis compensation daring the term 
for which he was elected, can it be said that he would have no right to judge of 
the constitutionality of these acts ? and, if he should refuse to regard them, to 
be subjected to impeachment and removal, as well as to fine and imprisonment, 
although they attempted to abstract the essential attributes of his office and 
reduce the department to a eubordinate and inferior condition ? Surely such a 
reposition could not be seriously advocated. But further^ suppose that Congress 
)j its acts should grant titles of nobility and require the President to issue com- 
missions to perfect them, or ^ass bills of attainder or ex post facto laws, or lay 
a capitation tax without reference to the census, and devolve the execution of 
the statutes upon the President ; shall he be bound, regardless of his oath to 
protect and defend the Constitution, to execute them against his own convic- 
tions and against the unanimous opinion and advice of the Attorney General and 
his other constitutional advisers ? If in any case the right of judgment is to be 
exerdsed, no criminality can be legally imputed for its honest exercise, though 
the coDclnsion may be erroneous. 

For these reasons, independent of those already assigned, and from a careful 
consideration of the evidence adduced and of the circumstances of the case, I 
do not think that the first eight and the eleventh articles can be maintained. 
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Opinion op Mr. Senator Ferry. • 

Eleven articles of impeachment are preferred by the House of Representa- 
tives against the President of the United States. 

The first, second, third, eighth, and eleventh depend, wholly or in part, upon 
the validity and cons'tmction of the act of J^arch 2, 1867, "regulating the tenure 
of certain civil offices," and will be considered together in a subsequent portion 
of this opinion. 

The fourth, fiflh, sixth, and seventh charge the commission of the offence 
technically known as " conspiracy," either as defined by statute, or by common 
law. It is sufficient to say, in regard to these articles, that the proof does not 
sustain the charge. No testimony has been adduced to show a *' conspiracy " 
by the President with any person other tlian Lorenzo Thomas, and the evidence 
exhibited is substantially confined to the letter of authority of February 21, 
1868, signed by the former, and the acceptance of the place of Secretary of 
War ad interim by the latter. The conduct of General Thomas seems to have 
been influenced by a mistaken idea of the obli^tion of military obedience, (to 
which, indeed, the phraseology of the letter of authority affords some counte- 
nance,) while the President treats bun as a subordinate rather than as a con- 
federate. 

So, also, the proof fails to sustain the ninth article, which is based nnon the 
conversation between the President and General Emory on the 22d of February, 
1868, The only evidence before ns is the testimony of General Emory him- 
self, which discloses the declaration by the President of his oninion of the valid- 
ity of an act of Congress, but affords no reason to infer that it was given as 
barged, " with intent thereby to induce said Emonr, as commander of the 
dcMirtment of Washington, to violate the provisions of said act," &c. 

The specifications of the tenth article, as to the deliveiy of the speeches, are 
snbstantuilly proved, but the lesal conclusion, that thereby "said Andrew 
Johnson, President of the United States, did commit, and was then and there 
guilty of a high misdemeanor in office," does not result from the establishment 
of the truth of the specifications. The speeches proved were certainly not indict- 
able, either at common law or by statute, nor were they, in any sensc'acts of 
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official miscoTKluct, or omissioDS of official duty. They were vain, foolish, valgan 
nnd unbecoroiDg, but the Constitution does not provide that a President may be 
impeached for the exhibition of these qualities. 

Contenting myself with these observations upon the fourth, fifUi, sixth, sf ventl>«. 
ninth, and tenth articles of impeachment, I find the respondent not guilty upon 
each and all of them. 

The first, second, third, eighth, and eleventh articles remain to be considered, 
and upon these I am constrained to arrive at a different result. I accept, pre- 
liminarily, the construction given by the Chief Justice to the eleventh article : 

The gravatDen of this article seems li be, that the President attempted to defeat the exe- 
cution of -the tennre-of-office act. • * * The single sUbstantive matter charged is the 
attempt to prevent the execution of the tenure-of-office act. • • • This singlo matter, 
connected with the other matters, previously and subsequently alleged, is charged as the 
high misdemeanor of which the President is alleged to have been gui\t y. The ^neral ques- 
tion, guilty or not guilty of a hif^h misdemeanor as charged, seems fully to cover the whole 
charge. (Remarks of the Chief Justice, Impeachment Trial, p. 1236 ) 

If an actual violation of the tenure-of-office act is a high misdemeanor, as 
declared by the act itself, then, in my judgment, the attempt to "defeat," to 
•* prevent" the execution of that act by the President of the United States, 
tiharged with the whole responsibility of executive duty, is a high misdemeanor 
in office, for whose commission the Constitution subjects him to impeachment 
and removal from office. 

With thb preliminary statement I observe that my opinion upon the second, 
third, eighth, and eleventh articles arises out of and must stand or fall with the 
opinion which I have formed upon the first. The greater portion of my remain* 
ing observations will therefore oe directed to that article. 

The substantive charge in the first article is the removal of Mr. Stanton, con- 
trary to the provisions of the tenure-of-office act. It is true that the removal 
is alleged only indirectly, but it is familiar law that the technicality of an 
indictment is unnecessary in articles of impeachment. The first article states 
in detail what the President did and the intent with which it was done, viz : 
to violate the act ; and the facts stated constitute in effect an actual removal, 
with which statement the evidence also accords. 

On the 21st of February, 1668, the President sends written notice to Mr. 
Stanton statin;^ to him " you are Hereby removed." On the same day the Pres- 
ident informs Lorenzo Thomas that Mr, Stanton has " been this day removed," 
and appoints the Adjutant General Secretary ad interim. The Secretary a2 
interim is invited to take and does take his place as Secretary of War in the 
cabinet councils from that day to the present ; is recognized there as Secretary 
by the President and cabinet, and Mr. Stanton is carefully excluded ; and finally, 
two nominations of a permanent Secretary have been sent to the Senate by the 
President " in place or Edwin M. Stanton, removed." By these acts the Presi- 
dent must stand or fall ; according to them he is to be tried, and he accepts the 
issue. 

Was, then, the removal of Mr. Stanton a high misdemeanor as charged 7 The 
sixth section of the tenure- ef-office act is as follows : 

Every removal, appointment, or employment, made, bad, or exercised, contrary to the 
provi^iions of this act, and the making, signing, scaling, countersigning, or issuiuff of any 
commission or letter of authority for or in respect to any such appointment or employment, 
shall be deemed, and are hereby declared to be, high misdemeanors, and, upon trial and coa- 
.viction thereof, every person guilty thereof shall be punished by a fine not exceeding tea 
thousand dollars, or by imprisonment not exceeding nve years, or both said punishmenCB, in 
the discretion of the court. 

If the statute is valid, and Mr. Stanton is within its provisions, the character 
of the offence would seem to be unmistakable. 

The President denies its validity, -asserting " that the Constitution of the 
'.United States confers on him as part of the executive power, and as one of the 
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neceasary meavs and instraments of performing the executive doty expressly 
imposed npon him by the Constitution, of taking care that the laws be faithfiilly 
executed, the poioer at any and all times of removing ffvm office all executive 
officers for cause to he judged of by the President alone*' — Answer to Article 4. 

Of course this claim would extend not only to the act of March ^, 1867^ but 
would sweep from the statute-book every «ct fixing any tenure-of-office except^ 
^e pleasure of the President. The assertion of these extraordinary preroga- 
tives rests upon the following words of the Constitution : 

The execntive power shall be Tested in a President of the United States of America. 

It is not pretended that there is a word in the Constitution besides these, 
that confers upon anybody the power of removal from oflSce, except iix cases 
of impeachment. It behooves us then to inquire what is this *^ executive 
power " winch is " vesficd " in the President of the United States of America. 

Executive powers differ in different nations. A Russian czar has executive 
power quite unlike that of a British sovereign, dnd we have hitherto supposed 
that of the latter to be equally dissimilar to the authority of a republican Pres- 
ident. How then shall we measure the executive functions in the United States ? 
Simply by the Constitution. Does that instrument expressly confer a power ? 
We must submit. Is it silent, and is it necessary to place the power somewhere 
for the well-ordering of the state ? We must search the Constitution to find the 
authority which is clothed with the function of creating or designating the 
proper depositary. 

The Constitution i^ silent unon the power of removal ; but this is a power 
that may be needful for the yeU-ordering of the state: and turning to the last 
clause of the eighth section of the first article of the Constitution, we find the 
authority given to Congress " to make all laws which shall be necessary and 
proper fox carrying into execution all powers vested by this Constitution in the 
government of the United States, or in any department or officer thereof^ 

It woald certainly seem too plain for argument that the *' act regulating the 
tenure ^f certain civil offices " is within the very letter of this constitutional 
authority. The judgment of the Senate, three times definitely expressed, has 
been in conformity with these views, and to that judgment I adhere. 

The inquiry wnether Mr. Stanton is within the provisions of ite law has been 
complicate by the ingenuity of counsel, but; upon a fair consideration of the 
act, presents little difficulty. The first section is as follows : 

* * • Every person holding any civil office to which he has been appointed hy and 
with the advice ana consent of the Senate, and every person who shall hereafter bo appointed 
to any such office, and shall become duly qualified to^ act therein, is, and shall be, entitled 
to hold such office until a successor shall have been in like manner appointed and duly 
qualified, except as herein otherwise provided : Provided^ That the Secretaries of State, of 
the Treainiry, of War, of the Navy, and of the Interior, the Postmaster General, and the 
Attorney G^eral, shall hold, their offices respectively for and daring the term' of the Presi- 
dent by whom they may have been appointed, and for one mouth thereat ter, subject to 
removal by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

It ia claimed that the debates in Congress, and especially in the Senate, upon 
the passage of the act, demand a construction which shall cxcbide Mr. Stanton 
from its provisions. I remark here that these debates should not be confounded 
with what is termed ** contemporaneous construction." I shall have occasion to 
consider the latter in another place. The debates may properly be examined in 
order to ascertain the intent of the makers of the law. I was not in Congress 
at the passage of the act, and must consider it in its historic and legal aspect. 
The counsel who opened the case for the President very truly remarked, (page 
376, Impeachment Trial :) 



This law, as senators very well know, "had a purpose ; there was a practical obiect in the . 
of CoQfp^s; and however clear it might seem that the language of the law, 'w 
(case, would exclude that case; howe/er clear that might 
tfie mere words of the law, if the purpose of the law coUld be discerned, and that porposei 



u»plied to Mr. Stauton^s case, would exclude that case; howe/er clear that might seem on 
the mere words of the law, if the purpose of the law coUld be discerned, and that pn 
plainly required a diffisrent interpretation, that di£ferent interpretation should be given. 
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What, now, wns tbe practical object of this law bo far as it refers to cabinet 
officers? I think that no candid reader of the debates in tbe House of Repre- 
sentatives can doubt that that body intended to protect all tbe members of Mr. 
Johnson's cabinet against removal by tbe President alone. Rightly or wrongly, 
they, felt that it would be safer for tbe country to have tbe departments in the 
bands of tbe existing cabinet officers until the Senate should consent to their 
removal. I think that it is also evident that tbe Senate was willing to leave 
with the President tbe power of removing all cabinet officers as theretofore 
practiced. 

Here tbe two bouses disagreed, and in the bill as reported by tbe conference 
committee there was a compromise. I think that tbe House supposed that it 
had attained its. object by the bill as reported by tbe conference committee, by 
keeping in all the cabinet officers until one month after the close of the current 
presidential term, unless tbe Senate should sooner consent to their removal. I 
think that tbe Senate supposed that it had gained its point so far as the Secre- 
taries appointed by Mr. Lincoln were concerned. I am thus brought to tbe 
necessity of construing a law passed by one House witb a different intention 
from that which animated the other. I am, of course, left to determine the tme 
intent and meaning of tbe law by tbe law itself, giving to its language it8 
ordinary legal scope and signific^ion. 

Coming thus to tie consideration of tbe first section of tbe act, (which alone 
is material to this inquiry,) it will be observed that it docs not deal with tbe 
incidents of ojfftcc^t but with the franchises of penons, * It regulates (enures, not 
termsy of office. It is only tbe opposite view, whicb has no sanction in tbe stat- 
ute, that can lead to a misconception of its scope. 

Tbe word tenure comes to us from the law of real estate. 

The thing holden \8 styled a tenement, the possessors tenants, and the manner of their pos- 
session a ttnure. (2 Bla. Com., 60.) 

Webster defines tbe word as follows : \ 

Tenure : the act or rifrht of holding as property. Manner of holding in general. • 
It is a right or title pertaining to" d^ person, and as such is treated tbrougbont 
the statute. The body of tbe section comprehends '* every person holding civil 
office,** and is restricted only by a single exception, viz : the persons described 
-in the proviso as holding their offices during tbe term of the President by whom 
tbey were appointed. The counsel for tbe President (page 1,099, Impeachment . 
Trial) quotes ^tbe proviso : . 

Provided^ That the Secretaries of State, of the Treasury, of War, of the Navy, and of the 
Interior, the Postmaster General, and the Attorney General, shall hold their offices respec- 
tively, &c. 

And adds : 
That does not mean the men ; it means the offices shall have that tennre. 

This certainly sounds like absurdity. Tbe Secretary of State, or of War, is 
not an office but an officer; a person holding an office. An office baa no tenure ; 
the possessor of an office has tbat " manner of possession," that '' act or right of 
holdiug," tbat "'manner of holding ** whicb is a tenure. The absurdity becomes 
apparent if we read tbe proviso according to tbe construction of the counsel 
for the President : 

The offices of Secretary of State, of War, &c, shall hold their respective offices. &c. 

It follows, therefore, as suggested by one of the managers, that it is immate* , 
rial whether we consider Mr. Stanton as holding his office during tbe term of ^e 
.President by whom he was appointed or not ; all agree tbat he was holding the 
office ; if within the term of the President by whom be was appointed, he i ^ 
embraced in the proviso ; if not within such term, he was a " person holding 
civil office" and protected by tbe body of tbe section. 

If, now, I torn to contemporaneous construction to ascertain the meamog of 
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• 
the law, I find sucb a construction given both by tbe executive and legislative 
departmonts of the government Whatever the President or his t*abinet may 
have thought hef'ore the final passage of the act of its effect upon Mr. Stanton, 
a period mrrived within a few months after its passage when it became necessary 
for Mr. Johnson to give it a practical construction. He informs us that he pro- 
ceeded with great and anxious deliberation, and the evidence before us demon- 
strates that he arrived at tbe conclusion that Mr. Stanton was within the act. 

On the 12th of August, 1867, the President suspended the Secretary of War 
from office, in conformity with the provisions of the act. By the same authority 
he appointed General Grant Secretary ad interim. He notified the Secretary 
of the Treasury of his action, citing the act by name as the authority for such 
notification. He sent in his reasons to the Senate pursuant to the law, and, as 
be informs us, hoped for the concurrence of the Senate and the removal of the 
.Secretary, in accordance with the law. 

It is too late now to do away with the effect of this executive construction 
by the assertion that a power of suspension has been discovered in the Consti- 
tution which has never been exercised, and never thought of before since the 
foundation of the government. 

Upon the presentation of the President's reasons for the removal of the Sec- 
retary, tbe Senate gave a legislative construction to the statute. It proceeded 
in exact conformity with the terms of the law ; it considered the reasons ; it 
debated them ; it refused to concur in them, and sent notice thereof to the Presi- 
dent I am not aware that a single senator in that debate suggested that Mr. 
Stanton was suspended by virtue of the Constitution, or that he was not embraced 
in the protection of the tenure-of-office act. 

Upon, then, a fair consideration of the debates accompanying the passage of 
the act, upon the proper construction of the language of the act itself, and upon 
the contemporaneous construction given to it by the executive and legislative 
branches of the government, I find Mr. Stanton to be embraced within the pro- 
visions of the first section. 

I fin^, therefore, the act to be valid, and^ that it includes Mr. Stanton in its 
protection against the presidential power of 'removal without the consent of the 
Senate. 

I find that the President has deliberately broken this law, and, by its express 
(erme, has, in so doing, committed a high misdemeanor. " 

• It is urged, however, that the offence is not complete because the criminal 
intent was absent. It is said that the law was broken to test its constitution- 
ality. To this the obvious answer is, he who breaks a law for this purpose 
must take the risk of its being held to be constitutional by the proper tribunals. 
In this case, the Senate is the proper tribunal for the trial of the question, and 
it affirms the constitutionality of the law. 

But I do not find, in fact, that it was the intention of the President to try 
the constitutional question. The means adopted were not adapted to that end. 
Upon the removal of Mr. Stanton the latter could have no remedy in the courts, 
and the President, though time and opportunity have been ample since the pass- 
age of the law, has never attempted to initiate legal proceedings himself. 

The evidence in this case exhibits the real intent with perfect clearness. The 
declarations of the President at different periods during the last two years, as 
pcoved before us ; his intermeddling with the southern legislatures in opposition 
to Congress, as shown by tbe Alabama telegram ; his conversation with Wood, 
unfolding his purpose of distributing a patronage, whose emoluments exceed 
twenty-one millions of dollars a year, for the purpose «of creating a party hostild^ 
to the measures of Congress — all these demonstrate a fixed and unconstitutional 
design to " defeat' • and " prevent" the execution of the laws. Grant that he 
was honest in all this, and that he believed that the laws oueht to have been 
defeated. So were Charles I and James II honest in their ideas of the royal 
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prerogative ; bat those ideas bronght tbe one to the block and cost the otber ois 
crown. In this country the legislature is the organ of the people, and the laws 
are the people's will. For the Executive to set his own will in opposition to tbe 
will of the people,' expressed throdgh Congress, and employ the powers vested 
in him for other purposes to that end, ia repugnant to the whole spirit of the 
Constitution. 

Yet the evidence leaves no doubt that such has been the persistent course of 
the President for more than two years. In this course Mr. Stanton had become 
a formidable obstacle to the designs of Mr. Johnson. The message of tbe latter 
of December 12, 1867, communicating the reasons for the suspension of the Sec- 
retary, and the answer to the first article of impeachment, disclose the irrecon- 
cilable nature of their differences, and, as is evident from the President's letter 
te General Grant, these d.ffcrences culminated soon after the passage of the sup- 
plementary reconstruction bill of March 23, 1867. From the time of the passage 
of that bill the possession of the Department of War would confer vast influence 
either in favor of or against the whole system of reconstruction adopted by 
Congress, according to the views of the possessor. Mr. Stanton was known to 
favor that system, as the President himself declares in the letter to General Grant 

And herein I find the intent of the President in this removal of the Secretary; 
an intent to defeat the will of the people already crystallized into law, and sub- 
stitute his own will instead ; an intent unlawful, unconstitutiona], and revolution- 
ary, and which, breaking out into overt act, in the removal of Mr. Stanton, 
gives to that act a deeper tinge of guilt than att^hes to any mere violation o£jl 
penal statute. 

Complaint has been made because upon this question of intent the Senate 
refused to hear the testimony of cabinet officers as to the advice given by them 
to the Pi^sident. 1 cannot conceive of any proposition more dangerous to the 
stability of our institutions than that the Pi*esident may shield Bimself horn 
impeachment for high crimes and misdearoeanors behind tbe advice of his Sec- 
retaries. Apart from the common-law objection of irrelevancy, such evidence 
should be excluded upon the gravest considerations of public policy. 

Upon this review of the law and the testimony, I find that the President is 
guilty of a high misdeameanor as charged in the first article of impeachment. 

It is a necessary result of this opinion that I also find him guilty of high 
'misdemeanors as charged in the second, third, eighth, and eleventh articles of 
impeachment. I do not think it needful to elaborate the legal and logical con- 
nection, as it will be obvious to any careful reader of the articles themselves, 
keeping in mind that the construction suggested by the Chief Justice is applied 
to the eleventh article, as before stated. 



Opinion of Mb. Senator Morrill, of Maine. 

The President is impeached by the House of Representatives of high crimes 
and misdemeanors, in that on 21st of February last he issued an order for the 
removal from office of Edwin M. Stanton, Secretary of War, with intent to vio- 
late the tenure-of-office act, and to remove said Stanton from office. 

In that on said 2l8t February he issued to General Thomas a letter author- 
izing and empowering him to act as Secretary of War, there being no vacancy 
in that office, with intent to violate the tenure-of-office act. 
•• In that on the said 21st of February he did appoint said Thomas to be Secre- 
tary for the Department of War ad interim, without the advice and consent of 
the Senate, no vacancy having happened in said office, with^ntent to violate Ad 
Constitution of the United States. 

In that he conspired with said Thomas to hinder and prevent said Stantoa 
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from filling said office ; to prevent and binder the execution pf the tenorc-of- 
office act ; to get posBession of the War Office, and of the property of the 
United States in the Department of War. • 

In that, with intent to violate the tenure-of-office act, ho authorized said 
Thomas to act as Secretary of War, there being no vacancy in said office, and 
the Senate then being in session. 

In that he attempted unlawfully to induce Oeneral Emory to obey his orders, 
and not those issued by the OeneraVof the army, with intent to enable him to 
defeat the tenure*of-office act, with intent to prevent said Stanton from holding 
his office. 

In that, to bring Congress intp contempt, and excite the odium of the people 
againbt Congress and the laws by it enacted, he made certain public addresses, 
indecent and unbecoming in the Chief Magistrate* by the means whereof he 
brought the office into contempt, ridicule, and disgrace. 

In that he attempted to prevent said Stanton from resuming the office of Sec- 
retary of War, after the refusal of the Senate to concur in his suspension ; also 
to prevent the execution of the act of 2d March, 1867, making appropriations 
for the support of the army, and an act to provide for the more efficient gov- 
ernment of the rebel States. 

The President, answering, does not controvert the essential facts charged, but 
insists that the acts complained o^are authorized by the Constitution and laws ; 
and further, that if in any respect this plea fails of a complete justification, he 
should still be acquitted, as those acts were all done in good faith in the perform- 
ance of pubiic duties arising in the execution of his office, imposed upon him 
by the Constitution and laws and in defence and execution of them. Concur- 
ring in much of the reasoning of the senators who are of opinion that the answer 
and defence of the President as to several of the charges fails of such justifica- 
^tion, I shall content myself with a statement of the grounds of my opinion upon 
a portion of the articles only. 

The three first articles and the eleventh relate to the attempt to remove Mr. 
Stanton from tbe office of Secretary of War ; the authority to General Thomas 
to take possession and to do the duties of the office ; the appointment of Gen- 
eral Thomas as Secretary of War ad interim ; and the attempt to prevent Mr. 
Stanton from resuming the duties of his official office after his suspension had 
been non-concurred in by the Senate. 

Tbe question arising under these articles turns chiefly upon the question 
whether the tenure-of-office act is in conflict with the Constitution of the United 
States, and the case of Mr. Stanton was affected by it. 

These are understood to be the grounds upon which the counsel for the Presi- 
dent place the defence to these articles, and that upon which opinion divides in 
the Senate. 

Is the tenure-of-office act unconstitutional^ and is Mr. Stanton embraced in its 
provisions so as to be protected by it ? 

As to the first proposition as between the Senate and the President, it is not 
a new question, and it is difficult to perceive how it can properly be regarded 
by either as an open question. The act had been fully considered when it was 
first enacted in the Senate, was reconsidered after it had been returned by the 
President with his objections fully stated, and again passed with that unanimity 
necessary to give it the force of law, his objections to the contrary notwith- 
standing, and calculated to leave little doubt as to the confidence with which 
tbe Senate held its opinions. 

The legislative and executive precedents and practice in our history touching 
the power of the President to remove from office, relied upon by him as author- 
itative interpretation of the Constitution, were known and familiar to Congress 
at the time. It is not suggested tliat the act was hastily or inconsiderately 
passed, as it will not be doubted that Congress had, in the recent examples of 
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the exercise of this power by the Executive, abunclant opportunity of judging 
of the expediency of a further continuance of this practice. 

The binding force of this practice of removal by the President rests upon the 
interpretation given to the Constitution by the first Congress. It is not insisted 
that this interpretation by that Congress was authoritative and conclusive npon 
succeeding Congresses, and it is admitted that the extent of its authority is as 
a precedent only. The question was therefore open to further len^slative regu- 
lation, and the practice which had obtained under the act of 1789 could prop- 
erly and should necessarily be modified or reversed, as experience should dictate 
that the public interests demanded. The Congress of 18C7, it will not be 
denied, had all the power over the subject that the Congress of 1789 is sup- 
posed to have had. 

Besides it is well known that the Congress of 1789 were far from having been 
Tinauimous in their opinions and action. One branch was equally divided npon 
the measure, and it finally passed by the casting vote of the presiding officer; 
and that ^rom that time to the date of the act in question the interpretation of 
the first Congress had been repeatedly the subject of grave debate in Congress, 
and was believed by the most eminent of our statesmen, jurists, and commen- 
tators upon the Constitution, to be unsound. 

Indeed, the President is not understood to invoke the Senate now to declare 
void for conflict with the Constitution a law which had so recently received its 
sanction, and that after his objections to it had been fully considered, but that 
the argument presented is rather in extenuation of his refosal to obey and enforce 
it. For the purpose of these proceedings, the act in question may properly and 
must necessarily be regarded as valid, unless, indeed, it should be deemed advi-- 
sable that Congress should repeal all laws the validity of which may be ques- 
tioned by the President, which he may deem inexpedient, or to which he does 
not yield a willing obedience. ^ 

We are then brought to consider the question whether the case of Mr. Stanton 
was afiected by the tenure-of-office act. The first section of that act is as fol- 
lows : 

That every person holding any official office to which he has been appointed by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, and every person who shall hereafler be appointed to 
any such office, and shall become duly qualified to act therein, is and shall be entitled to 
hold such office until a successor shall have been in a like manner appointed and duly qaal- 
ified, except as heroin otherwise provided : Provided^ That the Secretaries of State, of the 
Treasury, of War, of the Kavy,*and of the Interior, the Postmaster General, and the Attor- 
ney General, shall hold their offices respectively for and during the term of the President by 
whom they may have been appointed, and for one month thereafter, subject to removal by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

The counsel for the President contend that "out of this body of the section it 
is explicitly declared that there is to be excepted a particular class of officers, 
'except as herein otherwise provided.' " The senator from Iowa, Mr. Grimes, 
in his published opinion, says : " Mr. Stanton's case is not within the body of 
the first section. The tenure which that provides for is not the tenure of any 
Secretary." Other senators, who agree with Mr. Grimes in the conclusion to 
which he comes, adopt the views of the counsel for the President. These views 
are the opposites in statement and principle, and cannot be reconciled widi eack 
other. 

The construction of Judge Curtis is that the body of the section- 
" every person holding any civil office, appointed with the advice and cons^ 
the Senate " — necessarily includes Mr. Stanton's case, as he was a civil of 
« who had been appointed with advice and consent of the Senate; and to gelj 
\ of Mr. Stanton's case he is forced to the construction that the words, "ezceg 
' herein otherwise provided," *« except him out of the body of the section ;" whi[ 
senator ^m Iowa accomplishes tne same result, more directly, but not I 
neously, by denying altogetlier that his case is included in the body of/ 
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tion. It adiDits of no argament that this last opinion is unsound, and that con- 
clusions drawn from such premises are untenable. The words, " every person 
holding any civil office," &c., by the force of the unavoidable meaning of lan- 
guage, it must be conceded, embrace the case of Mr. Stanton, then holding the 
office of Secretary of War. 

But leaving this discrepancy of deduction I turn to the construction of the 
act of Judge Curtis, which seems to be the generally received interpretation of 
those who hold that Mr. Stanton's case is not provided for in the act. 

He concedes that the words " every person holding any civil office," &c., 
include Mr. Stanton, but insists ihat the words " except as herein otherwise 

Erovided," taken in connection with the proviso that follows, operate to exclude 
im from this general description of persons. 

The words " except as herein otherwise provided," it is plain, either standing 
alone or taken in connection with the proviso are not entitled to the fores of 
terms of absolute exclusion, but rather are used in the sense of qualifying some 
antecedent provision in the body of the section. Now what are these ante- 
cedent words or provbion to which these qualifying words relate, and which 
they are supposed to modify? Do they qualify the provision ''every jferson 
holding any civil office," &c., " except as herein otherwise provided," or the 
words " is and shall be entitled to hold his said office until his successor shall 
in like manner be appointed and qualified ?" ** except as herein otherwi^ pro- 
vided." 

Do the qualifying words operate to exclude a portion of the persona from hold- 
ing office under this act altogether, or do. they operate to qualify the condition' 
ofJudding? The former construction, it is submitted, does violence to the intent 
of the act; besides, it is an obvious misapplication of the qualifying words to a 
portion of the section to which they do not relate. It is clear that it was the intent 
of the act to regulate a tenure of office, of some sort, of all the persons described 
in the body of the section, that is, " every person holding any civil office," &c.; 
but by this construction a portion of those persons fail to be provided for alto- 
gether ; while the adoption of the other view provides for them a tenure of 
office, but different in its conditions, and is thus in harmony with the objects of 
the law. 

If it be accepted that the Secretaiies are not excepted out of the body of the 
section, and that the effect of the proviso is simply to provide and determine 
what their tenure of office shall be, the only remaining question is whether the 
provision does make such tenure for Mr. Stanton. It is contended that it does not, 
as he was not the appointee of Mr. Johnson, and that the term of Mr. Lincoln, 
whose appointee he was, was determined by death. It is conceded that Mr. 
Stanton was appointed by Mr. Lincoln in his first term of office, by and -with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, to hold during the pleasure of the Presi- 
dent for the time being; that he was duly holding office under that appointment 
in the second term of Mr. Lincoln and up to his death. He was, therefore, the 
appointee of Mr. Lincoln, by original appointment in his fii*st term, and not less 
80 tu his second term, in effect, by adoption and continuance in office under the 
first appointment, the person and the office being identical, and there being no 
limitation in the tenure of the office, except the pleasure of the President for 
the time being. Mr. Stanton was, therefore, properly holding office by appoint- 
ment of Mr. Lincoln in his second term at his death. He continued to hold 
under such appointment and commission from Mr. Lincoln after the succession 
of Mr. Johnson, and, by his adoption and continuance in office, and was so holding 
at the 4>assage of the tenure-of-office act. 

But it is said that iC he is to be regarded as the appointee of Mr. Lincoln in 

his second term, he is still not embraced in the terms of this act, as that 

term closed with the death of Mr. Lincoln, and that since that event he has 

been holding in the term of Mr. Johnson. It therefore becomes necessary to 

9 I p — Vol. iii 
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determine what was tbe " term " of President Lincoln. Was it an abM)lat6 
period of four years, or was it that period during which he served in his office; 
the period for which he was elected, or the period he held and occupied his 
oflBce ? Was the term of his oflBce subject, in the language of the counsel for 
the President, to a ** conditional limitation ?" The term of the presidential office, 
by the Constitution, is four years, and that without regard to the contingency cf 
holding or period of actual service. It describes the period for which the office 
lasts, and is without limitation. The tenure of his office is subject to the contingen- 
cies of death, resignaticMi, or removal ; but that relates to tbe condition of actual 
holding or period of service, and in no way affects the term or period for which he 
was elected. Now, the language of the proviso is, " shall hold for the term of 
• the President by whom appointed." Mr. St«nton was appointed by Mr. Lin- 
coln, whose ttrm of 'office was absolutely four years, under the Constitution. 
The statute adopts the same word term, and this makes the period of holding 
identical with the period of tbe presidential office, and does not subject it to the 
contingencies of the tenure of his office or the period of his service. 

I pass the question whether Mr. Johnson is or not serving out his own or ^e 
ttrm\)f Mr. Lincoln as unimportant in the view taken of the question. Their 
terms of office, as a period of time, were identical, and. whether he is serving 
out Mr. Lincoln's term of office, as Vice-President, upon whom devolve the 
duties of the office of President, by death, can have no influence upon the 
general fact of what was Mr, Stanton^s term of office. In either case his term 
would be the same. 

' But if, as is contended by counsel for the President and those who adopt his 
views, the proviso failed to provide a tenure for Mr. Stanton, he being conceded 
to be in the body of the section, then as to him the words, "except as herein 
otherwise provided," fail to have any effect, and leave his tenure unaffected, and 
the same as that provided in the body of the section for the description of per- 
BQns mentioned. I conclude, therefore, that the act did not fail of its object, 
namely, to reg^datcxXx^ tenure of office of "every person holding any civil oifice 
to which he has been appointed by and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate ; " that Mr. Stanton's case was not excepted out of its provisions ; that 
the proviso does regulate for him a tenure of office ; but if it do not, then it 
is clear that it is regulated a^ is provided in the body of the section .for " every 
person holding any civil office," &c., and that his removal Was a clear violation 
of this act. 

But it is said that it is at least doubtful if the act did affect Mr. Stanton's 
case, and that th^ effort to remove him from his office on the 21st February 
last was an attempt on the part of the Preeident which he might well believe 
he had a right to make ; that the attempt did not succeed, and that it would 
be an abuse of power to remote him from his high office on grounds so slight 

But did the President truly believe that he had the right, that it was clear, 
and that the public welfare justified and demanded its exercise ? He had 
refused his assent to the tenure-of-office act, stating in his message, among his 
reasons expressed for refusal so to do, that its provisions deprived him of control 
over his cabinet. 

He had suspended Mr. Stanton under its provisions — so stated to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, as required by its provisions. He had communicated bia 
reasons for this suspension, agreeably to the terms of the act, to the Senate. He 
had been advised of the action of the Senate upon that suspension, and of the 
acquiescence of General Grant in its determination of the case, and had wit- 
nessed the return of Mr. Stanton to his office and its duties in accordance with 
the imperative provisions of this act. With these acts and this knowledge 
upon the record, it is diffi<;ult to believe that the President was acting in that 
measure of good faith and in the presence and under the pressure of a public 
necessity which would justify the defiance of a law of even doubtful iiWporl; 
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tbat in thia attempt to put aside a high officer of the government without charge 
of miscotiduct in office, and after his purpose had been overruled by the Senate, 
it is sabmitted there is apparent less of desire to consult the public interests and 
faithfully to execute the laws* than to execute his owa purposes upon a public officer 
who had incurred his personal displeasure. Nor is it easy to adopt the opinion 
that ihe charges and proof in support of these may properly be regarded as 
Bh'gbt or unimportant. « 

The President may not arbitrarily and without cause depose a high .public 
officer with impunity independent of the act under consideration. Wantonly to 
do it would constitute the essence of arbitrary and unbridled power, and tend to 
establish that irresponsible license over the laws fatal to republican government, 
the first appearance of which demand to be rebuked and resisted. The officers 
and the office belong^nd are amenable to the law ; they are its servants and not 
the "satraps " of the President. The ipght of removal is not an arbitrary right in 
any respect; and subject to removal himself, the President could have no right 
to complain of the enforcement of a rule against him which he could agply to 
those in his power. The public interest y and that alone, must justify the action. 

The Pr^ident declares in his answer that so early as August last he had 
determined to cause Mr. Stanton "to surrender his office of Secretary of the 
Department of War." To that end on the 12th of the same month he suspended 
him from his office, on pretence of misconduct in office, as now in liis answer 
claimed, under the exercise of a power before unheard of, a6d certainly never 
before practiced or asserted by any of his predecessors, namely, the power to 
fuspend fropo office indefinitely, and at his pleasure, not until meeting of the Senate, 
"(IS incident to the right of refnoual;** and having so suspended, kept that 
officer out of his office and out of the public service for many months, and long 
after Congress and the Senate had convened, and for reasons stated in his mes- 
sage to the Senate, wholly inadequate, unsatisfactory, and unjustifiable in the 
judgment of that body, and which, if not trifling, were characterized by personal 
rather than public considerations. 

It will be observed that he at once invokes the aid of the tenure-of- office act to 
enable him to suspend from office a public officer who had incurred his penonal 
displeasure, and afterwards, when that had tailed, attempts to remove him in 
defiaoce of its authority and in contempt of its validity. He at once invokes and 
viokles the act of 1 79*5. He professes to have appointed General Grant Secre- 
tary of War ad interim under it, and then violatcd^it by retaining him in office 
contrary to its provisions. ' « 

He invokes the judgment of the Senate on the suspension of Mr. Stanton, 
and after that judgment has been pronounced against him, and under it the 
officer had returned to his duties in obedience to the act under which he had been 
suspended, he defies its authority by his removal', appoints General Thomas 
Secretary of War ad tntertm, holds him out to the country as the rightful 
Secretary of War, treats him as a constituent member of his cabinet, ignores Mr. 
Stanton altogether, and thus subjects the conduct of the office of the Department 
of War to the dangers, embarrassments, and perils which may come of these con- 
flicting pretensions, and must come if these pretensions are made good by his 
acquittal. If to these be added the spirit of defiance manifest in his message to 
the Senate of February 2:;^ last, and his determination, at any and all hazards to 
the public interests, to cause a personally obnoxious public officer "to surrender 
hia office," I am persuaded that the peril to our republican structure of govern- 
ment will have become imminent when such conduct in the President shall come 
to be regarded and tolerated as slight and trifling, and shall not, on the contrary, 
be held as high misdemeanors in office. Mr. Madison, in commenting upon this 
subject, says, " I contend that the wanton removal of meritorious officers would 
subject him (the President) to impeachment and removal from his own high office." 

A different question is presented on the second and third articles. On the 
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2 let February, assuming to have removed Mr. Stantou, the President, in writ- 
lug, authorized General Thomas to act as Secretary of War, and appointed him 
Secretary of War ad interim^ there being no vacancy in that office, or pretence 
of vacancy, except the letter to Mr. Stanton of the same date, the Senate thea 
being in session and not being advised upon thq subject. 

The President, in his answer, insists that at the date of the letter and its 
delivery to General Thomas there was a vacancy in the office of Secretary of 
War caused by removal ; that, notwithstanding the Senate was in session, it wa^i 
lawful and*in accordance with long-established usage to empower said Thomas 
to act as Secretary of War ad interim ; and that if the tenure-ofoffice act be 
valid, in doing so he violated none of its provisions. 

Whether there was or not a vacancy in that office will depend upon the effect 
given to the letter of removal addressed to Mr. Stanton, whidi was not acquiesoed 
in, and under which no removal dc facto was effected ; and whether the attempted 
removal, or order of removal, was justified by any usage arising under any pro- 
vision^f law. It is not pretended that any act of Congress expressly confers this 
power while the Senate is in session, much less that the power is drawn from 
any express provision of the Constitution. No parallel in the hi^ry of the 
government is shown or is believed to exist. The only case at all approaching 
it is that ef Timothy Pickering, where the removal and the nomination to tiie 
Senate of his successor were simultaneous, and were essentially one and the same 
act, and was in and of itself the mode adopted by the President of obtaining the 
advice and consent of the Senate to the removal. But in this case was an 
attempted removal without reference to the Senate and independent of it, and 
the appointment of a Secretary ad interimf and no nomination to the Senate of 
a successor. Neither by the implication of the Constitution, laws, nor usage 
was the removal of Mr. Stanton and the designation of General 'Thomas as 
Secretary of War ad interim authonzed. 

But it is insisted that the removal of Mr. Stanton having created a vacancy the 
President was authorized to fill it temporarily by the designation of General 
Thomas, under the act of 1795, and that that act was not repealed by the 
act of 1863. This latter act repeals all acts and parts of acts inconsistent with 
its provisions ; and it is said that its provisions are not inconsistent in someone or 
more particulars with the former act upon the same subject, and to that extent 
at least is not repealed. This construction is quite too narrow. The question 
is not whether the repealiuggact in any particular negatives the former act, but 
whether in its object and scopQ it was a substantial revision of the law upon the 
particular subject. If so, then, by well-established rules of legal interpretation, 
it does operate to repeal the former laws upon that subject. 

Now it is apparent from an examination of those statutes that the act of 1863 
was such statute of revision. The act of 1792. upon the same subject, made 
provision for the case of vacancy by death, and certain temporary disabilities in 
the State, War, and Treasury Departments. That of 1795 provided that *'ia 
case of vacancy, '* &:c.; and both alike in the cases contemplated, provided that 
the President might *' authorize any person or persons, at his discretion, to per- 
form the duties," &c. The act of 1863 provides that in case of resignation, 
death, absence from the seat of government, or sickness in the heads of any of 
the existing departments, the President may authorize any head of any other 
department, &c., to perform the duties, &c. 

The act of 1863 is a revision of the law on the subject, as it embraces the objects 
of both prior statutes ; provides for vacancy by resignation, not provided for spe- 
cifically, and changes the rule of both prior statutes as to the persons to he 
authorized to perform the duties temporarily, and makes provision for the other 
departments, and adapts the existing laws to the present changed state of afiUirs. 
Can it be doubted that the act of 1863 was intended to be a revision of the 
whole law upon the subject ; that it did provide and was intended to provide 
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one nniform rule for all the diepartments, and not that in case of vacancy by 
death, resignation, &c., authorize the appointment of heads of departments, &c., 
and in case of vacancy by removal to authorize " any peraon or persons ?" That 
the act of 1863 was intended to have this effect is clear, from the statement of the 
chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary who reported the act, Hon. Mr. 
Trnmbu)l,«that it was his understanding that it did repeal all former acts upon 
that subject. 

Bat this precise question of the removal of Stanton and appointment of Gen- 
eral Thomas was fully adjudicated by the Senate, and concluded by its action 
on the 2l6t February last. This is its record : 

Whereas the Senate have received and considered the commnnication of the President, 
stating that he had removed Edwin M. Stanton, Secretnry of War, and had designated 
Lorenzo Thomas to act as Secretary of War ad interim : Therefore 

Ritohtdby the Senate of the United Stales, That under the Constitution and laws of the 
United States the President has no power to remove the Secretary of War and designate any 
other officer to perform the duties of that ofiSce ad interim, 

, Was that adjudication of an act done and submitted to the Senate for its 
consideration erroneous 1 The' resolution finally passed the Senate without 
division. 

To those who would weaken the force of this record, or find excase for the 
President in the unimportance of the transaction,it may be replied that if the 
Senate would retain its self-respect, or command the respect of others, it must 
stand by its decrees until reversed for error, and not for the reason that the 
President defies them, or refuses to yield obediance to them. The President 
tells the Senate, in his communication upon the subject, that as early as August 
last he had " determined to cause Mr. Stanton to surrender the office of Secretary 
for the Department of War." That issue is now for the third time distinctly 
hefore the Senate, twice by the action of the President, and now by the action 
of the representatives of the people. A surrender of the record of the Senate 
is a surrender of a public officer to the predetermined purpose and personal will of 
the President. It is needless to say such a result would be the deposition of 
a high public officer without cause, a triumphant defiance of the law of the land 
and of the supreme legislative authority of the country. 

Whover contemplates such a result with indifference may prepare for the 
advent of executive usurpation totally subversive of our system of government. 

It only remains to consider the proposition of the counsel for President that he 
should not be held guilty on an assumed innocent mistake in interpreting the 
law. In judging of the intent with which the President acted, the public record 
of the officer, his acts, speeches, and policy, the current events of history con- 
nected therewith, may properly be considered. The quality of the particular act 
may be reflected from the body of official reputatioa and public conduct, good 
or bad. 

In determining the character of the acts complained of, touching the intent of 
the President, we may consider whether they relate to his antecedent official 
conduct, whether they were«purely public and official or private and personal, 
whether they arose out of some real or supposed pressing public exigency, or 
whether, as in the case of Mr. Stanton, the real or assumed misconduct of a 
public officer, or from a settled determination to get rid of one who had become 
disagreeable to him, at all hazards, and because it was his pleasure no longer to 
tolerate him in his office. In this light consider some of the facts connected with 
the removal of Mr. Stanton and the designation of (Jeneral Thomas as 
Secr^ary of War ad interim. In his note of 5lh August last, requesting the 
resignation of Mr. Stanton, the President says he is constrained to do so from 
"public considerations of a high character." The precise nature of these con- 
*ideratioM it is left to conjecture. 

In his message of December 12, 1867, assigning the reason for the suspension 
of Mr. Stanton, he says he deemed the reply to his note above referred to as a 
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defiance and expression of a loss of confidence in his superior, and *' that it must 
necessarily end our most importaiit relations." 

Also, that Mr. Stanton held opinions upon the suffrage bill for the District of 
Columbia and the reconstruction acts of March 2 and 23, 1867, which could not 
be reconciled with his own or the rest of the cabinet, and ' that there was but 
one result that could solve the dilScnltj, and '* that was the severance of official 
relations." 

As these reasons antedate those assigned for the immediate suspension of 
Mr. Stanton, and are the oulj causes of recent occurrence, it is fair to presutne 
that the note which is declared to have led to the suspension was induced bj 
a pre-determination to sever the relations, rendered necessary, in his opinion, 
by that want of " unity of opinion " existing in the cabinet on accoiuit of the 
conflicting opinion of Mr. Stanton. 

In his answer to article one the President says that on or prior to August 5, 
1867, "he had become satisfied that he could not allow Mr. Stanton to contimie 
to hold the office of Secretary for the Department of War without hazard to the 
public interests." ** That the relations betwe(!n them no longer permitted the 
President to resort to him for advice or be responsible for his conduct of the 
affairs of the Department t»f War," and that therefore he determined that he 
ought not longer to hold said office, and considered what he might lawfully do 
to cause him to surrender said office. 

Those are understood to be the reasons for the suspension, as also for the 
removal, or attempted removal, of the Secretary of Wai*. 

They are, substantially, that the ** relations between them" had become such 
in August, 1867, as not to " permit the President to resort to him for advice, or 
be responsible for his conduct of the Department of War as by law^ required;" 
and these ** relations" are the " differences of opinion" upon the " suffrage bill," 
and the reconstruction acts of the 2d and 23d March, 1867, *'upon which Mr. 
Stanton stood alone in the cabinet, and the difference of opinion could not be 
reconciled." 

Those are the " public considerations of a high character," stated in the note 
of August 5, which was a request for the resignation of the Secretary, and which 
led to his suspension and subsequent removal, to jprevent his resuming the duties 
of his office after the action of the Senate. 

When before in the history of the government did a President hold that '* dif- 
ferences of opinion" of a cabinet officer as to the policy of a law of Congress, or 
of its constitutionality, or of the propriety of its enforcement, were " public con- 
siderations of a high character," which not only " constrained" him to request 
his resignation of office, but impelled him to a determination to *< cause him to 
suiTendcr the office" — to suspend him — and, defeated in that by the adverse 
action of the Senate, to rtmom him, to *• prevent him from resuming the duties 
of the office." It is certain that differences of opinion " in the cabinet" are not 
unknown in our history, as to the expediency, the policy, and the interpretation 
of laws ; that they were marked in the cabinet of Washington, and that they 
were not supposed and were not held to bo ** public considerations of a character" 
demanding removal from office. 

The present case is especially noticeable, from the fact of public notorietji 
as well as declared in the President's answer and message, that the "difference of 
opinion" complained of was that the opinions of the Secretary of War were iu 
harmony with those of Congress upon the acts mentioned, while those of the 
President were opposed, as had been expressed in his veto message, aud^thal 
•* difficulties" from such ** differences of opinion," and which could only be solved 
by suspension and removal from office were such as are publicly known to have 
arisen on the question of the execution of the reconstruction acts of March 2 
and 23. ' 

It id observable that no public exigency is stated by the Presiden^tto have 
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arisen demanding action in Mr. Stanton's case ; no malversation or misconduct 
in office; no disobedience of, or refusal or neglect to obey orders of the President, 
18 alleged or suggested. Besides, the Senate had been recently in session, since 
the •* relations and diflference of opinion had developed," in two different periods, 
affording ample opportunity for the appointment of his successor, if the public 
interests demanded a change of that officer and* were of a character to com- 
mead themselves to that body. 

Some stress has been laid upon the want of *' confidence " in the Secretary, 
which would not permit a resort to him for advice, and rendered it unsafe that 
the President should be responsible for his official conduct. 

It is difficult *ta appreciate the importance which seems to be attached to this 
etatement. The Secretary of War is certainly not the constitutional adviser of 
the President in his general administration, nor is the President entitled to his 
opinion, except in the case contemplated in the Constitution, and that upon 
affairs arising in his own department, and in relation thereto. 

Nor is it obvious what is intended by the statement in the answer by being 
responsible for his conduct of ^he affairs of the Department of War. 

What is the nature of this supposed responsibility, aod how imposed? We 
are not informed in the answer. No such responsibility is understood to be 
imposed by the Constitution, and none is believed to exist in the laws creating 
the Department of War and defining the duties of the Secretuary of War. 

By no provision of the Ooastitution or laws is it believed that the President 
is chai^eable with the consequences of the misconduct or neglect of duty of that 
officer with which he himself is not connected. 

The Secretary and he alone must answer to the violated law for his miscon- 
duct and neglect of duty, and the assumption that the President is responsible 
for them is to assume that the War Department is under the direction and at 
the discretion of the President, and not under the statute creating it, and by 
which it is conducted. * 

It is difficult to believe that in the suspension of and subsequent removal of Mr. 
Stanton the President was actuated solely by " public considerations,*' and espe- 
cially does he fail to make it clear tliat he was acting on the pressure of a state neces- 
sity or public exigency which justified him in first experimenting with a law of 
Congress by suspending a public officer under it, and failing of his declared pur- 
pose in that, namely , '70 causehim to surrender his*' office, then to defy its authority 
by disregarding it altogether, an4 remove the officer so suspended confessedly 
to prevent his resuming the duties of the office, after the adverse action of the 
Senate upon the case, submitted to it for its consideration. 

The doubts which are invoked to shield the President fail to protect him, as 
he fails to show any case or public necessity for the exercise of doubtful power 
under the Constitution and laws, while his official conduct plainly shows a spii it 
of hostility to the whole series of acts of Congress designed for the reconstrucl^ion 
of the late insurrectionary States and the pacification of the country, and an 
intent to obstruct rather than faithfully to execute these laws. 

If, therefore, doubts arise on the record, they belong to the country and to tho 
violated laws, and presumption of innocence cannot obtain where the sinister 

Surpose is apparent. It is impossible to withhold a conviction of the Presi- 
ent's guilt under* the articles, presented by the House of Representatives for 
usurpations of power not delegated by the Constitution, and for violation and 
obstruciion of the laws of the land, and so guilty of high crimes and misde- 
meanors in his office, which, as a remedy for the present disorders which afflict 
the nation consequent upon them, and for the future security against the abuse 
of executive authority, demand, in harmony with tho provisions of the Consti- 
tution, his removal from office/ 
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Opinion of Mr. Senator Morrill, of Vermont, 

An explanation of a vot-e in the Senate may be desirable and sometimes use- 
ful, but no explanation can ever rise in value above that of the record of the 
vote itself; and there is no vote which can be taken nnder any circumstances 
from which the consciences o£ senators can be separated from an oath. In an 
impeachment trial the obligation is more impressive by being made special 
instead of general. The duty is changed, and a corresponding change is made 
in the form of the oath. That change freshly requires of us impartiality accord- 
ing to law and the facts. Our votes upon the articles of impeachment will Ptand 
for all coming time as the embodiment of our view of the merits of the whole 
case. It is that upon which I hope to justify a clear conscience, and not upon 
making a better argument than has yet been made upon one side or the other. 

I shall not attempt an exhaustive examination of any one of the articles of 
impeachment, but shall give my opinions upon some of the topics raised by the 
questions at isstie, and the results of those opinions when applied to the several 
articles. 

The guilt or innocence of President Johnson, as charged in the eleven articles 
presented by the House of Representatives, largely rests upon facts standing 
upon the record. In their nature the prooii3 are irrefragable, and we must take 
them as we find them. The written Constitution, the written law, the written 
order to Secretary Stanton to surrender his office, and the written authority to 
Lorenzo Thomas to take possession of the office of Secretary of War, with its 
papers and effects, are all before us, and the issue on trial depends chiefly, as it 
appears to me, upon a correct interpretation which we may be expected to give 
to these documents. In addition to this there is much documentary evidence 
and the testimony of living witnesses, and especially that of -Oeneral Lorenzo 
Thomas, who testifies that he has acted as Secretary of War so far as to meet 
with the President at meetings of his cabinet, and was there recognized as 
Secretary of War. Such is the support upon which the main burden of the 
larger portion of the articles of impeachment rests. 

The first article charges in substance that, on the 2 1st day of February, 1868, 
Andrew Johnson, President of the United States, in»violation of the Constitn- 
tion and laws of the United States, did unlawfully issue an order in writing for 
the removal of Edwin M. Stanton from the office of Secretary for the Depart- 
ment of War, without the advice and consent of the Senate, then and there 
being in session, and against the provisions of " An act regulating the tenure of 
certain civil offices," passed March 2, 1867. 

The second article charges that, in violation of the Constitution and the law, 
as mentioned in the first article, on the same day the President issued and deliv- 
ered a letter of authority to Lorenzo Thomas, empowering him to act as Secre- 
tary of War ad, interim, and to immediately enter upon the discharge of the duties 
of that office, there being no vacancy therein. 

The 3d article varies from the 2d article by charging the same acts to havs 
been done in violation of the Constitution and without authority of law. 

To ascertain whether the Constitution has been violated it i? necessary, after 
finding that the principal facts as alleged have been proved or admitted, to care- 
fully examine what are its pi-ovieions, and we find that the President shall^have 
power to "nominate, and, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
shall appoint ambassadors, other public ministers and consuls, judges of the 
Supreme Court, and all other officers of the United States whose appointments 
are not herein otherwise provided for, and which shall be established by law; 
but Congress may by law vest the appointment of such inferior officers as they 
think proper, in the President alone, in the courts of law, or in the heads of 
departments. The President shall have power to fill all vacancies that mar 
happen during the recess of the Senate^ by granting commissions which shiU 
expire at the end of their next session." 
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The power of removal being nowhere expressly given to the President, it is 
only an implied power, resulting from the power to appoint, and the power to 
appoint is confided to the President by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, inclnding the latter as substantially as the former, except in the case of 
inferior officers, which Congress may think proper by law to vest in the Presi- 
dent alone, in the courts, or heads of departments*. 

As an implied power,* derived from that of appointment, it must attach to those 
having the power to appnint. It cannot be claimed that the office of Secretary 
of War is. an inferior office, nor that any existing law vests authority in the Presi- 
dent alone to appoint a Secretary of War during the session of the Senate, nor 
yet that the power to nominate carries with it the power to confer upon any 
each nominees the right to take and hold office with all the emoluments without 
an appointment by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

It is true the President may temporarily fill vacancies which happen during 
the recess of the Senate ; but it is going too far to assume that he may first do 
an act not allowed by the Constitution in order to open the door so that he may 
do another thing which is allowed ; that he may empty under the power only to 
fill; or that he may make a vacancy to happen with a view to an exercise of the 
power to fill a vacancy. Things happen by chance — as by death, resignation, 
absence— not by previous contrivance. An iusiirance policy is valid when the 
ship happens to get foundered, not when it is designedly scuttled and sunk by 
the own^r. The power to create vacancies at will, to fill them with A, and then 
to come to the Senate for advice and consent to fill them either with A or with 
B, is a7i absurdity. The faithful daughter asks parental advice and consent 
before she gets married, not after. The power claimed by President Johnson 
to create vacancies at will would blot out one of the most important functions of 
the Senate, designed to be one of the highest safeguards of the Constitution 
against executive indiscretions and usurpations, as even appointments consented 
to during the session of the Senate, if the claim of unlimited power of removal 
by the President were to be tolerated, might be set aside the moment after the 
adjournment of the Senate for other and different appointments never advised 
and never consented to by the Senate. All stability would be lost, and all 
officers of the government would hold their places at the mere will and caprice 
of the President. It would enthrone the one-man power against all else. Such 
a power in a free government would be neither prudent nor safe, though placed 
in the most scrupulous hands; and if, by chance, in other hands, it would bo 
dangerous. 

Yet President Johnson, in face of the plain provision of the Constitution, not 
only deliberately maked a removal of the Secretary of War, but officially 
authorizes another man, an obedient subordinate, to discharge the duties of the 
office. It matters little by what name the President designated him, or for how 
long a time, or whether as Secretary ad interim, for one day or indefinitely, 
he intended that Lorenzo Thomas should be for the time the actual Secretary 
of War, so to be recognized by himself, and so to be recognized by all the execu- 
tive departments of the government, and to immediately enter upon the dis- 
charge of the duties of the office, although there is no more lawful power to 
authorize than to appoint to office, or to issue a letter of authority, than to make 
an actual appointment, and no more power to appoint an ad interim Secretary 
than a Secretary in/uU. Nothing but the illegality of the act of the President 
now keeps Thomas out and Stant6n in office as Secretarv of War. If the 
Senate decide to-day that the President has not transcended his lawful authority 
in the removal of Mr. Stanton, by force of that decision Adjutant General 
Thomas may take possession of the office to-morrow. If that be so, then 
Senators who by their votes reinstated Mr. Stanton in his office inflicted a great 
wrong upon him, and have given to Congress and the country a very unneces- 
sary excitement. It seems to me that there tvas no constitutional authority for 
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tbe removal of Stanton by tbe President, and still less for the appointment of 
Thomas as Secretary ad interim. 

Tbe next thing I propose to consider is tbe act regulating the tenure of certaia 
civil offices, passed March 2, 1867, as follows, viz : 

That every person holdinfc any civil office to which he has been appointed by and with the 
advise and consent of the Senate, and every person who shall hereafter be appointed to any 
such office, and bhall become duly qulified to act therein, is and £hall be entitled to hold such 
office until a successor shall have been in like manner appointed and duly qualified, except 
as herein otherwise provided : Provided^ That the Secretary of State, of the Treasury, of 
War, of the Navy, and of the Interior, the Postmaster General, and the Attorney General, 
shall hold their offices respectively f«r and duriofi^ the term of the President by whom they 
may have been appointed, and one month thereafter, subject to removal by and with tbe 
advice and consent of the Senate. 

As ils title declares, this act regulates the tenure of certain civil offices — 
authorizing all persons in office, whether for fixed or indefinite terms, to held 
the same until then: successors " shall have been appointed by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate," (as contemplated by the Constitution,) 
except that the heads of tbe executive departments are to " bold their offices 
respectively for and during the term of the President by whom they may hate 
been appointed, and one month thereafter, subject to removal by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate." 

This is not an unusual exercise of legislative power. The subject is one 
that has been legislated upon by Congress both early and late, and whatever 
laws may be on the statute book of a prior date in conflict with tbe latest act, 
must be held to be superseded, and need not be considered so far as this case is 
concerned. * I understand this to be the l^gal view, and it is certaiuly a common- 
sense view of the rules of construction. The law of March 2, 1867, holds the 
President and Senate simply to the requirements of the Constitution, and fixes 
the term of office. The question whether it includes members of the cabinet 
appointed by President Lincoln is the only one deserving consideration. 
Intended as a permanent statute, it was provided that the term of the heads of 
the executive aepartments should expire one month after the term of the Presi- 
dent by whom they were appointed had expired. Tbe term of the President under 
the Constitution is four years — no more and no less — fixed by law to commence 
on the 4th of March next after the presidential election ; and, though the President 
may die, or become insane, ^nd his place be filled by another, tlie term will expire 
at precisely the same time it would had he lived or remained sane. When the 
Vice-President becomes President by accident by death, or otherwise, he serves 
out tbe remaindei: of the term for which bis predecessor was elected, and no 
more, be the fraction longer or shorter. Neither legally nor nominally has he 
any term. Tbe time of service is purely accidental, and cannot be foreseen nor 
fixed by law. It has been even questioned whether the person so noting as 
President, though not so elected, should receive the official title of President ; bat 
it has not been doubted that tbe term of his official existence was that of tbe 
deceased President, and to be terminated at the end of the four years for which 
the latter had been 'elected. A senator or a member of the House of Represent- 
atives dies during his term of ser\ice, and another is elected to fill out tbe vacancy, 
but the new senator or new member has no term of office himself; he serves out 
the remainder of tbe term to which he has succeeded of his predecessor. The 

Presidential term must be, analogous to that of senator or member of the House, 
f this be deemed a fair conclusion it will bo seen that the proviso, as well as the 
body of the act of March 2, 1867, prevents the removal of m*. Stanton without the 
advice and consent of ihe Senate. Contemporary construction of the language of 
a statute cannot be held to set aside its plain meaning; but when it sustains that 
plain meaning it is not unfair to consider it. The House of Representatives, it b 
well known, in framing the tenure-of-office act, strenuously contended that the mem- 
bers of the cabinet should be included and protected ; but the Senate only pro- 
posed to prevent the sweeping removal of all civil officers except cabinet officers. 
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The minister of war had rendered conspicuous service, and whether he needed 
or desired protection against sudden removal without the consent of the Senate 
or not, the House was urgent to have it awarded. Beyond all doubt they so 
intended to have it, and with reason believed they had accomplished their pur- 
pose. As a member of the House I so understood the language of the act then, 
and I am unable to give it a different construction now. On its linal passage 
General Schenck, of the committee of conference, said : *• It is in fact an accept- 
ance by the Senate of the position taken by the House.'* Could anything be 
more emphatic 1 The Senate manager, (Mr. Williams, of Oregon,) who had 
most to do with the language of the bill in the committee of conference, where it 
took its final shape and form, had no doubt then, and, as I understand, has none 
now, that it did and does include all members of the cabinet. Nor is there any- 
thing wrong in such a conclusion as applicable to President Johnson. When 
the presidential office fell upon him the tenure-of office act had not been passed, 
and he might undoubtedly have changed his cabinet officers at his pleasure ; 
"whether wisely or not it is unnecessary to consider. By not doing so he both 
legally and morally adopted them as his own as much as he could have done by 
actual appointment. He has daily so recognized the fact officially in all posdible 
forms. When tlie act was before him for approval he clearly comprehended its 
provisions, as appears by his veto message. He also admits in his message to 
the Senate, December 12, 1867, referring to his cabinet, that "if any one of 
these gentlemen had then said to me that he would avail himself of the provis- 
• ions of that bill in case it became a law, I should not have hesitated a moment 
as to his removal," showing that tie had not failed to understand its full import. 
It is also worthy of notice, from this declaration of President Johnson, that no 
head of any of the executive departments, whatsoever might have been his merits 
or demerits otherwise, could then have given an opinion in favor of the bill but at 
the peril of instant Section from office ; and if all gave opinions against it, as has 
been intimated, the President might veiy well feel safe from any embarrassments 
in the future in retaining them. But when Secretary Stanton came to consider 
laws not affecting himself so much as the nation, and failed to second President 
Johnson in his policy of obstruction to the reconstruction acts; passed in July, 1867, 
then President Johnson sought to crush out the Secretary as promptly as he 
undoubtedly would have succeeded in doing had no such law as the tenure-of- 
office act been passed. After the bill became a law Mr. Stanton obeyed it, even 
though it be true that, not foreseeing the full extent of the President's perverse 
policy and purposes, he had not favored its passage ; but the President deier- 
mined not to obey it. Even when, in compliance with the letter of the law, he 
suspended Mr. Stanton in August, 1867, informing other departments that he 
had 80 £U8pended him, and reported the reasons for the supension to the Senate, 
(in strict accordance with the law,) within 20 days after the commencement of 
the next session, it would only seem to have been done in good faith, provided 
the Senate consented to the suspension ; but if the Senate should not so consent, 
it was the President* s purpose to prevent Mr, Stanton from resuming the office 
of Secretary of War, according to his own confession, in his letter to General 
Grant, February 10, 1868; or, in other words, if he could not bend the Senate 
to his will, he had already determined to defy the law. The suspension of Mr. 
Stanton in August would have been lawful had there been, instead of mere pre- 
texts, any valid charges of misbehavior or disability against him worthy oi iho 
just consideration of the Senate, but there were no such charges, and he was 
properly restored by the Senate. President Johnson could now, while the 
Senate is in session, by obtaining its advice and consent, oust ^Ir. Stanton at 
any moment, or any other civil officer, by only nominating a fit and proper per- 
son for his successor; but solitary and alone he cannot legally remove him, nor 
does it even appear probable that the Secretary of War ad interim, Lorenzo 
Thomas, to use his mos^ energetic words, can " kick him out." The coustitu- 
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tional power of the President has not been invaded by Congress, but tbc joint 
power of the Senate has been solemnly. asserted and ought not now to be sur- 
rendered to any President, and cspeciallv not to one who manifosts so much 
avidity to monopolize the political controlof the government as does the present 
incumbent. Without passing upon the question as to whether the tenure-of- 
ofHce act is in every respect expedient or not, I see no reason to question its 
expediency now, nor its constitutionality at any time. That question has been 
twice solemnly decided by more than two- thirds of each branch of Congress, 
and recently by a still larger proportion of the Senate. Not one of these legis- 
lators, under their oath of office, could have voted for this law believing it was 
unconstitutional, and it would be pitifully absurd to suppose that they have 
suddenly changed their opinions, or that the country will be very swift to accept 
the opinions of President Johnson and his advisers as of more weight than the 
combioed authority of more than two-thirds of both houses of Congress. 

Precedents have been cited to sustain the action of the President, and it should 
be noted, first, that they all, such as they are, bear date prior to the passage of 
the tenure-of-office act, when there might have been some lawful authority to 
justify the same ; but it is hardly too much to claim that there is not one valid 
precedent in the whole history of our government where a President has posi- 
tively removed a cabinet officer while the Senate was in session without its 
consent. The case of Timothy Pickering, under President Adams, was no 
exception, for on the same day the Senate advised and consented to the appoint- 
ment of John Marshall in the place of Pickeijng. Admii President Johnson's 
pretensions and ho might at once, and without any barrier, remove McCulIoch 
or F. K. Spinner and put any general of the army into power as Secretary of 
the Treasury ad interim or as Treasurer ad interim. He has certainly as much 
power over the purse as over the sword of the nation, and no more. 

Sanction this pretension of the Executive and our republic would be no more 
A free government than that of the French empire. 

I shall cite one more significant fact that fully confirms the views already 
expressed. As is well known, every outgoing President, some weeks prior to 
the close of his term, as an act of official courtesy due to his successor, issues 
a proclamation to convene the Senate at 12 o'clock m., on the 4rh of March 
next succeeding, ♦* to receive and act upon such communications as may be made 
to it on the part of the Executive," and this is done to give the incoming Pres- 
ident a chance to have a new cabinet, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. This has been the universal practice. Fi'anklin Pierce issued 
such a proclamation on the 16th day of February, 1857, for the Senate to con- 
vene at 12 o'clock m., on the 4th of March, 1857, and it did so convene and 
remain in session for 10 days. James Buchanan issued a like proclamation in 
the same words, Febioiary 11, 1861. Now, if the President can make removals 
and appointments of cabinet officers or manufacture any ad interim substitutes 
without the advice and consent of the Senate, why do these •extraordinary 
executive sessions of the Senate so regularly appear and reappear in our 
history ? 

The main facts set forth against the President in the first, second, and third 
articles are confessedly true, and they are, in my opinion, without any consti- 
tutional or lawful justification. That they come within the range of impeach- 
able offences there can be no reasonable doubt. 

The fourth article charges that the President did unlawfully conspire with 
Lorenzo Thomas and other persons with intent, by intimidation and threats, to 
hinder Edwin M. Stanton from holding the office of Secretary of War, in viola- 
tion of the provisions of " An act to define and punish certain conspiracies," 
passed July 31, 1861. 

It does not appear to me that sufficient proof has been produced to sustain 
the charge of " intimidation and threats," as alleged. The President told General 
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Sherman that Stanton ** was cowardly,'' but it does not appear that he has yet 
acted on the ide^i of trying to operate npon him through his fears, nor does it 
appear that he authorized General Thomas so to operate. 

The fifth article charges that the President did unlawfully conspire with 
Lorenzo Thomas and other persons to prevent and hinder the execution of the 
tenore-of-officc act, passed March 2, 1867, and did unlawfully attempt to prevent 
Edwin M. Stanton, then Secretary of War, from holding said o£Sc6. 

It is very evident that President Johnson was ready to accept aid, and that 
lie sought it from various quarters, to prevent and hinder the execution of the 
t§nare-of-ofiBce act, and that he did attempt to prevent Mr. Stanton from holding 
the office of Secretary of War by making an unlawful agreement or by conspir- 
ing with Lorenzo Thomas. It is clear, also, that at last the President found 
General Thomas grateful fbr his recent restoration to the office of Adjutant 
General of the army, who with the Constitution and the laws on his lips agreed 
aad was ready to carry out his unlawful orders, designs and purposes. If any 
farther proof was required beyond his many abortive struggles to accomplish 
bis ends, the admissions of the President in his letter to General Grant, February 
10, 1S68, would bo conclusive on this point. 

The sixth article varies from the fourth in charging that the President conspired 
by force to seize, take, and possess the property of the United States in the 
Department of War, in violation of the conspiracy act of July 31, 1861, and of 
the tenure-of-office act of March 2, 1867. 

That Adjutant General Thomas had revolved im his own mind the idea of 
force, if it should be necessary, to get possession of the War Department, there 
is no doubt from his own testimony, as well as that of others, especially that of 
Samuel Wilkeson ; but the President appears to have pocketed the order suggested 
by Thomas for a call upon General Grant for a military order, and it hardly seems 
right to make President Johnson responsible for the utterancetf or the acts of this 
frivolous old man. Adjutant General Thomas, notwithstanding he was the Presi- 
dent's trusted agent, and, perhaps, as liable to put on a coat of mail as any more 
peaceful mask. Furthermore, it does not appear to mo that the act of July 31, 
1861, " to define and punish certain conspiracies," one of the legislative necessities 
arishig during the war, was intended. to apply or can properly be made to apply 
te the present case. 

The seventh article varies from the fifth in charging the President with unlaw- 
fnlly conspiring with Lorenzo Thomas to unlawfully seize, take, and possess the 
property of the United States in the Department of War, in disregard of tho 
act of March 2, 1867. 

The facts and reasons touching the fifth article are applicable to the seventli, 
and the same conclusions follow. 

The eighth article charges the President with intent unlawfully to control the 
disbursements of the moneys appropriated for the military service and the 
Department of , War, contrary to *• An act tegulaling the tenure of certain civil 
offices ;** and, without the advice and consent of the Senate, then being in ses- 
sion, did on the 2 1st day of February, 1868, issue and deliver a letter of author- 
ity to Iiorenzo Thomas, empowering him to act as Secretary of War ad interim. 

This article is controlled by most of the facts and argumenj;s belonging to 
article second. I shall only add that the main purpose of wresting the office of 
^Secretary of War from the«hands of Edwin M. Stanton could not have been to 
deprive him of the barren honor of the official title, but to get tho control of its 
departmental power. The control of the disbui-sements of moneys for the pre- 
servation of the public peace in the rebellious States, or for the maintenance of 
the Freedmen's Bureau, by which much or nothing may be done, according to. 
the discretion of those in authonty, would be no barren sceptre within the grasp 
of one whose profoundest hatred seems to be excited when beholding such dis- 
bursements made for the protection o^ the Union men of the south, now more 
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than ever stmgjrling for life and liberty, and wbo are seeking to restgre rebel- 
lious States to their practical relations with the Union on' the basis of freedom, 
equality, and justice. 

The ninth article charges that the President on the 22d day of February, 1S68, 
brought before him General William H. Emory, the commander for the depart- 
ment of Washington, and sought to instruct him that a certain law, requiring' 
military orders from the President or Secretary of War to be issued through the 
General of the army, was unconstitutional, with intent to induce the said Emory 
to violate the same, and with further intent thereby to enable the President to 
prevent the execution of the tenure-of-office act, and to prevent Mr. Stanton 
from holding the office of Secretary of War. 

The particular subject of conversation hero censured appears to have been 
first introduced by General Emory, and not by the President. Each expressed 
frank opinions, and those of General Emory being the most commendable, the 
President appears to have been, and ought to have been, quite as much instructed 
as was General Emory. If any guil*y purpose was entertained on the part of 
the President it did not ripen into a disclosure in the presence of the main wit- 
ness, General Emory. 

The tenth article charges President Johnson with having in various speeches 
made declarations, threats, and scandalous harangues, intended to excite the con- 
tempt and odium of the people against Congress, and the laws of the United 
States duly enacted thereby. 

The facts here alleged seem to have been abundantly proved, and there is no 
doubt of the stain brought upon the country and upon the President by these 
intemperate and indecent utterances. They are evidences of bad taste and vio- 
lent temper, such as are not infrequently exhibited in political discussions, and 
sometimes, it is to be regretted, have appeared as foul* blots in legislative discus- 
sions. It would be hardly just to give these presidential harangues any inter- 
pretation beyond their political significance. We may regret them because of 
the stigma And scandal thereby brought upon the nation. If these discreditable 
speechjes had been made with a view to excite armed rebellion, or had been made* 
in time of war, the charge would be far more serious. I do not, however, think 
it a stretch of charity to suppose the President when making them had no other 
than a political object in view. To President Johnson it will be a cruel and 
unavoidable punishment, unparalleled in our history, that such speeches are to 
be perpetuated as a prominent feature of his future presidential fame. I do not 
desire to place any greater burden on his back. 

The eleventh article charges, first, that the President declared by public speech 
that the 39th Congress was not a Congress, intending to deny its power to pro- 
pose amendments to the Constitution ; in pursuance of this declaration, that the 
JPresident attempted to prevent the execution of the tenure-of-office act by 
devising means whereby lo prevent Mr. Stanton from forthwith resuming the 
functions of the office of Secretary of War, notwithstanding the, refusal of the 
Senate to concur in his suspension ; and further, devised means to prevent 
the execution of the act making appropriations for the army for the year ending 
June 30, 1868 ; and also to prevent the execution of •* An act to provide for the 
more efficient government of the rebel States," passed March 2, 1867. 

There are not lees than four distinct charges here made, any one of which, if 
proved, affords sufficient foundation to sustain this article, and so far as the facts 
are similar to those embraced in several of the preceding articles, the argument 
aced not be repeated. Some of the charges appear to have been sustained by 
the proof, and that is sufficient to determine the proper vote, though other alle- 
gations contained in the article may or may not be sustained by proper proof. 
After saying this it may be useless to pursue the subject further; but, among the 
independent charges here clustered together, there is one of the gravest in the 
whole series made against the President in relation to the execution of the act 
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for tbe more efficient government of the rebel States, upon which a brief comment 
may not be inappropriate. 

Nearly all of the other unlawful acts charged upon President Johnson have 
been done by him in order to enable him to accomplish his great crowning pur- 
pose of defeating the legislation of Congress for the rebel States. Proof in 
relation to any other allegationSt therefore, in the end contributes to the support 
of this charge, as well as whatever proof may be found on the record particu- 
larly relating to it. Evidence in relation to such a charge to a large extent 
must necessarily be circumstantial, where the party, while ostensibly executing 
the law, predetermines its miscan-iage, and must be surrounded hy difficulties, 
but it does not seem easy to dismiss the matter as having no foundation whatever. 

The animus of the President has been made offensively conspicuous in his 
assignments and changes of the commanders of the several military departments, 
and especially by the removal of General Sheridan and the appointment of Gen-, 
eral Hancock in Louisiana, whose action in that department, regarded as a dread 
calamity by Union men, so enraptured the President that he even ventured upon 
the official impudence of asking Congress to tender to the new commander a 
vote of thanks, well knowing that Congress could have no other feeling than 
that of painful solicitude, if not of disgust, in regard to the part which the Presi- 
dent had persuaded one of our veteran gpuerals to assume in the execution of 
the reconstruction acts ; but all such facts, which have not been formally offered 
in evidence, may be excluded from our view of this article, and there will enough 
remain of substance in other charges of the article to justify the conclusion that 
it should be considered as having been conclusively supported by the proof. 

The various charges in the articles of impeachment raise the question whether 
the President caa do certain acts with impunity. Can he, in violation of his 
oath, refuse to take care that the laws be faithfully executed ? Can he, in viola- 
tion of the Constitution, exercise an exclusive power to remove and appoint to 
office / Can he, in violation of the laws of the land, disobey such parts of the 
laws as he pleases, and when he pleases 1 With so much he appears to have 
been justly charged, and such acts would not seem to be improperly characterized 
when called high misdemeanors. If they are not, what are they? Certainly 
they are not innocent acts. What is a misdemeanor ? The definitions given 
in Webster's dictionary are as follows : 

1. ni behavior ( evil conduct; fault; mismanagement 

2. (Law,) Any cnme less than a felony. The term applies to all offences for which the 
law has not furnished a particular name. 

If we limit the term to the law definition, it would still be a very modest name 
for the offences. 

If the President is guilty, he cannot be guilty of anything less than a mis- 
demeanor. If the facts charged do not amount to a misdemeanor, then the 
power to impeach the President might as well forever be abandoned. 

But the issues immediatisly involved in the articles of impeachment only 
thinly cover other and graver matters, identical in character with some of the 
great questions raised by the recent rebellion. It is a serious question whether 
the executive department of the government shall be permitted to absorb some 
of the most important powers confened upon Congress by the Constitution ; 
but it is an aggravation of the question when this absorption is straggled for in 
the interest of. disloyal citizeiis, and in behalf of the fallen fortunes of slavery. 
It is as much the duty of Congress to maintain its own rights as it is its duty 
not to trench upon the just powers of the Executive; but the maintenance of the 
rights of Congress 16oms up to higher importance when it is seen that just now 
hereon hangs the right of ten States to a republican form of goveniment, to 
freedom and the protection of equal laws. To concede that laws made by a 
vote of two-thirds of each branch of Congress, the President 's objections to the 
contrary notwithstanding, may be litigated or disregarded and set at defiance 
by a vetoing President, would be to yield a plain provision of the Constitution. « 
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Even to allow such laws to be evaded, or to wink at a baiting execution of such 
laws, would soon undermine and destroy the check which it was intended should 
be placed upon an ambitious and self-willed executive. If the President can 
make and unmakci remove and appoint the 6hief officers of the government at 
his own will and pleasure — ^having in view no other consideration than whether 
they are or ai*e not subservient to his policy — then, instead of being the agent 
of the Constitution to "take care that the laws be faithfully executed," he 
becomes the agent of governmental patronage, to bend both the law-makers fmd 
the people to his will. If the Senate has the right to be consulted as to appoint- 
ments, this right cannot be abrogated by Congress, nor nullified by the President 
In time of war the power of the executive stretches out its strong arm over a new 
and vast field ; but even in time of war, and over military and naval officers, 
the power of the President does not extend to the latitude which President 
Johnson claims in time of peace in regard to officers in the civU service. 

It would bo wrong to convict President Johnson, upon a merely technical 
violation of the law, without violence to substance, and harming nobody, and 
it would be equally wrong to exonerate him npo^ a mere technicality while the 
practical breach of the law was flagrant. If he has been substantially guilty 
of the unlawful offences charged, then our duty to the government and the peo- 
ple requii-es his conviction. If through inadvertence, or compelled by any 
haste, he made a mistake in his interpretation of the law, acting with entire good 
faith, a mistake that he would gladly repair on the first opportunity, then he 
perhaps might be forgiven. But this is no such case, and the President of the 
LFuited States, of all men, should not ask to be excused on account of ignorance 
of the law. It is, however, rather an obstinate adherence of the President to 
his own predetermined will. He does not think he has mada a mistake. His 
veto message of the 2d of March, 1867 ; the suspension of Mr. Stanton, August 
5, 1867, under the act,, with the appointment of General Grant as Secretary ad 
interim; and his report to the Senate of December 12, 1867, of the reasons for 
the suspension of Mr. Stanton, all prove that thd President fully comprehended 
the law, and he must have acted with deliberation when he ex^ercised his con- 
stitutional right to withhold his assent from the bill before it became a law, and 
with equal deliberation when ho siibsequently conformed to the stnct letter of 
the law in the suspem^ion of Stanton, though giving unsatisfactory reasons 
therefor. When he flatly disobeyed the law by removing Stanton, February 
21, 1868, and authorized Thomas to fill his place, he did not act inadvertently — 
he had pondered long how to break the law with pereonal impunity — and, 
although it is not pretended that this last move of President Johnson was 
devised or advised by any of his constitutional advisers, it cannot have been 
made through a mere blunder as to the meaning of the law, but it appears more 
like a bold attempt to trample the law under the heels of executive power. 

If the intent of the President was good, that should mitigate and possibly 
shield him from the extreme penalty hanging over him for the offences chai^d 
and either proved or admitted. A positive breach of the law carries on its face 
a bad intent, and there is little or no proof of good intent other than the •ffer 
of proof through members of his cabinet of what the President bad at some time 
said to them, or what they had at sometime said to him. Suppose this be 
admitted: that his cabinet, one and all, pronounced the law unconstitutional; 
that it did not include the Secretary of W^r ; and that the question as U the 
validitv of the law ought to be carried to the Supreme Court. All this would 
only show that the President gave and received bad advice, which, to say the 
least, is not the best evidence of good intent, and, instead of diminishing the 
offence, theoretically increases it ; for, after all, the President, by whomsoever 
advised, must be held responsible for his own acts, and, in addition thereto, to 
some extent, for the acts of his ministers. If he choose to break the law he 
must do it at his own peril and take the consequences. The advice of his cab* 
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met, if good, would only shield the President if practically adopted, but it 
^ould be monstrous to shield him from the fact that bad advice had been gireu 
to him when it is too plain that the tender of good advice, if unpalatable, would 
be at the peril of the instant removal of the party by whom given. It is quite 
plain that the President intended to ^ost Mr. Stanton at all hazards — by fair 
means if he could, but at any rate to oust him — and he did not inteiri himself, 
whatever others might do, to resort to any law suit in the process. The testi- 
mooy of Gren^ral Sherman shows that the President believed Mr. Stanton would 
yield because, as he s«id, he was ** cowardly;'* so when General Thomas brought 
to the White House the account of his doings on the 21st of February, the 
President swd, " Very well ; go and take charge of the oflfice and perform the 
daties." There was then no hint of disappointment at the lack of a law suit. 
It was not until the next day, when the masqu^ade was over and Adjutant 
General Thomas found himself in the clutches of the law, that the President 
again said, according to General Thomas, ** Very well ; that is the place I want 
it. in the courts." Though others might litigate the question, it is not clear that 
he ever sought to initiate any legal proceeiiiugs himself But the assumption on 
the part of the President that it was his privilege, if not His duty, to violate the 
law rather than to faithfully execute it, in order to make np a cose for the 
decision of the courts, instead of showing good intent, exhibits an obstinate pur- 
pose not to yield to a law passed by a constitutional majority of Congress 
against his objections. And the pretence that the courts would decide against 
the constitutionality of the law is sheer assumption. Even if there had been 
reasonable doubt as to its constitutionality, it was the law of the land until 
decided otherwise by the Supreme Court, the only tribunal having authority to 
itay the force of 4iny law for a single moment. Certainly the President, who 
swears to maintain the Constitution which makes it one of his chief duties to 
take care that the laws be faithfully executed^ cannot at his own will elect what 
laws he will execute and what he will ignore. But there is hardly more reason 
to sappose the Supreme Court would decide the tenure-of-office act nnconstitu- 
tional than any other law among our statutes. 

Nor can good intent be found in the mode pursued by the President in striv- 
ing to get rid of the hated war minister When he suspended Mr. Stanton, in 
Angnst, 1867, in order to prevail upon the Senate to consent to the suspension 
he made General Grant Secretary of War ad interim — entirely an unexception- 
able appointment. But afler he quarrelled with r^eneral Grant because he did 
not, when the Senate refused to consent to the suspension, aid and abet him in 
placing the^^office in the lap of the President before Mr. Stanton could repossess 
it, then he proposed to act independently of the law and of the Senate, and took 
General Thomas, so utterly unfit that his very designation impeaches the judg- 
tnent if not the integrity of the appointing power. Later nominations are open 
ta criticism either as bad, or when otherwise, they appear too evidently extorted 
in the nature of a propitiation to the Senate sitting on the trial of the impeach- 
inent of Andrew Johnson. Th** general history of the conduct and manner of 
the President, in his various attempts to remove Mr. Stanton, certainly fail to 
ftimish evidence of any good intent ; nor is it to be believed, if the fi'.ld had 
been opened for a wider search, that it would have been attended by any happier 
result. 

Having been amone those who were origmally for living down the adminis- 
tration of President Johnson, rather than to attempt to bring it to an abrupt 
close by an impeachment, although admitting his culpability, I hare yet had no 
other (ieeire than to be able to render a just atid impartial verdict. Summoning 
to my aid all the light with which the case has been illuminated, and at the 
close of the trial the culpability still appearing no less, I cannot, under the sol- 
enraities of an oath, declare the President innocent. The example of President 
Johnson, were it possible so gross a wrong could have passed unheeded, might 
10 I p— Vol. iu 
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have been comparatively harmlesB ; but when solemnly adjudicated, with tli6 
eyes of the world fixed upon it, establishing, as it will, a precedent to be quoted 
and fallowed in all future time, I cannot consent to ignore or waive it as a light 
"matter, and thereby engraft , the idea into the republican Constitution of the 
United States that the executive is pariftnount and may dominate at will ovei 
the legislative brdvch of the government. 

Mr. Slanbery, counsel for the President and late Attorney General, has made 
a feeling appeal to us in behalf^of his client. He has seen hin^ ofien tempted 
hy had advice and knew that evil counsellors were around hiin more than once, 
but never discovered anything in him but loyalty to the Constitution and the 
laws. '* Yes, senators," srfys Mr. Stanbery, *• with all his faults, the Presideai 
has been more sinned against than sinning. Fear not to acquit him. The Con- 
stitution of the country is as safe in his bands from violence as it was in the 
hands of Washington." 

This appeal would be more apt not to go nnheeded if Mr. Stanbery him- 
self could be considered an impartial judge as to what course the President 
ought to pursue, and had not heretofore failed to discover anything in that man 
but loyalty ; but it is painful to be obliged to presume that Mr. Stanbery, as 
one of the chief advisers of the President's most obnoxious measures, is entitled 
to some share of the doubtful honor of our Chief Magistrate's present position. 

Neither the facts surrounding this case, nor those making up the history of 
President Johnson's adminit^tration, show evidences of good intent or justify 
future confidence. Ever since Andrew Johnson reached the Presidency, more 
or less pressure has been felt that it was necessary for Congress to renaain 
in session — adjourning late to meet early and at extraordinary and inconvenient 
season*: — lest grave evils and perplexing complic^itions should be precipitated 
upon the country by his headstrong, if not treacherous, action in the absence of 
the kgislative branch of the government. Decide the charges here in his favor 
now ; soy that he has done no wrong ; admit that the House of Representativec 
are all at I'ault, and Congress or the Senate never more need to remain here as 
the guardians of law and of a representative form of government, or as a bul- 
wark against the encroachments of executive power. President Johnson and 
all future Presidents may break laws or make appointments at will, and do any- 
thing which goes to make up the character of an uncurbed despot 

I am glad to remember that at the commencement of the late rebellion 
Andrew Johnson took a bold, outspoken stand in behalf of the Union, and that 
fact shall protect him, so far as my vote is concerned, from any other penalty 
for his recent great oflPences, than a simple removal from office. I- would not 
deprive him of the poor privilege of being a candidate for the suffrages of any 
portion of the people who may think him worthy, whether for Pres dent or 
alderman. But his appointment to office of men supposed corruptly to be 
putting more money into iheir own pockets than into the treasury ; his dis- 
creditable use of the pardoning power ; his unmasked threat in his last annual 
message that it might become proper for him to *' adopt forcible measures or 
such as might lead to foice" iu opposing an unconstitutional act of Congress; 
his appointment, in violation of law, to places of honor and trust, rebel.4 not 
able to take the oath of office, in preference to loyal men ; his malign attempts 
to foist upon the country his policy of restoring t;ie rebellious States without 
security for the future and against the measures of salutary reform proposed by 
Congress ; and his bitter and active efforts to defeat the adoption of the constitu- 
tional amendment proposed by the 39(h Congress, known as article 14, and 
known, i\ho, as the great seal of security for the broad principles of national 
freedom and human rights ; these facts, and such as these, do not allow me to 
gratuitously credit the President with good intent in the past, nor can I, not- 
withbtandiug his counsel's appeal, in the face of such a record, by a verdict of 
acquittal, become responsible for his conduct in the future. 
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Opinion of Mft. Senator Van Winkle. 

In the following remarl^s I have endeavored to state the conclusions to which 
I have arrived, with some reasons for them, and not to review the whole case. 
1 have, therefore, omitted tbe consideration of all questions raised in the course . 
of tiie proceedings which do not affect those conclusions : 

Conceding the constitutionality of the tenure- of-office act of March 2, 1867« 
there yet remain some questions to be disposed of before an intelligent answei 
can be given to the accusation or charge contained in the first article of impeach- 
ment. Senators are to pronounce upon this, a£ well as the charges in the other 
articles, by replying, under the oaths they have res[Jectively takeu, to the ques- 
tion, "Is the respondent, Andrew Johnson, President of the United States, 
guilty or not guilty of a high misdemeanor, (or crime, as the case may be,) cu 
charged in this article ?" I have, therefore, in each case, where I deemed it at 
all necessary, endeavored to present the charge stripped of immaterial verbiage, 
in order to ascertain more readily and certainly whether it describes a misde- 
meanor or crime. 

The first article alleges that the respondent did, unlawfully and in violation 
of the Constitution and laws, issue an order in writing for the removal of Edwin 
M. Stanton from the office of Secretary Jar the Department of War, with the 
intent to violate the act above referred to, and with the further intent, contrary 
to and in violation of the provisions of the said act, and contrary to the provis- 
ions of the Constitution, and without the advice and consent of the Senate, then 
in session, remove the said Stanton from his said office. 

The Constitution is silent on the stibject of removals from office, unless a rule 
on tbe subject may bo inferred from the provisions it contains relating to offices 
and officers. The only authoritative interpretation of its meaning in this rela- 
tion previous to the passoge of the teuure-of-office act is found in an act of Con- 
gress passed in 1789, and this concedes to the President alone the right to 
remove. The provisions of the tenure-of office act must therefore be examined 
in order 'to determine whether what is charged to have been done by the 
respondent was a violation of that act and of the Constitution. 

The plain and evident intention of the act'just referred to is that no person 
appointed to any office by and with the advice and consent of the Senate shall 
be removed therefrom, although he may be suspended iu certain specified cases, 
without the like advice and consent. There is no question that Mr. Stanton was so 
appointed to the office of Secretary of War, and was duly qualified to act therein. 
In order to prevent a removal from any such office the act provides, in effect, 
that the incumbent shall hold it until his surrcessor is iu like manner appointed 
and dnly qualified, unless the time is limited by law, and shall expire before 
each an appointment and qualification. The proviso in tbe first section does 
not, in my opinion, except any of the cabinet officers from the operation of the 
preceding clause of the same section, although, for the first time, it specifically 
limits their respective terms. If, as is alleged, the proviso leaves it doubtful as 
to the duration of Mr. Stanton's term, it is,iu my opinion, certain that at the time 
the said order in writing was issued his tenure was protected by the preceding 
clauie. In its very language he was, and is still, " holding a civil office to which 
he had been appointed by and with the advice and consent of the Senate," and 
the order in writing not only addresses him as SecretJiry Jbr the Department 
^f War, but asserts that his " functions as such will terminate on receipt of that 
communication." 

The sixth and only penal section of the act which refers to a case like that 
ander consideration provides that every removal, appointment, or employment 
made, had, or exercised contrary to the provisions of that act shall be deemed, 
and is thereby declared to be, a high misdemeanor. It therefore appears that 
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tLe act of tlus respondent complained of, if it was criminal, must be obnoxioofl 
to the provisions of this section. 

• The charge made by the first article is, that the respondent did " issoe an 
order in writing (which is set out at full length) for the removal of Edwin M. 
Stanton from the office of Secretary for the Department of War/' This is the 
whole of it, 80 far as the acts as distinguished from the intentions of the 
respondent are concerned. There is not even an allegatioo that the order in 
writing was ever delivered to, or sei-ved on, Mr. Stanton, or ever directed to bs 
so delivered or served, or that any attempU was made to deliver or serve it; or, 
in fact, that Mr. Stanton ever saw or heard of it. 

'As the or4er in writing is neither an appointment or employment it must have 
effected a removal, or have bc:en, at least, an attempt to remove, in order to con- 
stitute a violation of the act ; but no removal or attempt to remove is charged, 
and consequently the respondent could not have been guilty '* of a high misde- 
meaner, as charged in this (first) article." Had an attempt to remove been 
charged there was still no aveiment of even attempted delivery or service of the 
order in writing. " To issue," which means simply to send forth, cannot imply 
a delivery or service ; and if there is evidence of a delivery to be found in the 
proccediikgs it cannot be applicable to this article, in which there is no charge 
or averment. This objection may seem technical, but a consideration of the 
whole article will show that it is substantial, and that a service or delivery was. 
in fact, necessary to complete the alleged offence, especially if it is observed 
that the order in writing addressed to Mr. Stanton says, " Your functions as such 
(Secretary of War) wBl terminate upon receipt of this communication," and 
consequently not till then. It is, therefore, evident that the delivery to and 
receipt by Mr. Stanton of the order in wiiting was necessary to complete his 
removal from office, if any mere writing could have that effect. 

Admitting* that the intents of the respondent in issuing the order in writing 
were precisely as charged, it may be questioned whether they, together with 
the act done, constitute a high misdemeanor. Of course the iutent alone does 
not. It merely qualifies or characterizes the act, and however reprehensible the 
former may be the latter must be of itself unlawful. There is no clause in the 
act that foi^bids or denounces the mere issue, without some further act, of such 
a paper as the order in writing, and such an issue could not be even an attempt 
to remove from office. By the very terms of the order any intention to remove 
Mr. Stanton until he had received it is negatived, and there is no charge or alle- 
gation that he did receive it. 

It has been suggested that the answer of the respondent to the first article 
contains confessions which cure the defects above indicated. I'o this I reply 
that the answer cannot confess what is not chaiged. 

The second article is based upon the letter of authority issued and delivered 
by the respondent to General Lorenzo Thomas. It charges that the respondent, 
with intent to violate the Constitution and the tenure-of-office act, the Senate 
being then in session, and there being no vacancy in the office of Secretary of 
War, did issue and deliver to the said Thomas the aforesaid letter of authority, 
which is set out at full length. Referring to some remarks made above on the 
first article, it is plain that the issue and delivery of the letter of authority cao- 
not be a violation of the Constitution unless it is also a violation of the tenufs- 
of-office act, which is charged. In order, therefore, to ascertain whether the 
charge mad^ in the second article covers a misdemeanor the act itself most be 
reviewed. 

The most rigid examination of that act will fail to disclose that its provisions 
anywhere refer to an ad interim appointment, except in its second section 
where, in case of a suspension, such an appointment is authorized. The lan- 
guage, after stating what offence or misconduct will authorize a suspension, Ib 
Uiat *' in such case, and in no other," '^the President may suspend such officer, 
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and designate pome suitable person to perform temporarily tbe- duties of such 
officeii" &c. Here the suspeiisiou is the principal thing, and the temporary 
desigoatioQ the subordinate. This justifies the construction thalAhe words ** in 
such case, and no other/' mean that only such casi^s as are specified in the 
beginning of the section, occurring in a recess of the Senate, will autboiize sus- 
pension. They do not and cannot mean that in no other cAse shall there be a 
temporary desigaatiou or appointment. Such a conclusion is forbidden by the 
fact that temporary designations were, at the passage of the act, and still are, 
authorized by both law and custom. 

Turning to the penal sections of the tenure-of office act it will be seen that 
the fiAh applies only to those who accept, hold, or exercise any office or 
employment contrary to the provisions of that act ; and, as General Thomas is 
not upon trial, its further consideration may be dismissed. If, then, the 
respondent committed a misdemeanor under this article, the act or acts done by 
him mu8t have been such as are described in the sixth section. 

That section declares that "every removal, appointment, or employment 
made, had, or exercised, contrary to the provisions of this act, and the making, 
eignibg, sealing, countersigning, or issuing of any commission or letter of 
authority, for or in respect to any such appointment or employment,'' shall be 
deetned a high misdemeanor. Leaving out of consideration the word removal, 
which is not involved in the charge, the section includes only appointments and 
employments made, had, or exercised, contrary to the provisions of the tenure- 
of-office act, and certain acts relating to such appointments and empbyroeuts. 
As the latter are a consequence of the former, and as if the former was legal, 
the latter, in the same case, would be legal also ; and, in fact, there could be 
no employment without a previous appointment — the former may be considered . 
as included in the latter — so that if tbe appointment of General Thomas was 
legal, or the reverse, his employment wou.d bear the same character. 

It may be fairly questioned whether the authority conferred on General 
Thomas was in its nature an appointment, in the strict legal sense of that term. 
The letter set out in the article simply empowers and authorized him to act, and 
docs not use the word appoint, or any equivalent term. In the case of a sus- 
pension,* authorized by the second section, it is not said that the President may 
appoint, but that he may '* designate some suitable person," &c. The term 
appointment may be familiarly used in such cases ; but what is questioned is 
whether such is its proper legal application. Conceding this, however, it 
remains to inquire whether the appointment of General Thomas was, in the 
language of the penal sections, " contrary to the provisions of the act." It is 
very evident that the act refers everywhere to appointments made by and wi'h 
the consent of the Senate, except in the second section, an<i there so far only 
08 the same relates to the designation of a person to act ad interim in the e.ase 
of a suspension, which has been already noticed. It is very certain that an 
od interim appointment, designation, or authorization has never been hold, or, 
W) far as I am informed, even supposed to require the advice and consent of the 
Senate. It does not seem, therefore, that the letter of authority, as it is called 
in the article, is contrary to the provisions of the tenure-of-office act. As the 
making, signing, &c., of any letter of authority, made penal by the sixth sec- 
tion, must be for or in respect to such an appointment, &c., as is contrary to 
tbe proviifions of the act, and it has been shown that the letter of authority to 
General Tiiomas did not relate to such an appointment, the issue and delivery 
of it did not constitute a misdemeanor, as charged in the secoud article. 

The third article Is airo based upon the letter to General Thomas, which is 
Bet forth at length, but is not here called a letter of authority, but an appoint- 
ment. It is not charged to have been issued contrary to the tenure-of-office act ; 
but the remarks on tbe preceding article may properly be referred to here. The 
charge is that, under circumstances precisely similar to those stated in*the secoud 
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article, the respondent did, without authority of law, the Senate being in Besaion, 
appoint one Lorenzo Thomas to be Secretary for the Department of War ad 
interim, withofut the advice and consent of the Senate, with intent to violate the 
Constitution, no vacancy having happened in the said office during the recess of 
the Senate or existing at the time. 

It will be observed that it is not charged that the Secretary was not tempo- 
rarily absent from the office, or sick, in which cases the so-called appointment 
would have been legal. The act of the resportdent is alleged to have been done 
without authority of law, with intent to violate ihe Constitution. If it can be 
deemed a full appointment it was such a violation, for such appointments require 
the advice and consent of the Senate; but as the letter, the only evidence on 
the subject, shows it to have been only ad interim, and the ConstitutioH makes 
no mention of such appointments, it does not appear that it can be such a viola- 
tion. As to its being done " without authority of law," it can hardly be intended 
to assert that every act for which a special or general permission of law is not 
shown is unlawful and a misdemeanor. Yet this is the only ground on which 
the alleged act of the respondent is charged to be the latter. 

The fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh articles are severally based on an allied 
conspiracy of the respondent and General Thomas. It is sufficient to say as to 
these that there is no evidence before the Senate which furnishes proof of even 
a technical conspiracy. 

As to the eighth article, it may be remarked that the evidence relating to ita 
subject clearly shows that the ad interim appointment of General Thomas, or of 
any other person, would not have enabled the respondent " to control the dis- 
bursements of the moneys appropriated for the military service and the Depart- 
ment of War " any further than he legally might with Mr. Stanton or any other 
acceptable pei*son in the office. This negatives the alleged criminal intent. 

The ninth ^article is supported by evidence, and the alleged intents may be 
said to be disproved. 

The tenth article charges, in substance, that the respondent, designing and 
intending to set aside the rightful authorities and powers of Congress, attempt* 
to bring Congress and its several branches into disgrace, ridicule, ha^^n d, con- 
tempt, and reproach ; to impair and destroy the respect of the people for Con- 
gress and its legislative power and to excite the odium and resentment of (he 
people against Congress and the laws enacted by it ; in pursuance of such design 
and intent, openly and publicly made and delivered, with a loud voice, certain 
intemperate, inflammatory, and scandalous harangues, the particulars of which 
are set forth in the three specifications found in this article. It is pleasant to 
learn, as is disclosed at the end, that this design and intent of the respondent 
was in some manner frustrated, for it is there said that by means of the said 
utterances, declarations, threats, and harangues, the respondent had brought, 
not Congress, but "the high office of the President of the United States into 
coutempt, ridicule, and disgrace, to the great scandal of all good citizens." 
There may be more truth than poetry in this ; and if so, it is not the first case of 
an engineer *' hoist by his own petard." It may, nevertheless, be difficult to 
determine whether the ineffectual design and intention, or the accomplished 
result, constitutes the alleged misdemeanor. 

The difficulty, however, may be obviated by remembering that several of the 
original States, almost as a condition of their respective ratifications of the Con- 
stitution, insisted that certain amendments of that instrument should be adopted 
which, as to the most of them, was speedily done. The* first provides that 
" Congress shall make no law abridging the freedom of speech." This remaina 
in the Constitution, and is unquestionably of universal application. It seemB, 
therefore, that no such midemeanor as is charged in this article can be commi^ 
ted in this country. 

The eleventh aiticle alleges in substance that the respondent, by public 
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speech, declared and affirmed that the 39th Gongrees was not a constitutional 
Congress, authorized to exercise legislative power, but a Congress of only par', 
of the States, thereby denying and intending to deny that its legislation was 
valid or obligatory upon him, except in so far. as he saw fit to approve the same, 
and also thereby denying and intending to deny the power of the said 39th 
Congress to propose amendments to the Constitution of the United States.* 

I do not perceive or admit that those alleged intentions are proved, and in my 
remarks on the preceding article have expressed the opinion that declarations 
and affirmations made by public speech cannot constitute a criminal offence. 
This, howevejT, is of little importance, as the whole is merely introductory, and 
does not constitute or greatly, if at all, affect the charge which follows, on which 
the judgment of the Senate must be predicated. 

Giving to the language used it^ ordinary meaning and construction, it is some- 
what difficult to state the charge with entire certainty, as when stated it will be 
Been to involve the apparent anomaly of asserting that the respondent attempted 
to prevent the execution of an act of Congress by attempting to prevent the 
execution of two other acts of Congress, or rather by devising and contriving, 
and attempting to devige and contrive, means so to do. But 1 will endeavor to 
state in terms what the charge is, as it appears to me, after a careful and critical 
examination of the language used. 

The charge, in effect, is that, in pursuance of the said declaration, the respond- 
ent did unlawfully, and in disregard of the requirements of the Constitution, 
that he should take care that the laws be faithfully executed, attempt to prevent 
the execution of the tenure of-office act by unlawfully devising and contriving, 
and attempting to devise and contrive, means by which he should prevent Mr. 
Stanton from forthwith resuming the functions of his office, notwithstanding the 
refusal of the Senate to concur in his suspension ; and also attempted to pre- 
vent the execution of the said act by further unlawfully devising and contriving, 
and attempting to devise and contrive, means to prevent the execution of the 
army appropriation act of 18G7, and also to prevent the execution of the recon- 
struction act of the 2d of March, in the same year. 

As there is no specificatioa of any "means** so devised and contrived, and no 
sufficient proof of any attempt to interfere with the execution of the two last- 
mentioned acts, their further consideration may be dismissed. The only specific 
charge remaining is the devising and contriving, and attempting to devise and 
contrive, means by which he should prevent Mr. Stanton resuming his office 
tinder the circumstances stated ; ana, in fact, as the attempiifig to attempt to 
commit a misdemeanor is rather too remote to be in itself a misdemeanor, the 
naked charge is that the respondent attempted to prevent the execution of the 
tenure-of-office act by devising and contriving means, which are nowhere specified 
or described, by which he should prevent Mr. Sj^nton from forthwith i-esuming 
the functions of his office. The proof of this charge rests wholly upon the 
respondent's correspondence with General Grant, which is in evidence, and by 
which it appeai-8 that the respondent endeavored to induce the General, at a time 
previous to the correspondence, but while that officer was authorized to perform, 
and was performing, the duties of Secretary of War ad interimf to keep posses- 
sion of that office, and thereby prevent Mr. Stanton's resumption of it, or to 
surrender it in time to permit the induction of a successor for tnai purpose. 

This evidence, as far as it goes, is sufficiently explicit, but it remains to be 
determined whether the respondent is, in the words of the question to be pro- 
posed to every senator, and tg be answered by h;m under the oath he has taken, 
"guilty or not guilty of a high mit^demeanor, as charged in this article." It is, 
therefore, necessary to consider whether the charge it contains described a high 
mi^demc^anor ; and, if so, whether the respondent is guilty as charged. 

There can be no doubt that an actual prevention of the execution of a law by 
one whose duty it is to take care that the laws b» faithfully executed is a mis- 
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dt-meauor, and it may be conceded that an attempted prevention by pocb a per- 
son is aleo a misdemeanor ; but it may be doubted whether merely devising and 
contriving means by which such prevention might be effected is an attempt to 
commit the act which conatitutes the offence. *' Devising" is simply a mental 
operation, and while " contriving ** may have a broader signification, the connec- 
tion in which it is used here seems to restrict it. Even with the light thrown 
upon these words by the evidence, as above dted, they appear to imply nothing 
more than an intention to effect the alleged prevention. An intention, not fol- 
lowed by any aet, cannot constitnte an attempt to commit a misdemeanor, and 
the question to bo proposed must be answered negatively. 

It may be remarked that the evidence further discloses that the object of the 
respondent in his proposal to General Grant was to compel Mr. Stanton to in- 
stitute legal proceedings, by which his right to the office, denied by the respond- 
ent, could be tested. This would not have justified the alleged attempt bad 
it been actually made, but it would have qualified the intention, by showing 
that the object was not primarily to violate the law, and thus have at least 
tended to duiMaish the criminality involved in the illegal act. 
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A brief examination of the law will determine the character of the President's 
conduct in removing Stanton and appointing Thomas ad interim. The net 
to regulate the tenure of certain civil offices supercedes all former legislation 
on the questions involved in that removal and appointment. The 6tb section 
of the act declares : 

*' That every removal, appointin«*nt, or employmeDt made, had, or exercised contrary to the 
provisions of this net, and the makiuj^, sigiiiiig, scaliog. couotcrsi going, or iMuing of asj 
corami.ssion or letter of mUhoiity for or in respect to an^ such appoimmcDt or employmeot, 
shall he deemed, and arc hereby declared to bo, high misdemeanors, and, upon trial and con- 
viction thereof, every person guilty thereof shall oe punished by a fine not exeetxiing tea 
thousand dollars, or by impiisoumont not exceeding five years, or both said punishments, in 
the discretion of the courts." 

The same penalties are imposed for issuing orders or giving letters of author- 
ity for or in respect to removals and appointments which are prohibited by law 
that are imposed in cases of actual removals and appoiAtUicnts. it matters not 
whether Stanton was actually removed or Thomas actually appointed ad interim, 
the iHsuancc of the oider for the removal and the giving the letter of authority 
to Thomas are admitted. If the power was wanting either to remove Stanton 
or to appoint Thomas, the President is guilty of a high misdemeanor, on the 
admitted facts. The questions, then, to be detern lined are, was the removal of 
Stanton and the appointment or employment of Thomas, or either of them, 
unlawful ? The body of the first section declares : 

•' That every person holding any civil office to which he has been appointed by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, and every person who shall hereatier be appointed to any 
such office and shall become duly qualified to act therein, is, and shall he, entitled to holJ 
such office until a successor shtill have been in like manner appointed and duly qualified, 
except as hertin otheriri»c providf^d.*' 

This language, if unqualified by any other provisions of the act, would extend 
the t< rm of all officers therein described (includirg Mr. Stanton, Secretary of 
War,) until a removal by the appointment and qualification of a successor a» 
therein j^rorided. It also prescribes the manner in which removals and appoint- 
ments may be effected, and prohibits all other modes of icmovals and appoint- 
ments. The term of office and the mode of vacating and filling office are tie 
three distinct propositions of the body of the first section of the ai-t. There 
must be no departure from these propositions, except as therein (that is, in that 
act,) otherwise provided. All former acts of Congress providing a d ffereut 
te: m or a different mode of a|)pointment or removal arc by this section repealed 
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Any practice of the governmeDt inconsistent with tbe provisions of this law is 
prohibited. This dispenses with the necessity of examining former acts or 
former practice concerning any matter within the scope and meaning of this 
section. There can be no qualification to this language not found in the act 
itself. It does not read, except as the practice of the government or former acta 
of Congress may prescribe, but it does read, except a$ herein otherwise pro- 
vided. Can the legislative will, in repealing former acts or changing existing 
practice, be more clearly expressed than to declare a rule and lUso to declare 
that it shall be the only rule ? The body of the first section clearly prohibited 
the removal of Stanton and the appointment of Thomas ad interim. If these 
acts were not in violation of law, it was because they were authorised by other 
provisions in the act itself. The interpretation of the act, then, so far as it 
effects the President, depends upon the question, what is therein otherwise pro- 
Tided ? Is it therein provided that he may do the acts complained of? If so, 
he obeyed the law; if not, he violated it. The limitations or exceptions upon 
the first section are four. One relates to removals, one to appointments, and 
two relate to the term of office. The former are contained in the second section, 
and the latter are found in the fourth section and the proviso to the first. The 
second section reads as follows : 

** That when any officer appointed as aforeftaid^exceptiDg jnd^s of the United Slates coarts, 
shall daring a recess of the Senate, be shown, bjr ovidence satisfactory to the President, to bo 
euilty of misconduct in office, or crimen or for any reason shall become incapable or legally 
dlsnualified to perforin its duties, in such case, and in no other ^ the President may suspend 
8!icn officer and designate some suitable person to perform temporarily the duties of such 
office until the next meeting of the Senate, and until the case shall be acted upon by the 
Henate, and such {person so desicnoated shall take the oaths and give the bonds required by 
law, to be taken and given by the person duly appointed to till such office, and in such case 
it shall be the duty of tbe President within twenty days after the 6rst day of such next meet- 
in{f of the Senate, to report to the Senate such suspension, with the evidence and reasons for . 
his action in the case, and the name of the i>erson so desifruated to perform the duties of such ■ 
tiffice. And if the Senate shall concur in such suspension and advise and consent to the 
removal of such officer, they shall so certify to the President, who may thereupon remove 
such officer, and by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, appoint another person 
to snch office. But if the Senate ••■hall refuse to concur in snch suspension, such officer so 
suspended shall forthwith resume the functions of his office, and the powere of the person so 
pertorramg its duties in his stead shall cease, and the official salary and emoluments of such 
officer, shall, during such suspension, belong to the person^ performing the duties thereof, 
and not to the officer so suspended." 

The emphatic language is '• in such case and no other'^ tbe President may sus- 
pend and det5ignate a person to perform the duties of said office temporarily. 
Phis suspension and temporary appointment limit two of the general propositions 
iu the first section, first, a temporary removal may be made by the President 
alone at the timea and in the cases therein provided, but iu no other. This 
limits the first section so that in substance the act declares that no person now 
in office, or who may hereafter be in office Tby and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, shall be removed by the President alone without the advice and 
consent of the Senate to the appointment of a successor, except in recess of the 
Senate, wh^n the President may suspend for the causes set forth in the second 
section of this act, and in no other case whatever. The other general proposi- 
tion of the first section which is limited by the second section relates to appoint- 
ments. 

Upon the question of appointment, to ^an office held by another, the first 
and second sections contain all existing statutory regulations. The substance 
of these two sections bearing upon the question under consideration is, that no 
person shall be appointed by the President alone, to an office where there is 
no vacancy, and which office is, by law, to be filled by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, without such advice and consent except in cases 
of suspension in the recess of the Senate arising under the provisions of 
the second section of this act, and in such case and no other the President may 
make temporary appointment, as therein provided. The temporary suspension and 
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appointment are limitations upon the positive language of the first section, and are 
qualifications therein otherwise provided, and the only qualifications anywhere 
appearing in the act to the general rule requiring the advice and consent of the 
Senate to an appointment, and prohibiting all removals, except through such 
appointment. It is true the removal is not complete, but it is the first step towards 
it, and is an actual suspension from office without the advice and consent of the 
Senate to the appointment of a successor, and it is also true that the appointment 
is only temporary, but the appointee, contrary to the provisions of the first sec- 
tion, enters upon the discharge of the duties of the office without any action of 
the Senate. 

This is all the statutory law which bears upon the question under considera- 
tion, namely the removal of Stanton and the appointment of Thomas <id interim, 
and it positively prohibits that removal and appointment by the President alone. 
The President recognized the binding force of this law in the suspension of 
Stanton and appointment of General Grant ad interim, and in several other 
cases, and his subsequent disregard of its plain provisions cannot be pleaded as 
an inadvei-tance. The two other exceptions to the first section do not relate to 
the mode of vaca'ting or filling office, which is the subject of inquiry, bat to the 
term of office. The only reason for an examination of these exceptions in this 
connection is to exclude any inference that provision is made in the act either 
for removing Stanton or appointing Thomas ad interim. 

The fourth section reads as follows : 

" That nothinein this act coDtained shall be constraed to extend the term of anyc^ce the 
duration of which is limited by law.** 

This section leaves unchanged the term of office as fixed by law, notwith- 
standing the general language of the first section that such term shall extend 
until the appointment and qualification of a successor. The ppoviso contuios 
the other limitation and relates to the term of certain designated offices, but 
contains no exception to the general rule as to removals or appointments. The 
language is " Provided, That the Secretary of State, of the Treasury, of War, 
of the Navy, and of the Interior, the Postmaj^ter General, and the Attorney 
General shall hold their offices respectively for and during the term of the 
President by whom they may have been appointed, and for one month there- 
aft-er, subject to removal bj^ and with the advice and consent of the Senate " 
Nothing is more certain than that this proviso is silent, both as to removals and 
appointments by the President alone. The proviso fixes a limit on the term of 
the offices therein named, but makes lio other exception. If it be contended that 
the language is obscured, how does that obscurity help the President, for no pos>sible 
construction can make it confer the authority to do what is prohibited in the body 
of the section, namely, to remove an officer and appoint another to fill his plaee 
ad interim without the advice and consent of the Senate. When the President 
found that he was prohibited from removing, suspending, or appointing, except 
as in said act provided, it was enough for him to know that nothing in thf- act 
authorized him to remove Sfanton and appoint Thomas ad interim, Stanton^s 
appointment was for an indefinite term, and he was still in office on the 2 1st day 
of February, 1868. It makes no difierence what his term of office was or by 
whom appointed. The mode adopted to put him out was prohibited. There is 
no reason, in view of the conduct of the parties or the language of the law, to 
support the suggestion that the law was retroactive and operated to terminate 
Stanton's office one month after Johnson became President. Such a construc- 
tion would not only be inconsistent with the whole conduct of the President- 
in recognizing Stanton as Secretary of War, but would be in violation of the 
well-established rule of statutory construction that no law shall have a retfo- 
active eflfect, unless the will of the law making power be so clearly expressed 
as to be wholly inconsistent with any other interpretation. This law, withoat 
any violation of liuiguage or principles of construction, applies to the present 
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and to the fntare. and was so understood, until it became important to change or 
pervert m obviona meaning. 

The President understood the law on the 2d of March, 1867, when he sent 
his veto message to Congress. (Page 38 of Record.) 

He says in that message, *• In effect the bill provides that the President shjll' 
not remove from their places any of the civil officers whose terras of service are 
not limited by law without the advice and consent of the Senate of the United 
States." Then it included any civil officers whatever. Now it includes somo 
and excludes others. 

I am aware that a constitutional question has been raised upon the denial of 
the right of the President to remove from office, which I need not discuss after 
the repeated votes of the Senate affirming the constitutional validity of such a 
law. But no one has contended or will contend that the President could make 
any appointment for any temporary purpose whatever, without the authority of 
law, and he certainly cannot do so against a plain statute. The issuance of the 
letter of authority for the appointment or employment of Thomas is expressly 
declared to be a misdemeanor. It is no answer to the admitted constitutional 
power of Congreas to pass the law to say that cases might arise in which it 
might be inconvenient if the President were deprived of the right to fill tempo- 
rary vacancies. That would be a matter for the legislative department to decide, 
and besides no such case had arisen when Thomas was appointed or employed, 
but on the contrary Mr. Stanton was in office and fully qualified to discharge 
the duties of the Department of War. It is no excuse for violating a law to 
say that cases may arise when the law would work inconveniences particularly 
when no inconvenience exists in the given case. No precedent has been found 
in the history of the government for the removal of Stanton and the appoint- 
ment of Thomas ad interim. They are in direct violation of the Constitution 
and cannot be justified or cfxcused oy practice, if such practice has existed. 

Ueorpation is not to be tolerated against the express provisions of written 
law and against the protest of the Senate after mature consideration. I regard 
the removal of Stanton and the appointment of Thomas as parts of the same 
transaction. The two acts taken together in defiance of law and the decision 
of the Senate, constitute a bold and deliberate attempt to dispense with the pro- 
vision of the Constitution which makes the advice and consent of the Senate 
necessary to the appointment to office. For if the President can remove the 
Secretary of War and appoint a person ad interim to fill the place, the advice 
and consent of the Senate are of no conseqnence. This would authorize him 
to remove all executive officers, civil and military, ahd put persons into these 
offices suitable to his purposes, who might remain in office indefinitely. He 
might or he might not nominate to the Senate. If he should condescend to do 
80 he might nominate the persons holding ad interim^ and the Senate could only 
choose whether it would confirm the nominees or let the same persons continue* 
cd interim. The Senate could in that case choose as to the character of the 
commissions, but would have no voice as to the character of the officers. But 
suppose the President should nominate different persons from the ad inierim 
appointees, which peraons would of course be also the choice of the Executive, 
and in that event tiie Senate might confirm or allow the ad interim officers to 
controne to discharge the duties of the respective offices: In that case the 
Senate would have the poor privilege of choosing between two instraments of 
the President. If this can be done in the case of the Secretary of War, it can 
be done in all cases of executive offices, civil and military. The whole power 
of the goverament would then be in the hands of one man. He could then 
have his tools in all the offices through whom alone the civil and military power 
of the United States could be exercised. To acquit Andrew Johnson is to 
tffinn this power in the present and all future presidents. 

The motives of the President in deliberately violating law cannot be consid- 
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ered. Such a deftnce might be pet np in every criminal cnee. He does not claim 
that hedid not intend toipgue the order for the removal of Stapton and iesue the letter 
for the appointment of Thomas ad interim. If either of these acta was a mis- 
demeanor, he intf iided to commit a misdemeanor The question of intention or 
motive can only le material where doubt exipts ns to voluntary or deliberate 
cliaracter of the offence. My conclusion is that the President deliberately vio- 
lated the law botli in ibsuing the order for the removal of Stanton and in giving 
the letter of authority to Thomas, and that all the articles involving a charge 
of either of thofo acts ought to be sustained if we desire to preserve the just 
balance of the co-ordinate departments of the government and vindicate the 
authority of law. 



Opinion of Mr. Senator Davis. 

The subject of Impeachment is provided for in the Constitution by several 
clauses, which I will quote: 

Tbe House of Ropresentntives shall have the solo power of impeachment 

The Senate shall liayo the sele power to try all impeachments. When sitting for that pur- 
pose they shaH be on oath or affirmation. When the President of the Unite<l States is trkd 
the Chief Justice shall preside; and no person shall be convicted without the concurrence of 
two-thirds of the members present. 

Tbe President, Vice-President, and all civil officers of the United Stated shall be removed 
from office on iaipeachment for aud conviction of treason, biibery, or other high crimes and 
misdenieaijors 

.Tiidgn»cnt in cases of impeachment shall not extend further than to removal from office and 
disqualification to hold and enjoy any office of honor, trust, or profit uuder the United States; 
but the party convicted shall, nevertbeleas, be liable and subject to indictment, trial, judg- 
ment, and puuishntent according to law. 

Our system of impeachment has not been transferred from any other govern- 
ment, nor was ita organization confided to Congress ; but the cautious statesmen 
who founded our government incorporated it in and built it up as part of the 
Constitution itself. They enumerated its essential features and made it sui gen- 
eris. 1. No person but civil officers of the United States are subject to impeach- 
ment. 2. The Senate is constituted the court of impeachment. 3. The Cbitf 
Justice of the United States id to preside over the court when the President is 
uuder trial, and the Vice-President or President pro tempore of the Senate in 
all other cases. 4 No conviction can take place unless two-thirds of tbe sena- 
tors present concur. 5. No impeachment can be made but for treasoo, bribery, 
or other high crimes and • misdemeanors against the United States. 6. Judg- 
ment rif impeachment cannot extend to death or other corporal punishment, or 
fine or imprisonment ; but is restricted to removal from and disqualification to 
hold office ; but the party convicted, nevertheless, to be liable and subject to 
indictment, trial, judgment, and punishment according to law. The ofifenders, 
offHnccs,*court, and punishment are all distinctly impressed with political features 

But the prosecution has assumed two strange and untenable positions in tbe 
course of this trial. 1. That the Senate, in the performance of the present most 
important office and duty, is not a court It is certainly not a legitlcUive body, 
nor ixercising legislative powers; it is not an advisory council connected ipi 
common function with the President. What, then, is it? Most of the States 
had previously to the formation of the Constitution organized their several tri- 
bunals to try cases of impeachment, and by some they had been denominated 
courts of impeachment, and all had invested them with the powers and attributes 
of courts. They were universally held to be courts. The ConstitutioB invest! 
the Senate with the sole power to try all impeachments. To try is to examine 
a case judicially by the rules of law, and to apply thtm to the legal evidence 
taken in the trialr and to render the judgment ot the law upon the claims of tbe 
parties according to the evidence. The phmseg *• to try," ♦» tried," "convicted," 
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"conviction," and ''judgment" are all used in the Gonstitotion in connection 
with impeachment and the proceedings in it. Those words, in connection with 
their context, establish, organise, and describe a court ; and as applied to the 
Senate necessarily constitute it a conrt wiih jurisdiction to try all cases of 
imoeachment 

« The Senate now and for this occasion is a court of impeachment for the trial 
of the President of the United States, and, like all other courts, is bonnd by the 
law and the evidence properly applicable to the case. 

The other novel position of the prosecution — that on this trial the Senate '* is 
a law to itself" — is still more extraordinary. The power conferred by the Oon- 
stltoiion on the Senate when trying impeachment is limited and wholly judicial, 
and the idea of combining with it any legislative power whatever is not only 
without any warrant, but is in direct hostility to the fundamental principle of 
our government, which separates and makes naturally impassable all its legisla- 
tive and judicial power. But the position that the Senate, when trying an 
impeachment, is " a law to itself," is bound by no law, may decide the case as 
it wills, is illimitable and absolute in the performance of special, restricted, judi- 
cial functions in a limited government, is revoltingly absurd. On the trial of 
any impeachment Uie Senate has no more authority to make or disregard law 
than it has to make or disregard facts; and it would be as legitimate and proper 
and decorous 'for the managers, in relation to the evidence in this case, to 
announce to the Senate, '* You are witnesses to yourselves," as *' Yon are a law 
to yourselves." No conrt has any right or power to make or disregard either 
law or evidence in the trial of any case; and a court which would act upon and 
avow that rule of conduct would be execrated by mankind. There is a particu- 
lar and emphatic contrary obligation on this cou;t, for each one of its members 
has individually made a solemn appeal to God " that in all things appertaining 
to the trial of the impeachment of Andrew Johnson, President of the United 
States, now pending, he will do impartial justice according to the Constitution 
and the laws." 

One of the leading and inflexible laws which bind this court is embodied in 
the Constitution in these words : 

No person shall bo removed from office but on impeachment for and conviction of treason, 
bribery, or other high crimes and misdemeanors. 

That is the category of all impeachable offences, and they must be acts 
declared by the law of the United States to be treason or bribery, or some other 
olE&nee which it denominates a ** high crime or misdemeanor." The laws which 
define impeachable offences may be ihe Constitution, or acts of Congress, or the 
common law, or some other code, if adopted either by the Constitution or act of 
Congress. No common-law offence, as such merely, can sustain the impeach- 
Boent of any officer ; but to have that authority it must have become a part of 
the law of the United States by being adopted by the Constitution or some act 
of Congress, and would have operation and effect only to the extent thtit it was 
consistent with the provisions, principles, and general spirit of the Constitution. 

No respectable authority has ever maintained that all offences merely against 
the common law, or merely against public morals or decency, were impeachable 
under our Constitution. Story has argued, in support of the position, that some 
offences against the common law, and not made so by act of Congress, are 
impeachable ; but he states his premises so generally and vaguely that it is 
impoBBiUe to obtain a full and clear comprehension of his meaning. He 
neitber asserts the broad proposition that all common-law offences are impeach- 
able, nor does he attempt to define or describe generally those that are, but con- 
tents himself with the position, vaguely and hesitatingly taken and maintained, 
that there are common-law offences which are offences against the United States 
and which are impeachable ; but how or where, or by what language of the Con- 
stitotion or law of Congress, they become offences against the United States he 
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does not attempt to show. But he distinctly admits tbnt to be impeachable the 
offence must be against the United States. 

The idea of prosecuting and punisliing an act as an offence which no law has 
made an offence, all must reject. Treason, bribery, high crimes and misde* 
?n('anors are technical terms, found in the common law, and that express certaia 
classes of offences ; but the common law, in whole or part, is not neceisarily (K 
per se the law of the United States, and to become so must be adopted by the 
Constitution or an act of Congress, and not otherwise There is no provision 
or words in the Constitution which expressly or by implication adopts the com- 
mon law. When it was before the conventions of the States on the question of 
their ratification of it, that it did not adopt the common law was frequently and 
strenuously objected to, especially in the convention of Virginia ; and no one 
denied the truth of that position. The courts, federal and State, and the pro- 
f« ssion generally, have, up to the present time, held that there is no adoption of 
the common law by the Constitution of the United States, and there never has 
been any by act ot Congress. 

But this precise question has been decided by the Supreme Court in the neg- 
ative, and more than once. Hudson & Goodwin were indicted under the com- 
mon law, in the circuit court of the district of Connecticut, for a libel against the 
government of the United States ; and the case was taken up to the Supreme 
Court, which decided without any announced difference of opimon among its 
members, and with the full approbation of Pinckney , Attorney General, thad the 
courts of the United States have no common law jurisdiction in cases of libel or 
any other crimes against the United States; but that, by the principles of general 
law, they have the power to fine for contempt, to iraprisonfor contumacy, and to 
enforce the observance of their orders, &c; that the legislative authority of the 
Union must first make an act a crime, affix a punishment to it, and declare the 
court that shall have jurisdiction. (7 Cranch, 32.) The court, in the case of 
the United Sutes vs, Coolidge, (1 Wharton, 415,) being an indictment under 
the common law, for rescuing a prize at sea, recognized the authority of the pre- 
vious case, and dismissed the icidictm(fnt. Judge Story sat in both cases, and 
was the only judge who expressed a dissent in the latter case from the ruling of 
that court. 

The common law, in whole or part, has been adopted by the constitntions or 
statutes of most of the St^ites ; but in Louisiana it has never been made to super- 
sede the civil law, nor the Partidas in Florida. The courts of the United States 
recognize and adopt, not the criminal, but the civil portion of the common law, 
generally to the extent to which it has been appropriated by a iState, in all cases 
arising in that State within their jurisdiction ; but not as the common law, nor as 
the law of the United States, but as the law of the pariicular State. In States 
that have not appropriated the common law in whole or part, the United States 
courts adopt such other law generally as they have established for the govern- 
ment of ^ses arising in them respectively. I3ut this adoption by the courts of 
the United States of the laws of the States never extends to criminal or penal 
cases, but is restricted to those of a civil nature. No State ever executes in any 
form the penal laws of another State, and the United States only their own penal 
laws, and they exist in no other form than acts of Congress. 

The State of Marylar;d adopted the common law, and on the organi2ation of 
the Diatiict of Columbia, Congress recognized and continued the laws of that 
State in HO much of it as had been ceded by Ma: yland. But the laws so adopted 
by Congress were local to the Maryland portion of the District; they did not 
extend to the part of it ceded by the State of Virginia, in which Congress adopted 
and continued in the same way the laws of Virginia. As the laws of each State 
■ are local and distinctive, so aie the laws of Maryland and Virginia, which were 
adopted by Congress for the Distiict of Columbia on its organization, local and 
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diitiDCtive to the portions of the District that were ceded hj those States * 
respectively. 

Treason, bribery, and other offences of the nature of high crimes and misde- 
meanors, to be impeachable, must be crimes against the general law of the United 
States, and punishable in their courts of the localities where committed. Thus, 
treason against the United States is an impeachable offence, whether it be com- 
mitted in any State or Territory, or the District of Columbia ; and so of any 
other act to be impeachable, it must be an offence by the laws of the United 
States, if perpetrated anywhere within its boundary. That an act done in the 
portion of this District ceded by the State of Maryland would be an impeach- 
able offence, and a similar act done in any place beside in the United States 
would not be impeachable, is sustained by neither law nor reason. Such an 
offence would be against the District of Columbia, not against the United States. 
The law of impeachment is uniform and gcueral, not various and local, and it 
has no phase restricted to the District of Columbia, as has been assumed by the 
prosecution. 

Then, besides treason and bribery, which are impeachable by the Constitu- 
tion, to make any other act an impeachable offence it must not only be defined 
and declared to be an offence, but it mupt be stamped as a high crime or misde- 
meanor by an act of Congress. The words **high crimes and misdemeanors" 
do not define and create any offence, but express, generally and vjiguely, crim- 
inal nature, and of themselves could not be made to sustain an indictment or 
other proceeding for any offence whatever ; but a law must define an offence, 
and affix one of those terms to it to make it a constitutional ground of impeach- 
ment. And this is not all; the offence in its nature must have the type of 
heinous moral delinquency or grave political viciousness, to make an officer 
committing it amenahle to so weighty and unfrequent a responsibility as im- 
peachment. He may have been guilty of a violation of the Sabbath or of pro- 
fane swearing, or of breaches of the mere forms of law, and if they had been 
declared offences by act of Congress, with the prefix of " high crime" or **high 
misdemeanor" attached to them, they would not be impeachable offences. They 
would be too trivial, too much wanting in weight and State importance to evoke 
po grave, so great a remedy. Nor would any crime or offence whatever against '" 
a State, or against religion or morality, be a cause for impeachment, unless such 
an act had been previously declared by a law of Congress to be a high crime or 
a high misdemeanor, and was in its character of deep turpitude. 

It results from this view of the law of impeachment, that as none of the arti- 
cles against the President charge him with treason or bribery, which arc made 
impeachable offences by the Constitution, they, or some one of them, must allege 
against bim the doing of an act or acts which a law of Congress has declared 
to be an offence against the United States, and denominated it to be, and in its 
vicious nature it must be a high crime or high mit*demeanor, and that the Pres- 
ident did that act with a criminal intent to violate the law, to autliorize this 
court to convict him and pronounce judgment that he be removed from office. 

I will now proceed to the examination of the offences charged in the several 
articles. The first charges the President with the commission of a high mis- 
demeanor in having sent a letter to Edwin M. Stanton, Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of War, dismissing him from office while the Senate was in session, in ^-io- 
lation of the act of Congress ** to regulate the tenure of certain civil offices." 

Article two charges the President with the commission of a high misdemeanor 
in having delivered his letter to Lorenzo Thomas directing him to assume pos- 
session of the War Department and to pci-form its duties ad interimf the Senate 
being then in session, and without its advice and consent, there being no vacancy 
in the office of Secretaiy of the Department of War, in violation of his oath of 
office, the Constitution of the United Slates, and the act of Congress aforesaid. 

Article four charges the President of unlawfully conspiring with Lorenzo 
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Thomas, witb intent, by intiroidatioD and threats, to prevent Edwin M. Stanton, 
Secretary of War, iVom holding said office, in violation of the Goustitation of 
the United States and the •* act to define and punish certain conspiracies," 
Trhereby be committed a high crime in office. 

Article six charges the President of having conspired with Lorenzo Thomas, 
by forge, to seize, take, and posseps the property of the United States, in the 
Department of War, in violation of the civil office tenure act, whereby he com- 
mitted a high crime in office. 

The third, fifth, seventh, and eighth articles charge the same matter, in 
somewhat different form, as is embodied in the other four articles ; and I pro- 

?iose to consider the charges of the whole eight as growing out of the act of the 
^resident in sending his letter to Stanton removing him from the office of Sec- 
retary of War, and his letter to Thomas to take charge ad interim of it. Those 
two letters comprehend the substance of dl the ofi^noes charged against the 
President in the first eight articles. 

The ninth article charges the President, 'as Commander-in-Chief of the army, 
of having attempted to induce Greneral Emory, an army officer, to disobey the 
law of Congress requi: ing army orders from the President, or Secretary of 
War, to be transmitted through the General of the army, and was guilty thereby 
of a high misdemeanor in'office. 

To this article three answers may be made : 

1. The act does not make an attempt to induce a military officer to disobey 
it. whether committed by the President or other person, any offence. 

2. The evidence not only does not sustain, but disproves that charge against 
the President. 

3. U the charge had been sustained by the proof, the President, as Com- 
mander-in-chief, has the absolute and unquestionable right to issne military 
orders directly, and without the intervention of another officer, to any officer or 
soldier whatever ; and the provision of the act on which this article is based ifl 
an unconstitutional and flagitious attempt by Congress to subordinate, in a 
measure, the Commander-in chief to the General of the army. 

The tenth article is based wholly on passages taken from several public 
speeches made by the President, not in hid official character bat as a private 
citizen, to assembled crowds of the people, by whom he was called out and 
urged to address them. Whatever of improper matter, manner, or spirit are in 
those public addresses was provoked by gross insults then offered to him, which, 
thougn not a justification, is much palliation. The President was then exer- 
cising a right which our fathers held inviolable, and which they intended should 
never be invaded, and for the protection of which they made this special amend- 
ment to the Constitution : 

Congress shall make no law abridging the freedom of speech or the press. 

For the Senate, as a court of impeachment, to set up to be *' a law to itself," 
and impeach the President as guilty of a high cnme and misdemeanor for 
exercising a liberty which the founders of our government deemed so valuable, 
so necessary to the preservation of their freedom, as to declare in their funda- 
mental law should never be abridged, would violate that fundamental law and 
shock the free spirit of America. The basing of an article of impeachment on 
those speeches of the President is calculated to bring down upon the whole 
proceeding the suspicion and revulsion of a free people, and it ought to be dis- 
missed from this court as containing no impeachaole matter. 

The 11th article charges that Andrew Johnson, President of the United 
States, was guilty of a high misdemeanor in declaring and affirming in sub- 
stance " that the thirty-ninth Congress of the United States was not a Con- 
gress of the United States authorized by the Constitution to exercise lerislative 
power under the same, but, on the contrary, was a Congress of omy p«rt 
of the States." This is not the language proved in the case to have been di^d 
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by the President on any occasion ; and if he had used it, he could not bo 
impeached for it, because there is no law which makes the use of such language 
by the President, or any person, a high crime or misdemeanor or any offence, 
and any act of Congress declaring it to be an offence would be unconstitutional 
and void as abridging the freedom df speech. This article also charges — 

That the said Andrew Johnson, President of the United States, did, unlawfatl^^and in 
disreffard of the requirement of the Constitntion that he should take care that the laws be 
laithmlly executed, attempt to prevent the execution of an act entitled ** An act reg^Iatin? 
the tenure of certain civil offices," by unlawfully devising and contriving means by which 
he should prevent Edwin M. Stanton from forthwith resuming the functions of the office gf 
Secretary for the Department of War, notwithstanding the refusal of the Senate to concur 
in the suspension theretofore made by said Andrew Johnson of said Edwin "M, Stanton from 
eaid office. 

To this charge it may be answered — it is made in terms t^o general and vague 
to require any answer — that the unlawful means which the President devised 
and contrived to prevent Ed^in M. Stanton from forthwith resuming the func- 
tions of the office of Secretary of War, are not described or set out by any 
language whatever; and that act or any law of Congress does not maKe the 
devising or contriving of any means to prevent Edwin M. Stanton or any other 
civil officer whom the President has removed from office, and in whose removal 
the Senate has refused to concur, from resuming the duties of the office from 
which he has been so removed, a high crime or misdemeanor, or any offence ; 
and said civil-office-tenure bill, so far as it restricts the President's power to 
remove said Stanton, is not consistent with, but in derogation of, the Constitu- 
tion, and null and void. 

And the eleventh article charges also that Andrew Johnson, President of the 
United States, devised and contrived other unlawful means to prevent the exe- 
cution of an act entitled "An act making appropriations for the support of the 
army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1868, and for other purposes ;" and 
also to prevent the execution of an act entitled "An act to provide for the more 
efficient government of the rebel States," Upon this last charge it may be 
observed — there is no description of facts setting out the means which the 
President devised and contrived to prevent the execution of either of the acts 
therein referred to— that the devising and contriving means to prevent the exe- 
cation of said acts, or either of them, is not made a high crime or misdemeanor 
by them, or any law ; that there is no evidence that he did devise and contrive 
any means to prevent the execution of said acts, or either of them ; and that the 
act first referred to, in the part which the President is charged to have violated, 
and the last act, wholly, are unconstitutional, null and void. Thus, it is shown, 
on these several grounds, that there is nothing in the eleventh article ou which 
the President can be impeached. 

Some of the articles charge the President with the commission of high mis- 
demeanors, and others of high crimes in the violation of his official oath and of 
the Constitution generally. The Constitution has no provision declaring a vio- 
lation of any of its provisions to be a crime ; that is a function of the legisla- 
tive power, and it has passed no law to make violations of the Constitution, or 
of ojticial oaths, by the President or any other officers, crimes. 

The articles of impeachment seem to be drawn with studied looseness, dupli- 
city and vagueness, as with the purpose tp mislead ; certain it is, if their matter 
chained to be criminal had been separately, concisely, and distinctly stated, this 
court, and especially its many members who are not lawyers, would have had a 
'much more ready comprehension of it. I will not take up and consider the 
other articles seriatim, but will gfoup their matter under three heads : 1. The 

* removal of Mr. Stimton from the office of Secretary of War. 2. The designation 
of General Thomas to take charge of that office ad interim. 3. The alleged 
conspiracies of the President with Thomas to prevent, by intimidation and force, 
Stanton from acting as Secretary of War, and to take possession of the property 
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of the United States in his cualody. The letter of the President to Mr. Stan- 
ton, informing him that he was thereby removed from office as Secretary of War, 
is chai'ged to be a high misdemeanor, and in violation of the act to regnlate the 
tenure of certain civil offices. 

The fifth and sixth sections of that act are the only parts of it which define 
and create any offences, and I will quote them both in their order : 

If any person shallf contrary to the provisions of this act, accept any appointment to, or 
employment in any office, or shall hold or exercise, or attempt to hold or exercise, any such 
office or employment, be shall be deemed, and is hereby declared to be guilty of a high, mis- 
degneanor, &.c. 

This provision might apply to General Thomas, the ad interim employ^, but 
pinnot include the President. 
The sixth section enacts : 

That every removal, appointment, or employment made, had, or exercised, contraiy to the 
provisions of this act, and the making, signing, sealing, countersi^ng, or issuing of any 
commission or letter of authority for or in respect to any such appointment or employment,, 
shall be deemed, and are hereby declared to oe, high misdemeanors, &c. 

The President's letter to Mr. Stanton is not, in fact, his removal from office, 
though it was intended to procure it ; but he refused obedience to it, persisted 
in holding the office of Secretary of Wat, and still continues in it and the actual 
discharge of its duties. The President's letter to him did not remove him in 
ifact, and if the civil-office-tenure act be constitutional it did not in law ; and he is 
now, and has been ever since, notwithstanding the President's letter dismissing 
him, in fact and law, in office. It is contended by the prosecution that the letter 
of dismission is against the Constitution and the law, and has no legal effect 
whatever. Stanton was at its date, in fact, in possession of the office and per- 
forming its duties, and has so continued to the present time, and on this theory 
of the prosecution there has been no removal of him in fact or in law. And u 
that theory be unsound, and the President have the power by the Constitution 
to remove him, and the act of Congress proposing to restrict that power is con- 
sequently void, his removal was and is dejure valid. In one aspect there is a 
removal proper and constitutional ; in the other there is no removal of Mr. 
Stanton. 

But these ai'e the great questions in the case : Is the first section of the 
civil-office-tenure act in conflict with the Constitution, void, and of no effect I 
Does that section cover the case of the removal of Mr. Stanton ? Did the 
President, in writing the letter of removal from office of Mr. Stanton, and the 
letter to General Thomas, directing him to take charge of the office ad interim^ 
wilfully and with criminal intent violate the civil-office-tenure bill ? These prop- 
ositions comprehend the substance matter of the first eight articles. 

The first section of that act is in these words : 

That every person holding anv civil office to which he shall have been appointed by and 
-with the advice and consent of the Senate, and every person who shall hereafter4)e appohited 
to any such office, and shall become duly aualilied to act therein, is and shall be entitled to 
hold such office until a successor shall have been in like manner appointed and duly quali6ed 
except as hereinafter provided : Provided^ That the Secretary of State, of the Treasury, of 
War, of the Nav^', and of the Interior, the Postmaster General and the Attorney General, 
shall hold their offices respectively for and during the term of the President by whom tbey 
may have been appointed, and for one month thereafter, subject to removal by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. 

The Constitution creates a Congress, in which it vests all the legislative pow^ 
of the government of the United States ; a President, in whom it vests oil the 
executive power ; and a Supreme Court, and authorizQ^ inferior courts to be 
established by Congress, in which it vests all the judicial power — except that 
it provides tliat the Senate shall constitute a court of impeachment, with juris- 
diction to tiy all civil officers who might be impeached by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and to adjudge amotion from and- disqualification to hold office. 
Neither department can i-ightfully, or without usuvpation, exercise any powers 
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which the Gonstitntion has vested in either of the other departments. Congress 
has the power, and is honnd in duty to pass all laws necessary and proper to 
enable the President to execute the powers intrusted to him hy the Constitution, 
and without which* legislation there are many he could not execute, but it can- 
not confer on him any additional power, nor can it divest him of any. He 
fonns a separate and co-ordinate department of the government, with Congress 
as another, and the courts as the third, and each derive all their powers from the 
Constitution alone. Neither is subordinate to the others, though the powers 
vested in Congress are the most various, extensive, vigorous, and popular, and 
necessarily it is the most aggressive and effective in its aggressions upon the 
other departments ; the judiciary is the least so, though the inevitable tendency 
of all power, however lodged, is to augment itself. 

The power of appointment to office exists necessarily in all governments, and 
is of an executive nature ; and if the Constitution had contained no particular 
provision on this subject, its language, " the executive power shall be vested in 
•a President of the United States of Atiierica," would have imparted the power 
of appointing to office, and by implication would have vested it wholly in the ^ 
President. But the effect of this general language is qualified by a special pro- 
vision ! 

And ho (the President) shall nominate, and bj and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate shall appoint, ambassadors, &c. 

This is restrictive and exceptional of the general power of appointment, pre- 
viously by implication conferred on the President, and has no other operation 
than what is expressed in its words, and they being exceptional no implied power- 
results from them against the general grant of power from which they make an 
exception. But the power of removal from office also, as necessarily ab the* 
power of appointment, exists in all governments, and is no less an executive- 
power. It is located somewhere in the government of the United States, but 
being an executive power it cannot be in Congress, for legislative powers only 
arc vested in that body. It is not established or vested by any express or 
special provision of the Constitution, but is by the general language: 

The executive power shall be vested in a President of the United States of America.. 

The Constitution leaves the power of removal just as this general provision, 
vests it, with the President alone. The power of Congress to make all laws 
which shall be necessary and proper for carrying into execution its enumerated 
powers, and all other powers vested by the Constitution in the government of 
the United States, or any department or officer thereof, is purely a legislative 
power, and gives no authority to assume or interfere with any. powers of the 
President, or the judicial department. Instead of being a power to assail them,, 
its legitimate and literal office is to uphold their powers and to give facilities in 
ihext execution. That, or any other provision of the Constitution, gives to, 
Congress no warrant or pretext to interfere with the executive power of removal 
from office, vested by the Constitution in the President alone. 

The power of .removal and the power of appointment to office, though, botb 
executive, ere in their nature distinct and independent of each other. One, the 
power of appointment, was ti'eated specially and separately from the other ia 
the Constitution, it associating the Senate with the President in its exercise. 
But for this particular regulation of the power of appointment, it is n;i08t proba- 
ble that no question as to the other distinct power of removal from office would, 
ever have been made ; and that all would have silently conceded that both pow- 
ers being executive in their character, and all the executive power of the govern- 
ment having been vested by the Constitution in the President, they properly- 
appertained to him alone, and he would never have been challenged in the solo 
and exclusive exercise of either. But however that may be, the truth of tbis^ 
proposition cannot be successfully controverted ; the provision of the Constitu-. 
Uon associating the Senate with the President in the power of appointment, does 
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not invest it with the same, or any conaection with the power of removal; oi 
authorize Congress to pass the civil-rkffice- tenure act, or any other act that would 
impair the President's sole power and right to exercise it. 

But the whole subject of the power of removal from office came up for con- 
sideration in the first Congress, on the organization of the department of forei^ 
affairs, in 1789, and elicited a debate of great ability among the ablest men of the 
body, many of whom had been members of the convention which framed the 
Constitution. Congress was much divided on the subject, but a majority oi 
both houses sustained the position that the Constitutioti conferred on the Presi- 
dent the power to remove from office, and the contending parties made a com- 
promise, by which the act organizing the department recognized the power ol 
the President to remove the head of this department, in this language : 

The chief clerk, whenever the principal officer shall be removed from office by the President 
of the United States, or in any other case of vacancy, shall, during such vacancy, have the 
charge and custody of all records, books, and papers appertaining to the said department. 

The supporters of the exclusive power of the President were opposed to any 
language being used in the act ihdX seemed to c(7n/cr this power on the President, 
and its opponents accepted language that conceded and recognized the Presi- 
dent's power of removal without expressly deducing it from the Constitution. 

The act establishing the Department of War, with a provision in the same 
language recognizing the power of the President to remove the Secretary, was 
passed at a subsequent day of the same session, with but little and no serious 
opposition. 

Both those acts formally admit the sole power of the President to remove the 
heads of the respective departments, but neither of them contains any language 
to confer that power on the President. The supporters of the principle that the 
Constitution vested it solely in him rejected from the bill organizing the Depart- 
ment of'Foreign Affiiirs all language that seemed to confer it upon the President* 
and claimed and determined to maintain it as one of his powers solely from the 
Constitution ; and the opponents of this principle, being willing to concede the 
power to the President, if the acts did not expressly state the power to be con- 
ferred on him by the Constitution, they were passed in their existing form, rec- 
ognizing it as a presidential power to remove both Secretaries. The acts were 
not intended to confer this power on the President ; they have no language 
whatever to that effect, yet they concede that he possessed it ; and he cocdd 
iderive it only from the Constitution. This was as certain an assertion and 
^tablishmcnt of the sole constitutional power of the President to remove from 
o&^c# as if it had been expressed in the most direct terrAs ; and no attempt has 
ever, iiefore thef passage of the civil -office-tenure bill, been 'made in Cougress to 
disturb this question aa thus settled. 

From that time every President has claimed and exercised the sole power of 
removal at «tll times as an executive power conferred by the Constitution. The 
great commentators on it, Kent, Story, and Rawle, have treated this power as 
belonging to the President alone by the provision and effect of the Constitution 
itself, settled by the acts of Congress of 1789, the uniform and nnchalleuged 
1 practice of the government, and the general acquiescence of the country. The 
I Snpreme Court has repeatedly, and without doubt or hesitation, recognized it as 
an established constitutional principle; and Chief Justice Marshall many times, 
m his opinions, refers to it* as he does to the other and unquestioned powers of 
the President. Hamilton And Madison were among its great authors and firm 
defenders ; it was conceded to be a settled prificiple by Clay, Calhoun, Benton, 
Wright, Clayton, and all the statesmen of America down to the passage of the 
civil-rights bill ; and Mr. Webster maintained, adhered to it, and advocated its 
exerciser while the Senate was in session and at all times, as Secretary of State 
nnder President Tyler. No attempt had ever before been made to arrest or 
qualify its unconditional exercise by the President, as well when the Senate was 
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in seseioQ as when it was not The reason of America, guided by principle, 
authority, and experience, was nnwiliing to divest, unsettle, or change this presi- 
dential power by act of Congress or alteration of the Constitution because of 
bein^ satisfied that it was essentially of the nature of an executive power and 
absolutely necessary to enable the l^resident to perform his greatest duty, to see 
that the laws be faithfully executed. If a controverted constitutional question 
can ever be settled, the power of the President to remove from office at his own 
will has been beyond further legitimate question. 
The sixth section of the civil-office- tenure act, before quoted, declares that — 

Every removal, appointment, or employment, made, had, or exercised contrary to the pro- 
visions of this act, and the makinf;^, signing, sealing, or countersigning of any commission 
or letter of authority for or in respect to any such appointment or employment, shall be 
deemed^ and are hereby declared to be, high misdemeanors, &c 

But, if the Constitution invests the President with the sole and exclusive 
power tolremove all the officers referred to in said act, his exercise of that power 
at all times is legitimate and maizes a vacancy in the office, which his duty 
requires him to fill according to the Constitution and the laws ; and an act of 
Congress which by its terms so provides as to strip him of that power, in whole 
or part, and to make his perfoimance of duty after its exercise a crime, is uncon- 
stitutional and void. The exercise of a constitutional power and the perform- 
ance of constitutional duty by the President can be made neither criminal nor 
ptmishable, either by impeachment, or fine and imprisonment. 

If President Johnson has from the Constitution the sole power to remove from 
office, his letter to Mr. Stanton dismissing him from the office of Secretary of 
War could not be made a crime by any act which Congress could pass ; and it 
produced a vacancy in the office which his action, in some form, was necessary 
to fill ; and, in the mean time, it was his duty to supply the vacancy in the office 
temporarily according to law. • • 

Very soon after the government went into operation, vacancies by death and 
otherwise occurred in various offices j and, whether it was during the recess or 
session of the Senate, the President was frequently not prepared to fill them 
properly by appointment and commissions to terminate at the end of its next 
ensuing session, or to make a nomination to it for it« advice and consent, from a 
want of a knowledge of men, and many other causes. To meet this temporary 
exigence Congress, in an act passed in May, 1792, made this provision : 

That in case of the death, absence from the seat of government, or sickness of the Secre- 
tary of State, Secretary of the Treasury, or of the Secretary of tJie Department of War, or 
of any officer of either of said 'departments whose appointment is not in the head thereof, 
whereby they cannot perform the duties of their respective offices, it shall bo lawful for the 
President of the United States, in case he shall think it necessary, to authorize any person 
or persons, at his discretion, to perfoim the duties of the said respective offices until a suc- 
cessor shall be appointed. 

This law is strictly within the power of Congress : 

To make all laws which shall be necessary and proper for carrying into execution the 
powers vested by the Constitution in the Presiuent. 

It confers no new power upon him ; all the execntive power of the government 
had been vested in him by the Constitution, and this act only furnished him 
facilities for its proper and convenient execution. 

But this law was essentially defective; it was limited to the three departments 
first organized — State, Treasuiy, and War — and tq vacancies in office occasioned 
by death, absence from the seat bf government, or sickness. Other legislation 
was necessary, and in February, 1 795, Congress passed this other law : 

That In case of vacancy in the office of Secretary of Stale, Secretary of the Treasury, or of 
tbo Secretary of the Department of War, or of any officer of either of the said departments 
whose appointment is not in the head thereof, whereby they cannot perform the duties of 
their respective offices, it shall be lawful for the President of the United States, in case ho 
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shall think it necessary, to anthorize any person or persons, at his discretion, to perform the 
. duties of said respective offices, until a successor be appointed or such vacancy nlled : Prm* 
vidcd^ That no one vacancy shall be supplied in manner aforesaid 'for a longer period than 
six months. 

It will be observed tbat tbis second law covers tbe wbole ground, and knore, 
occupied by tbe first; it applies to tbe same tbree departments, none otbera 
being tben organized ; but it is extemded beyond vacancies occasioned by death, 
absence from tbe seat of government, or sickness, and provides for all vacancies^ 
from whatever cattle prodiiced, and limits tbe continuance of such supplies to six 
months. 

But this leg slation in time became incomplete, as it did not provide for tbis 
supply of temporary service in the Navy, Post OflSce, and Interior Departments, 
and the office of Attorney General, wben vacancies should occur in them. But, 
' nevertbeless, in consideration of tbe special requisition of tbe Constitution, that 
tbe President sbould see tbat tbe laws be faitbfuUy executed, tbat all the exec- 
utive power of tbe goveynment was vested in him, and, from tbe necessity of the 
case, every President from tbe passage of tbe first act of 1792 exercised the 
power of designating some person for the supply temporarily, wben vacancies 
occurred, not only in the Foreign, Treasury, and War Departments, but also in 
all tbe other departments ; and there are many instances of such appointments 
spreading over tbat wbole period. These temporary appointments wei-e not 
provided for by tbe Constitution, but from time to time by the laws of Congress 
which regulated them; and they were in truth not appointments to office, but a 
designation of persons to supply the places and perform tbe duties temporarily 
of offices in which vacancies occurred, until they could be filled by regular 
appointments; and their necessity and validity was questioned by no one. 

But in February, 1863, Montgomery Blair, Postmaster Grcneral, resigned his 
office during the session of the Senate, and President Lincoln designated an 
Assistant •Postmaster General to perfoi-m the duties ad interim of Postmaster 
General, and afterwards sent a special message to Congress, then in session, 
asking its attention to the fact that the laws of Congress in relation to such 
appointments applied only to the Foreign, Treasury, and War Departments, 
and recommended tbe passage of an act to extend them to the other departments 
of the government. Thereupon Congress passed the act containing these pro- 
visions : 

That in case of the death, resignation, absence from the seat of government, or sickness of 
the head of any executive department of the government, or of any officer of either of said 
departments whoso ajjpointment is not in the head thereof, whereby they cannot perform the 
duties of their respective offices, it shall be lawful for the President of the United States, in 
case ho shall think it necessary, to authorize the head of aify other executive department, or 
other officer in eitber of said departments whose appointment is vested in the President, at his 
discretion, to perform the duties of the said respective offices until a successor be appointed, 
or until such absence or inability by sickness shall cease: Provided^ That no one Vacancy 
shall be supplied iu manner aforesaid for a longer period than six mouths. 

Sec. 2. And he U further enacted. That all acts or parts of acts inconsistent with the pro- 
visions of this act arc hereby repealed. 

I have embodied in this opinion the whole of the three acts of Congress, 
authorizing the temporary supply, or ad interim appointments to the several 
departments of tbe government. The last act only has express words of repeal, 
and they are restricted to acts or parts of acts that are inconsistent with its 
provisions. It provides in general language for the supply of vacancies occur- 
ring in all the departments, and the spiiit and meaning of the provision will 
also include the office of Attorney Greneral ; it, however, does not apply to all 
vacancies that may occur in them, but only to such as are caused by " death, 
resignation, absence from the seat of government, or sickness." It mfikes no 
provision whatever for vacancies resulting from other causes, but, like the act * 
of 1792, is defective in this respect; that act having provided only for vacan* 
ciee produced by death, absence from the seat of government, or sickness, and 
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tbifl act ranking provision bnt for one additional class of vacancies by death ; 
both omitted vacancies by removal and expiration of term of oflice. 

The chief purpose of the act of 1795 was to supply the defect of the act of 
1792, in the class of vacancies, and it was made to extend to vacancies gener- 
ally, all vacancies that might occur from any cause ; but, like the previous act, 
it extended only to the departments of Foreign Affairs, of the Treasury, and of 
War, being all the departments then organized. If this provision of the act of 
1795 had embodied words .which would have applied it to such other depart- 
ments of the government as might thereafter be created, there would have been 
no necessity for the act of 1863, and there never would have been any thought 
of it. The act of 1795 comprehending vacancies from crery c^w^e — expiration 
of the term of office, removal, or any other possible cause — and the act of 1863 
providing only for such as were produced by death, resignation, absence from 
the seat of government, and sickness, the act of 1795, so far as it provides fofr 
vacancies from expiration of official terra or removal from office, is not incon- 
sistent with the act of 1863, and therefore, to that extent, is not repealed by it, 
and governs the case of the removal of Stanton and the letter of the President 
to General Thomas directing him to take charge ad interim of the War Depart- 
ment. If there was a vacancy it was produced by presidential removal ; and 
the designation by the President of Greneral Thomas or any other person for 
the temporary performance of its duties was authorized by the law of 1795, 
and if there was no vacancy in the office there could be and was no appoint- 
ment to or employraent of Thomas in it, as Stanton was never out and he never 
in actually ; and the letter of the President to him being neither appointment to . 
or employment in the office, and having no validity or effect, its simple delivery 
to Thomas constitutes no crime for punishment by impeachment, or trial, judg- 
ment, and sentence in a criminal court. It is the apjwintment or employment, 
not the abortive effort to do either, by the President that is the offence. 

It is admitted that if the President's letter to Thomas had been addressed to 
, any officer or either of the departments, or he had filled an office in one of them, 
it would not have been in conflict with thie act of 1863, and would have been 
authorized by the act of 1795. As it had no effect to put Stanton out or 
Thomas in office, and no more results were produced by it than if it had never 
been written, can statesmen, senators, and judges announce to the nation and 
the world that the writing of this letter is a high crime and misdemeanor, and 
'sufficient ground' for the impeachment of the President of the United States? 

There is another constitutional principle which prevents the civil-office-tenure 
act from governing the case of Stanton. He was appointed by President Lin- 
coln in his first term, and by the language of his commission was to hold his 
office during the pleasure of the President. All concede that the law, constitu- 
tional or statutory at that time, and down to the passage of the civil-office-tenure 
hill, authorized- the President to remove Stanton from office whenever he willed 
to do so. 

But it is contended that this act changed the tenure and conditions by which 
he had held his office from an indefinite term and presidential will to a certain 
term, and the overruling of the presidential by the senatorial will ; that he held 
his office until the expiration of one month from the 4th of March, 1869, when 
the four years for which Mr. Lincoln wad elected the second time would end, 
and Mr. Stanton's term as Secretary of War would thus continue until April 6, 
1869, during which period he could not be removed by the President without 
. the permission of the Senate. This is not the appointment, the ordination into 
the office of Secretary of War of Stanton as President Lincoln made it, but a 
new and essentially different one ; and who conferred it upon him ? Not the 
' President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, but Congress, by 
the form of a legislative act. It is an indirect attempt by the legislative depart- 
ment of the government to strip the executive department of a material port ion 
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of the power of removal from office, and to invest one of its own brancbes with 
it, and this against the presidential veto. To give Mr. Stanton, or any officer 
in office, the benefits of the new conditions and tenure organized by the civil- 
office-tenure act, requires a new appointment to be made by the President, witL 
the advice and consent of tlie Senate, and not by Cougi'ess in the form of an 
act of legislation. To confer on him these cumulative benefits would require a 
cumulative appointment and commission, in the form and by the authority pre- 
scribed by the Constitution. I 

But another ground of the defence against the articles based on the removal 
of Mr. Stanton is, that his case does not and wAs not intended to come within 
the language and operation of the civil-office-tenure act. 

From the terms, provisions, and history of the passage of that act through the 
two houses of Congress, it is plain that that body adopted the general purpose 
.of requiring the concurrent action of the Senate to enable the President to remove 
the officers desigqated in it ; but intended so far to modify that purpose as to 
allow to every President, as his personal and official prerogative, to make one 
selection of all the members of his cabinet. No one will deny that this is the 
general rule established by the act ; and to give it practical effect it provides 
that the term of office of the chiefs of the several departments shall end one 
month after the term of the President by whom they may have been appointed. 
The obvious intention was that no President should be boUnd to continue offi- 
cers, between whom and himself such important and confidential relations must 
necessarily subsist, who had not been chosen by him, but that he should have 
one^ choice for each office, and be held to it until the Senate should give ita con- 
sent that he might make another. 

This right is accorded to him not by express language, but by implication so 
clear as to admit of no doubt ; and he possesses it as the portion of his before 
general power of removal, of which this act does not attempt to deprive him— it 
does not confer or attempt to confer it upon him, but leaves him in possession of 
it. The act is framed on the concession of the then existing power of the Pres- \ 
ident to remove the officers for whose cases it provides ; and after declaring a 
general rule for them, excepts from its operation the cabinet officers, and msSics 
for them a special rule, which is t^ continue to operate in relation to each one 
for one month after the expiration of the term of the President by whom he was 
appointed j and then leaves him subject to the President's sole and unqualified 
power of removal as it existed before the act. The President may then permit" 
him to remain in office, or may remove him at his pleasm^e, whether the Senate 
is in session or not. After removing him tlic President may designate any per- 
son to perform the duties of the office ad interim for six months, by which time 
he must make a nomination to the Senate for its advice and consent. 

The general and unrestricted power to remove from office had been exercised, 
without question, by every President of the United States up to the date of the 
civil-office-tenure act, including Tyler, Fillmore, and Johnson, Vice-Presidents, 
on whom the Constitution had devolved the office of President. 

The first section of the civil-office-tenure act embodies all of it that bears upon 
the question whether the case of Mr. 6tanton is comprehended by it. By this 
law each cabinet officer holds his place for one month after the expiration " of 
the term of the President by whom he was appointed;" it ii?, therefore, neces- 
sary to know what is meant by the words, " the term of the President." 

Section one, article two, of the Constitution, is in these words : * 

The executive power shall be vested in a President of the United States of America. • 
He shall hold his office duriog the term of four years, and, together with the Vice-President, 
chosen for the same term, be elected as follows. 

All authorities say that " term is the time for which anything lasts." Incur • 
government no office lasts after the death of the termor, or passes to heirs, 
devisees, or executors, but reverts immediately to the state. The tenure of 
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some offices is for life, others for a definite number of years, and some daring 
the pleasure of the appointing power ; but the term of all ends also inexorably 
npon the death of the incumbent. The term of the many marshals and other 
officers, who are appointed for four years, could, with as much reason and truth, 
be said to continue to the end of that time, though the incumbents diecT before' 
its lapse, as it can be said that the term of a President, who died early in the 
four years for which he was elected, runs on until the expiration of the four 
years. When a man in office dies that closes hb term ; ana so soon as another 
is appointed to it his term commences. 

Mr. Lincoln was elected President and Mr. Hamlin Vice-President for a com- 
mon term of four years, commencing on the 4th of March, 1861, and as both 
survived it the term of each ended by lapse of time, March 2, I860. The 
second term of Mr. Lincoln for four years, and Mr. Johnson's term for the same 
time, began the 4th of March, 1865, and both ended April following ; Mr. 
Lincoln's by his death, and Mr. Johnson's by the office of President being 
devolved on him, and he thereby ceasing to be Vice-President, under this pro- 
vi&iou of the Constitution : , 

In case of the removal of the President from office, or of his death, resignation, or inabilitv 
to discliarge the powers and dnties of the said office, the same shall devolvo on the Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Johnson became President by having been elected Vice-President, and 
by the operation of the Constitution, upon the death of the President, Mr. Lin- 
coln. He is as much the President as if he had been elected to that office instead 

• of to the vice-presidency. His presidential term commenced when he was inau- 
gurated into the office, and is to continue to last for the residue of the term for 
which Mr. Lincoln was elected President and he Vice-President. His presiden- 
tial term, though not so long, is as definite as Mr. Lincoln''s was ; botn by the 
Constitution were to continue until the 4th of March, 1869, and both, by the 
same law, were subject to be determined before that time by their " removal 

• from office, death, resignation, or inability to discharge the powers and duties of 
■ the office " The presidency, while Mr. Johnson has been filling it and perform- 
ing its duties under the Constitution, is as much his office as it was Mr. Lin- 
coln's when he held the same relation to it ; and the proposition that this time 
of Mr. Johnson in the office is not his term but a continuation of Mr. Lincoln's 

• term, is not sustained by the Constitution, fact, or iteason. 

• But if it were a continuation of Mr. Lincoln's term, it would be of his second, 
not his first term, which the Constitution inexorably closed on the 3d of March, 
1865 ; and he having been re-elected his second term co&menced the next day. 
If Mr. Johnson be serving out Mr. Lincoln's term, it is not his^r#^ one, for that 
is "with the years before the flood," but his second term? and Mr. Johnson 
would be invested with every right and power in it to which Mr. Lincoln would 
be entitled ; and among them would be the power and the right to remove Mr. 
Stanton fo>m the office of the Secretaiy of War. This act provides that the 
chief officer of the seven principal departments of the government shall respect- 
ively hold their offices according to the tenure established by it, for and during 
the term of the President by whom they may have been appointed. This is a 
permanent and uniform law, and the measure established by it being the term 
of the President by whom the officer was appointed, and one month thereafter, 
and Mr. Stanton having been appointed Secretary of War by Mr. Lincoln during 
his first term in January, 1862, and that term having expired with the 3d of 
March, 1865, if Mr. Lincoln had lived until the passage of this act, under it he 
would have had the power to remove Mr. Stanton, and any other of his cabinet 
officers whom he had not appointed in his second term, and this right passed to 
President Johnson. 

There are several purposes apparent on the face of the civil-office-teoure 
bill: 
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1. That all officers appointed by and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate should hold their places until it should approve their removal. 

2. That the cabinet officers of the President should be so far exceptional to 
. this rule that all Presidents should have the privilege and the power to make 

one election for each of those offices. 

3. That, having made a choice, he shall be held to it until the Senate shall 
have given him its consent to make another choice. 

Thi3 arrangement in relation to the President and his cabinet was, doubtleae, 
made upon some reasons ; and all concede that it applies to every President 
chosen by the electoral college; and what reasons are there that make it 
necessary and proper for the administration of a President so elected that do not 
apply with equal force to one upon whom the Constitution has devolved the 
office on the death of a President with whom he was elected to the \ice-pre8i- 
dency ? The plain letter and meaning of the 'Constitution and this act of Con- 
gress assure this right to President Johnson, and it cannot be wrested from bim 
without doing violence to both Constitutiou and law. If he had given in his 
adhesion, and plainly and palpably exercised this power for the benefit of the 
party which passed the law by removing one of his Secretaries who is opposed 
to that party, and had nominated to the place one of their faithful and trusted 
men, would his right to make the removal have been questioned ? 

After the best inquiry of which I am capable^ J think these positions to be troe 
beyond reasonable doubt : 

1." That the President, by the well settled principle of the Oonstitution, pos- 
sesses, as one of his executive powers, the sole and exclusive power of removing* 
all officers, as well when the Senate is in session as when it is not 

2. That jthe provision of the civil-office-tenure act, which requires the Preai- 
dent to report to the Senate his removal of certain officers, and its advice and 
concurrence to make the removal complete and effective, is in derogation of that 
constitutional power of the President, and is, therefore, unconstitutional and 
void. • 

3. That the case of the removal of Stanton does not come within the provision, 
spirit, and meaning of the civil-office-tenure act. 

4. That President Johnson had the power and the right to remove Stanton 
as Secretary of War ; and Jiaving removed him, and thereby caused a vacancy^ 
be had the power, under the act of 1795, and it was his duty, to supply that 
vacancy temporarily ; and his designation of General Thomas to take charge of 
the office ad interim vas a proper exercise of power. Consequently neither the 
removal of Stanton nor the ad interim appointment of Thomas by Piresident 
Johnson was an impeachable offence, but a legitimate exercise of power. 

There is then Wt for my examination only those articles of impeachment 
which embrace the matter of the conspiracies with General Thomas charged 
against the President. There is but one law of Congress against conspiracies, 
which was passed in 1861, and is in these words : . 

That if two or more persons within any State or Territory of the United States sball con- 
spire together to overthrow or to put down or to destroy by force the (^vemmeut of the Uni'J^ 
States, pr to levy war against the United States, or to oppose by force the authority of the 
ffovemment of the Uniteid States, or by force to prevent, binder or delay the execution of aor 
law of the United States, or by force to seize, take, or possess any property of the Unj^ 
States aicainst the will or contrary to the authority of the United States, or by force or intiiiii<»: 
tion or threats to prevent any person fromjE^Msepting or holding any office of trust or place <>i 
confidence under the United States, each and eveiy person so offending shall be piilty of • 
high crime, and upon conviction thereof in any district or circuit court of the United Stattf 
having jurisdiction thereof, or district or supreme court of any Territory of the United States 
having jurisdiction thereof, shall be punished by a fine not less than $500 and not more than 
$5,000, or by imprisonment, with or without hard labor, as the court shall determine, for a 
period not less than six months nor greater than six years, or by both such fine and impnaoD* 
ment. 
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This was a war measnre passed at the heginning of the rebellion, and was 
directed against riebels and traitors, and their abettors at that time and in the 
liimre. It was never intended, and is a perversion of that law to attempt to 
apply it to the case of removal by the President of an officer of the government, 
and his direction to* the person whom he had designated to supply temporarily 
the vacancy to take possession of the office, and his application to the person 
removed to tnrn over to him the books, property, &c., appertaining to the 
office. 

All the offences enacted by that law reqnire, as an essential constituent of 
them, ttiat the persons committing them shall conspire together to do the 
several acts whicn are made criminal with force or intimidation or threats ; and 
in the absence of that purpose there is no crime. The charges against the 
President are, in the fourth article; that he did unlawfully conspire with one 
Lorenzo Tbomas, and with other persons to the House of Representatives un- 
known, with intent, by intimidation and threats, unlawfully to hinder and ptevent 
Edwin M. Stanton, Secretary of War, from holding said office ; in the fifth article, 
that be did unlawfully conspire with one Lorenzo Thomas, and with other per- 
sons to the House of Representatives unknown, to prevent and hinder the 
execution of an act entitled "An act regulating the tenure of certain civil offices ;" 
in the sixth article, that he did unlawfully conspire with one Lorenzo Thomas 
by force to seize, take, and possess the property of the United States in the 
Department of War; in the seventh article, that he did unlawfully conspire with 
one Lorenzo Thomas with intent unlawfully to seize, take, and possess the 
property of the United States in the Department of War. 

As to the fifth and seventh articles, they charge no intent or purpose on the 
part of the President of doing ther things therein specified with force, intimida- 
tion, or threats ; which being of the essence of said offences' and omitted, no 
offenc.es are charged ; and as to those articles, and also the fourth and sixth, 
there is no evidence that the President entered into any conspiracy with Gen- 
eral Thomas, or any persons, to do the things set forth in said articles ; or that 
he intended, advised, or sanctioned the use of any force, intimidation, or threats 
in doing them. The whole case against the President in connection with the 
matters charged in those four articles is, that he wrote a letter of the usual tenor 
to Mr. Stanton, removing him from the office of Secretary of War, and a letter 
to General Thomas, notifying him of his designation to supply the vacancy 
temporarily, and directing him to take charge of the office and enter upon its 
duties ; all of which, by the Constitution and laws, he had the power and 
the right to do. There is no evidence that he intended, advised, or sanctioned 
the use of any force, intimidation, or threats in connection with these transac- 
tions. There is nothing in the case to sustain the fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh 
articles, and with the others they all fall together. 

Upon the grounds I have stated I reach the conclusion, that the defence of 
the President is full and complete ; but there are other grave and weighty rea- 
sons why this court should not proceed to his conviction, thttt I will now pro- 
ceed to consider. 

The Senate is sitting as a court of impeachment, to try articles preferred by 
the House of Representatives against the President of the United btates. Each< 
member has taken a special oath prescribed by the Constitution, and in these 
words : 

I selenmly swear that in all things appertaining^ to the trial of the impeachment of Andrew 
Johnson, President of the United States, now pending, I will do impartial justice according/ 
to the Constitntion and the law : so help me God. 

None of his acts can be considered but those which are set forth against him 
in the articles as offences, and he can be convicted only upon such as are defined 
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and declared by the laws of the United States to be high enmes or misde- 
meanors, and which are in their nature and essence offences of that character. 
This court is bound to tiy these articles of impeachment by the same laws and 
rules of evidence, substantially, which would govern an ordinary criminal court 
on the trial of indictments against Andrew Johnson for the same oflfences — 
except m the matter of judgment against him, which here would be more 
grievous. 

I will quote from Blackstone's Commentaries a fundamental principle, which 
is found in all works on criminal law, is recognized in every criminal court in 
America, and which should guide and control this court in the pending trial : 

And B8 vicions will without a vicious act is no civil crime, so, on the other band, oo 
unwarrantable act without a vicions will is no crime at all. 80 that to constitute a crime 
against human laws there must be first a vicions 'will ; and secondly, an unlawful act oooae- 
quent upon such vicious will. 

This principle, that to the unlawful act there must attach a criminal intent 
or purpose, which prompted the commission of the act, is the guiding light of all 
courts : a person doing the act charged to be a crime, in its absence, might be 
guilty, but it would be without criminality. The law generally infers the 
criminal intent from tlie unlawful act, but it always permits the accused party 
to show by proof the absence of the criminal intent, which is generally an oasier 
task in relation to offences merely mala j^rohibilat than in those which are also 
mala se. All the offences charged against the* President ai*e merely and strictly 
niala prohibita, ^ 

U the civil-office-tenure bill on its face is so ambiguous and uncertain as not 
to inform an officer of government possessed of a good common understanding, 
with reasonable certainty, whether or not it* did comprehend the cose of Mr. 
Stanton, and forbid his removal from ofice by the President, that act being new 
and never having received a judicial construction ; and Andrew Johnson was 
under trial on inaictment in on ordinary criminal court for the violation of that 
act, in the removal of Mr. Stanton, the court on motion would instruct the jury 
to acquit. 

If the question whether that act does not trench on a great constitutional 
power of the President, and is not therefore void, be one of doubt and difficulty, 
and President Johnson desired to have that question solved .correctly, and to 
that end consulted the Attorney General and iill the other members of his 
Gabinet, and their opinion was unanimous that it was unconstitutional ; and he 
was counseled by them all, including Mr. Stanton* to veto the act upon that 
ground ; and one of his purposes in removing Mr. Stanton was to make a ease 
ibr the Supreme Court, in which its constitutionality should be decided, 
universal reason and justice would pronounce that, in writing his letter to Mr. 
Stanton dismissing him from officCt the President had no criminal intent, and 
did not commit an impeachable ofience. 

The evidence on this point which the prosecution presented, and which was 
admitted withoutr objection, would probably be sufficient with most minds to 
exculpate the President from all criminal intent; but the most satis&ctory proof 
that could have been made upon it, and which was clearly competent, was the 
evidence of the members of the cabinet, which a majority of this court ruled 
it would not hear. A criminal court would not have excluded this evidence, 
or, if having done so inadvertently, on conviction by the jury, it would of its own 
motion awiurd a new trial In the face of so grave an error committed by this 
court, and affecting so materially the defence of the respondent, it would be a 
great wrong to him and the country to proceed to his conviction. 

The pollers of our government are carefully and wisely divided out among 
the three denartments, and the lines of separation are in some cases so indistinet 
that it is difficult to avoid overstepping them. A just and patriotic President 
would not wilfully infringe the constitutional powers and rights of Congress ; 
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nor would thnt body, if composed of such men, make any intentional aggression 
upon those confided to the President. I have observed no such disposition on 
the part of the present executive head ; and the question between him and 
Congress, growing out of the civil-office-tennre bill, he desired to have submitted 
to and decided by the Supreme Court, as has been satisfactorily proved in this 
case. He took legal advice, and was informed that, under existing laws, he 
could not have any proceeding instituted to determine it, which could be taken 
to the Supreme Court and be tried by it until about the time or after the expira- 
tion of his presidential term. He had no remedy by which he could test the 
question in a reasonable time. 

Congress and the President both should have desired and have sought the 
settlement of this, and all other questions of controverted power between them, 
by the judgment of that tribunal which the Constitution had designed for that 
purpose. In a few hours of any day. Congress could have framed and passed 
a law which would have enabled the Supreme Court summarily to have got 
possession of, and to decide promptly, this and all other questions between it 
and the President ; and such settlement of the disputed boundaries of their 
respective powers would have been accepted by the people generaliy, and as 
to those questions would have given repose to the country, but instead of such 
wise and peaceful legislation. Congress was exhausting all its ingenuity and all 
its resources to make its aggressions upon the executive department successful 
and complete ; and so to organize, fetter, and intimidate the Supreme Court, as 
to prevent it from interfering to perform its great office of settling such questions 
by the Constitution, law, and reason. 

But Mr. Stanton sued out a criminal warrant against General Thomas to 
protect himself against intrusion into the War Office ; and when the President 
heard of this proceeding he expressed his gratification, knowing that the ques- 
tion of the validity of his removal of Mr. Stanton would come up on the hearing 
of a writ of Aa^ea^cor^f that might be sued out by Generrfl Thomas. The 
latter executed bond with surety to appear before Judge Cartter to answer the 
complaint of Stanton, and at the appointed time appeared before the judge with 
his surety, who surrendered him to the court. It was the plain duty of Judge 
Cartter to have ordered General Thomas into l^e custody of the marshal or to 
prison ; but he did neither, because either would have been a restraint of his 
liberty and have made a ground for suing out a writ of habeas corptis for a 
judicial inquiry into the cause of his detention. The case, immediately after 
bearing by the judge before whom the writ might be returned, could be taken 
to the Supreme Court, heard at once, and the questions, of right between Stanton 
and Thomas to the War Office and the constitutionality o^ the civil-office-teuure 
bill would be before the court for its decision. 

This was the purpose of Thomas, and by this time it had become apparent ; 
and the impartial and patriotic judge deteimined to defeat it by the disregard 
of his own official duty ; and he refused to order Thomas into custody, and con- 
sequently there ceased to be any ground for Thomas to sue out a writ oi habeas 
ccrpus. Here a corrupt judge revealed himself, and afforded to the House of 
Representatives an opportuuity to impeach him for corruption in office, palpable 
and flagitious. But it was their bull that had gored the ox. 

The purpose and desire of the President to have the question of the const!- 
tntiouality of the civil-rights bill decided by the Supreme Court is manifest ; 
that it and all other questions between them have not been submitted to that 
test is due to the default of Congress. 

But the exclusion of important evidence by this court involves another and 
very grave error. The Constitution says of impeachment, *' No person shall be 
convicted without the concurrence of two-thirds of the members present.'' Con- 
wieted does not mean simply candemnedy for a man may be condemned of a 
crime without or against evidence ; but convicted means proved and determined 
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Gongre88, by manfj of its law8> the Executive, by moltittidlnons appointments 
and other acts, and the Bnpreme Court, by hearing all cases coming up from 
them and allotting its members to hold circuit courts in them, recognize them 
as States ; but still the Senate and House persisted in keeping out then: senators 
and representatives. At length Tennessee extended the right of suffrage to her 
n^ro population, and disfranchised a large portion of her white men that had been 
implicatea in the rebellion, and forthwith the majority in the two houses admit- 
ted her senators and representatives ; but the ofher southern States continued 
to be contumacious on the vital, radical party question of negro suffrage, and 
therefore were continued to be denied their great constitutional right of repre- 
sentation in the two houses of Congress. It was thus demonstrated, that the 
cause of denying to the southern States representation in Congress, in violation 
of the Constitution, was their not having conferred the right to vote on their 
negro population, and that they were to continue unrepresented until they sur- 
rendered that point, or until means could be devised to fasten it upon them. 
A Senate from which almost one-third of its members is excluded, and who, if 
present, would probably differ from the majority of those here in their judgment 
of this important case, cannot form a constitutional court of impeachment for 
its trial. 

The impeachment of the President of the United States is the arraignment of 
the executive department of ihe government by one branch of the legislative 
department and its trial by the other. The incongruity of such a responsibility 
and consequent danger of the ultimate subordination of the executive to the 
l^ialative department excited the gravest apprehensions of that wisest political 
sage, Mr. Madis4>n, when the Constitution was being framed. Short of the 
sword, it is the extreme remedy, and was intended for the worst political dis- 
orders'of the executive department. Nothing but treason, official bribery, or 
other high crimes and misdemeanors, made so by law, and also in their nature 
of deep moral turpitude, which are dangerous to the safety of the State, and 
wliich palpably disqualify and make unfit an incumbent to i*emain in the office 
of President, can justify its application to him. Cases that do not come up to 
this nieasure of delinquency, those who made the Constitution intended should 
be remedied in the frequency of our elections by the people at the ballot-box, 
and the public repose and welfare require that they should be referred to that 
most appropriate tribunal. 

Impeachment was not intended to be used as an engine to gratify private malice, 
to avenge disappointed expectations, to forward schemes of personal ambition, 
to strengthen the measures or continue the power of a party, to punish partisan 
infidelity, to repress and crush its dissentions, to build up or put down opposing 
factions. By our system all that sort of work is to be done in popular can- 
vasses ; and to bring the great and extraordinary remedy of impeachment to do 
any of it, is the vile prostitution of what was intended to be a rare and august 
remedy for great evils of slate. 

The impeachment of a President of the United States, for a difference of 
political policy between him and Congress, is a monstrous perversion of power. 
Is the present prosecution anything but that ? President Johnson and Congress 
agreed in tfatir policy and measures to put down the rebeUion, and they were 
signally successful ; and after it was crushed out these departments of the gov- 
ernment did many formal and important official acts relating to each and all of 
them engaged in the rebellion as States in the Union, and as having the same 
relations as the other States with the government of the United States. 

Those States complied with conditions insisted upon both by die President 
and Congress, and by their constitutions and laws they respectively abolished 
slavery, renounced the principle of secession, repudiated their debts created bv 
their rebellion, and ratified the 13th amendment of the Constitution, by which 
slavery was abolished throughout the United States. For the masses of the 
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people of those States, the President thought all this was sabmission and expia- 
tion enough, and refused to insist that they should, in addition, confer on their 
late slaves, who in two States exceeded the whites, and in all of them were a 
large portion of the aggregate population, the right of suiffrage, nor would he 
consent to unite in unconstitutional measures to force negro suffrage upon those 
States. This is the real head and front of the President's offending ; he would 
not co-operate with the radicals in their scheme to get possession of and con- 
trol the governments and all th# political power of the southern States by the 
agency of voting negroes against the will of the white people, and to all their 
unconstitutional measures to effect it he opposed the power with which the Con- 
stitution had invested him. 

A subordinate ground of their ire against the President was, that to many of 
the people of the southern States who were engaged' in the rebellion he extended 
the magnanimity and clemency of the people of the United States in the exer- 
cise of the pardoning power, the noblest of all the great powers with which they 
have intrusted him. But there were no rebels, however vile, that were willing 
to become the liegemen of the radical party, whose pardon they did not fovor; 
and they have trenched further upon the powers of the President by assuming 
that of pardon, in bills introducea in both houses to remove the disabilities of 
a great number of rebels, since become radicals. But it is time all were par- 
doned ! 

Among the many strange positions assumed by the prosecution are : 1. Th& 
President has no right to inquire into and act upon his conclusion that the civil- 
office-tenure act, or any other act of Congress, is unconstitutional. 2. That it 
was his duty to execute that act without any question of its constitutionality. 
3. That this court of impeachment has no right or power to inquire into the 
constitutionality of that act. 

The latter position is so palpably and flagitiously unsouad as to deserve no 
other answer than a simple denial. The others are entitled to some considera- 
tion, though they are negatived by the Constitution itself, to prove which I will 
quote from it : 

This CoDstltution and the laws of the United States which shall be made in purswtnee 
thereof * » * • shall be the supreme law of the land ; and the judges in every State 
shall be bound thereby, anything in the constitutions or laws of any State to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

The senators and representatives before mentioned, and the members of the several State 
legislatures, and all er^ecntive and judicial officers, both of the United States and of the sct- 
eral States, shall be bonnd by oath or affirmation to support this Constitution. 

The President, before he enter on the execution of his office, shall take the following oath 
or affirmation : 

I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faithfully execute the office of President of the 
United States, and will to the best of my ability preserve, protect, and defend the Consti- 
tution of the United States. » 

The plain sequences of these provisions of the Constitution are some very 
important principles : 

1. The Constitution is the paramount law of the land throughqut the United 
States. 

2 Every constitution and law of the States and every act of Congress, so far 
as they may be inconsistent with the Constitution of the United litates, fall 
before its predominant authority and force, and from their origin are void and of 
no efBect. 

3. While it is the right of every citizen to oppose unconstitutional acts of 
Congress by every proper means, it is the especial duty of the President to 
make that resistance, as the chief executive officer of the government, who has 
taken an official oath before entering on the execution of his office that he will 
faithfully execute the office of President of the United States, and will to the 
best of his ability preserve, protect, tind defend the Constitution of the United 
States. He has no more important duty to perform, and none more obligatory 
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apon htm, thna to preserve, protect, and defend the Oonstitution against nil 
issailauts, against Congress, and all comers. In doing this, he is not to make . 
war, or any civil convulsion ; but he is to resort to every appropriate means with 
which the Constitution and the laws have intrusted him ; and none could be 
more fit than his removal of Mr. Stanton from office, with the purpose of mak^ 
iog a case for the Supreme Court, in which the constitutionality of the civil- 
office-tenure bill should be decided by the tribunal appointed by the Constitu- 
tion for the final judgment of all such quefftions. 

The right of each department of the government to interpret and eonslrue 
the CouBtitutiou for itself, and by it to determine the validity of all acts of 
Congress, within the scope of the performance of their respective Amctions in 
the government as to all questions not adjudged by the Supreme Court, has 
Lecetofore been a generally received principle, and has always been acted upon 
in the administration of the government. That a President was bound to exe- 
cute an unconstitutional act of Congress without any question, until it was so 
decided by the Supreme Court, and by taking steps to have it subjected to that 
test committed an impeachable crime, is one of the absurd and mischievous 
heresies of this day. ' 

In relation to this matter Mr. Madison so clearly expresses the true princi- 
ples of the Constitution that I will dismiss it with a quotation from him, with 
the remark that the principles which he expresses have .always been generally 
held by all the statesmen, courts, and jurists of America. Madison Papers, vol- 
ume 4, page 394, dated in 1834, says : 

Afl the legrislativo, execative, and judicial departments of the United States are co-ordinate^ 
and each equally boand to support the Constitution, it follows that each most, in the exer- 
cise of its functions, bo guided tiy the text of the Constitution accordinjif to its own interpre- 
tation of it ; and consequently tliat in the event of irreconcilable interpretations the preva- 
lence of the one or the other department must depend on the nature of the case as receiving 
the final decision from fne or the other, and passing from that decision into effect without 
iuTolviug the functions of an j other. 

But notwithstanding this abstract view of the co-ordinate and independent ri^^ht of the 
throe departments to expound the Constitution, the judicial department most familiarizes to 
the public attention as the expositor, by the order of its functions in relation to the other 
departments, and attracts most the public confidence by the composition of the tribunal. 

In the judicial department, in which constitutionality as well as legality generally find 
their ultimate discussion and operative decision; and the public deference to and confidence- 
in the judgment of that body are peculiarly inspired by the qualities implied in its members^ 
and by the gravity and deliberation of their proceedings, and by the advantage their plu- 
rality gives them over the unity of the executive department, and their firmness over th&- 
multitudinons composition of the legislative department. 

Without losing sight, therefore, of the co-ordinate relations of the three departments to 
each other, it may always be expected that the judicial bench, when happily filled, will, for^ 
the reasons suggested, most engage the respect and reliance of the public as the surest expos- 
itor of the Constitution, as well in questions within its cognizance concerning the boundary 
ries between the several departments of the government as in those between the Union and. 
its members. 

Mr. Chief Justice, I believe these propositions to be true : 

1. The power of removal fVom office is an executive power, and is vested. byi 
. the Constitution in the President solely; and, consequently, that so much of. the 

act to regulate the tenure of certain civii ofiices as proposes to restrict the Btes- 
ident's exercise of that power is unconstitutional and void. 

2. That the case of Edwin M. Stanton, Secretary of War, does not o&me 
within the operation of that act, and it presented no obstruction to his removal 
by the President if constitutional. 

3. That the removal of Stanton produced H vacancy in the office ot Secre- 
tary of the Department of War, which the President was authorized, by thu 
laws of Congress to supply for six months, by the deugnatidn of any pecsen to 
perform its duties for that period. 

4. That there is no evidence that the President violated or attempted 'to vio- 
late the ;*act to define atid punish certain conspiracies,'' the act which directs 
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'^ali orders and iRStractions relatiBg to military operations by the President or 
Secretary of War to be issued throu'zh the General of tbe army, and in case of 
bis inability through the next in rank,*' or the act '' to provide for the more effi- 
cient goveirnment of the rebel States." And, moreover, I believe the two acts 
last referred to were in conflict with the Constitution and void and of no effect 

5. I believe the President has the same freedom of speech which the Gonsti- 
tntiou guarantees to every American citizen ; and if he hnd not, he has been 
guilty of no such abuse of it as to constitute an impeachable offence. 

Upon these propositions, the truth of which I do not doubt, I conclude that 
there is no ground whatever for the impeachment of the President, and pronounce 
my opinion that all ihe articles be dismissed. 

In conclusion, I will express condemnation of the harsh spirit and flagrant 
violations of decorum with which this case has been prosecuted in court ; and 
especially of the violent and unjustifiable denunciations and opprobrious epithets 
with which some of the managers have indulged themselves toward the respoQ> 
dent. Such exhibitions certainly do not commend proceedings b.v impeachment 
before the Senate of the United States to the respect and high consideration of 
our countrymen or the world. 



Opinion op Mr. Senator Oattbll. 

Having carefully considered the articles of impeachment preferred by Ae 
House of Representatives against Andrew Johnson, President of the United 
States, and the evidence adduced in support therebf, and having arrived at tbe 
conclusion that the charges contained in the leading articles are fully sustained 
by the proof, and that the acts therein charged and proved, being plain viola- 
tions of the Constitution and of the laws of the United StAes, constitute a mis- 
demeanor in office, I propose to state the grounds and reasons for the conclusion 
to which I have arrived. 

If it may seem presumptuous for one uneducated in the law to deal with a 
question which has been illuminated by the discussions on cither side of the 
most learned lawyers in the land, I may be permitted to say that, profoundly 
impressed with the gravity of the issue, and deeply sensible of the responsibil- 
ity which rests upon each individual senator, I prefer to state for myself and in 
my own language the grounds upon which my verdict of guilty is given. I 
propose to confine my remarks chiefly to the consideration of the first three 
articles. Stripped of all technicality the following is the statement of the 
charges contained therein : 

Article one charges the issuing of an order in writing for the removal of 
Edwin M. Stanton, Secretary for the Department of War, as contrary to the Con- 
stitution and laws, and especially as contrary to the act entitled <*An act to reg- 
ulate the tenure of certain civil offices," passed March 2, 1867. 

.Article two charges the issuing and delivery of a letter of authority to . 
Lorenzo Thomas authorizing and empowering him to act as Secretary for the 
Department of War as a violation of the Constitution, and especially as contrary 
to the tenure-of'office law. 

Article three charges that Thomas was appointed without authority of law, 
without the advice and consent of the Senate and while it was in session, when 
no vacancy had happened during the recess of the Senate, and no vacancy 
existed at the time, with intent to violate the Constitution. 
, The second and third articles, charging in special and general terms the 
appointment of Thomas as a violation of law, may, I think, 1^ held to present 
two distinct aspects of criminality, namely, the unlawful appointment,. and the 
unlawful removal which was declared in the letter, and which is implied in. 
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and is of necessity accomplished by, tbe UDlavful appointment ; and tbey are 
sastained if it is shown that the appointment of Thomas alone is unlawfal, 
' or if it is shown that' it was nnlawful as including the removal of Stanton, 
80 that the two acts taken together were criminal ; for the appointment to an 
office thereby unlawfully vacated inclades al\ the criminality of an unlawful 
removal. 

But I propose to consider, first, the charge contained in the first article ; 
viz., tbe issuing of the unlawful order for the removal of Mr. Stanton. Tbe 
fact that the order was issued is proved, and indeed is admitted, in tbe answer 
of the respondent. Tbe inquiry then is. Was the removal of Mr. Stanton an 
act contrary to the Constitution or laws of tbe United States ? If it was, 
tben it was clearly a misdemeanor in office. 

The Oonstitation gives no such power of removal dhrectly to the President, 
and the advocates of such a power can claim it only as derived by implication 
from that clause which affirms that '* the executive power shall be vested in the 
President." 

Now, if we assume that the laws regulating and restricting the power of 
removal, which have been passed from time to time, including the tenure-of- 
office act, are constitutional, and that tbe power is subject to legislative control, 
then this power cannot be held to be a quality inherent in tbe executive 
power as conferred on the President by the Gonsiitution. If such a power ever 
existed as an element of constitutional executive power, it could not be curtailed 
or restricted by legislative enactment ; but it is restricted by these acts ; and if 
tbey are admitted to be valid laws, which hitherto has not been denied, tbe 
existence of the absolute power of removal as an essential executive quality is 
concluded. 

All tbe implications of tbe Constitution are against the idea that this power 
, is in the President. The fact that the power of appointment is dven by tbe 
Constitution to the President and Senate jointly, would seem to deny bitn tbe 
power to vacate an office which he could not alone fill, and create a vacancy which 
he cannot alone supply. The provision that be may fill vacancies " that may 
happen during the recess of the Senate" and tben only until the next session, 
would seem to deny him the power to fill any vacancies other than those which 
happen, or to fill any at any time other than " during the recess of the Senate." 
A thing happens, in the largest sense that can be given to that term, when it 
comes to pass not by the motion of tbe person whose action is affected by the 
happening. A vacancy does not happen when it occurs by tbe action of him 
who is to fill it. 

This clause then does not provide for the filling of vacancies which ore made 
by removals, but confines the President's power to other vacancies, even in 
recess, and implies that there shall be no removals unless the Senate is in session 
and advise and consent. 

The President then derives ^om the Constitution no power of vacating by 
removal, except by the nomination, confirmation, and appointment of a successor. 
Whatever of other power of removal is rightfully exercised by him has been 
derived from the terms or implications of legislative enactment. Assumed 
necessity or convenience have conceded to him tbe power during the recess of 
Congress, but neither the language nor the implications of legislative enact- 
ments have extended the power ; necessity or convenience do not demand, nor 
has precedent sanctioned, its exercise at any other time. 

The case of Pickering, the only one cited which has any similarity with the 
c<ise under consideration, does not make against the principle contended for. 
The fact that an immediate nomination to the Senate was stated in the Presi- 
dent's letter to Mr. Pickerinc to be necessary, and the fact that it does not 
appear that tbe nomination of bis successor did not precede the letter informing 
him of his removal, •together with the fact that it has never, through sixty-eight 
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years of immensely mcreMed patronage, been drawn into a precedent for tht 
exercise of such executive power, sbow that the real circamstances of the caw 
were not such as to assert any executive claim to thii power. 

But even if they were such, a single act, standing alone, and never repeated, 
through a long lapse of years crowded with similar occasions, should have no 
weight as a precedent in favor of the principle which it seems to illustrai;e, but 
on the contrary it may be inferred that the act was net accepted as correct prac- 
tice at the time; that the principle was disapproved of and the practice ever since t 
discontinued. Thus it appears to me that even beforo the passage of the " ten- 
ure-of-office law," or even if Mr. Stanton's case is not included in it, the removal 
charged in the first article was an act unauthorized by the Constitution or the 
law, principle or precedent. 

I am not unaware of the fact that the views which I have thus briefly stated, 
questioning the President's power of removal, as a constitutional prerogative in 
the absence of legislative enactment, are controverted by many. , DifTerences of 
opinion on this point exist now as they did at the time of the adoption of the 
Constitution, and among the distinguished men of the first Congress. An exami- 
nation of the debates which took place in the Congress of 1789 upon the acts 
establishing the several departments, will show that the eminent statesmen of 
that day differed widely in their construction of the Constitution as to the Presi- 
dent's power in this regard. But whatever differences of opinion may have 
existed then, or may exist now upon this point, one thing is clear, the power has 
been considered a proper subject for legislative construction from the time of the 
first Congress down to the present day, and it is too late now to question the 
right of legislative control over the subject. 

Mr. Manager Bingham quotes the authority of Webster in proof rf tbe 
position that the provisions of the acts of 1789, establishing the Departments of 
State and War, which provide an officer to have charge of the records, &c., 
"whenever the said principal officer shall be removed from office by the President,*^ 
was a grant of power, and from that day to this. Congress has exercised the 
power to grant and to regulate the power of the Executive in this particular, 
and the right has never been seriously questioned or the constitutionality of the 
laws doubted. 

Id pursnahce of this practice, the thirty-ninth Congress passed March 3, 
1867, the act entitled "An act to regulate the tenure of certain civil offices," 
which covers the whole question of removal from and appointment to office in 
all cases not specially provided for by the Constitution. This law, framed to 
restrain the President in the exercise of the lesser power of arbitrary removal 
during the recess, certainly by its spirit, scope and object, intends to deny 
and most clearly in all its terms and implications does deny and conclude the 
larger power of arbitrary removal " during thr session of the Senate.** Let ofl 
examine the provisions lor a moment in their bearing on this case. The terms 
of the law define in strict language the limits of executive authority on this 
subject. Its passage over the veto of the President by two-thirds of both, 
bouses of Congress, exhausted all right to question its constitutionality by the 
Executive, whose duty thenceforward was to execute it as a law of the land. 

I shall then assume for the purposes of this statement that it is a valid and 
constitutional law in all its parts, and that the President knew and understood 
that it had been so declared with express view to his executive action, and that 
he knew if he violated it he was directly attacking a legislative power which 
the representatives of the people claimed and meant to assert. 

The only remaining inquiry upon this particular question is, does the \bm 
apply to Secretary Stanton's case? 

If the removal of Mr. 8tanton was against the provisions of this law the Presi- 
dent is guilty under it, for the only intent in question is the intent to break the 
laro, not the motive or intention with which it was done. If Mr. Stanton is included 
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among the officers referred to in the first section of this law, then bis rcmovnl 
without the advice and consent of the 8enate was against its provisions. Tho 
koguage of this section is — 

That 6verff person holding «iiy civil office to which he has been appointed, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, and every person who shall hereafter be appointed to 
az^ such office, and shall become duly qualified to act therein, is and shall be entitled to 
bold such office until a successor shall have been in like manner appointed and duly qunll- 
fied, except as hei^in otherwise provided : Provided^ That tho Secretaries of State, of tlie 
Treasury, of War, of the Navy, and of the Interior, tho Postmaster General, and the Attorney 
Geoeml, shall hold their offices respectively for and during the term ot tlie President by whom 
tbey may have been apf^ointed, and one month thereafter, subject to removal by and with 
the advice and consent of tho Senate. 

Now it seems irresistible that this language, referring as it does to those in 
office at the time of its passage, as well as those thereafter to be appointed, 
inclades either in the general provisions of the body of the section, or in the 
exception, all persons holding any civil office appointed with the consent of the 
Senate. The words *' every jjerson holding any civil office," arc as comprehen- 
sive as language can make them, and, in the absence of any exception, would 
include all, aud of course Mr. Stanton. 

But the fact that there is an exception makes even this strong language more 
comprehensivo than before ; for when an exception is mentioned, the conclusion 
is strengthened that nothing is left outside of the general provisions except what 
is included in the exceptions. Thus the words '*all" and ** except," in con- 
struction include everything. 

Besides, the express language of the general clause provides for all civil offi- 
cers thus appointed, except such as are affirmatively otherwise provided for 
"herein;" that is, in the law itself. This shows that thalaw undertakes affirm- 
atively to provide "therein" for every such officer. It thus expressly says 
that nU are included and provided for in the general clause for whom there 
is not some other affirmative provision made in the proviso. Thus no officer 
or class is left out of the law by implication, for it declares substantially that 
every one excluded from the exception by its language or by implication, is not 
taketi by the exception out of the eflfect of the general clause. To say then that 
Mr. Stanton's case is not provided for in the exception, is to affirm that it is 
included in tl\e general clause. It matters not, for the purpose of this trial, 
whether the case of Mr. Stanton comes under the general clause or the excep- 
tion. The reasoning is strong that the case is included in the exception. The 
words of tho exception are: ''may have been appointed." These words seem 
to contemplate, in relation to the tenure of these offices, the possible existence 
of the term of a President other than the one who may be actually in office 
when the question of removal arises. I'he act took effect upon offices as they 
existed at the time it passed, and when it referred to terms during which they 
were, after its passage, to expire, it referred to the term then existing and to 
those which should occur in the future. 

By the Constitution the term of the President continues "during four years." 
^e word term means strictly limit or boundary. A term of office is the time 
which must elapse before its limit is reached. 1 he limit of Mr. Lincoln's second 
term was four years from the 4th of March, 1865. When the word term was 
used in the act, this was the term contemplated in regard to offices filled by him, 
and still held by his appointees at the time of its passage. This term did not 
expire on the 2ist of February, and has not yet expired. If Mr. Lincoln had 
been living when the act was passed it would certainly have been held to apply 
to his present term, as it then existed, and to extend the offices to the end of it. 
It is not the less Mr. Lincoln's term that it was also Mr. Johnson's, who was, 
in ^e language of the Constitution, chosen ''for the same term." When, upon 
Mr. Lincoln's death, Mr. Johnson come in, the powers and duties of the office 
(kvolved upon him for the remainder of Mr. Lincoln'^ term. He had no other 
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relation to the term, and no more or other power in relation to the officers he 
found in, than Mr. Lincoln would have had had he lived. It matters not, as I 
have said, whether these views prevail or not. If they do not, it only shows 
that Mr. Stanton's case is not provided for in the proviso, for the reason that 
the term of the President hy whom he was appointed had already lapsed, and. 
therefore, the terms of the limitation of the proviso cannot be made to apply to 
his case, and that not being " otherwise provided for therein" is not included 
in the exception, and, therefore, is included in the general clause; for every 
case not therein otherwise provided for is covered by the general clause. 

Again, the second section of the act, which applies to all officers, (except cer- 
tain classes in relation to whom the Constitution prescribes otherwise, viz : the 
judges of the United States courts,) and contains no 6ther exception of any 
officer, of course included Mr. Stanton. The very fact that this section excepts 
by this special exception only such officers confirmed ' by the Senate as are 
placed out of its reach, shows that it was intended to affect all within its reach. 
By its express terms it enacts that the President, within the limits and in the 
manner therein prescribed, may, '* during a recess of the Sen/tte, suspend** an 
officer, in the case therein mentioned, "and in no other." This section reads as 
follows : 

Sec. 2. And he it' further enacted^ That when any officer appointed as aforesaid, oxceptinji^ 
judges of the United States cottrts, shall, during a recess of the Senate, be shown, by evi- 
dei>ce satistiictory to the President, to be guilty of mibcondact in office, or crime, or for any 
reason shall become incapable or legally disqualified to perform its duties, in such case, and 
in no other, the President may suspend such officer and designate some suitable person to 
perform temporarily the duties of such office until the next meeting of the Senate, and until 
the case shall be acted upon by the Senate, and such person so designated shall take the 
oaths and give the bonds required by law to betaken and given by the person duly appointed 
to till such office; and in such case it shall be the duty of the Pi^esident, within twenty days 
after the first day of sucji next meeting of the Senate, to report to the Senate such suspen- 
sion, with the evidence and reasons for his action in the case, and the name of the person 
»o designated to perform the duties of such office. And if the Senate shall concur in such 
suspension, and advise and consent to the removal of such officer, they shall so certify 
to the President, who may thereupon remove such officer, and, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, appoint another person to such office. But if the Senate shall refuse 
to concur in such suspension, such officer so suspended shall forthwith resume the functions 
of his office, and the powers of the person so performing its duties in his stead shall cease, 
and the official salary and emoluments of such officer shall, during such suspension, belong 
to the person so performing the duties thereof, and not to the officer so suspended : I'rovid^d, 
however. That the President, in case ho shall become satisfied that such suspension was made 
on insufficient grounds, shall be authorized, at any time before reporting such suspension to 
the Senate as above provided, to revoke such suspension and reinstate such officer in the 
performance of the duties of his office. 

It will be seen that this section operates in connection with the other sections 
of the law to prescribe the President's relations to offices which are not vacant 
I hay in connection with the other sections of the law, because the law must 
always be construed as a whold, and a partieular section must be construed in 
relation to the other sectjons. ^t is also true, of course, that the act only 
operates upon what the Constitution does not itself fix, and only so far as leg-, 
islative enactment may. Now, the President's relations to offices for the pur- 
pose of absolute removal are fixed by the first section of the act, in accordance 
with the provisions of the Constitution. This section provides in effect that there 
shall be no absolute removal of the officers therein included except by nomination 
and confirmation of a successor. This operates to confine absolute removals to 
times when the Senate is in seserion. This being fixed, the President's relations 
to officers during the recess of the Senate is provided for in the second section. 
This second section, in enacting "that when any officer,'.* &c., "shall during the 
recess of the Senate be shown," &c., ** in such case and in no other" the Presi- 
dent may •* suspend," prescribes three governing things which are each essen- 
tial elements of " such case" and of the action prescribed in regard to it : 

First. That "doring^'the recess of the Senate" the President shall do nothing 
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more in relalion to any office than "suspend** in the manner provided for in 
this act. 

Second. That "during the recess of the Senate" he may act in "such case*' 
as is provided in the act, but "iu no other." This is an essential element of 
his relations to the offices "during the recess of the Senate," as prescribed by 
the Sict. 

Third. That there shall be no suspension even, except **during the recess of 
the Senate,** for it is an essential element of "such case" that it shall be during 
recess. 

Now, the fact that this second section, which does not refer to any officers 
other than those referred to in the first section, but assumes to prescribe for all 
officers und«r the circumstances not provided for in the first section — that is, 
during the recess — is without any exception which would exclude Mr. Stanton, 
seems to be conclusive that he is not omitted in the first section, which covers 
the time of the session ; for why make the second section broader than the 
first, and restrain the President's power over Mr. Stanton duHng recess and 
leave him unprotected during the session of the Senate? 

Then, the third section of the act, supplementary to the first and second sec- 
tions, prescribes- in respect to the filling of offices in case of the happening of 
a vacancy during the recess of the Sooate, and the condition of these offices 
after the constitutional power of the President in relation to them has been 
exhausted. The third section reads a^ follows : 

Sec. 3. And he it further enacted. That the PresideDt shall have power to fill all vacancies 
which -may happen duria^ the recess of the Senate hj reason of death or resignation, by 
granting commissions which shall expire at the end of their next session thereafter. And if 
no appointment, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, shall be made to such 
office so vacant or temporarily filled as aforesaid during such next session of the Seuate, 
such office shall remain in abeyance, without any salary, fees, or emoluments attached 
thereto, until the same shall be filled by appointment thereto, bv and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate; and durinir such Ume all the powers and duties belonging to such 
office shall be exercised by such other officer as may* by law exercise such powers and duties in 
ca:»o of a vacancy in such office. * 

Thus it will be perceived that th&se three sections of this act, taken together, 
provide, subject to the provisions of the Constitution, a general pule of govern- 
mental action, and thus, while the letter of the first section includes, as certainly 
as general language can, the case of Mr. Stanton, an examination of the tenor 
and effect of the whole law confirms this construction. It would, upon every 
principle of legal construction, require an express exception to take an officer 
outside of the terms of a law intended as a general rule. On no principle can 
this be done by implication. Implication avails only where the letter of the law 
is doubtful, and its spirit, as derived from the law itself, would require an 
exception to some general provisbti. This law then covers, and was intended 
to cover, in connection with the provisions of the Constitution, every possible 
condition of offices, and to apply to all without exception. 

If this law provides, wherever the Constitution does not, a general rule in 
relation to all offices, it repeals, to its extent, all foimer laws, and destroys the 
effect of all previous customs, rules, or precedents ; and if it provides such gen- 
eral rule in relation to all conditions of. offices, without exception, it covers the 
subject-matter of all former laws on the same subject, and overlies and repeals 
them. » 

It is apparent, then, that after the passage of this act, the whole Ww in rela- 
tion tobDth removals and appointments of civi^ officers requiring confirmation 
was to be found in the Constitution and the tenure-of- office act. These together 
constitute the general governing rule of action on this subject, and all lawful 
action must be under and in accordance with it, and any official act iu disregard 
of or contrary to it is a violation of law and a misdemeanor in office. 

That the President Understood that this was the effect of the tennre-of- 
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office law is conclusively apparent. His aetion m August last in regard to Vt, 
Stanton, and his suspension from office, was bad under tho second section of 
ibis law, otherwise it could not lawfully have been bad at all, for that section 
prescribes when and how the suspension may be made, andjarbids one under 
all other circuipstances. The President acted strictly under the provisions of 
this law : first, in the form of the suspension ; second, in the authorization of 
General Grant ; third, in the notice to the Secretary of the Treasury ; fourth, 
in his report to the Senate. Indeed, how could he intend, as he claims tb«t h«^ 
did intend, to test in the courts the constitutionality of the law by the removal 
of Mr. Stanton, if he thought his case was not included in the law ? 

Again, by the second section, which applies without question to Mr. Stanton, 
the President was not authorized "during the recess of the Senate" to *' remove" 
him ; he was only authorized and only claimed to be authorized to '' suspend*' 
him, although it was during tHe recess. Now, upon whatever implication of 
constitution or law the power of removal or suspension is assumed for him, that 
implication is certainly, on principle and precedent, stronger in favor of the 
power during a recess of the Senate than during its session. Upon what prin- 
ciple, then, in view of the authoritative declaration of Uoogrcs^ that he may only 
suspend an officer '* during the recess," can he claim to remove him duriug the 
session ? 

But again, this second section in terms settles the question of removal againet 
him. The section is admitted to include Mr. Stanton within its general providione. 
It provides that the President may, under certain circumstances, suspend an 
officer during the recess. This he did. It provides that, having done so, he 
shall, when the session occurs and within a limited time after its commencement, 
report the suspension, with his reasons, to the Senate. This ho also did. It 
also provides that, if the Senate shall concur and advise and consent, and so 
certify, he may " thereupon remove.'* It will be observed that this is daring 
the session of the Senate, and that the removal is only to be made upon the 
advice and consent of the Senate. ' He may remove him ** thereupon" that i^, 
not otherwise. In Mr« Stanton's case the Senate did not concur, and the con- 
dition of his removal being wanting, the President could not remove him, but 
under the provisions of this section he ** forthwith resumed the functions of hi^ 
office." He holds his office then by the provisions of this law, contained in a 
section which certainly applies to him, contrary to the will of the Prci<ident, 
under the action of the Senate, which is thus by law made capable of preventing 
his removal. Why should he so hold it, and why is fchis power declared by 
law to be in the Senate, and the President's power thus restrained, if the President 
may the next moment remove him without the consent and Respite the action of the 
Senate ? And does not this show that this law is iutendc^d to comprehend the 
whole subject-matter, and to regulate in all respects the pbwer of the President 
in this regard ] Is it not conclusive that all power of suspension and removal, 
except by nomination and confirmation, under the Constitution, is exhausted by 
these proceedings ? What becomes of th© claimed implication of a power of 
removal in the President, without precedent, or even with precedent, in the face 
of the irresistible language and implication of this law, that the Senate muBt 
concur in all removals, and that any removal without such coiimrrence is a direct 
defiance of the legislative authority and a misdemeanor in offie^ { 

The ren^aining question on these three articles is, was the^pointmfnt of 
Thomas, as set out in the second and third articles, an act autbo^fd eithj 
the Constitution or by law ? If not, then these articles are sustai 

A general power of appointment by the Executive, by and with th( 

consent of the Senate, a special power himself to fill vacancies •« tohich fna 
happen'* during the recess, and the power to appoint inferior officers where buc 
power has been given him by legislative enactment — these comprise all tl 
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anthoritj of the President for this pnrpose, given in or to bo derived f. om the 
UoD»titution. 

Whatever rightftil antbority, then, was exercised by the President in ranking 
this appointment to the War Department, most have been derived from ths 
express terras of some legislative enactment. 

By the eighth section of the act of 1792, making alterations in the Treasury 
and War Departments, it is made lawful for the President, in case of the death, 
nekness, or absence of the Secretary, to authorize some person to perform tho 
daties of the office until a successor is appointed in case of death, or the absencu 
or inability from sickness shall cease. The only actual vacancy contemplated 
by this act is one happening hy death. 

The act of 1795, amendatory of the last mentioned act, declares, generally* 
that in every case of vacancy in the department " it shaJl be lawful'^ for the 
President to authorize any person to perform the duties of the office until a sue- 
. cesser be appointed, '* provided that no one vacancy shall be supplied in manner 
aloresaid for a longer term than six months." This act contemplates lawful 
vacancies only, for none other are vacancies which can be lawfully filled. We 
have already seen that the President could not lawfully make a vacancy without 
the concurrence of the Senate while it was in session to take concurrent action ; 
and to claim that the President is authorized by this act to make an appoint- 
ment to a vacancy made during a session of the Senate by his separatte action, 
is simply begging the whole question. If there was no lawful vacancy, it could 
not lawfully be filled, and there is nothing in the law which makes any vacancy 
lawful which was not lawful before its passage. By the act of February 20, 
. Icf63, it is fnade lawful for the President, in case of the death, resignation, sick- 
ness, or absences of the head of any executive department, to authorize the head 
or other officer of one of the departments to perform ttie duties " until a successor 
is appointed, or such absence or inability by sickness shall cease." 

This was the coi\dition of the law before the passage of the ** tcnure-of-office 
act." 

The act of 1792 had been superseded by the act of 1795, and this had been 
followed in turn by the act of 1863. This last act was, I doubt .not, intended' 
to'supersede the act of 1795, as it provides that the vacancies to which it applies 
shall be filled with a select class of persods, and there could have been no reason why 
all vacancies in the same office, however produced, should not be filled by tho 
jMune seleet class. The act appears to be intended to provide for the temporary 
sopplying of all vacancies in the offices referred to, and. by omitting from its list 
of vacancies vacancies by removal, it seems, by its later implication, to conclude 
the President's power of removal, as derived from the implications of the earlier 
laws of 1789, creating the departments^ 

But if it is conceded that the President retained the power of removal, during 
the recess, after the passage of the act of 1863, it must also be conceded that 
the act of J 863 did not cover all the subject-matter of the act of 1795, and does 
not, therefore, completely supersede it. It will be seen that none of these laws 
affirmatively recognize or imply a power of removal in the President during the 
session of the Senate, and consequently they give him no power of appointment to a 
vacancy 7nade by him at such time, while not one precedent can be found that goes 
to this extent, so that this power is claimed contrary to the necessary implications 
of the Constitution, and without authority either of law or precedent. But the 
tenure of-offiee act clearly .covers and regulates this whole subject-matter, and 
supersedes the previous laws, including the act of 1795. We have already seen 
that this act applies to this case. 

The second section certainly does apply, and if the vacancy which is said 
to exist in the War Department is claimed to have been made *' during a 
recess" in August last, it must have been under that section, for it pro- 
vides that '* during the recess of the Senate " vacancies shall only be mado 
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by tlip Pivf^i^PTit by 8uspen»ion, and tbat no suspension shall be haH, except 
in n case madi} under its provisions,' and that "in sucJi case, and in no otAtr" 
ibe Pret*id('nt may designate a suitable p«*r8on temporarily to perform the 
duties ; but if the Senate does not consent, the suspended officer shall "Jbrlh- 
with resume the functions of his office " So if the vacancy was made ia 
vacation, that vacancy no longer existed after the refusal of the Senate to 
consent to it, and the appointment of Thomas was without authority of law. 
But the terms of the President's letter of February Slst to Mr. St^inton assume 
that he was then in office, and was thereby removed ** during the session of the 
Senate." We have already seen that all removals at such times are regulated 
by the first section of the ten ure-of- office act, and that the case of Stanton i;j 
included by its provisions ; but ^y that section all temporary or ad inieritn 
appointments to the offices referred to therein are abolished, and the officer 
appointed by and with the advice and consent of the Senate is *' entitled to hold" 
his office until a successor shall have been appointed ''in like manner," that i^, 
with the concurrenoe ^ the Senate. The appointment of Thomas was not '* in 
like manner." 

It will also be perceived that the words in the body of the first sectioo, 
immediately preceding the proviso, are *• except at herein otherzoisc provided" 
This language refers to the whole act. Its meaning is except as is otherwise 
provided m this act. Now the term of office, and the manner of removal from 
and appointment to office, are distinct propositions contained in the body of the 
section. The proviso relates only to the term of the officers therein named; 
but that part of the subject-matter of the general clause which provides how 
the successors of all civil officers requiring confirmation shall be appointed, viz: 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, is not afiected by the proviso. 

This subject is not " otherwise pro indedjbr" in that proviso in relation to any 
officers, and the provision of the general clause in relation to it is not restricted 
by the teims or implications of the proviso. 

To take the officers mentioned in the exception wholly outside of the pro- 
visions of the general clause, which covers other subject-matter besides that 
covered by the exception, the language must have been, except the officers here- 
inalter mentioned, or something of like cfi\?ct. Thus whether Mr. Stantod's 
case, as far as relates^ to the tenure of hiS office, is within the general clause, or 
the exception of this section, or within neither, his successor's case is cleariy 
within the general clause, and no one can be lawfully appointed to succeed him, 
except " in like manner** as he was himself appointed, that is, with the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 

Again, the reasoning on the spirit of the second section of the act is irresisti- 
ble. Does it not seem a ridiculous claim that the President may " during a 
Session of the Senate " appoint a successor or locum tenens of any kind for an officer 
whom the Senate has just, under express authority of law, refused to remove, 
and who has just, under like authority, resumed the functions of his office ? 

The appointment of Thomas, then, was unauthorized by any law, and waa 
an unlawful attempt by the exercise of usurped executive power to seize upon 
and control a most important department of the government, in violation of 
express legislative enactment. 

This crime, so clearly shown, is really a higher and more dangerous one than 
the removal ot Stanton, for it not only includes the unlawful removal, but is in 
itself an affirmative, while the other is, in some sense, but a negative act of 
usurpation. 

Whatever plea of misinformation, mistake, or absence of intent may be set 
up by his friends or his counsel, the President makes no such plea. He has 
claimed and does claim in his answer, and by the lips of his special representa- 
tives among the counsel, that he has removed Mr. Stanton and appointed Thoiaafl 
by virtue of power vested in him as the Ohief Executive, notwithstanding the 
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tennre-of-office act. And it is proved that he intends to carry out hiB aftftmpt 
Bhonld this trial result in his favor. By a verdict of acquittal, then, the Senate 
most either recede from their position on this act, or must submit that the Presi- 
dent may defy its spirit and violate its express provisions with impunity. 

In the consideration of this question I have assumed the constitutionality of 
the tenure-of-office act. I cannot consent to even consider this a debatable 
point. The Senate has solemnly adjudicated this question foritself on four dis-; 
tinct occasions, each individual senator acting under the obligation of an oath as 
solemn and binding as that administered at the commencement of this trial, of 
ihe solemnity of which we have been so often reminded by the counsel for the 
President. First, by the passage of the bill in q uestion , after a full discussion of its 
provisions, by a vote of 29 yeas to 9 nays. Secondly, the bill having been sub- 
mitted to the President for his approval, and returned to the Senate with his 
objections in an elaborate veto message arguing against the constitutionality of 
the measure, the Senate again passed the bill in the face of the arguments sub- 
mitted, by a vote of more than two-thirds of the members preseut and voting. 
Upon the question *' Shall the bill pass, the objections of the President to the 
contrary notwithstanding V the vote was as follows : 

Yeas — Messrs. Anthony, Cattell, Chandler, Conness,' Cragin, Edmunds, Fessenden, 
Fogg, Foster, Fowler, Frelinghnysen, Grimes, Harris, Henderson, Howard^ Kirkwood, . 
Lane, Morgan, Morrill, Nye, Poland, Pomeroy, Kamsey, Ross, Bberman, Spragae, Stewart, 
Sumner, Trumbull, Van Winkle, Wade. WH|By, Williams, Wilson, Yates— 35. 

Nays— Messrs. Buckalew, Cowan, Davis, Dixon, Doolittle, Hendricks, Johnson, Nbs- 
mith, Norton, Patterson, Saujsbury — I J. 

Thirdly, the Senate recognized the validity of this law when, in response to 
the message of the Pjresideut communieating the fact that he had <* during the 
recess " suspended Mr. Stanton, the Senate took action, under and in accordance 
with the said Jaw, and after due consideration refused to concur in the suspen- 
sion of that officer, and informed the President thereof. Fourthly, when the 
Prrsident, after having exhausted all legal means to displace tdis faithful and 
efficient officer, and rid himself of what his counsel chooses to call *' a thorn in 
his hearl,*^ deliberately, wilfully, and knowingly violated the provisions of this 
act by the arbitrary removal or attempted removal of Mr. Stanton and the 
appointment of Lorenzo Thomas, and defiantly flaunted his action in the face 
of the Senate, this body again reaffirmed the validity or the tenure-of-office act 
by declaring that the action of the President was without lawful authority. 

I submit, then, that the tenure- of-office bill, having been passed over the Presi- 
dent's veto by a vote of two-thirds of both houses, by express provision of the 
Constitution **il became a law ; " a law to the President, and a law to all the 
people ; a law as valid and binding as any on the. statute-book ; and I cannot 
believe that the Senate will consent to stultify itself by the admission that its 
oft-repeated action upon this bill was in violation of the GoHstitution, which each 
member had solemnly sworn to support. 

Moreover, the President himself recognized the validity of the law by taking 
action under its provisions in the suspension of Mr. Stanton, as I have already 
shown in the course of this argument. Upon what principle may he consider a 
law valid and binding to-day and of no force or effect to-morrow ? The law was 
sufficient so long as he thought he could accomplish his purpose to get rid of 
Mr. Stanton under it ; but when he failed in this by the refusal of the Senate 
to concur in the proposed jcmoval, he overrides the law, and then attempts to 
shelter himself, when arraigned for the offence, under the plea that it is not a 
constitutional law. ' 

But admitting for the sake of argument that there were doubts as to the con- 
Btitutimiality of the law, who clothed Andrew Johnson with judicial power to 
settle that question ? Under what clause of the Constitution does he presume 
to derive the power to decide which of the enactments of Congress are vabd and 
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binding and which are not I If he may exercise judicial funetions in regard to 
one law, why not in regaid to all laws ? As I read the Gonstitntioo, the Presi- 
dent is enjoined to " take care that the l^iwi be ^ithfullj executed." I find no 
proTision in that instrument which clothes him with the more than regal power 
to decide ^hich laws he will execute and which he will not 

If judicial power is a prerogative of the Executive, of what use is the Supreme 
Court? Why not abolish so uaelees an institution? ^ay, more, if a law of 
Congress, though passed by the constitutional vote of two-thirds of both houses, 
may not " become a law " unless it meets the sanction of the exeeotive — ^if he 
may suspend or virtually repeal by rendering inoperative the enactments of 
Congress, why not abolish the legislative department of the government 1 

It may be that Andrew Johnson is wiser than the Senate and House of 
Representatives ; it may be that wisdom dwells with him, and will die with him ; 
it may be unfortunate that the Constitution under which we live has not given 
to him who claims to be its especial custodian and guardian, the more than imperial 
power to make the laws and judicially paes upon them, as well as the duty to take 
care that they '* be faithfully executed ;'* but, in my judgment, the AmericaQ 
people will be slow in arriving at any such conclusion. 80 monstrous a prop- 
osition as that which virtually surrenders to one man all the power of our great 
government is not worthy of serious consideration. 

Mr. President, for the first time in the history of our government we are con- 
fronted with a clear, decided and flagrai# act of executive usurpation. For his 
offence against the majesty of the law the House of llepreeentati^^es, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Constitution, and in the name of all the people 
of the United States, have impeached Andrew Johnson for high crimes and mis- 
demeanors, and have brought him to the bar of the Senate to answer to the 
charges exhibited against him. The issues involved in these proceedings are 
of the gravest character, reaching down to the very foundation of our system of 
government, and it behooves us as the representatives of forty million of people 
to see to it that impartial justice is done as between the people and the accused. If 
this, the highest tribunal of the nation, shall render a verdict of acquittal, it 
will be a virtual admission of the President's assertion of " the power at any and 
all times of removing from office all executive officers for cause to be judged by 
the President alone." It will be a complete surrender of the constitutional 
power of the Senate over all appointments to office, for of what practical value 
will be the required advice and consent of the Senate to an appointment, if the. 
person so appointed may the next hour be removed by the action of the Execu- 
tive alone, legardless of, and, indeed, in despite of the wishes of the Senate? 

It will, moreover, be a virtual surrender of what has been claimed from the 
origin of the government to this day, the right to regulate and central, by 
legislative enactment, the executive power over removals from office of such 
officers as require confirmation by the Senate, and it will give to the President 
the unrestrained control of the officers of the army and navy, as well as those 
of the civil service. 

It will give license to Andrew Johnson and all future occupants of the pres- 
idential office to disregard at pleasure the enactments of the legislative depart- 
ment, and to plead in justification that you have so ruled by your verdict in this 
case. 

It will tend to destroy the harmonious relations of the several departments 
of the government, so nicely adjusted, with checks and balances and limitations 
by the wisdom of the fathers of the Constitution, by increasing immensely the 
powers and privileges of the executive at the expense of the legislative depart- 
ment. Thenceforward the ruler will no longer be the servant of the people, 
but the people will be the servants oi the ruler, and we shall not be able here- 
after to say, in the sublime language of the martyred Lincoln, that ours is '*a 
government of the people, by the people, and for the people." 
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Believing, as I conscienttoHsly do, tbat Buch are the results which must follow 
the acquittal of Aedrew Johnson by this tribunal, and believing tbat the IIous« 
of Repreeentativee have made good the material charges preferred against him, 
1 cannot donbt as to ray dnty in the premises. I deeply regret that the neces- 
sity for these momentous proceod^mgs has arisen. I would gladly have escaped 
the solemn responsibilities of this hour. But this may not be,*and I must, there- 
fbre, upon the law and the evidence, in accordance with the dictates of my con- 
scirace, and in view of the solemn obligations of my oa'^.h, declare that in my 
judgment Andrew Johnson is guilty of high crimes and misdemeaaors as charged 
by the representatives of the people. 



Opinion op Mr. Srnator Tipton. 

. When the act regulating the tenure of civil offices passed Congress on the 
2d day of March, 1867, Edwin M. Stanton was Secretary of War, having been 
appointed to said office by Mr. Lincoln and confirmed by the Senate January 
15, 1862, and commissioned to hold the office " during the pleasure of the Presi- 
dent of the United States for the time being." The first section of the act is as 
follows : 

That every person holdiDe any civil office to which be has been appointed, by and with 
the advice ana consent of the Senate, and every person who shall hereafter be appointed to 
any such office, and shall become duly qualified to act therein, is and shall be entitled to 
bold such office until a successor shall have been in like manner appointed and duly qualified, 
except as herein otherwise provided : Provided, That the Secjretaries of State, of the Treasury, 
of War, of the Navy, and of the Interior, the Postmaster General, and the Attorney General, 
shall hold their offices respectively for and during the term of the President by whom they 
may have been appointed, and one month thereafter, subject to removal by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. 

Before the passage of the above- recited section the only limit to a Secretary's 
term was the pleasure of the President ; but it was determined to make the ter- 
mination definite, and hence wo have a time spedfied beyond which it could not 
extend, namely, one month afber the expiration of 'the term of the President by 
whom appointed. 

The question relative to the Secretary of the Interior to be settled would be, 
how long will his commission run? while the answer would be just one month 
after the termination of the term of Mr. Johnson, by whom he was, by the 
advice and copsent of the Senate, appointed. So his term would expire on*the 4th 
day of April, 1869, which would be the end of one mouth after the expiration 
of Mr. Johnson's term, in case he filled the full unexpired term of Mr. Lincoln. 
He being in ofiice on the 2d of March, 1867, under a commission which was a 
precise copy of Mr. Stanton's, I would \ook Janoardt not backward f to find the 
period of time when the law would put an end to his term of office, unless sooner 
removed by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

To find (he limit of Mr. Stanton's term I would look Jbrward also, and as he 
is serving with the Secretary of the Interior, upon the same term, and under the 
same identical commission, I i^ould declare him liable to removal bjr force of 
law, just as^oon as one month shall have passed after the expiration of the term, 
which i» being served out alike by himself and the Secretary of the Interior. 

To the objection that the Secretary of the Interior was appointed by Mr. 
Johnson, and is serving out his term, while Mr. Stanton was appointed by Mr. 
Lincoln, whose term had expired nearly two years before the date of the act 
limiting terms, I reply that the terms of these Secretaries are one and the same, 
and there is no period of time subsequent to the date of the act which one Sec- 
retary shall retire in advance of another. 

In regard to Mr. Stanton's term having expired according to the limitations 
of this law, one month after the death of Mr. Lincoln, I deny the p^'oposition. 
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First, because the law was not in existence until about two years subsequent to 
• that event Second, because it could not, on the 23 day of March, 1867, art 
back and produce a vacancy in an office already filled* every act of which has 
been, regarded valid by every branch of the government Third, because Mr. 
Stanton has been in office ever since the date of the law, and is still peribrming 
the functions of Secretary of War. As Mr. Johnson received from Mr. Linoola 
the War Office with its Secretary, just as he received each one of the other 
departments of government with its Secretary, each and all of them, with subse- 
quent appointments must be regarded as of his own appointment, for all purposes 
of the civil-tenure act; and as it is impossible to remove a portion in the past and 
the balance in the future, they must all share the same fate and be subject to the 
same limitations. 

Hereafter there will be no trouble in construing the law, for one month sabse- 
qucnt to the termination of a President's term will vacate every secretaryship ; 
and if this act had been in force at the time of Mr. Lincoln's death Mr. Johnson 
would have had all the heads of departments at his disposal one mouth there- 
after. To claim, therefore, that Mr. Johnson can remove Mf. Stanton without 
the advice and consent of the Senate is to affirm an impossibility, inasmuch as the 
only period of time at which a President can get clear of a Secretary, inde- 
pendent of the Senate, is at the end of a month subsequent to the end of a 
President's term. And unless Mr. Johnson will receive a re-election he shall 
never reach that official hour in which Mr. Stanton would vacate, by force of 
law, one month subsequent to the expiration of Mr. Johnson's term. But if he 
should ever reach a second inauguration, and the month had expu-ed, and Mr. 
Stauton was inclined to remain, he could deipand his removal independent of the 
Senate, on the grounds that having received him when he received Mr. Lincoln's 
term, and having adopted him as the legal head of the War Department, and 
all departments of the government having indorsed the l^ality of his acts to 
the last hour of his previous term, the Seci-etary must be regarded in the light 
of one of his original appointments and retire accordingly. 

By every reasonable rule of construction it seems perfectly plain that Mr. 
Stanton has not been removed by force of the civil-tenure act, ana consequently 
is entitled to its protection, which was accorded to him by the Senate when they 
restored him from suspension by their vote of January 13, 1868. Having 
attempted to accomplish that, independent of the Senate, which he fiufed to 
secure when admitting the constitutionality of the act by yielding to its pro- 
vision for suspensions, the President has certainly been guilty, as charged in the 
first article, of a " high misdemeanor in office." 

The plea which he makes in his answer, that he does not believe the act of 
March 2, 1867, constitutional, cannot avail him, since, when Congress passed 
the act and laid it before him for his signature, he having vetoed it, it was then 
passed over the veto by three- fourths of each branch of Congress — the provision 
of the Constitution being that a bill passed by two-thirds of each house over the 
President's veto •* shall become a law." Having thus become a law, he had no 
discretion but to enforce it as such ; and by disregarding it, merited all the pen- 
alties thus incurred. 

He is not to be shielded behind the opinions of his cabinet, although tbey 
may have advised him to disregard the law, since their only business is to enforce 
and obey the laws governing their several departments, and neither to claim nor 
exercise judicial functions. 

The plea of innocent intentions is certainly not to vindicate him for having 
violated a law, for every criminal would be able to plead justifiable motives iu 
extenuation of punishment, till every law was broken and every barrier of safety 
swept aside% 

The strongest possible case that can be stated would be that of a senator who 
might have declared his belief of the unconstitutionality of the act of March 2, 
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1867, before its paseage over the veto, and now being called upon to decide upon 
the right of the President to disregard the provisions of this same act. I hold 
UMt he would be bound by his oath of offioe to demand of the President obedi- 
ence to its provisions until sach time as it should be repealed by Congrei|BS or 
annulled hy the decision of a court of competent jurisdiction. The President 
mast take care that the laws are faithfully executed. 

It is very astonishing that the President should deny that Mr. Stanton is pro- 
tected in office by the civil-tenure act, after having suspended him from office 
trader that act on the 12th of August, 1867, and having reported him to the 
Senate under the same act as being legally suspended, and having, under a 
special provision of the same act, notified the Secretary of the Treasury of his 
action in the premises ; for xmless he was legally Secretary of War he was not 
Bobject to sucn suspension. 

It has been argued that as Mr. Stanton has continued to occupy the War 
Office, and the removal has not been entirely completed, the penalty for removal 
cannot attach ; but Mr. Johnson receives General Thomas as Secretary of War 
at his cabinet meetings, thus affirming his belief that Thomas is entitled to be 
accredited as such. It should be remembered in this connection, that it is a 
high misdemeanor to attempt to do an act which is a misdemeanor. The removal 
of Mr. Stanton against law would bo a high misdemeanor, and a persistent effort 
in that direction, issuing orders, withdrawing association from him, and accred- 
iting another, does, in my opinion, constitute a high misdemeanor. 

By article two he stands charged, during the session of the Senate, with 
having issued a letter of authority to Lorenzo^ Thomas, authorizing him and 
commanding him to assume and exercise the functions of Secretary of the De- 
partment of War, without the advice and consent of the Senate, which is charged 
to have been in violation of the express letter of the Constitution and of the 
act of March 2, 1867. 

Of his power to appoint, the Constitution, article two, section two, says : 

Ho shall nominate, and, bj and with the advice and consent of the Senate, shall appoint 

In this case he claimed a vacancy to which he might appoint independent of 
the Senate, while the Constitution affirms that the Presiaent shall have power 
to fill up all vacancies that may happen during " the recess of the Senate," not 
dnring the session of the Senate. 

It is only necessary to quote the charge, the text of the Constitution, and his 
own admission in his answer, that he ** did issue and deliver in writing as set 
forth in said second article, in order to establish the commission of an unconstitu- 
tional act." But the language of the act of March 2, 1867, is equally explicit. 
It affirms in section six — 

Tbat eveiy removal, appointment, or employment made, had or exercised contrary to the 
provisions of this act, ana the makinf]^, sifpiiDg, sealing, countersigning, or issaing of any 
commission or letter of aathority for or in respect to any such appointment or employment, 
shall be deemed, and are hereby declared to be, misdemeanors; and upon trial and convic- 
tion thereof every person fi^ilty thereof shall be punished by a fine not exceeding $10,000, 
or by imprisonment not exceeding five years, or both said punishments, in the discretion of 
tbeconru 

If Mr. Stanton was protected by the first clause of section one, the issuing of 
the letter to Thomas drew upon the author the penalty ; but if he was covered 
by the proviso, the vacancy had not happened and the consequence was the 
same. And if the President, during session of the Senate, can remove one 
officer and appoint ad interim^ so he may remove any or all, and thus usurp 
departments and offices, while the people seek in vain for the restraining and 
supervising power of a prostrate and insulted tribunal. 

The first artrcle, affirming the illegal removal of Secretary Stanton ; the second, 
charging the illegal issue of the letter of authority to Thomas, and the third, 
affirming the ad interim appointment of General Thomas, admitted as facts and 
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established hj evidence, are the foundations of the wh(^ impeaehment 8ape^ 
Btnictupe. 

The fourth, relative to an unlawfal conspiracy with respect to intimidating 
the Seerettry of War ; the fifth, affirming a combination to prevent the execution 
of a law ; the sixth, charging a conspiracy to seize and possess the property of 
the War Department in violation of an act of 18GI; the seventh, charging a 
like intent in violation of an act of 1867 ; and the eighth, charging the appoint- 
ment of Thomas with intent to control the disbursements of the War Depart- 
ment, are all more or less incidental acts, springing from or tending to the same 
criminal foundation charges, and may or may not be considered established 
without affecting the original article. I f, however, the first three are not sustained, 
these will not be likely to receive more than a passing notice. 

The ninth article charges the President with having instructed General Emory 
that part of a law of the United States, which provides that " all orders and 
instructionB relative to military operations issued by the President or Secretary 
6f War shall be issued through the General of the army, and, in case of his 
inability, through the next in rank," was unconstitutional and in contravention 
of the commission of said Emory, in order to induce him to violate the laws and 
military orders. • • 

It appears that while General Emory was acting under a commission requiring 
him to observe and follow such orders and directions as he should receive from 
the President and other officers set over him by law, an order reached him 
embodying a section of law, which law had been previously approved by the 
President himself, but, as it provided that orders from the President and SecreUrj 
of War should be issued through the General of the army, or next in rank, 
and the President being engaged to remove the Secretary of War and thwart 
the action of the Senate, in a discussion with General Emory, as to his duty as 
an officQT, said, <*This (meaning the order) is not in conformity with the Con- 
stitution of the United States, which makes me Commander-in-chief, or with tbe 
terms of your commission." While General Emory was inclined to obey the 
order, the President could not command him but through General Grant's head- 
quarters, and thus would have to make public his military orders; but, if Gen- 
eral Emory could be made to believe the order was in conflict with his commis- 
sion and the Constitution, and could be induced to disregard it,th6n the President 
could secretly issue orders to him and accomplish his designs. He could only 
have desired to cause General Emory to see his duty in such light as to disre- 
gard this legal order, and, if Emoiy had yielded to his construction of law and 
Constitution, he could have sheltered himself under his commission and tram- 
pled the law under foot. 

This effort to tamper with an officer who was obeying the law of his govern- 
ment is characterized very mildly by the charge of reprehensible. It should be 
made a crime of serious magnitude for a President to command a military officer 
to violate a law which was promulgated in orders, in accordance with all tbe 
forms of national legislation. In this case the experiment upon the officer's 
fidelity and firmness seems to have gone no further than to discover that Gen- 
eral Emory could not be tampered with, and then the effi)rt was dropped on tbe 
very verge of cnminality. 

The tenth article chains the President with having, at Washington city, 
Cleveland, Ohio, and St. Louis, Missouri, indulged in language tending to bring 
into disgrace and ridicule, contempt and reproach, the Congress of the United 
States, which utterances were " highly censurable in any, and peculiarly inde- 
cent and unbecoming in a Chief Magistrate." 

Under ordinary circumstances I would allow the utmost latitude of speech, 
and would never attempt to apply a corrective only where the crime became 
magnified by virtue of the peculiar surroundmgs. If the President had gone 
upon the stump with inflammatory language in order to assist in leading or 
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driving Staffs out of the Upion, then I woald hold him respoDsible for the char- 
acter of his act ' And when the very life of* the nation is imperiled by the 
absence of ten States, and all legal efforts are making to induce their early 
retam, if I find him denying the legal and constitutional authority of Congress, 
and charging disunion, usurpation, and despotism upon the representatives of 
the loyal people, thus strengthening the evil passions of malcontents and rebels, 
on account of the tendency of his teachings, I should not hesitate to declare his 
conduct a high misdemeanor. 

For the reasons just specified I would find him guilty of a misdemeanor on 
the evidence sustaining the first allegation of the eleventh article, which charges 
him with denying the authority of Congress to propose amendments to the Con« 
Btitution. I would also hold him responsible for devising means by which to 
prevent Edwin M. Stanton from resuming the functions of Secretary of War on 
the Senate having voted his restoration from the President's suspension. And 
of his guilt relative to impeding the proper administration of the reconstruction 
laws of Congress, by discouraging and embarrassing ofiicers of the law, and 
using such defiant language as hsul all the force of commands upon rebels, I 
have not the shadow of a doubt. 

The only matter of astonishment is that an Executive so unscrupulous and 
80 defiant of co-ordinate power has been allowed so long to defy the people** 
representatives and defeat the solemnly-expressed enactments of their will. 

Believing that the stability of government depends upon the faithful enforce- 
ment of law, and the laws of a republic being a transcript of the people's will, 
and always repenlable by their instructions or change of public servants, I would 
demand their enforcement by the President, independent of any opinion of his. 
relative to necessity, propriety, or constitutionality. 



Opinion of Mr. Senator Fowler. 

The President of the United States is now on trial before the Senate of the- 
United States for certain alleged high crimes and high misdemeanors. These 
charges were preferred by the House of Representatives of the United States- 
in eleven distinct and well-considered articles. 

The Senate of the United States 'has been organized as a court of impeach- 
ment for the decision of the case. The Chief «Justice of the United States, in 
fulfilment of his constitutional duties, has presided over its deliberations. The- 
character of the tribunal, the solemn oath taken by each of its members " to- 
render impartial justice according to the Constitution and the laws," the eminent. 
abUity and the high position of its presiding officer, the office of the accused and 
the character of the prosecutors, all tend to impress upon the candid and thought- 
fid the solemn duty of the individual members of the court. 

The accused is not on trial for his political opinions, nor* for his general char- 
acter, nor for every act of his life or his administration, but for eleven specific 
charges. These, and these alone, are before the court for its decision. That 
decision is to be made according to the Coq^itution and laws applicable to the 
^ta. No opinion of my own in relation to his proper or improper policy of* 
reconstruction, to the proper or improper, legal or illegal use of the pardoning. 

e*^er, to his use or abuse of the veto power, has any place in this trial. The 
onee of Representatives have chosen to rest the case on the eleven articles they 
We in their wisdom, and sense of justice and duty to the Constitution and laws,, 
considered the political and legal offences of the President. 

Theframers of the Constitution, more anxious for the liberty and protection* 
^ the citizen, than for the power and capacity of the government to oppress,. 
^Qoned with jealousy the precedents and customs of the past. They limited 
13 I P— Vol. iii 
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the power of large majorities and endeavored to set bounds to passion, prejudice, 
and ambition. They defined in their great charter the offences for which a 
President or other officer could be impeached and divested of his office. The 
Constitution says that ** the President, Vice-President, and all civil officers of 
the United States shall be removed from office on impeachment for and convic- 
tion of treason, bribeiy, or other high crimes and misdemeanors." They were 
not content to leave the term treason to any construction that party spirit or 
unbridled ambition might educe from the judicial or parliamentary state trials, 
or more properly " state murders, " of England. They defined treason against 
the United States to consist only in levying war against them, or adhering to 
their enemies, giving them aid and comfort. , They sill further guarded against 
the danger of parliamentary injustice and oppression, by declaring that " the 
trial of all crimes, except in cases of impeachment, shall be by jury." They 
placed additional guard around decisions for causes of treason. They have thus 
shown that the character and rights of the individual were objects of special care. 

The present cause involves neither treason nor bribery, but high crimes and 
high misdemeanors. "A crime is an offence against a public law." In its 
limited sense it is confined to felony. The term misdemeanor includes all crimes 
iiiferior to felony. Their elements are the same. The difference consists in the 
magnitude of the offence, and this is determined by the consequences of the act 
to society and the malignity of the intention of the actor. The simple act is not 
in law necessarily criminal ; it must be accompanied with a criminal purpose. 
Actus nonfacU reumtnisi mens sit rea. Lord Kenyon says : " It U a principle of 
natural justice and of our law, that the intent and the act must both concur to 
constitute the crime." 

The intent itself is not punishable ; indeed not the subject of human law. It 
must accompany in some manner an act. Cogitationis pamam nemo patitur, 
•* The intent must also be proved as alleged." 

The proof both of fact and intent must establish the unlawful act, and also the 
criminal intent as charged in the articles exhibited. 

The first article charges in substance that Andrew Johnson did on the 21 st 
day of February, 1868, issue an order for the removal of Edwin M. Stanton, 
.Secretary for the Department of War, with iutent to violate the tenure -of-civil- 
office act and the Constitution of the United States. 

By section 6 of the tenure-of-civil-office bill it is provided that every removal 
.contrary to the provisions of the act is a high misdemeanor. The first question 
that presents itself is, was the act of issuing an order for the removal of Mr. 
Stanton a removal ? admitting that the order was delivered, which is neither 
charged nor proved. If it operated a removal it must have been by force of 
law, for no other force was used, or attempted to be used, or intended to be used, 
so far as the proof shows. That conclusion would involve the legality of the 
order and at once destroy the idea of crime. 

The issuing of an'order can in no sense be regarded as a violation of the law 
unless it may be considered as an attempt to make a removal ; and hence an 
attempt to commit a misdemeanor. I will, however, examine the question upon 
a broader basis. I will assume that the order to Mr. Stanton did effect his 
removal. This of course depends upon the Constitution and laws of Congress. 
The question which underlies the whole subject of impeachment is, had the 
President the right to remove Mr. Stanton from the office of Secretary for the 
Department of Wart 

Under the construction of the Constitution, as made prior to the civil-tenure- 
"bill, commencing in the Congress of 1789, the first Congress that sat nndeac the 
|)resent Constitution, the President had the undoubted power to remove a' cabi- 
net minister and other executive officers. On this point I will quote th^^oum- 
«pion of Mr. Webster : *• I consider it therefore a settled point, settled by^to 
practice of the government, and settled by statute." 



i 
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The ciyil-teBnre act sought to reform certain abuses, or what was by some 
larded as abuses. It must be admitted that this opinion was not uninfluenced 
by a violent party feeling very unfavorable to a proper decision of such ques- 
tions. Indeed it is unwise legislation to attempt a construction of our Const!- 
totion under the influence of party animosity. The impelling cause of the act 
was to prevent the removal of revenue officers and postma^ers, as well as other 
officers, that was supposed to be going on to the injury of the public service, and 
espi^cially to the interest of those adhering to the dominant party. 

The first section of the bill is set forth in the following terms : 

That every person holdings any civil office to which he has been appointed by and with the 
advice and consent of the ^nate, and every person who shall hereafter be appointed to any 
saeh office, and shall become duly qualified therein, is and shall be entitled to hold such office 
until a successor shall have been in a like manner appointed and duly qualified, except as 
herein otherwise provided : Provided^ That the Secretaires of State, of the Treasury, of War. 
of the Navy, and of the Interior, the Postmaster General, and the Attorney General, shall 
hold their offices respectively for and during the term of the President by whom they may 
have been appointed, and for one month thereafter, subject to removal by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. 

I will call attention to the caption of the act: "An act to regulate the tenure 
of certain civil offices." The first exception is on^ of constitutional implication. 
The judges of the Supreme Court and all other federal courts are excepted of 
necessity. The fourth section of the bill is another limitation or exception. 
The proviso is a third exception. It is with the last that we are concerned, as 
it alone applies to the case in question. I will repeat the proviso, and give the 
reason for its insertion and its office : 

Provided^ That the Secretaries of State, of the Treasury, of the Navy, of War, and of the 
Interior, the Postmaster General, and the Attorney General, shall hold their offices respect- 
ively for and during the term of the President by whom they may have been appointed, and 
fur one month thereafter, subject to removal by and with the advice and consent ot the Senate. 

The reason for this exception is this : the Senate considered the cabinet 
officers as the constitutional advisers of the President. They are and have 
always been regarded as the agents of the Executive. This is peculiarly true 
of the Secretary of War. The act of 1789, establishing this department 
provides : 

There shall be a principal officer therein to be called the Secretary for the Department of 
War, who shall pertbrm and execute snch duties as shall from time to time be enjoined on or 
intrusted to him by the President of the United States. 

He is thus only the President acting — the agent of his will. He could, under 
the Constitution, be nothing else. The President has always had the right to 
select his own cabinet. It is a right guaranteed to him by the Constitution. 
The legislative department has no power either directly or indirectly to legislate 
a cabinet minister upon the President, or to remove him save by impeachment. 
The Senate knew and appreciated this view of the case, and did not desire to 
touch the long-established doctrine under which the government had flourished. 
There were in the cabinet two classes of officers. The Secretary of State, the 
Secretary of the Navy, the Secretary of War, and the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, who had been appointed by Mr. Lincoln in his first term, and who held 
over through the forbearance of Mr. Johnson, were the first class. The Secre- 
tary of the Interior, the Postmaster General, and the Attorney General, who had 
been appointed by Mr. Johnson, constituted the second class. 

The Senate committee did not desire to legislate this first class of officers 
upon the President, and consented to the compromise by which all the cabinet 
officers were excepted from the body of the bill and placed in the proviso, as 
will be seen at once. The question now arises : Is Mr. Stanton protected in his 
office by the bill in any manner ? If he answers the description of the proviso, 
and serves the purpose for which it was intended, he is; if not, he is left where 
he was before its passage under the Constitution, construed by the law of 1789, 
removable at the will of the President. 
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The language of the proyiBo is that the cabinet officers, naming ^oh officer, 
** shall hold their offices respectively for and daring the term of the President 
by whom they were appointed, and one month thereafter, subject to removal by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate." 

For whose term were these Secretaries commissioned ? The first class were 
commissioned by I^r. Lincoln during his fii^t term of office, and were to hold 
'' during the pleasure of the President for the time being." The language of 
the Constitution providing for an executive term is : 

The executive power shall be Tested in a President of the United States of America. He 
shall hold his office during the term of four years, and together with the Vice-President chosen 
for the same term, be elected as follows : 

The period of four years is assigned as the general tenure of his office. Bat 
the same instraments makes provision for a limitation of that term : 

In case of the removal of the President from office, or of his death, resignation, or inabilitj 
to discharge the powers and duties of said office, the same shall devolve on the Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

The President has no absolute tenure for four years. There are constitutional 
provisions for limitations, ** conditional limitation." Death, removal, resignation, 
or inability to discharge his duties are limitations. In case of any of these con- 
tingencies, the Vice-President has a constitutional term. In case of the inability 
of both, a new election might be ordered for a new period of four years, although 
the former period of four years had not elapsed. The term of the President is 
the period of his actual service, whether four or a less number of years. The 
question is not a new one. Two instances before this occurred. Vice-President 
Tyler succeeded President Harrison, and Vice-President Fillmore President 
Taylor. The period during which they served was called and is now called 
the term of President Tyler and the term of President Fillmore. I do not know 
that this has ever been called in question. 

On the death of the President his term vests in the Vice-President, whose 
term is the remainder. As well might this be called the impeachment of Mr. 
Lincoln as his term of service. Mr. Johnson is a real being ; he is a real active 
officer ; he is a President of the United States ; he has a salary, duties, and a 
term of office. If this is not his term, whose term is it ?. What is his term ? 
It is trifling with the use of language and a solemn mockery of justice to call it 
the term of Mr. Lincoln. It is an aflerthought to defeat'the ends of justice and 
force a conviction without cause. As Mr. Stanton does not come within the 
terms of the description of the proviso, he is left under the operation of the laws 
existing at the time of his appointment. Nor would his case be at all improved 
if this were Mr. Lincoln's second term instead of Mr. Johnson's. As Mr. Stan- 
ton was appointed during Mr. Lincoln's first term, he would no more be pro- 
tected by the act under Mr. Lincoln's second term than if any other person thao 
Mr. Lincoln had been chosen. 

Mr. Stanton's case was excepted from the body of the bill and his office 
placed in the proviso for the purpose of classification, and he was then, bj 
the terms of description, intentionally left under the operation of tM law as it 
existed at the time of his appointment in prder to afford Mr. Johnson one choice 
for hi^ War Minister. 

If any other construction were placed upon this ; if he were covered by^ the 
body of the bill, the two classes of Secretaries would have different tenures. 
Those appointed by Mr. Lincoln would hold during the pleasure of the Senate, 
and might hold for life, whilst the terra of those appointed by Mr. 
would terminate at the expiration of his term and one month thereaf ter.^ 
a result was never contemplated. The construction of the law given^jrt Ac 
time of its passage is, to my mind, conclusive as to the interpretation M htft 
given. 

Let us now examine with some care the construction placed upon th« 
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at the time of its passage. It must be borne in mind lliat tbe section was a 
compromise betw^een tbe Senate and the Honse ; tbe Sennte desiring to except 
tbe cabinet from tbe operation of tbe bill, and tbe Honse to include them among 
other civil officers. 

Tbe Senate believed tbat tbe President had a right to tbe choice of his own 
cabinet officers. It was agreed that he should have at lea^t tbe opportunity of 
making one selection, and that be should not remove any one of them after hav- 
ing made choice, during tbe remainder of bis term, without tbe consent of tbe 
Senate. It must be apparent tbat the legislature were not legislating for any 
particular administration, but designed tbe law rather for tbe future than for tbe 
present, so far as respects the cabinet. 

Mr. Schenck made tbe report of tbe conference committee to the House, in 
tbe following words : 

I propose to demand tbe pievions question upon tbe question of agreeing to the report of 
tbe committee of conference. But before doings so, I will explain to tne House tbe condition 
of the bill, and tbe decision of tbe conference committee upon it It will be remembered 
that bv the bill as it passed tbe Senate it was provided tbat tbe concnrrence of tbe Senate 
shoola be required in all removals from office, except in tbe case of tbe beads of departments. 
The Honse amended the bill of tbe Senate so as to extend this requirement to the heads of 
departments as well as to their officers. 

The committee of conference have agreed that tbe Senate shall accept the amendment of 
the House. But, inasmuch as this toouid compel tbe President to keep around him beads of 
departments until tbe end of bis term, who would hold over to another term, a comvromise 
was made by whicb Hkfurtlur amendment is added to thi'j portion of tbe bill, so that tne term 
of oflfice of the beads of departments shall expire with the term of tbe President who appointed 
tA«m, allowinfi^ those beads of departments one month longer, in which, in case of death or 
otherwise, other heads of departments can be named. This is tbe whole effect of the propo- 
sition reportt»d bj tbe committee of conference ; it is, in fact, an acceptance by tbe Senate 
of the position taken by the House. (Congressional G lobe, 39tb Consfress, 2d session, p. 
1340.) 

The Senate agreed to strike out the exception of the cabinet officers from 
the body of the bill, and the House agreed to a compromise by which a special 
term was made for the cabinet officers. This is the only explanation giVen in 
the House. Mr. Williams, in the Senate, gave a similar explanation, but not 
80 definite a; that given by Mr. Sherman, one of the committee of conference 
on the part of the Sena.te, whose views are clearly conceived and clearly 
expressed, and were received by the Senate as the explanation of the proviso, 
without which exolanation it could not have passed the Senate. In reply to 
Mr. Doolittle, of Wisconsin, Mr. Sherman said : 

I do not understand the logic of tbe senator from Wisconsin. He first attributes a pur- 

Cto tbe committee of conference whicb I say is not true. I say that tbe Senate have not 
^ .lated with a view to any persons or any President, and therefore be commences by 
asserting what is not true. We do not legislate in order to keep in the Secretary of War 
the Secretary of the Navy, or tbe Secretary of State. (Ibid, p. 1516.) 

After some further conversation, Mr. Sherman said : 

That the Senate bad no such purpose is shown by its vote twice to make this exception. 
That this provision does not apply to tbe present case is shown by tbe fact that its langoaffe 
is 80 framed as not to apply to the present President. The senator shows that himself by the 
fact tbat its language is ao framed that it would ro( prevent the present President from remov- 
ing the Secretary of IVar^ the Secretary of the Navy^ and the Secretary of State, And if I sup- 
p<Med that either of these gentlemen was so wanting in manhood^ in honor ^ as to hold his 
place after the politest intimation by the President of the United States that his services 
were no longer needed, I certainly, as a senator, would fonsent to his removal at any time, 
and so would we all. (Ibid, p. 1516.) 

This view of the case clearly establishes the construction I have given to the 
bill. This must be regarded as the will of the entire committee ; it was expressed 
in open Senate and corroborated by the expression of Senators Williams and 
Buckalew, as far as they went. The latter, it is true, dissented from the bill 
on different grounds, but sustained this explanation, which was unquestioned 
at the time by any senator. Under all the circumstances, from the well-known 
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rules of interpretation,* from the natare and practice of onr government, we may 
well ask if tliis be not the true interpretation. From all these considerations we 
deduce this conclusion. 

Mr. Stanton's case was excepted from the body of the bill and by the pro- 
viso placed under th^ operation of pre-existing laws. By the authority of the* 
Constitution under the construction given by the law of 1789, the President had 
an undoubted right to remove him from office. In doing so he exercised a legal 
right, and can in no sense be considered guilty of either crime or misdemeanor. 

If the consti'uction of this law by any means could be considered in a different 
light; if it might admit of a different construction, and should a forced construc- 
tion forbid the exercise of such a power on the part of the President, it would 
neither comport with justice nor the dignity of a great people to convict their 
Chief Magistrate of high crimes or of high misdemeanors on such a law as this, 
and without any evidence of criminal purpose. 

I come now to consider the second question involved in the first article : Did 
the President, in his act of issuing an order for the removal of Edwin M. Stan- 
ton, intentionally violate the Constitution of the United States ? 

The framers of the Constitution organized our government by the establish- 
ment of three separate, independent, co-ordinate departments. As far as possible 
they conformed to the principle laid down by Montesquieu. 

They made three departures from it. The first is by a limitation of the legis- 
lative by the veto of the executive. The second is the limitation of the execu- 
tive power of appointment and the treaty making power by the union of the 
Senate's advisory power. The third is in uniting the Chief Justice with the 
Senate in a court of impeachment. 

These limitations are all a departure from the principle of the government, 
and should be, as they are, received with a jealous watchfulness, and should be 
subjected to a strict constiuction against the limitation. 

The Constitution declares that " the executive power, shall be vested in a 
President of the United States." The limit of the executive power is not well 
defined, and in the nature of things does not admit of it. It is a power capable 
of extending to all the demands of the Constitution. There are certain powers 
conferred spjBcially upon him, such as that of making treaties by rfnd with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, those of nomination and appointment by the 
same limitation, and the commanding of the army and navy. 

There is another set of powers that are of a ministerial character put forth 
in executing the laws. Even here the executive power is derived from the Con- 
stitution. The legislative may furnish the occasion for its exercise, but can 
confer no power not inherent in the Constitution. The law may be and is the 
rule by which his authority is directed, but creates no power not already autho^ 
ized when the circumstances arise for its exercise. The legislative is just as 
powerless to cut off a constitutional function of the executive or of the judiciaij 
as it is to grant one to either. 

It is the duty of each department to guard against the encroachments of one 
upon the other. The liberties of the citizen are due in a great degree to this 
capacity of one department to check the other in any efforts to overstep the 
boundaries assigned to it by the Constitution. It is not only the right but the 
solemn duty of each to preserve its functions complete, and to take such peace- 
ful and lawful means as shall test the issue before the Supreme Court first and 
finally before the people. ^ 

The rights and powers of the executive department under the gov^^tanent 
are the questions now under consideration. The present trial may, \Ti:J^, be 
called, as the historian will so denominate it, the trial of the integr^^^if th 
republic. The personal interest of Mr. Johnson is a question of if ®^| ii»^ 
compared with the real issue. Shall the three departments remain as ^{^ jptlAw 
constituted them, or shall this generation change them ? 
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The first question that I shall consider is, what is the power of the Executive in 
removals from office as understood hy Icgislatiou and the practice of the gov- 
eniinent ? 

The first Congress settled the question by a constitutional construction, 
acknowledging to the Executive the right of removal. I will insert the result 
of that debate from Marshall's Life of Washington, vol. 2, page 162 : 

After an ardent discussion, which consumed seyeral days, the committee divided and the 
amendment was ne^pitiYed by a majority of thirtv-four to twenty. The opinion thus expressed 
by the House of Representatives aid not explicitly convey their sense of the Constitution. 
Indeed, the express ^rant of the power to the President rather implied a right in the legisla- 
toie to fl^ive or withhold it at their discretion. To obviate any misunderstanding of the 
principle on which the question had been decided, Mr. Benson moved in the House, when 
tbe report of the Committee of the Whole was taken up, to amend the second clause in the 
bill, so as clearly to imply the power of removal to be solely in the President. Ho gave ' 
notice that if he should succeed in this he would move to strike out the words which had 
been the subject of debate. If those words continued, he said, the power of removal by the 
President might hereafter appear to be exercised by virtue of a legislative grant only, and 
ooDsequeotly be subjected to legislative instability, when he was well satisfied in his own 
mind that it was by fair construction fixed in the Constitution. The motion was seconded 
by Mr. Madison, and both amendments were adopted. As the bill passed into a law, it has 
ever been considered as a full expression of the sense of the legislature on this important 
part of th^ American Constitution. 

The result of that debate and the action of Congress was not to confer the 
power by legislative enactment, but to declare it the constitutional pmoer of the 
President. Chancellor Kent, Justice Story, Rawle, Webster, all the leading 
statesmen down to the present time, concur in the opinion that the first Congress 
did so decide this question. 

Twenty administrations have exercised it without doubt, and without chal- 
lenging its correctness. 

Thirty eight Congresses have concurred in sanctioning the doctrine. 

The concurrent decisions of the Supreme Court for eighty years have main- 
tained the same. 

Th^ uniform decisions of the Attorneys General have sanctioned the same. 

The elder Adams, whilst President of the United States, exercised the power 
by removing Timothy Pickering from the ofl&ce of Secretary of State, and that 
during the session of the Senate. In this connection I desire to say that if the 
President has the right of removal, it makes no difference whether the Senate is 
in session or not. This act, although done in the presence of the Senate, was 
not and has not been called in question. Here is the decided official opinion of 
Mr. Adams, under his solemn oath of office, and that, too, daring the session of 
the Senate: 

Philadelphia, May 12, 1800. 

Sir : Divers causes and considerations essential to the administration of the fi^overnment, 
in my jnd^ent, requiring a change in the Department of State, yon are hereby discharged 
from any further service as Secretary of State. 

JOHN ADAMS. 
President of the United States. 

This power has been frequently exercised by Presidents subsequent to Mr. 
Adams and during the session of the Senate. 

Oeneral Jackson exercised the power of removal, and his conduct has been 
indorsed by the American people. It is vain to quote authority for the position. 
The correctness of the decision has long been established by the practice of the 
government and the approval of every tribunal before which it has ever come.. 

It is nqw maintained that the Senate must concur in the act of removal. 

There is no specific mode of removal pointed out by the Constitution, but by 
impeachment, in which the Senate has any place assigned by that instrument,. 
but it is not supposed by any statesman that all removals must be by impeach- 
ment. The government could not readily be administered by such a rule. It 
would produce not only delay and loss to the government, but trials would. 
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become mere partisan cenflicts and end in the overthrow of all sense of justice 
and right in the Senate. There is no party impenetrable to the seductions of 
power. Uowever much of integrity they may possess in their origin, they will 
in time run upon the common rock on which all political parties in a republic 
must sooner or later be wrecked. ** To the victors belong the spoils," soon 
becomes not only the maxim but the spirit which rules even senates when they 
are subjected to the making and unmaking offices. Political partisans will find 
ample opportunity to dodge from their personal responsibilities* by distributing 
the guilt among the number, trusting that the people will only award to each 
the share to which he is entitled from a fair division among the whole number. 
Thus it will ever be found that the greatest number will in times of high party 
.feeling yield to the pressure of the political demand where the opportunity of 
quieting any compunctions of conscience, is so easily found. Wisely, then, did 
our fathers consider when they decided not to connect the Senate with the power 
of removal. 

The Constitution gives the Senate an advisory power in appointments, bat 
gives no such power in removals. It is a most dangerous step to wrest by con- 
struction such a power. In all cases, as I have already set forth, where the exec- 
utive power is limited by the Senate, it should be construed strictly ag^nst the 
Senate. To infer a new and different power from a grant to advise and consent 
in cases of appointment, is an unwarranted and dangerous abuse of construcdon. 
The power to remove is by no means a consequence of the power to appoint 
Both are executive powers, and the reason that the appointing power is specifi- 
cally pointed out was that it was necessary to express in the Constitution in 
direct terms the action the Senate should take in cases of appointment. With- 
out such a clause the Senate could have claimed no such power. As the framers 
of the Constitution intended that the Senate should have no such advisory power 
in removals, they put no word in that instrument that could give them any such 
coiitrol over that subject. The action of the first Congress is to my mind con- 
clusive on this point, as they decided that the power was an executive power, 
and therefore one in which the Senate had no right to participate. This is suf- 
ficient, if indeed any other authority than the utter silence of the Constitution on 
this point were demanded. 

As Mr. Stanton is not protected by the civil-tenure act, his case is fairly under 
the power of the Executive, and he was removable at the pleasure of the Presi- 
dent. The President committed no violation of the Constitution in issuing an 
order for his removal. I could never consent to impeach a President and con- 
vict him of a high misdemeanor for tlie exercise of a power sanctioned by the 
decisions and practice of 80 years of the government. Such a decision could 
not fail to convict the Senate, in the judgment of posterity, of gross injustice and 
disregard of their solemn oaths. 

I come now to consider the pharge in the second article. This sets forth the 
fact that President Johnson did, on the 2Ist day of February, issue and deliver 
a letter of authority to Lorenzo Thomas with intent to violate the act of the 2i 
of March, 1867, and the Constitution of the United States. 

The sixth section provides that the issuing of any commission contrary to the 
provisions of this act shall be a high misdemeanor. 

The fifth section enacts that the President shall have power to fill all vacan- 
cies which may happen during the recess of the Senate, by reason of death or 
:resignation, by granting commissions which shall expire at the end of their next 
:8ession thereafter. '* And if ao appointment, by and with the advice and consent 
•of the Senate, shall he made to such office so vacant or temporarily filled, as 
.aforesaid, during such next session of the Senate, such office shall remain in 
abeyance, without any salary fees or emoluments attached thereto, until the same 
^hall be filled by appointment thereto by and with the advice and consent of 
^he Senate, and during such time all the powers and duties belonging to snch 
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office shall be exercised by eucb otber officer as may by law exercise sucb 
powers and duties in case of a vacancy in sach office." 

It will be seen here at once that this act provides for two classes of vacancies — 
those occasioned by death or resignation, that happen daring the recess of the 
Senate. And it will readily be admitted that the section should be followed if 
it be constitutional. The President is bound to conform to it in the two speci- 
fied cases. It will be as readily conceded that if vacancies of a different class 
take place, he is not bound to consider a statute that makes no provision for them, 
bat must conform to other statutes making provisions for the filling of vacancies 
sach as may actually be. 

In the early legislation, in the very act providing for a Secretary of War, it 
is provided that the chief clerk, ** who, whenever said principal officer shall 
be removed by the President of the United States, or in any other case of 
vacancy, shall, during such vacancy, have the charge and custody of all records, 
books, and papers appertaining to the said department." This act was super- 
seded by the dct of 1792, which did not meet all the demands, as it applied to 
the State, Treasury, and War Departments alone, and did not embrace all classes 
of vacancies and inabilities. To meet the wants of the government in the year 
1795 the following act was passed to provide for all cases of vacancy that 
might occur in either of the three departments then organized. (I Statutes at 
Large, page 415.), 

That in case of vacancy in the office of Secretary of State, Secretary of the Treasury, or 
of the Secretary of the Department of War, or of any officer of either of the said depart- 
ments, whose appointment is not in the head thereof, whereby they cannot perform the daties 
of their said respective offices, it shall be lawful for the President of the United States, in 
cfue he shall think it necessary, to authorize any person or persons, at his discretion, to per- 
form' the duties of the said respective offices until a successor be appointed or such vacancies 
be filled : Provided, That no one vacancy shall be supplied, in manner aforesaid, for a longer 
term than six months. 

This legislation lasted, notwithstanding four new departments had been 
created, until 1863, when a vacancy occurring in the Post Office Department 
not provided for by any former law, Mr. Lincoln then, without any law what- 
ever, designated St. John B. I^. Skinner to discharge the duties of the office. 
The subject ^as then brought, by a message of Mr. Lincoln, to the attention 
of Congress, and the law of 1863, extending the act of 1792 to all the depart- 
ments, found in 12 Statutes at Large, pp. 65-66, was passed, providing as follows : 

That in case of the death, resignation, absence from the seat of government, or sickness 
of the head of any executive department of the government, or of anv officer of either of the 
said departments whose appointment is not in the head thereof, whereby they cannot per- 
form the duties of their respective offices, it shall be lawful for the President of the United 
States, in case he shall think it necessary, to authorize the head of any other executive 
department, or other officer in either of said departments, whose appointment is vested in tho 
President, at his discretion, to perform the duties of the said respective offices until a suc- 
cessor be appointed, or until such absence or inability by sickness shall cease : Providedy 
That DO one vacancy shall be supplied in manner aforesaid for a longer term than six 
months. 

Which provided for all the departments, embracing one case of vacancy more 
than the act of 1792. Let us now examine the subject-matter of the acts of 
1795, 1863 and 1867. 

The law of 1795 provides for filling any vacancy occurring at any time in the 
office of Secretary of State, Secretary of the Treasury, and the Secretary of 
the Department of War, or any officer o{ either .of said departments whose 
appointment is not in the head thereof. * 

The act of 1863 provides : 

That in case of the death, resignation, absence from the seat of government, or sickness 
of the head of any executive department of the government, or any officer of either of the 
said departments whose appointment is not in the head thereof. 
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The law of 1867 proyides that the President shall have power to fill all 
vacancies which may happen danng the recess of the Senate, by reason of 
death or resignation only. It will be seen hero that for any vacancy in the 
office of Secretary of eitner of the Departments of State, War or Treasury, &c., 
.the President conld make an ad interim appointment, or give a letter of 
authority, or designate by such letter any person to discharge the duties, under 
the law of 1795. The law of 1863 does not embrace so many classes of 
vacancies : *' death, resignation," two vacancies, '* absence from the seat of 
government, or sickness," two inabilities ; but it extends to seven departments, 
whilst the law of 1795 extends to three departments only. 

The law of 1867 embraces two classes of vacancies, ** death or resignation," 
and that in the recess of the Senate, but extends to all departments. By the 
law of 1867, if an inability should occur from sickness, it could not be supplied. 
It makes no provision for any such a case ; or, if it should occur from absQ|ice» 
no provision is made for it. It makes no provision for expiration of office or 
for removals from office for any cause, or if they should occur at any other 
time than during recess. The law of 1863 makes no provision for filling vacan- 
cies by designation, by ad interim^ or by letter of authority, which happen from 
expiration of term of office or from removal. It will thus be seen that when a 
case of vacancy should occur from expiration of term of office or from removal 
in either the Departments of War, State, or Treasury, the President would be 
compelled to resort to the law of 1795 for authority to fill it. In either of the 
other four departments he would have no power to fill any vacancy from 
removal or from expiration of term of service by any existing law. These 
cases are yet to be provided for. 

It is manifest that neither one of these statutes entirely repeals the othes. 
There is no repealing clause, and if there is a repeal, it ihust be by implication. 
This can only take place when the laws or any part of them cannot ^tand 
together. It is a rule of law that repeals by implication are condemned, unless 
the repugnancy between the statutes is clear. It will be observed that the 
subject-matter of the law of 1795 is vacancies however created, that of 1863 
vacancies created by death or resignation and inabilities caused by absence or 
sickness, that of 1867 vacancies by death or resignation and that during the 
recess of the Senate. There is no repugnancy in these statutes. They can 
stand together, are necessary (except the law of 1867) to administer the govern- 
ment, and they must be held in full force and effect so far as the one does not 
conflict with the other ; and whilst oue — the law of 1795 — embraces every 
known vacancy and inability, 1863 two vacancies and two inabilities, and that 
of 1867 two vacancies that happen during recess j there can be no reasonable 
doubt that the President was in the discharge of his duty in executing these 
several acts whenever an occasion should occur in his judgment for the exercise 
of such a discretion. That an occasion did arise, and a proper one, for the 
exercise of such a discretion as he undoubtedly has, we shall endeavor to show. 

Let us assume that the order for the removal of Mr. Stanton operated a 
removal. There was then a vacancy in the War Department of the office of 
Secretary. That vacancy could be supplied for the time being by the authoritj 
conferred by the act of 1795 upon the President. He did, by virtue of that 
authority, designate Lorenzo Thomas to take charge of the War Office until a 
regular nomination could be forwarded to the Senate, which was made out the 
next day and sent to the Senate, which, not being in session, did not receive it 
until Monday the 24th day of February, three days, including Sunday, afler 
the order for removal. Upon no reasonable hypothesis could it violate the law 
of 1867. It was to supply a vacancy not known to the law of 1867, and no 
violation of it. 

In section eight of the act of 1867, it is enacted " that whenever the Preai 
dent shaJli without the advice and consent of the Senate, designate, authorize, 
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or employ any person to perform the duties of any office, he shall forthwith 
notify the Secretary of the Treasnry." Thns clearly showing that the Presi- 
dent was authorized and expected to make such designation and provision for 
the proper exercise of the authority he possessed. It provides for the very 
dass of designations under consideration, and shows conclusively the intention 
of the legislature was not to forbid the exercise of a power so salutary and neces * 
sary for the administration of the government. 

If then Mr. Stanton had been removed, or if the President so construed his 
order, lie had a clear right to designate Lorenzo Thomas, by letter or order, to 
take charge of the office, to preserve the papers and other property until a suc- 
cessor to Mr. Stanton could be nominated and confirmed. 

Under these circumstances I cannot vote to eonvict Andrew Johnson of a 
high misdemeanor. To do so would be a spectacle which neither God nor good 
men could approve, and which would be certain to meet the just condemnation 
of posterity. 

If he had not the clear statute right, if upon a decision by the Supreme 
Court it should prove not to be the construction of the statute of 1867, 1 still 
could not vote him guilty of a high misdemeanor, for an exercise of a discretion 
which I believe he has under the Constitution, and for the violation of a statute 
of doubtful construction and still more doubtful propriety, without any evidence 
of criminal intent. 

I come now to the charge that he violated the Constitution, and intentionally 
violated it, in the letter of authority or of designation to Lorenzo Thomas. 

If a vacancy existed, or if the President believed that in contemplation of 
law a vacancy existed in the office of Secretary of War, the President had, by 
. virtue of the authority granted to him as the Executive of the nation, the con- 
stitutional right to make such a designation. It was not only a right, but a 
duty to make this temporary designation. It was no appointment, for an appoint- 
ment requires a nomination, then confirmation by the Senate, then the signing of 
a commission. 

The act of designating an officer to fill a vacancy or supply temporarily an 
inability is in no sense an appointment. The legislature in the Congress of 
1789, 1792, 1795, 1863, and again in the act of March 2, 1867, has recognized 
the importance of the exercise of this power of the Executive, and has, in the 
aforesaid acts, made provisions for its exercise, and set forth the contingencies 
under which it shall be. The case of Lorenzo Thomas is one that falls under 
the act of 1795, which has been held constitutional by all. 

The fact that the Senate was in session does not change the case. An ad 
interim is only for a temporary purpose, and is designed to be made at any time 
that the occasion requires, whether in session or out of session, and has been 
so exercised by all of our Executives since the passage of the act of 1792. 

There was no violation of the Constitution in this act of the President, and 
no misdemeanor. The practice of the government from its origin shows not 
only the true power of the Executive, but the construction of all the laws 
enacted for the purpose of designating persons to supply for short periods vacan- 
cies in certain offices. 

In the year 1861 Mr. Buchanan designated Joseph Holt to perform the duties 
of the War Office, in place of John B. Floyd, resigned, under the act of 1795. 
In his message he shows that no less than 179 instances of such designations 
had been made since the year 1829, and that for the chief officers for the depart- 
ments. These designations were made both during the session and in recess, 
indiscriminately. Mr. Buchanan says of this power, and says correctly : 

It roust be allowed that the precedents, so numerous and so long continued, are entitled 
to ^eat respect, since we can scarcely suppose that the wise and eminent men by whom they 
were made could have been mistaken on a point which was brought to their attention so 
often. Still less can it be supposed that any of them wilfully violated the law or the Con» 
ftltation. h 
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The lawfulness of the practice rests upon the exigencies of the public service, which reqnhv 
that the movements of the government shall not be arrested by an accidental vacancy in one 
of the departments ; upon an act of Congress expresslv and plainly giving and regulutiog 
the power, and upon long and uninterrupted usage of the Executive, which has never been 
challenged as illegal by Congress. 

This answers the inquiry of the Senate so far as it is necessary to show ** bow and by whom 
the duties of said office are now discharged." Nor is it necessary to explain further than 
I have done "how, when, and by what authority" the provisional appHointment has been 
made. But the resolution makes the additional inquiry, *' why the fact of said appointment 
has not been communicated to the Senate.*' 

I take it for granted that the Senate did not mean to call for the reasons upon which I acted 
in performing an executive duty, nor to demand an account of the motives which governed 
me in the act which the law and the Constitution left at my own discretion. 

I come now to the th\rd article, which charges, first, that the President 
appointed Lorenzo Thomas to be Secretary for the Department of War ad inte- 
rim ; that it was done without the advice and consent of the Senate ; that there 
was no vacancy having happened in the office of Secretary of War during a 
recess of the Senate ; that no vacancy existed at the time of the appouitmeut ; 
that in so doing he committed a high misdemeanor in violating the Constitution. 
The difficulty in this charge is manifest. The President did not appoint Lorenzo 
Thomas. To appoint consists of three distinct acts of the Executive : firstr 
the nomination, his sole voluntary act; second, the appointment by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate ; third, the signing and delivering of the com- 
mission. The act of the President was, therefore, not an appointment, but a 
mere designation by letter, as is shown in the article. 

The second consideration is that a designation ad interim does not require the 
consent of the Senate, and never has teen asked by any President. 

It is alleged that no vacancy happened during the recess of the Senate. 
That is a matter of indifference, as the ad interim designation is intended for a 
temporary vacancy whenever it may happen or whenever the Executive may in 
contemplation of law believe it does exist. It has never been confined to any 
time by the practice of the government, but may be made either in session or 
during recess when the purpd^e of the President is to administer the government 
and not to usurp power for wicked ends. It is alleged again that there was no 
vacancy. Then there was no removal of Mr. Stanton ; and if no removal of Mr. 
Stanton, there could have been no violation of the act of March 2, IS67, and 
all the articles based on the removal must fail, and the charge in question must 
fail. The act is alleged to have been a violation of the Constitution, and there- 
fore a high misdemeanor. I cannot understand hov^ an ad interim designation 
could have been any violation of the Constitution. The practice of the govern- 
ment as well as the laws of Congress from 1795 down to this time gavo ample 
authority for the course pursued by the President. This has already been shown 
and needs no further consideration. 

I come now to the articles known as the conspiracy articles. These are four 
in number. The fourth and sixth charge high crimes. They are based on the 
act of July 31, 1861, entitled **An act to define and punish certain conspiracies." 
The fifth and seventh charge conspiracy, but are founded on the violation of no 
law. 

There is no conspiracy proved. There is no proof of any unlawful purpose, 
unless it may be considered as an unlawful purpose in the President of the 
United States to exercise authority confided to him by the Constitution and laws 
to remove a contumacious officer and to designate another officer to take charge 
of the office until a new nomination could be made ; or, failing in this, to bring 
before the Supreme Court for its adjudication a law that invaded the functions 
of his office if so construed as not to allow him to remove Mr. Stanton. The 
whole testimony in this case tending to throw any light on the conspiracy proved 
that the Presiaent was endeavoring to maintain by peaceful and lawiul remedisB 
the integrity of the constitutional functions of his office. 
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The condact of the Secretary of War towards General Thomas, and the dis- 
position of his case by the judge of the court of the District of Columbia, show 
that neither of those parties placed any confidence in such a charge or attributed 
any criminality to Lorenzo Thomas. If any confidence in this charge had ever 
existed in the minds of either the Secretary of War .or the judge of the District 
conrt, the case of Lorenzo Thomas would never have been disposed of as it was. 
The only reasonable conclusion is that the judge regarded such a charge as 
grouudless, and also a charge for the violation of the sixth section of the civil- 
teoare bill. 

The ninth is the Emory article, which not only is not sustained by the proof, 
hut actually disproved by the witness himself. General Emory. This article 
helongs properly to the tenth and eleventh, and involves the freedom of speech. 
The effort to convict the President on such a charge, by such proof, is one of 
serious moment to every free man in the nation. It must in time be regarded 
as a dangerous invasion of a personal and constitutional right. In my judgment 
it will not fail to meet such a verdict from the American people, as well as from 
all enlightened nations. The President, acting under the advice of his Secre- 
tary of the Navy, inquired of General Emory concerning certain movements of 
troops that he had learned had taken place. General Emory gave him the informa- 
tion, which was received without comment. General Emory (hen brought before 
the President the subject of a certain order, which they discussed ; the one 
doubting its constitutionality, and the other maintaining its authority as sanc- 
tioned by the advice of excellent counsel. This was all of it. The proof shows 
neither criminal conduct nor criminal purpose, but that the President was making 
an inquiry of an officer of the army on a subject not only his right but his duty 
to understand. He made a proper inquiry of the proper person and under proper 
circumstances. 

The tenth article is one of a character differing much from any of those yet 
consideie . It is one of those which alleges the violation of no law, but involves 
the propriety or impropriety of a certain style of speech. It is an article much 
better suited for the press than for the grave deliberation of the highest tribunal 
of justice in the land. It is placed before the court not for the purpose of criti- 
cism, but for the purpose of convicting the Chief Magistrate of the nation of a 
high misdemeanor, and depriving him of his office. It is not for the court to 
condemn these speeches as in bad taste, but to consider their criminality. The 
charge consists of three specifications, which set forth certain extracts from 
alleged speeches. The allegation is that Andrew Johnson did, on the I8th of 
August, 1866, and on divers days and times, make and deliver in a loud voice 
certain intemperate, inflammatory, and scandalous harangues, by which he 
attempted to bring into disgrace, ridicule, hatred, and contempt and reproach, 
and destroy the respect of all the good people of the United States, and to excite 
the odium of the good people of the United States against Congress. 

The fir.^t specification sets forth a passage from a speech of the President 
made at Washington, in the Executive Mansion, on the 18th day of August, 
1866, many parts of which are in bad taste, buu nothing in it that is not guar- 
anteed to him and every other citizen of this land to say. 

The second specification is from a speech made at Cleveland, Ohio, on the 3d 
of September, 1866. The third is from a speech made in St. Louis, September 
8, 1866. All these speeches contain passages condemned by the good taste and 
good judgment of all wise and prudent men. • But it is not for any body of men 
to say that no speeches shall be made unless the sentiment corresponds with 
their sense of propriety and unless the style corresponds with their standard of 
elegance and refinement. 

1 would not pretend to say, nor do I know, how far a speech might go to be 
considered a high misdemeanor ; in no case certainly unless it was made to 
another for the purpose of inducing him to commit a misdemeanor, which was 
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committed in pursuance thereof. I am not aware of any rule of law or of «iy 
decisions of a judicial tribunal that lays down rules for abridging the exercae 
of the liberty of speech. Any citizen may praise or condemn the acts of Con- 
gress at pleasure, and should always preserve not only his own self-respect, but 
a proper decency of speech for Congress. If he does not choose to make & 
selection of elegant terms, can he be made to talk in a more approved stylet 
This was once attempted by Congress in the enactment of the sedition law for 
two years. The American people pronounced their judgment upon that law 
and upon that Congress. Perhaps no measure ever met with a more signal con- 
demnation. 

However much I may condemn the style and tone of these speeches, I can- 
not see that Mr. Johnson did more than exercise that liberty of speech guaran- 
teed to him by the Constitution and laws of the country. 

It is very manifest that if he intended to bring Congress into disgrace be 
failed in his purpose, and ended by placing himself in that most unfortunate 
position, as the article in the end alleges. 

To violate law and justice ^lerely to establish a standard of taste by a sena- 
torial decision for the gra^fication of any body of men, however cultivated and 
refined, would be a reproach to American liberty and justice. It could not fail 
to bring upon all w'ho should participate in such an act the righteous retribution 
of a just and discriminating posterity. The correction for such improper and 
reprehensible language is the good taste of the people. 

I come now to the eleventh and the final article in this list of charges. To it I 
have brought much labor and study in the hope of tmderstanding this remark- 
able production. 

The allegation appears to be this : that Andrew Johnson did, on the 18th 
of August, in the city of Washington, by public speech declare and affirm in 
substance that the 39th Congress was not a Congress of the United States, 
authorized by the Constitution of the United States to exercise legislative power, 
and in pursuance of such declaration did the following alleged things : 

That he did unlawfully attempt to prevent the execution of " An act regu- 
lating the tenure of certain civil offices by unlawfully devising and contriving 
and attempting to devise and contrive means by which he should prevent 
Edwin M. Stanton from forthwith resuming the office of Secretary for the 
Department of War." And also by further ** unlawfully devising and contriv- 
ing and attempting to devise and contrive means to prevent the execution of 
the act of June 30, 1868." One also to prevent the execution of the ** act for 
the more efficient government of the rebel States." To bring this into a more 
simple form I will express it in brief: that Andrew Johnson did declare that 
the 39th Congress was not a Congress having legislative power; and in pursn- 
ance thereof, he, by devising and contriving, and attempting to devise and con- 
trive means, attempted to prevent the execution of certain laws. 

Here a certain declaration of Mr. Jolinson is set forth which has not been 
proved, viz : that the 39th Congress was not a Congress with legislative power. 
But admit that he did so state; then a consequence of that declaration is assorted : 
that he attempted to prevent the execution of certain laws by devising and con- 
tiiving and attempting to devise and contrive means. 

It will be here observed that no conspiracy is charged ; that no other parties 
are connected with him, but that he, by devising and contriving and attempt- 
ing to devise and contrive means to prevent the execution of certaiB^laws, coiy- 
mitted a misdemeanor. Admitting that an attempt to commit a mi^meany 
is a misdemeanor, the devising and contriving and attempting to deviseal^^ 
trive an attempt to commit a misdemeanor can scarcely be so regarded hysfl 
tribunal other than an inquisition, as a crime; that he by devising and conti; 
ing and attempting to devise and contrive an attempt can in no sense be regarj 
as either a crime or a misdemeanor. This view is an admission of the trutl 
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the charge without a question of pi;oof. If the several allegations are examined 
and 80 construed as to admit of any reasonable meaning, they will be found 
unsupported in fact and in law. Suppose that the article did Intend to charge 
the President with having attempted to prevent the execution of the civil-tenure 
act, instead of devising and contriving and attempting to devise and contrive 
means to prevent the execution of said act, how does it stand ? 

The proof is that the President desired to bring before the Supreme Court, 
for its decision, a law that he believed invaded a function of the office of the 
Executive. This he had a clear right to do. To that tribunal the question 
should have been sent, and its decision would have commanded the respect of 
all the people and all the departments of the government. 

The correspondence between General Grant and the President, and the testi- 
mony of General Sherman, clearly establish the purpose of the President to test 
the constitutionality of the *'act limiting the tenure of certain civil offices." 
This was in my judgment not only his right but his duty to do in a lawful and 
peaceful manner, and there is no proof that anything else was either intended or 
attempted. The allegation that he attefnpted to prevent the execution of the 
army appropriation has no proof in its support. The last allegation that he 
attempted to prevent the execution of the act for the more efficient government 
of the rebel States has no proof to support it, nor was any offered except a 
telegram to Governor Parsons, of Alabama, relative to the action of the Ala- 
bama legislature on the constitutional amendment, and that the January pre- 
ceding at least two months the passage of the act in question. 

I will now recall one position assumed on this trial : that this court could 
not take into consideration the constitutionality or unconstitutionality of a law, 
but is bound by the act, and that the President is bound by the same principle 
in the execution of the laws. I cannot but condemn such a doctrine as alike 
destructive to good morals, the life and spirit of the government, and the liberty 
and independence of the citizen. An act in violatipn of the Constitution is no 
law at ail, and has no claim to obedience from either the citizen, the Executive, 
or the judge. Its resistance must be, it is true, made in a peaceful and lawful 
way. That way is by bringing the question before the proper tribunal for 
adjudication. The doctrine is quite as abhorrent as the assertion that the Sen- 
ate are a law unto themselves ; both deserve the condemnation of a free people. 

I have, in coming to my conclusion, been governed by the Constitution and 
laws. It has been my purpose to make a faithful application of the law to the 
acts charged and the testimony produced. 

The position of a senator as a judge in a court of impeachment is one of per- 
sonal responsibility. He can neither shun it nor escape from it in any way, and 
is no more bound by the wishes and purposes of those outside of the court than 
is a juror or a judge. Any efforts to bias or influence his judgment by threats or 
appeals to his personal prejudices or party affiliations or demands are not less 
pernicious to the ends of justice than personal violence or bribery to accomplish 
the same results. To silence strict and impartial justice by the clamor for politi- 
cal ends, is at once to poison the moral sentiments of the nation and overthrow 
the respect of the people for the sanctity of law. 

In arriving ct my conclusion I have been guided by what I cannot but regard 
as the truth by which my decision must alone be controlled. To a discrimi- 
nating public and the just judgment of posterity, I trust with confidence. The 
slanders of the partisan, the desertion of friends, I can endure if it shall become 
necessary. I cannot shun the everrwatchful presence of God, and cannot afford 
to disregard his voice ; nor can I dare to become a fugitive from myself through 
time and eternity. The interests and preservation of ray country and the price- 
less boon of liberty committed to it are objects too sacred to be trusted to the 
passions of the hour against the demands of conscience and the authority of law. 
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Opinion of Mr. Senator FRELiNOHUYSEiV. 

There is no more responsible dutj than that of trying the Question whether 
the Chief Magistrate of a great nation, wlio holds his office unaer the Constita- 
tion and bj the suffrages of the people, shall be deposed. On the one hand, ihe 
result of the issue is serious to the individual who is on trial, reaches to the 
rights of every citizen, may affect the maintenance of the checks, balances, 
and even the stability of the government. On the other hand, to suffer the 
Executive successfully to assert the right to adjudicate on the validity of laws, 
claimed to be inferentially, though not in terms contrary to the ConstitutioD, 
and to execute such as he approves and violate such as he condemns, would be 
to permit the government to be destroyed. And since the issue whether the 
law shall be obeyed has been made before the country and before the world, to 
suffer the President defiantly, and to this hour persistently to disobey it, would 
be to surrender the supremacy of that sovereignty for the maintenance of which 
hundreds of thousands of loyal hearts have within the past few years ceased to 
beat. Walking along this narrow pathway, with perils on either side, one is 
only secure as he rests his hand on the firm support of duty. 

We are but the agents of the people, authorized to act for them only in accord- 
ance with the Constitution and the laws. If we fail to protect the trusts com- 
mitted to'us, we are cowards ; if we exceed our powers and assume to exercise 
our arbitrary will, we are usurpers. Having on questions as to the admission 
of evidence exercised all the liberality that was consistent with principle, and 
having held my opinion, subject to all legitimate influences, until the whole 
cause was closed, and the final vote about to be taken, I am now prepared 
briefly to express my views. 

Senators are sworn in this case to do impartial justice according to the Con- 
stitution and the laws. The obligation thus imposed may not be disregarded. 
The Senate, while trying the President, are not only invested with the func- 
tions of a court and jury, but also retain their official characters as 8enat<MV 
intrusted with the interests of the nation. Were this not so, the articles of 
impeachment might as well be tried before the quarter sessions of the District 
as before the Senate of the United States. We may not remove the President 
because we believe the welfare of the nation would thereby be promoted, if the 
charges against him are not proven, but if those charges are proven, we may, 
for the well-being of the repuolic, abstain from the exercise of that clemency 
which in other judicial proceedings is reposed in the court a«id in the pardoning 
power, but which in the matter of impeachment is involved in the verdict of the 
Senate. 

There are three questions to be determined, viz : 

1. Has Andrew Johnson violated the law as charged ? 

2. Does such violation amount to what in the Constitution is denominated a 
high misdemeanor 7 

3. Do the interests of the country demand the enforcement of the penalty for 
this violation of law, or demand the exercise of clemency ? 

There are eleven articles of impeachment presented against the President 
I shall confine my remarks to the first three and the eleventh. 

The first article charges Andrew Johnson with violating the "Act regulatiog 
the tenure of certain civil offices" by the removal of Secretary Stanton. The 
second and third articles charge a violation of the same act, by appointment of 
General Thomas as Secretai-y of War ad interif/if and the eleventh article, a« 
construed by the Chief Justice charges that the President violated the same ad 
by *» attempting to defeat its execution." 
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The first, second, and sixtb sections of the act entitled ** An act regulating 
the tenure of certain civil offices," are as follows : 

Be it enacUd by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled^ That every person holding any civil office to which he has bedn appointed 
by and with the advice and consent of the -Senate, and every person who shall hereafter be 
appointed to any office, and shall become duly qualified to act therein, is and shall be 
entitlfd to hold such office until a successor shall have been in like manner appointed and 
doly qualified, except as herein otherwise provided : Provided^ That the Secretanes of State, 
of ihe Treasury, of war, of the Navy, and of the Interior, the Postmaster Qeneral, and the 
Attorney Creneral, shall bold their offices respectively for and during the term of the President 
by whom they may have been appointed and for one month thereafter, subject to removal by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted^ That w^en any officer appointed as aforesaid, excepting 
judges of the United States courts, shall, during a recess of the Senate, be shown, by evi- 
dence satisfactory to the President, to be fruilty of miscx)nduct in office, or crime, or for any 
reason shall become incapable or legally disqualified to perform its duties, in such case, and 
in DO other, the President may suspend such officer and designate some suitable person to 
perform temporarily the duties of such office until the next meeting of the Senate, and until 
the case shall bo acted upon by the Senate, and such person so designated shall take the 
oaths and give the bonds required by law -to be taken and given by the person duly appointed 
to fill such office ; and in such case it shall be the duty of the President, within twenty days 
after the first day of such next meeting of the Senate, to report to the Senate suchsuspension» 
with the evidence and reasons for his action in the case, and the name of the person so des- 
i^ated to perform the duties of such office. And if the Senate shall concur in such sus- 
pension and advise and consent to the removal of such officer, they shall so cerUfy to the 
President, who may thereupon remove such offioer, and, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, appoint another person to such office. But if the Senate shall refuse to con- 
ear in such suspension, such officer so suspended shall forthwith resume the functions of his 
office, and the powers of the person so performing its duties in his stead shall cease, and the 
official salary and emoluments of such officer shall, during such suspension, belonf!^ to the 
person so performing the duties thereof, and not to the officer so suspended : Provided, how- 
tcer, that the President, in case he shall become satisfied that such suspension was made on 
iDsofficient grounds, shall be authorized, at any time before reporting such suspension to the 
Senate as above provided, to revoke such suspension and reinstate such officer in the per- 
formance of the duties of his office. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That every removal, appointment, or employment, 
made, had, or exercised, contrary to the provisions of this act, the making, signing, sealing, 
eoaaiersiguin^, or issuing; of any commission or letter of authority for or in respect to any 
such appointment or employment, shall be deemed, and are hereby declared to be, high mis- 
demeanors, and upon trial and conviction thereof shall be punished by a fine not exceeding 
ten thousand dollars, or by imprisonment not exceeding five years, or both said punishments, 
iu the discretion of the court : Providetl, That the President shall have power to make out and 
deliver, after the adjournment of the Senate, commissions for all officers whose appointment 
shall have been advised and consented to by the Senate. 

The first, second, third, and eleventh articles of impeachment charge, in 
effect, that Edwin M. Stanton, being then Secretary of War, Andrew Johnson, 
on the 12th of August, 1867, suspended him from office under the provisions 
of the second section of said act ; that within twenty days of the next meeting 
of the Senate, to wit, on the 12th of December, 1867, he reported to the 
Senate the reason for such suspension, and also that he had appointed General 
Grant Secretary of War ad interim. That on the 13th of January, 1868, the 
Senate having refused to concnr in said suspension and having so notified 
Andrew Johnson, the said Edwin M. Stanton was restored to the functions of 
his said office, under said act ; that Andrew Johnson then devised means to 
prevent the execution of the said act by striving to induce General Grant to 
refuse to surrender the said office to Mr. Stanton ; that failing in this effort, on 
the 21st of February, 1868, he made the following orders for the removal of 
Mr. Stanton and for the appointment of General Thomas as Secretary of War 
ad interim : 

ExBCUTiVE Mansion, 
Washington, D. C, February 21, 1868. 

Sm : By virtue of the power and authority vested in me as President, by the Constitution 
and laws of the United States, you are hereby removed from office as Secretary for the 
Department of War, and your functions as such will terminate upon receipt of this com- 
monication. 

14 I p_Vol. ia 
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Yon will transfer to Brevet Major General Lorenzo Thomas, Adjatant Qeneral of fcheamy, 
who has this day been authorized and empowered to act as Secretary of War ad imlerinL, 
all records, books, papers, and other public property now in your custody and charge. 
Respectfully, yours, 

• ANDREW JOHNSON. 

Hon. EuwiN M. Stanton, 

Wa$hington, D, C. 

Executive Mansion, * 
Washittgion, D. C, February m, 1868. 
Sia : The Hon. Edwin M. Stanton having been this day removed from office as Secretary 
for the Department of War, you are hereby authorized and empowered to act as Secretary of 
War ad interim^ and will immediately enter upon the discharge of the duties pertaining to 
that office. 

Mr. Stanton has been instructed to transfer td you all the records, books, papers, and other 
public property now in his custody and charge. 
KespectfuUy, yours, 

ANDREW JOHNSON. 
Brevet Major General Lorenzo Thomas, 

Af(jutant General (7. 8, Armfff Washington, D. C. 

Tbe facts tbuB charged are proven beyond ail dispute. There are many 
other facts of aggravation, and showing intent, also proven, not referred to 
because not necessary to the case. 

If Andrew Johnson did remove Mr. Stanton and issue a letter of authority 
for the appointment of Greneral Thomas Secretary of War, or do either, catUrmy 
to the provisions of the tenure-qf-civU-oflce act, he, by the terms of the sixth 
section of that act, hereinbefore recited, is guilty of a high misdemeanor. 

It is insisted that he did not remo.ve Mr. Stanton, because he is in fact still 
in possession of the War Department. The removal referred to as constituting 
the misdemeanor in the sixth section does not mean a physical removal, but 
means such an act of removal as it was in the power of the President to per- 
form. Neither does the removal spoken of in the act mean a valid removal, for 
it would be an absurdity to hold that a valid act of the President was a misde- 
meanor. The '' removal" spoken of is just such an act as the President per- 
formed, issuing under his authority an order of removal, notifying the other 
departibents that Mr. Stanton was removed, and informing the Senate that bjr 
his order Mr. Stanton had ceased to be Secretary of War, refusing to acknowl- 
edge him as such, and recognizing General Thomas as his successor. 

It is again insisted, in defence of Mr. Jobnson, that Mr. Stanton is not included 
within the provisions of the tenure-of-civil-office act, and is not protected in his 
office thereby, and that consequently his removal was legal ; and that, a vacaacj 
thus lawfully existing, the appointment of Greneral Thomas ad interim thereto 
was not prohibited by the said act. 

Let* us examine whether Mr. Stanton is not protected by the act. The pD- 
vis<^ to the first section of the act says the " Secretari'»-s of State, Treasury, 
War, &c., shall hold their offices respectively for and during the term of the 
President by whom they may have been appointed and for .one month there- 
after." The Constitution makes the presidential term four years, commenciBg 
the 4th of March ; and as Mr. Lincoln's term commenced March 4, 1865, this 
is his term, and Mr. Stanton, having been by him appointed, is protected firam 
removal by the words of the act. But it hits been insisted that the true con- 
struction of the act is that the Secretaries, to be protected under the act, most 
have been appointed during the existing presidential term, and that Mr. Stanton 
was not appointed by Mr. Lincoln after his re-election and during the existing 
term. There is some force in this claim, and I have only called attention to 
the fact that Mr. Stanton is within the words of the act for the pUQpoee of 
showing that those who deny that he is under the protection of the Mw are 
obliged to resort to intendment and construction to maintain their positii 

But let us look at the act again. Th^ pivot ioord of the act is *'suc( 
The body of the first section (as distinguished from the proviso) declsJieB that 
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"every person holdlDg or who Bhall bold a civil office by and witb tbe advice 
aod onsent of tbe Senate sball be entitled to bold sucb office until a successor 
fihall be in like manner appointed." So tbat neitber tbe President nor tbe Presi- 
dent and Senate togetber can remove from office sucb civil officer, excepting by 
tbe nomination and confirmation of a successor. Tbe act, bowever, makes two 
exceptions to tbis rule. It provides tbat tbe rule referred to sball exist, ** except 
as herein otherwise 'provided;'.* and tben we bave one exception to tbis rule 
in the second section, wbicb enacts tbat wben tbe President suspends an officer 
he mu^t send bis reasons to tbe Senate; and if tbe Senate advise and consent 
to tbe removal of tbe officer, tbey sball so certify to the President, wbo may 
thereupon remove bim, and tbis witbout nominating a successor. And we bave 
another exception to the rule in tbe proviso to tbe first section, namely, tbat tbe 
Secretaries of State, Treasury, War, &c., shall be subject to removal by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, and tbis without a successor being 
appointed. 

All civil officers, except as above excepted, bold their offices until a successor 
is appointed. Now, if Mr. Stanton does not come within tbe proviso to tbe 
first section, bo comes within tbe body of tbat section ; and if within tbe pro- 
viso, be can only be removed by and witb the advice and consent of tbe Senate, 
and if be comes within tbe body of the act be can only be removed by a suc- 
cessor being appointed by and with tbe advice and consent of tbe Senate. As 
the President has removed Mr. Stanton witbout a successor being appointed by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, and witbout the Senate's having 
conseiited to sucb removal, he has violated the law. 

It has been argued that if the Secretary of War is not within the proviso be 
drops out of the act and is not protected by it, because, as is said, tbe office of 
Secretary of War is in tbe proviso, and the officer must remain where his office 
ia; and as you cannot carry the office back to tbe body of the act, so you can- 
not carry the officer there. The defect in this nice argument is that tbe body 
of the act as well as the proviso speaks not of offices^ but of persons — tbe body 
of tbe act, of every person holding any civil office ; and the proviso, of tbe 
Secretaries of State, Treasury, War, &;c. So Mr. Stanton, either under tbe 
body of the act or the proviso, is placed under the protection of the act. 

But why should we be technical in construing a statute that is plain ? Tbe 
second section enacts that whenever any officer (except judges of tbe Supreme 
Court) appointed as aforesaid — that is, appointed by and witb tbe advice and 
consent of tbe Senate — shall during a recess be guilty of misconduct in office, 
or crime, or become incapable or legally disqualified to pei*form bis duties, in 
such case, and in no other, the President may suspend such officer ; and within 
20 days after tbe next meeting of the Senate tbe President shall report to tbe 
Senate the reasons for bis action. If the Senate concur in such suspeijsion, 
and consent to tbe removal of such officer, tbe President may remove bim; but 
(f the Senate sball refuse to concur in sucb suspension, sucb officer so suspended 
shall resume tbe functions of bis office. Mr. Stanton is, beyond doubt, included 
within tbe provisions of this second section, being appointed by and witb the 
advice and consents of the Senate, and has been treated by tbe President as 
within tbe section by being suspended under it. 

And now, I insist tbat if tbe President can only sitspend for cause during a 
recess of tbe Senate, a fortiori, be cannot remove without cause during tbe 
session of the Senate, What an absurdity to bold that, wben tbe President 
wants to be rid of an officer, be has only a limited power of temporary suspen- 
sion, and yet has, at tbe same time, an unlimited power of absolute removal ! 
Of what possible efficacy are tbe guarded limitations of suspcTision if, at will, 
the President can arbitrarily remove 1 It is from tbis view tbat we conclude 
that Mr. Stanton is protected by tbe act, and tbat his removal and tbe appoint- 
Dlent of General Thomas was a violation of tbe statute. 
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Bat maj not the President have been mistaken as to the true interpretation 
of the law ? Some senators do not now consider that Mr. Stanton is tinder the 
protection of the law. May not Mr. Johnson have fallen into the same error? 

It is not possible that Andrew Johnson did not consider Mr. Stanton within 
the law, because, during the recess of the Senate, he suspended him under this 
law, and within the limited period of twenty days submitted to the Senate his 
reasons for such suspension ; and his counsel, (Mr. Groesbeck,) in argument, 
stated that the suspension was made under the act. Besides, there is no other 
authority under which this proceeding could have been had. If the Constitu- 
tion conferred upon the President the power of removal, it knows of no pro- 
ceeding of suspension, trial by the Senate, and restoration to the functions of 
oflSce. 

There are other facts which show that the removal of Mr. Stanton was not 
the result of any mistake. After the President had submitted his reasons to 
the Senate and they had adjudicated against those reasons, and after he had 
informed the Senate that he had now removed Mr. Stanton and appointed 
General Thomas, the Senate sent the President a resolution, passed by that 
body, to the effect that he had acted in violation of the Constitution and the 
laws. The President did not annul the order of removal and appointment, 
but, on the contrary, at the next meeting of the Senate, on the 24th of Feb- 
ruary, 1868, sent them a message stating, in substance, that if satisfied that 
his removal of Mr. Stanton should involve his own removal, he still would 
have removed him. The House of Representatives then presented articles oi 
impeachment against him, and since then, for a quarter of a year. Congress has 
been engaged in the investigation relative to this removal sind appointment, but 
he has never annulled those orders, but stands to-day contemning, not the 
Senate, but the sovereign power of the nation — the law. Had Andrew John- 
son at any time withdrawn from his position of defiance of that law which. he 
is sworn to execute, he might have pleaded that he was mistaken. The 
Senate has spoken, the representatives of the people have spoken, and he 
disregards their voice. He cannot plead the views of individual senators. 
Neither can he plead the opinion of his Attorney General ; for no offer that I 
know of was made to prove that the Attorney General ever officially gave any 
opinion to sustain the President's views ; certafnly no proof of such an opinion 
after the President suspended Mr. Stanton under this law. Before the nation 
and the world the question Mr. Johnson forces us to determine is, whether 
the law in America shall or shall not be supreme. The issue joined now to 
be settled is, Where is lodged the ultimate power of the nation — ^in one man 
or in the representatives of the people 1 I feel that we have no election but to 
stand by the doctrine that power is with the people. 

Again, let us inquire whether the President's purpose may not have been to 
test the constitutionality of the tenure-of-civil-office act. 

That act makes the consent of the Senate necessary to the removal of certain 
civil officers who can only be appointed by such consent. The ConstitndoD 
nowhere gives the President the right to remove from office, and to hold that he 
has that power, even against the will of the Senate, is virtually to destroy that 
provision of the Constitution which makes the advice and consent of the Senate 
necessary to an appointment. It is the same power that appoints that has the 
right to remove. For eighty years the removal from office has been governed 
and regulated by law. 

But, waiving the constitutional argument, is the President to violate laws at 
pleasure on the plea that he desires to ascertain their constitutionality? Dom 
he not know that, since the formation of the government, not more than two or 
three general laws have ever been declared invalid ? Could he not hive taken 
sone less important case for the trial ? Three months have transdired since 
the removal, and the first step to make this test has not been taketn. And if 

f" 
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imch suit was now instituted, it could not possibly be determined before March 
next No, such was not the President's purpose. After the Senate refused to 
concur in his reasons for Mr. Stanton's suspension, his purpose was to carry out 
his own arbitrary will in defiance of the law and its authors. 

2. Andrew Johnson having violated the law as charged, the next question 
19, does such violation constitute a high misdemeanor ? 

The tenure-of-civil-office act in its sixth section declares its violation to be a 
high misdemeanor; but that enactment is not conclusive on the Senate, for if it 
were, the legislative branch of the government, by mere statutes, might destroy 
the poweV of the executive branch. The Senate are cklled on to determine 
whether the violation is such as, under the CoTistitutian, is subject-matter for 
impeachment and conviction. 

The Constitution makes treason and bribery (crimes eminently affecting the 
state) and other high crimes and misdemeanors impeachable. The word *' high" 
M qualifying misdemeanors, clearly inteiids to direct and restrict impeachment 
to such offences as derive their importance from the effect they have upon the 
state. 

Forgery, araon, and other crimes, so far as the individual who perpetrates 
them is concerned, are more serious and higher crimes than the violation of a 
prohibitory statute like the one in question, but, so far as the government is 
concerned, may not be so important. If the wilful, defiant, persistent disregard 
of law m a chief magistrate of a great people does not constitute a high misde- 
meanor in office, what does ? The state is infinitely less interested in the per- 
sonal dereliction of the official than in a course of action, which, if tolerated, 
saps and destroys, the government ; and as, down to the present hour, the law 
and its authors are defied, we cannot do otherwise than declare that such con- 
duct constitutes a high misdemeanor in office. 

3. Is this a case where the Senate by its verdict should, in view of the 
well-being of society, pass over the transgression, or should ihey enforce the 
penalty of removal provided by the Constitution ? 

On this point the tribunal trying the President act not only as a court, and 
as jurors, but act also as senators, bound to look at the condition and to the 
welfare of the country. 

There are considerations bearing on the question, whether the penalty of the 
violated law shall be enforced, which seriously affect the welfare of the nation. 
Among those considerations are, his desertion, at the most critical of periods, of 
the cherished principles of the party that confided in and elected him ; his denial 
of the validity and constitutionality of our government as organized, which had 
just been rescued at a great price from the hands of treason ; the repetition of 
that sentiment from his lips by his counsel on the trial ; the declaration of his 
annual message that in his controversy with Congress he had contemplated a 
resort to force; his encouraging a spirit of discontent and disloyalty in the rebel 
States by his offensive denunciations of the reconstruction measures ; his assum- 
ing, without right, to establish governments in the South which left the defenders 
of the Union unprotected; his exertion of influence against the adoption of the 
fourteenth amenament to the Constitution, to the ratification of which the people 
fondly looked for national harmony ; his obstruction to the practical working of 
those measures of reconstruction which the rejection of the amendment referred 
to rendered necessary ; his pardoning of rebels and his appointing them to office ; 
the fact that the distrust of Congress in the Chief Magistrate has been such that 
a due regard for the republic induced them to remain in session, to convene at 
unusual periods of the year, and induced them to enact laws requiring all mili- 
tary orders to be issued by the " General of the army," and prohibiting the 
removal of that officer by the President; the general conviction that the unfor- 
tunate millions just relieved from bondage at the south who have been true to 
Ae Union are deprived of the much needed protection of the federal govern- 
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ment : these, and many like condiderations, force us to tbe conelusSon thai if 
Andrew Johnson has wilfully violated the law, its penalty should be enforced. 

But we are sworn that we will do " impartial justice" in the case, and to try 
the question whether we may not be influenced by prejudice let us apply a 
severe test. 

Suppose that the tenure-of- civil- office act had been in force during the admin- 
istration of Abraham Lincoln, ancb that distinguished patriot had under tbe law, 
from some personal pique, suspended p]dwin M. Stanton, a man who has organ- 
ized more victories for freedom than any living civilian ; suppose Mr. Lincoln 
to have submitted his* reasons for such suspension to the Senate, and that bodyr 
after due deliberation, to have determined against the sufficiency of the alleged 
cause of suspension, and (as authorized by the law) to have ordered that Mr» 
Stanton resume the functions of his office ; and that then Mr. Lincoln, having 
first endeavored to seduce the temporary incumbent of the office not to surrender 
the office, and having in this failed, should have issued an order for the absohite 
and unqualified removal of Mr. Stanton, and for the appointment of a successor, 
and that he by message should have informed the Senate of what he had done; 
and let us suppose that the Senate by resolution promptly informed Mr. Lin- 
coln that in his procedure he had acted contrary to the Constitution and the 
laws, and that then Mr. Lincoln had sent a message to the Senate informing 
them that if he had known that his own removal would be the consequence 
of the removal of Mr. Stanton, he would nevertheless have removed him; 
then suppose that the representatives of the people had presented articles of 
impeachment against Mr. Lincoln, and the Senate had proceeded with the trials 
and that for three months, with all these notifications, Miv Lincoln had per- 
sisted in his defiant disobedience lo the law and to the will of Congress, and 
thus made the unavoidable issue — whether the law should be supreme, and 
whether the ultimate power of government was with one intrusted only to exe- 
cute law, or with the representatives of the people— would Abraham Lincoln 
have been entitled to an acquittal! No. If all the tenderness of feeling which 
now clusters around the memory of our martyred President had belonged to 
him while living, and the issue had been thns conspicuously forced upon us, 
whether he should remain in office and the law be contemned, or he be removed 
and its majesty vindicated, duty would have impelled an adjudication for bis 
removal. 

The case I have supposed is that proven against the respondent in these 
proceedings. That justice which would have been executed against Abraham 
Lincoln must be impartial when applied to Andrew Johnson, and I shall vote 
for conviction. 



Opinion of Mr. Senator Wilson. 

Mr. Trbsidbnt: The past seven years have been to gentledien occupying 
seats in this chamber, years of pressing duties and stern trials. In the trying 
times through which the nation has passed and is passing, it has sometimes 
happened that senators of large capacity, ripe experience, and eminent public 
service have widely differed in the interpretation of the Constitution and the 
cooBtruction of the laws. Whenever the hi^h duties imposed upon senators bj 
the exigencies of the country have pressed for action, and our deliberatiuns 
have been distracted by the diverse opinions of senators learned in the law, I 
have striven to discharge my duty by giving whatever doubts clouded mj 
judgment or embarrassed my action, to patriotism, to liberty, and to justice — to 
the security of my country and the lights of all its citizens. In glancing back 
over these years, I find few votes I would recall by following this rule of action. 
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In this great trial, imposed upon tlie Senate by the Conatitiition of our country 
Httd the representatives of the people, I shall give whatever doubts have arisen 
to perplex or embarrass to my country, rather tlian to its Chief Magistrate, now 
amigned as a viola4;or of the Constitution, a violator of the laws, and a violator 
of his oath to faithfully execute the taws. By a too rigid adherence to forms 
and technicalities the substance is often lost. Discarding forms and technicali- 
tifs and looking only to the substance, I shall. so vote as to secure the ends of 
justice. 
^ I am not, I trust, unmindful of tlie gravity of the occasion, of the solemni- 
ties of my oath, nor of the obligation ever resting upon me ** to be just and fear 
lot." I know that the vote 1 shall give in this great trial will be^ criticised 
siMffply in our age and in ages to come. The President is on trial before the 
Senate — the Senate is on trial before the present age and before the coming 
ages. I intend to vote for the conviction of the President and for his removad 
from hU high office, and to submit my motives and my action to the judgment 
of the present and of the future. From the verdict of the Senate the Presi- 
dent has no appeal ; from the verdict of posterity the Senate has no appeal. I 
propose to state, with brevity, some of the reasons why 1 shall vote for the 
conviction of the President of the United States upon the charges preferred by 
the representatives of the people. 

The framers of the Constitution well knew the seductive, grasping, and aggres- 
sive nature of executive power. They knew that for ages the contest had been 
** to rescue," in the words of Daniel Webster, " liberty from the grasp of execu- 
tive power," and that ** our security was in our watchfulness of executive power." 
They knew that the champions of human freedom in the Old World, though 
often baffled, had struggled for generations to limit and restrain executive power. 
They sought to make the executive power of the nation useful to the country, 
but not dangerous to the liberties of the people. They gave to the President 
a short term of office, and clothed the representatives of the people with power 
to arraign him before the Senate, not only for high crimes, but for high misde- 
meanors too. Jealous of executive power, the framers of the Constitution 
gave to the House of Representatives, a body representing the interests, the 
sentiments, the opinions of the people, and their passions too, complete authority 
to arraign the Chief Magistrate of the nation before the tribunal of the Senate. 
They clothed the Senate of the United States, composed of gentlemen quite as 
liable as are the members of the House of Representatives to be influenced by 
the interests, the opinions, the sentiments, and the passions of the people, with 
ample power to try, convict, and remove the President, not only for the com- 
mission of high crimes but for high misdemeanors. 

High misdemeanors may or may not be violations of the laws. High misde- 
meanors may, in my judgment, be misbehavior in office detrimental' to the 
interests of the nation, dangerous to the rights of the people, or dishonoring to 
the government. I entertain the conviction that the framers of the Constitution 
intended to impose the high duty upon the House of Representatives to arraign 
the Chief Magistrate for such misbehavior in office as injured, dishonored, or 
endangered the nation, and to impose upon the Senate the duty of trying, con- 
victing, and removing the Chief Magistrate proved guilty of such misbehavior. 
Believing this to be the intention of the framers of the Constitution and its true 
moaning; believing that the power shohld be exercised wheuevcr the security 
of the country and the liberties of the people imperatively demand it; and 
believing by the evidence adduced to prove the charges of violating the Con- 
stitution and the tenure-of-office act, and by the confessed and justified acts of 
the President, that ha is guilty of high misdemeanoi-s, I unhesitatingly vote for 
his conviction and removal from his high office. 

The President is charged by the House of Representatives with violating the 
Constitution and the tenure-of-office act in removing Mr. Stanton from the office 
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of Secretary of War, and in appointing Adjutant General Thomas Secretary 
of War ad interim. The removal of Mr. Stanton and the appointment k 
Adjutant Greneral Thomas, and the violation of the tenure-of-office act, if Mr. 
Stanton be within that act, stand confessed and justified in the answer of the 
President to the charges of the House of Representatives. The answer of the * 
President, witliout any other evidence, is to my mind conclusive evidence^of his 
guilt. Upon his answer, confessions, assumptions, aud justifications I have no 
hesitation in recording my vote of "guilty." The assumptions of power pat 
fonh by the President in his defence cannot but startle and alarm all men who 
would maintain the just powers of all branches of the government. Had the 
President inadvertently violated the Constitution and the laws ; had he pleaded in 
justification misconstruction of the Constitution and the laws, I might have 
hesitated to vote for his conviction. But he claims the right to remove civil 
officers and appoint others, ad interim, during the session of the Senate. If that 
claim of power is admitted by a vote of acquittal, the President can remove 
during the session of the Senate tens of thousands of civil officers with their 
millions of compensation, and appoint his own creatures Jo fill their places with- 
out the advice and consent of the Senate, and thus nullify that provision of the 
Constitution that empowers the Senate to give its advice and consent to appoint- 
ments. 

Not content with this assumption of power, the President claims the right 
to pronounce a law of Congi*ess unconstitutional, to refuse to execute it, although 
he is sworn to do so, and to openly violate it with a view of testing its con- 
stitutionality in the courts, although no means may exist for months or yean 
to come, to test the constitutionality of the law so violated in the judicial 
tribunals of the country. The President claims and has exercised the right to 
declare Congress an unconstitutional body, incapable of enacting laws or of pro- 
posing amendments to the Constitution,- to hold the laws in abeyance; to renxse 
to execute them, and to defiantly violate them in order to test their constitution- 
ality. These are the positions assumed by Andrew Johnson. These assump- 
tions, if admitted, radically change the character of our government. If they 
are sustained by a verdict of acquittal, the President ceases to be the servant 
of the law, and becomes the master of the people ; and a la w-non -executing 
power, a law-defying power, a law-breaking power is created within the gov- 
ernment. Instead of an executive bound to the faithful execution of the laws 
of Congress, the nation has an executive bound only to execute the laws according 
to his own caprices, whims, and sovereign pleasure. Never can I assent, by a 
vote of acquittal, to executive assumptions so unconstitutional, so subversive of the 
government, so revolutionary in their scope and tendency. These assumptions 
will introduce into our constitutional system, into our government of nicely 
adjusted parts, derangement, disorganization, and anarchy. 

Criminal acts raise the presumption of wi*ong motives, intentions and purposes. 
The President's acts, claims and assumptions, made against the well-known pro- 
tests of vast masses of the people, the organs of public opinion, the Congress of 
the United States and the laws of the land, afford ample evidence that his mo- 
tives, intentions and purposes were unworthy if not criminal. We are sworn 
to give this arraigned President a trial as impartial as the lot of humanity will 
permit. But we cannot close our eyes to the records of the past three years, 
nor can we wholly shut out from all influences our personal knowledge of his 
intentions, purposes, and acts. The framers of the Constitution, when they 
empowered senators to sit in judgment upon an arraigned Chief Magistrate, 
must have presumed that senators would know something of the motives, inten- 
tions and purposes, and be familiar with the public record^of him who shoald 
exercise executive power in their time. The framers of the Constitution knew, 
when they gave senators the'power to try an arraigned Chief Magistrate, the 
country knows, and we know, that personal knowledge and the historic records' 
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of the coantrj cannot but inflaence in some degree tlie feelings and jadgments 
of men. 

Four years ago eleven States were wrenched from, the Union, their govern- 
ments were arrayed against the country, the land was desolated with civil war, 
the nation was struggling to restore and maintain the unity of the country, the 
supremacy of the government, and the freedom of millions made free by execu- 
tive proclamation and a constitutional amendment. The faith of the nation was 
plighted to restore the broken Union on the basis of loyalty, and to maintain 
the freedom of millions of emancipated bondmen. The men pledged to liberty 
and union accepted Andrew Johnson, supported and trusted him. Coming into 
power, he at once, in spite of the fears and protests of the loyal men who had 
confided in him, entered upon a policy that placed the conquered rebel States 
in the keeping of traitors, and put loyal men and the freedmen completely under 
the authority of men who had striven for four years on bloody fields to destroy 
their country, to perpetuate the slavery of the very men surrendered to their 
control. 

To lighten the burdens and partially protect and defend the endangered rights 
-of the freedmen. Congress passed a Freed men's Bureau bill ; the President 
arrested it by a veto. Congress passed another Freedmen's Bureau bill ; the 
President endeavored to defeat it by another veto, and when it passed into law 
he strove to embarrass and thwart its operations. To protect the freedmen he 
had wickedly abandoned to the control of their enemies and the nation's ene- 
mies, Congress passed a civil-rights bill ; the President attempted to arrest jt by 
a veto ; and failing in that, he has utterly neglected to enforce it. Congress 
endeavored by submitting an amendment to the Constitution to secure the recon- 
struction of the Union ; the President met it by a denial of the authority of Con- 
gress to submit an amendment, and by an invocation to his governments in the 
rebel States to reject it. The rebel States having failed to adopt the constitu- 
tional amendment, Congrei&s passed* the reconstruction measures over executive 
vetoes. Those measures of restoration have encountered in their execution the 
hostility of the President. Faithful generals have been removed for their fidel- 
ity and efficiency, and others have been rebuked and thwarted. 

The history of the past three years records it, and our peraonal knowledge 
attests it, that the President has sought to prevent the enforcement of the laws 
pa£sed over his vetoes. In every form he has striven to prevent the restora- 
tion of the Union on a basis of loyalty to the country and the equal rights and 
privileges of the people. The evidences legally before us, the records of the 
country, the personal knowledge of senators, show the motives, intentions, and 
designs of President Johnson. 

To accomplish his purposes and designs, Mr. Johnson sought, by the use of 
executive patronage, to corrupt the American people. When Congress, by the 
casting vote of Vice-President Adams, decided, in the beginning of Washing- 
ton's administration, that the Senate was a part of the appointing power, but not 
of the removing power, the office-holders of the country were but a few hundred 
in number, and received a compensation amounting to but a few thousands of 
dollars. In our time the federal office-holders are counted by tens of thousands, 
and their compensation amounts to many millions. To defeat the will of the 
people, the President, in the interests of disloyalty, inequality, and injustice, 
sought to use the corrupt and corrupting influences of executive patronage. 
The Postmaster General made the shameless declaration, that officers who ate 
the President's bread should support the President's policy. To maintain the 
cause of the country, as well as to protect honest public officers who would not 
betray their country. Congress enacted the civil-tenure act. It met the execu- 
tive veto, the executive denunciation of unconstitutionality, and the executive 
violation. Mr. Williams, of the House of Representatives, who drew the 
proviso to the first section of the act, tells us that he intended that the act 
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should protect Mr. Stanton. The senator from Oregon, (Mr. William?,) who 
introduced the original bill/and who was on the committee of conference, and 
the senator from Vermont, (Mr. £dmunds,) who reported* the bill from the 
Gommittee on the Judiciary, and who was also on the committee of conference, 
both claim that Mr. Stanton is protected by the act. A fair and logical 
construction of the language of the act gives its protection to Mr. Stanton. A 
large majority in Congress voted for the bill in the belief that it threw its 
protection over the great War Secretary, who stood before the country one of 
' the foremost champions of Congress in its struggle against the anarchical, 
disorganizing, and unpatriotic action of the Executive. Mr. Stanton was 
suspended by Mr. Johnson ; the reasons for his suspension were submitted to 
Congress ; the reasons were pronounced insufficient by more than a three-fourths 
vote of the Senate ; Mr. Stanton returned to his office ; the President refused 
to acknowledge him ; and, after several days, issued the order for his removal, 
and he appointed Adjutant General Thomas Secretary of War ad interim — all 
in direct violation of the tenure-of-office act. 

The President refused to send a nomination to the Senate, knowing that it 
was the will of the Senate and of the nation that Mr. Stanton should remain at 
the head of the War Department. He had vainlj; sought to induce General 
Grant to be a party in thwarting the will of the Senate, by preventing the 
return of Mr. Stanton to the War Office. He had failed to persuade Lientenaat 
General Sherman to aid him in removing Mr. Stanton from his office. He then 
took* Adjutant General Thomas, through^ whom all communications must go to 
the army, and made him Secretary of War ad interim. The law requires all 
communications to the army to go through General Gram. Might it not have 
been, by placing Thomas in the War Department, while holding the office of 
Adjutant General, the purpose of the President to have the means of communi- 
cation with the army under his control, and substantially to set aside the law 
reoniring such communications to go through the General of the army ? 

In support of the acts of the President, claims are made and powers asserted 
by Mr. Johnson and his counsel hostile to the spirit and genius of our institu- 
tions, to the integrity of the government, and to the security of public liberty. 
The acquittal of the President will give the sanction of the Senate to the mon- 
strous powers assumed, claimed, and exercised by the President, and will, in my 
judgment, increase the lawlessness, disorder, and outrage now so prevalent in 
the States lately in rebellion. His conviction and removal from office will 
rebuke lawlessness, disorder, and crime, and inspire hope and courage among 
loyal and law-abiding men. I cannot contemplate without the deepest anxiety 
the fatal effects, the suffering and sorrow that must follow the acquittal of the 
President. The disastrous consequences of his acquittal seem to flash upon me 
whichsoever way I turn. Conscious of the re9ponsibilities that rest upon me, 
I shall unhesitatingly vote for the conviction of the President, for his removal 
from office, and for his disqualification from hereafter holding any office under 
the Constitution he has violated and the government he has dishonored. 



Opinion of Mr. Senator Buckalkw. 

thb stanton article. 

The first article of impeachment, which charges the issuing of the order for 
the removal of Edwin M. Stanton from his office of Secretary of War upon the 
21st February, 1868, is the most important one of the articles, and presents 
itself first for consideration. It is charged that that order was unlawfully issued 
with intent to violate the tenure-of-office act of March 2, 1867, and contrary to 
the Constitution of the United States, and that by issuing it the President did 
commit and* was guilty of a high misdemeanor in office. 
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Was tbe order for the removal of Mr. StaDton authorized by tht Constitution 
md lawB of the United States, or was it in violation of either or both t The 
argument upon this question has been prolonged and exhaustive ; but to a just 
eoneluBion it will only be necessary to examine a fevr points and place them in 
their proper relations to each other and to the general question involved. 

As a constitutional question, the executive power to remove from office may 
be placed upon those two provisions of the Constitution of the United States 
which declare that the executive power of the government shall be vested in 
tbe President, and that he shall take care that the laws be faithfully executed. 
Tbe power to remove being executive in its nature, and its exercise, ujwn fit 
occasions, being necescary to the due execution of the laws, it is insisted that it 
IB v^ted in the President by these provisions of the Constitution. And such 
was the decision of Congress after full debate in 1769. 

If this construction of the Constitution be a true construction, there can be no 
doubt that the President had due authority to issue the order for the removal of 
Mr. Stanton. 

But the power of the President to remove a Secretary of War from office is 
dearly declared by the second section of the act of the 7th of August, 1789, 
organizing the^ War Department. That section reads as follows : 

There shall be in said department an inferior officer, to be appointed bj the said principal 
officer, to be employed therein as he shall deem proper, to be called tbe chief clerk in the 
Department of War, and who, whenever the said principal officer shall be removed from office 
k§ ike President of the United States, or in anj case of vacuncj, shall daring^ such vacancy 
have tbe charge and custody of all records, books, and papers appertaining to the said de- 
partnieut. 

Whether this section simply admits that the President has power to remove 
by virtue of the Constitution or confers the power 'upon him is not material to 
our present purpose. In either case it is a legislative declaration that be can 
remove the Secretary, the ** principal officer" in the Department of War. 

Again, it is in evidence and undenied that Secretaries of War have always been 
appointed and comtnissioned to hold their office " during the pleasure of the 
IVesident of the United States for the time being," and Mr. Stanton's commis- 
sion — the only one ever issued to him — is in that form. 

It only remains to inquire whether recent legislation has changed the tenure 
of office of the Secretary of War so as to impair or destroy the President's power 
of removal. The first section of the tenure-of-office act of 2d March, 1867, is as 
follows : 

That any person holding any civil office to which ho has been appointed by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, and every person who shall hereafter be appointed to anv 
taeh office and shall become duly qualified to act therein, is and shall be entitled to hold such 
office until a successor shall have been in like manner appointed *and duly qualified, except 
as herein otherwise provided : Provided, That the Secrettiries of State, of the Treasury, of 
War, of the Navy, and of the Interior, the Postmaster General and the Attorney General, shall 
hold their offices respectively for and during tbe term of the President by whom they may 
have been appointed and for one month thereafter, subject to removal by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. 

The proviso of this section puts the heads of departments into a class by 
themselves, but cannot have practical e£Pect upon four of the Secretaries who 
were appointed to office by Mr. Lincoln, namely, the Secretary of State, the 
Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Treasury, and the Secretary of the Navy. 
They were appointed by Mr. Lincoln in his first term and were commissioned 
by him, in the usual form which then obtained, to hold their offices " during the 
pleasure of the President of the United States for the time beiri|." Theirs was 
then a tenure at will ; they were to hold at the pleasure of the President who 
appointed them, or of his successor, whoever that successor might be. 

The Secretary of the Interior, the Postmaster General, and the Attorney 
General had been appointed by Mr. Johnson apd had received commissions in 
the same form. 6o stood the case as to the heads of departments when the 
tenure-of-office act was passed. ^ 
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The proviso, therefore, in declaring that heada of departments should hold 
during the term of the President by whom they may have been appointed and 
for one month thereafter, could not have the practical effect of expanding or 
changing the tenure upon which the Lincoln Secretaries held their offices ; for 
the term of the President who appointed them, and during which they were 
appointed, expired March 4, 1865, and they were never reappointed after its 
expiration. Besides, Mr. Johnson's term began in April, 1865, and when the 
law was passed, March 2, 1867, there was no term running of a President by 
whom they had been appointed. There can be no pretence of an appointment 
of them by Mr. Johnson or by Mr. Lincoln in his second term, from the fact 
that they held over after March 4, 1865. No new commissions were issued to 
them, and in fact no new appointments were possible without the advice and 
consent of the Senate, which was never asked for or given. 

In my opinion all Secretaries, present and future, were within the descriptive 
words of the proviso, but the Lincoln Secretaries were not practically within 
the operation of the new tenure which that proviso established. They wece 
within the words which distin^i^uished and separated heads of departments 
from other civil officers of the government, but not effectually brought within 
the new tenure rule. For purposes of classification all heads of departmenU 
were named in the proviso and excluded from the body of the section, but the 
tenure of those Secretaries was not in fact changed, but was left as before. 

No one can doubt the complete application of the tenure-of- office act to all 
heads of departments appointed by future Presidents. They will all hold dur- 
ing the term of the President who shall appoint them, and for one month there- 
after; there will be no exceptions. If a Presijlent shall be chosen for a second 
term the members of his cabinet must be reappointed if they are to hold for 
more thmi one month in his new term. But suppose a President shall die, 
resign, or be removed from office before his term shall run out ? Will his cabinet 
be fastened upon his successor for one month only or for the remainder of the full 
term? Will a Secretary appointed March 4, 1869, be entitled to hold for a fixed 
and indefeasible term of four years and one month, or may he lose his plaoe 
sooner by the death, resignation, or removal of the President who appoints 
him? Now this is, in one view, an important inquiry in fixing the construction 
of the teuure-of-office act in its application to the case before us. For if it shall 
appear that upon the death, resignation, or removal of a future President his 
cabinet will go out at the end of one month, there is no ground left for the argn- 
ment that Mr. Stanton now holds his office under the law. He can claim t» 
hold it only upon the ground of the non-expiration of Mr. Lincoln's second 
term. If that term expired with Mr. Lincoln's life, he has no standing whatever 
in any forum of honest debate. 

In my opinion, in case of the death, resignation, or removal of a future Pres- 
ident, his cabinet will go out of office at the end of one month. A President 
takes a four-year term subject to the implied condition that he shall live so long 
and shall not resign or bo removed upon impeachment. His term ends when 
for any cause he vacates or is removed from his office and can no longer per- 
form its duties. The term of the Emperor Charles V ended when he resigned 
his crown; that of James II when Parliament declared he had abdicated the 
throne by withdrawing himself from the realm. In the ordinary case of an 
officer of the United States who holds for a term of years, if4ie die, resign, or 
be removed from office pending his term, the term ends and his successor takes 
a new full term. But it may be said that our present case is a peculiar one* 
because a Vice-President is provided to fill out the term of a President who dies, 
resigns, or is removed. The Constitution does not say that. It says that in 
case of the death, &c., of the President, the duties of the presidential office shall 
devolve upon the Vice-President If it be a case of temporary disability of the 
President, the Vice-President will perform the duties of the office until the das- 
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ability shall be removed. If it be a case of vacancy in the presidential office, 
die Vice-President will perform the duties of the office during the time or term 
far which he was elected Vice-President. He becomes President in fact, not 
lor the term of another, but for his own. 

The Constitution provides that when there is no President or Vice-President 
lo discharge the duties of the presidential office, such duties shall be discharged 
by some other officer to be designated by law, until a new President shall be 
chosen. But under an existing law (act of March 1, 1792) such choice of a 
new President may possibly be mad& by electors, two or three years before the 
nmning out of the former President's term, and yet the new President will be 
chosen and will hold for a full four- year term. The old and the new terms 
will not overlap each other in such case, will not be co-existent lo any extent, 
because the former ends with the event, whatever it may be, which causes the 
▼acancy in the presidential office. 

We may conclude, then, that the words **the tcj-m of the President,'* men- 
tioned in the tenure-of-office act and in the Constitution, is the actual period of 
service of a President — including any time of temporary disability — ^and that 
such term may end by death, resignation, or removal, as well as by the regular 
expiration of four years. It follows that Mr. Stanton could not claim to hold 
his place as Secretary of War under the tenure created by the proviso to the 
first section of the tenure-of-office act, even though he had been appointed in fact 
or constructively in Mr. Lincoln's second term of service as President of the 
United States. In no sense can it be said that he is holding his office in or dur- 
ing "the term of the President" by whom he was appointed. 

But if this be granted, it becomes evident that his case ivS quite outside of the 
tennre-of-office act, and wholly unaffected by it. And the plain words of the 
act of 1789, and the language of his commission, declare him to be subject to 
removal at the pleasure of the President. 

I shall not examine at length the adroit argument which places Mr. Stanton^s 
case within the body of the first section of the tenure-of-office act upon its logical 
expulsion from the proviso. This is evidently an afterthought, which can derive 
bttt little support from verbal criticism, and none whatever from the history or 
policy of the law. Plainly the purpose of the law was to put all heads of 
departments in a separate class and attach them to the particular Presidents by 
whom they are appointed. No President shall have Secretaires imposed upon 
him whom he has not selected, nor (as I construe the law) shall he be compelled 
to retain in a second term those he had selected in his fii*st. He may once in a 
term freely choose his advisers, (subject only to senatorial confirmation,) but if 
re-elected he is not bound to keep them, nor can he in any case impose them 
npon his successor. The law only binds him to retain them (when once chosen) 
daring the term, or remainder of the term, in which they are selected, and then 
they retire. 

But this evident policy of the law is in flat contradiction of the argument 
which places Mr. Stanton's case within the body of the section, and assigns to 
him a tenure of indefinite duration in the future. No future President (any 
more than the present one in case of his re-election) could shake off this Secre- 
tary without the consent of the Senate, if this argument be sound. 

Not one word was uttered in either house of Congress when the act was 
passed indicating «that the Lincoln Secretaries were included or intended to be 
included in the body of the first section; but a most explicit statement was 
made by Senator Sherman (without dissent from any quarter) that they were 
excluded from the protection of the act and would remain subject to removal by 
the President. 

It is charged in the first article of impeachment as an ingredient of the offence 
therein alleged to have been committed by the President, or as a serious aggra- 
▼ution thereof, that the order for the removal of Mr. Stanton was issued during 
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a session of the Senate and withont senatorial advice and consent. This par- 
ticnlar accusation was supposed by many in the outset of this controverdy to be 
nnansworable. But it possesses no importance whatever; for neither the con- 
stitutional argument for executive power to make removals from office, nor ike 
act of 1789 organizing the War Department, nor any other former statute relat- 
ing to removals, nor the practice of the government, recognizes any distinctioQ 
of time (in making removals) between session and recess. The President in all 
cases where he is authorized to remove an officer may remove him during a ses- 
sion of the Senate as well as in a recess between sessions, for aught that appears 
in the constitutional reasoning, in the legislation, or in the practice of the past. 

Prior to 1 867 all remov^ were to be made by the President upon his own 
responsibility, without senatorial advice or consent Whether the Senate was 
in session or not when a removal was made, was, therefore, wholly immaterial 
to his exercise of his power. The presence of the Senate was of importance 
only when a new and complete appointment was to be made to fill a vacancy, 
whether produced by removal or other cause. 

Upon the whole we must come to the conclusion that if Mr. Stanton holds 
under the tenure-of-office act he cannot be removed, either in session or in recess, 
without the consent of the Senate; but if he does not hold under that act, then, 
under the prior laws and practice of the government, he may be removed by the 
President at any time. In either case the charge that he was removed during 
a session of the Senate is unimportant, if not absurd. . 

The order for the removal of Mr. Stanton was in exact conformity with the 
precedent in the case of Timothy Pickering, Secretary of State, who was 
removed from office by President Adams on the 12th of May, 1800. 

The first session of the sixth Congress began December 2, 1799, and ended 
May 14, 1800. (Trial, p. 595.) The removal was therefore during a session 
of the Senate. On Saturday, May 10, President Adams wrote to Mr. Pickeriog 
requesting him to resign, and stating his desire for an answer to his communi- 
cation " on or before Monday morning, because the nomination of a successor 
must be sent to the Senate a? soon as they shall sif This last remark was 
obviously made with reference to the adjournment of Congress ; for by resolu- 
tion of the 21st of April the two houses had agreed to adjourn the session on 
Monday, May 12, and a resolution of the Senate to extend the session to the 
14th had just been rejected by the House. (3 Senate Journal, 77, 78, 92.) It 
was necessary, therefore, that a nomination of a successor should be sent to the 
Senate ''as soon as they should sit" on Monday, in order to confirmation before 
the final adjournment of the session. 

Mr. Pickering's answer, refusing to resign, is dated on Monday, the 12th, and 
it is a fair if not inevitable conclusion, from the facts known to us, that it was 
sent to the President on the morning of that day. For the President had 
requested that the answer should be sent to him on or before that morning, and 
he took action upon the answer, which indicates that he received it at that time. 
He issued an order dated the 12th, peremptorily discharging Mr. Pickering from 
further service as Secretary of State, and as soon as the Senate met, on the same 
day, sent to it a message nominating ** John Marshall, of Virginia, to be Secre- 
tary of State in place of Timothy Pickering, removed." (Trial, pp. 356, 357.) 

On May 12, a resolution passed both houses extending the session to the 14th, 
(3 Senate Journal, 92, 94,) and on Tuesday, the 13th, the Senate, in executi?e 
session, confirmed the nomination of Judge Marshall as Secretary of State. 
(Trial, p. 359.) 

It is clear, then, that Mr. Pickering was removed during a session of Con- 
gress and of the Senate ; that he was removed before a nomination of his suc- 
cessor was transmitted to the Senate, and that his successor was confirmed and 
appointed on a subsequent day. 

The views of the managers of the impeachment upon the Pickering case, ai 
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expressed by them to tlie Senate upon this trial, appear to be quite groundless. 
One of them [Mr. Butler] was of opinion that the nomination of Marshall was 
sent to the Senate before the order of dismissal was sent to Pickering, (Trial, 
.pp. 358, 359, 360,) while another [Mr. Bingham] insisted at length that the 
order of removal was issaed before the Senate '' had commenced its session," and 
that President Adams " did not consider that it was proper, even under the law 
of 1789, for him to make that removal during the session of the Senate." 
(Trial, p. 1173.) Neither one of these contradictorj opinions can stand. It is 
very evident that the removal of Pickering preceded the nomination of Marshall, 
and it is beyond dispute that the entire transaction was during a session of the . 
Senate, and not in recess. The Senate had been in session for months ; it sat 
on the preceding Saturday, (3 Senate Journal, 92,) and there can be no pretence 
of a vacation or recess on the Monday when Pickering was removed from office. 
The Pickering case is therefore a decbive authority in support of the order for 
the removal of Stanton. 

THB THOMAS AUTICLBS. 

The second, third, and eighth articles of impeachment charge the designation 
by the President of General Thomas to perform the duties of Secretary of War 
ad interim as unlawful, and as constituting a high misdemeanor in office 

I think that that act of the President was authorized by the act of 13th 
February, 1795, (1 Statutes at Large, p. 416.) But in view of the argument 
that the law of 1795 is no longer in force, it becomes necessary to consider, in 
connection, the several laws whi(ih relate to official vacancies and dbability of 
officres in the several executive departments. 

The act of 8th of May, 1792, section 8, provides : 

In case of the death, absence from the seat of governmenti or sickness of the . Secretaiy 
of State, Secretary of the Treasury, or of the Secretary of the War Department, or of any 
officer of either of the said departments whose appointment is not in the head thereof, 
whereby they cannot perform tne duties of their said respective offices, it shall be lawixil 
for the President of the United States, in case he shall think it necessary, to authorize any 
person or persons, at his discretion, to perform the duties of the said respective offices until a 
successor be appointed, or until such absence or inability by sickness shall cease. (1 Stat., 
281.) 

This act, it will be seen, was confined to the Departments of State, of the 
Treasury, and of War, which were the only ones organized when the act was 
passed. It will be seen, also, that the act applies only to cases of vacancy 
occasioned by death, and to cases of disability occasioned by sickness or absence 
from the seat of government. 

The act of 1 3th of February, 1795, in its first section, makes further provision, 
as follows : 

In case of vacancy in the office of Secretary of State, Secretary 9f the Treasury, or of the 
Secretary of the Department of War, or of any officer of either of the said departments, 
whose appointment is not in the head thereof, whereby they cannot perform the duties of 
their said respective offices, it shall be lawful for the President of the United States, in case 
be shall think it necessary, to authorize any person or persons, at his discretion, to perform 
the duties of said respective offices until a successor be appointed or such vacancy be filled : 
Provided^ That no one vacancy shall be supplied in manner aforesaid for a longer term than 
six months. 

This act has no application to cases of temporary disability, but to cases of 
vacancy alone ; but as to such it is comprehensive and includes those of every 
description. It is, however, like that of 1792, confined to the Departments of 
State, the Treasury, and War. 

Next follows the act of 20th of February, 1863. (12 Statutes at Large, p. 
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65.) ItB passage was recommended by President Lincoln in a special message 
dated 2d of January, 1863, which reads as follows : 

I submit to Congress the expediency of extending to other departments of the government 
the authority conferred on the President by the eighth section of the act of the 8th May, 
1792, to appoint a person to temporarily discharge the duties of Secretaiy of State, Secretary 
of the Treasury, and Secretary of War, in case of the death, absence from the seat of gov- 
ernment, or sickness, of either of these officers. 

In pursuance of this recommendation the act was passed in the following 
words : 

In case of the death, resignation, absence from the seat of government, or sickness of the 
head of any executive department of the government, or of any officer of either of the said 
departments whose appointment is not in the head thereof, whereby they cannot perform the 
duties of their respective offices, it shall be lawful for the President of the United States, in 
case he shall think it necessary, to authorize the head of any other executive department, or 
other officer in either of said departments whose appointment is vested in the President, at 
his discretion, to perform the duties of the said respective offices until a successor be appointed, 
or until such absence or inability by sickness shall cease : Provided^ That no one vacancy 
shall be supplied in manner aforesaid for a longer term than six months. 

It will be observed that this act follows mainly the language of the act of 
1792. The particulars in which it departs from it are these: 

1. It extends to all the seven executive departments iustead of being con- 
fined to the three which were in existence in 1792. 

2. It applies to a case of vacancy by resignation. 

3. It authorizes the employment in temporary service in a department of 
officers of another department, instead of " any person" as in the former laws ; 
and lastly, it borro.ws from the act of 1795 the limitation of six months upon 
the term of special service in each case provided for. 

Now the question is presented, did this act of 1863 repeal by necessary 
implication the vacancy act of 1795 ? It provides for the cases of disability cov- 
ered by the act of 1792, and for cases of vacancy occasioned by death covered 
by the same act. But it provides further for cases of vacancy occasioned by 
resignation which were not within the act of 1792, but would appear to be 
within the act of 1795. 

It is clear that when a later statute entirely supplies the place of a former one 
it works its repeal. And so where a later statute contradicts a former one, or 
is plainly inconsistent with it, the former law falls. In each case supposed, 
there is an implied or constructive repeal of the old law. 

And when the place of an old law is supplied in part by a new one, or is in 
part plainly inconsistent with a new one, the same result takes place as to such 
unnecessary or inconsistent parts of the old law. 

Now, the act of 1863 makes provision only for vacancies caused by death or 
resignation, whereas the act of 1795 extended to all cases of vacancy, including 
those caused by removal or expiration of term of service. As there is no express 
repeal of the old law, and as the new one does not fully supply its place, the 
old law must remain partly in force and still apply to cases of vacancy caused 
by removal or expiration of term. 

And this view is strengthened by considering the fact that the act of 1 863 
was asked for by Mr. Lincoln for no purpose of repealing former laws, but to 
extend the disabilities act of 1792 to all tne executive departments. 

It may be insisted upon further, that whereas the act of 1795 did not repeal 
the act of 1792, that of 1863 cannot be held to repeal the act of 1795. Now, 
the act of 1*792 was often acted upon in the practice of the government down to 
recent times, and it was referred to by Mr. Lincoln as a subsisting law in his 
communication to Congress of 2d January, 1863. I& then, the act of 1795 did 
not repeal the act of 1792 because it provided for a case of vacancy by death, 
and thus far supplied the former law, the act of 1863 cannot be held to repeal 
the act of 1795 because it provides for cases of vacancy by death and by 
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esignation. In «ac1i ease tbe elder statute continues in force except so far as 
is place is fi!l«d by the younger. 

The argument so far proceeds upon tbe ground that tbe act of 1863 is to 
nme extent inconsistent witb tbe former laws and partially displaces tbem. 
)at is it clear tbat it is inconsistent witb tbose laws 1 Tbe former laws autbor- 
Be tbe President to designate ** any person*^ to discbarge tbe duties of an office 
id interim in case of vacancy tberein or disability of tbe incumbent. Is it cer- 
ain that these words, ** any person,** should be held to include any officer of the 
government without regard to the character of bis office or the duties and respon- 
libilities charged upon him by law ? An officer under bond, if taken away from 
lis proper office and appropriate duties, could not be held responsible upon his 
)ond for any default caused thereby (nor his sureties either) without gross injns- 
ice ; and many other difficultres might be suggested upon such construction of 
;he law. At all events, one would think that a very clear, specific, express 
[irovision by statute would be necessary to withdraw an officer from the duties 
>f an office to which he had been assigned by due appointment under the C6n- 
ititution (upon senatorial confirmation) and assign him to duty in another 
Dffice. Tbe act* of 1863 provides specifically that this may b.e done, and thus 
gave a legal sanction to a practice which bad obtained to some extent before its 
passage. But it is very doubtful whether the disability and vacancy acts of 
1792 and 1795 conferred this power of transfemng officers from one office to 
another upon the President. If they did not, the act of 1863 may be held as 
additional to and not restrictive of the provisions of the former law, and all 
question of inconsistency between tbem will disappear. Tbe former laws may 
then be held to stand good as to a// cases arising under them, and to authorize 
ad interim authority to " any persons" not heads of or presidential appointees 
in tbe departments and charged with other duties by law. 

Tbe rules for the construction of statutes cited on behalf of the defence on 
this trial tell very strongly against the argument for the implied repeal of the 
act of 1795 by the act of 1863. Repeals by implication are not favored by the 
kw; where a later statute is not plainly inconsistent with a former one, both 
shall stand; remedial statutes shall be construed liberally, so as to secure fully 
their object. These and other rules sanctioned by the wisdom of ages fully 
protect tbe statute of 1795 against the argument of the prosecution, and give 
to it a complete sanction as an existing law. Assuming that that act continued 
in force as to vacancies occasioned by removal, it justified, beyond all question, 
the letter of authority to General Thomas of February 21, authorizing him to 
perform the duties of Secretary of War ad interimy Mid the second, third, and 
eighth articles of impeachment are wholly without support. 

It has been said that tbe tenure- of-office act repeals all prior laws which 
autborized ad interim service in the executive departments, but the fact is not 
80. The tenure-of-office act has no repealing clause, and its eighth section 
does most clearly recognize the validity of ad interim selections for executive 
offices. That section is as follows : 

Tbat whenever the President shall, without the advice and' gonseut of the Senate, desig- 
nate, authorize, or employ any person to perform the duties of any office, he shall forthwith 
Dotify the Secretary of the Treasury thereof; and k shall be the duty of the Secretary of the 
Treasury thereupon to communicate such notice to all the proper accounting and disbursing 
officers of his department. 

Parsing now from the general question of ad interim legislation, it remains 
to inquire whether the letter of authority to General Thomas was forbidden by 
any provision of the tenure-of-office act. The«ixth section of tbat act provides-^ 

That every remoyal, appointment, or employment, made, had, or exercised contrarg to the 
provi^ioHs of this act^ and the making, signing, sealing, coimtersigning, or issuing of any 
commissioQ or letter of authority, for or in respect to any suck appointment or employment, 
shall be deemed, and are hereby declared to bo, high misdemeanors, &c. 

Now, an act done which is declared to be a high misdemeanor by this section 
15 1 P— Vol. iii 
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must be one whicb is "contraiy to the provisions" of this act And it is evi- 
dent that it must contravene some provision of the first, second; or third see- 
tions, because those alone relate to the subject-matter of removal and appoint- 
ment. But it has been shown already that Mr. Stanton's case is not within the 
first section of the act, and that that section could not be violated bj bu 
removal and the designation of Thomas to supply his place ad interim. Nor 
have we in hand a case of suspension or temporary appointment or employment 
in recess, under the second section, nor the case of an office in abeyuice under 
the third section. 

The sixth section, therefore, can find no provision in any other part of the 
law to which it can attach itself for the purpose of charging a misdemeanor 
upon the President of the United States. In other words, the letter of authority 
to General Thomas not being " contrary to the provisions '' of the tenure-of- 
office act; the sixth section cannot declare the act of issuing it to be a high 
misdemeanor, punishable by indictment or impeachment. 

I shall pass the charge found in these articles, that the letter of authority to 
Thomas was issued during a session of the Senate and without senatorial con- 
sent, with the single remark that it is made upon a misconception of the natore 
of an ad interim order. Such order is not an appointment, (within the meaning 
of the Constitution,) nor is it subject to senatorial advice and consent. 

But the question remains : suppose the act of 1863 did completely repeal tbe 
act of 1795, relating to vacancies in executive offices, and that there is no law 
which expressly authorizes the letter of authority to General Thomas, then was 
the issuing of that letter a high misdemeanor in office ? Unquestionably it was 
not> unless made such by the sixth section of the tenure-of-omce act, which has 
just been disproved. In fact the issuing of such a letter by the President, even 
without statutory authority, when required by the interests of the public service, 
may be not innocent merely, but laudable. The order issued by President 
Lincoln to General Skinner, to act as Postmaster General ad interim^ although 
without authority of law, was not a criminal offence. It was a justifiable order 
to meet an emergency in the public service. A lai'ge number of similar orders 
for ad interim service in the several executive departments, wholl v unauthorized 
by any statute, have been put in evidence on the present trial. They were 
made by President Jackson and by his successors in the presidential office fre- 
quently and without question. 

THE CONSPIRACY ARTICLES. 

The fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh articles of impeachpnent charge, in varioiu 
forms, a conspiracy between the President and General Thomas on 2l8t of Feb- 
ruary, 1868, and are, when condensed and freed from verbiage, in substance as 
follows : 

Article IV. That the President conspired with Thomas and others unknown 
with intent by intimidation and threats unlawfully to prevent Mr. Stanton from 
holding his office as Secretary of War, thus violating the Constitution and tbe 
conspiracy act of July ^\ 1861, and thereby committing a high crime in office. 

Article V. That he consphred with Thomas and others to prevent the exe- 
cution of the tenure-of-office act, and, in pursuance of that conspiracy, unlawfully 
attempted to prevent Mr. Stanton from holding his office of Secretary of War, 
thereby committing a high misdemeanor in office. 

^RTitLE VI. That he conspired with Thomas to seize by force the public 
propel ty in the Department of War, whereof Stanton had custody, contrary to 
the conspiracy act of 1861, and with intent to violate the tenure-of-office act? 
whereby he did commit a high crime in office. 

Article VII. That he conspired with Thomas unlawfully to seize the pub- 
lic property in the Department of War, in Stanton's custody, with intent to vio- 
late the tenure-of-office act, whereby he did comoiit a high misdemeanor in office. 
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The charges in the fourth and Bixth articles, of conspiracy to use intimida*- 
tioD, threats, and force to prevent Mr^ Stanton from holding his office, and to 
obtiun possession of the public property in the War Department, contraiy to 
the conspiracy act of 1861, are not sustained but disproved by the evidence upon 
the trial ; and it is, therefore, unnecessary to subject them to particular exami- 
nation. 

The charges in the fifth and seventh articles, of conspiracy to violate and to 
prevent the execution of the tenure- of-office act, as well as those in the fourth 
and sixth articles, are founded upon the order for the removal of Mr. Stanton 
and the letter of authority to General Thomas of 21st of February, 1868, and 
have no support whatever if those papers were lawfully issued. 

It is difficult to see how the simple issuing of on official executive order or 
letter under a claim of right, and its acceptance or peaceful action under it by a 
anbordinate officer, can constitute a conspiracy in point of law. The confede- 
rating together — the mutual agreement or plot between the parties — which is an 
essential element of conspiracy, would in such case seem to be wanting. But, 
certainly, if the order and letter of authority were issued to accomplish a law- 
ful purpose, there is an end of all the conspiracy articles, and of all the other 
articles down to and iucludiAg the eighth. The allegations about intimidation, 
threats, and force in the fourth and sixth articles being unproved or disproved, 
all the first eight articles rest upon the assertion that Mr. Stanton's case is within 
the tenure-of-office act, and his tenure defined and protected by it. If that 
assertion be refuted, all those eight articles, unsupported, fall into ruin. 

THB EMORY ARTICLR. 

Bat few words are necessary upon the ninth article, which recites the conver- 
sation between the President and General Emory on the 22d February, 1868, 
in which the President expressed the opinion that the second section of the army 
appropriation act of March 2, 1867, which required that all* orders and iustruc- 
tioDs relating to military operations issued by the President or Secretary of War 
should be issued through the General of the army, &;c., was unconstitutional. 
The article charges the President with an intent to induce General Emory to 
violate said act, and to receive and obey his orders in contravention thereof, 
with the further intent thereby to enable him (the President) to prevent the exe- 
cution of the tenure-of-office act, and to prevent Mr. Stanton from holding the 
office of Secretary of War. 

The testimony, instead of sustaining these averments of intent, repels them, 
And it explains in a satisfactory manner how the interview between the Presi- 
dent and General Emory was brought about, and how the conversation concern- 
ing, the army appropriation act arose. It is not necessary to consider the legal 
Bnfficiency of this article in form or substance as an article of impeachment 
when its material averments are disproved. 

THB BUTLER ARTICLB. 

The tenth article charges the utterance of certain public speeches by the 
President as a high misdemeanor i^a office. The first was delivered at the Exe- 
cutive Mansion, in Washington, on the 18th day of August, 1866 ; the second 
at Cleveland, on the 3d September ; and the third at St. I^ouis, on the 8th of 
September of the same year ; and extracts from them are set forth in the speci- 
fications of this article. They are charged to have been indecent and unbecom- 
ing, and made with intent to bring the Congress of the United States into con- 
tempt and disgrace, and to excite the resentment of the people against it and 
against the laws by it duly enacted. 

The sufficient answer to this article is, that it charges no offence against the 
UwB of the United States, and that it calls in question that privilege of freedom 
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of speech which is the common birthright of the American people. The Preri- 
dent in those speeches denounced the thirtj-ninth Congress for its conrse on the 
subject of reconstruction, and imputed to some of its members responsibilitj 
for the New Orleans massacre. He said also that it was a Congress of but a 
part of the States, a remark which was perfectly true, and did not necesaarily 
import a denial of its constitutional powers. But neither these nor any. other 
observations made by him can be brought within the prohibitions of any law of 
the United States, and their utterance was the exercise of a right which cannot 
be questioned either in the ordinary courts of law or in a court of impeachment. 
The case of Judge Humphreys is not a precedent to sustain this article. He 
was impeached, to oe sure, for a speech made, but the speech was treasonable 
in character and effect, for it incited to armed resistance against the United 
Btates» and gave to the public enemies " aid and comfort.** Its utterance was 
an act of treason* which, being committed by a civil officer of the United States, 
rendered him liable to impeachment and removal from office. 

THB 8TBVB.\S ARTfCLB. 

The eleventh article is nondescript, and a curiosity in pleading. As an article 
on which to convict, its strength consists in its weakness — ^in the obscurity of its 
charges and the intricacy of its form. As an afterthought of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, or rather as a reluctant concession by the House to the pertinacity 
of its author, it is not merely supplementary to the other articles in position, bat 
bears upon its face the evidence of its distinct and peculiar origin. Considered 
in parts it is nothing — the propositions into which it is divisible cannot stand 
Beparately as charges of criminal conduct or intention ; and considered as a whole 
it eludes the understanding and baffles conjecture. While we cannot suppose 
it to have been drawn in scorn of the Senate, before whom it was to be placed 
as an article of impeachment, it would be true to the paternity of a scomfal 
spirit and a reckless brain if such paternity were assigned to it. 

The matter of this article, so far as substance can be detected in it, is drawn 
mostly from the other articles ; but that matter is arranged, manipulated, and 
combined together in a manner to vex the student and confound the judge ; and 
the new particulars of charge or aggravation (whichever they may be) contained 
in the article are hinted at rather than expressed, and we vainly explore the 
context to discover distinctly their antecedents or the conclusions to which they 
lead. 

As no abstract can do justice to this article, it must be given in extento. It 
is as follows : 

Art. 11. That said Andrew Johnson, President of the United States, unmindfal of the 
high dnties of his office, and of his oath of office, and in disregard of tbe Constitution asd 
laws of the United States, did, heretofore, to wit, on the 18th day of August. A. D. 1866, at 
tbe city of Washington, and the District of Columbia, by public speech, declare and affirm, 
in substance, that the 39th Congress of the United States was not a Congress of the United 
States authorized bj the Constitution to exercise legislative power under the same ; bat on 
the contrary, was a Congress of only part of the States, thereby denying, and intendhig to 
deny, that the legislation of said Congress was valid or obligatory upon him, the said An- 
drew Johnson, except in so far as he saw fit to approve the same, and also thereby denyinjr, 
and intending to deny, the power of the said 39ta Congress to propose amendments to t£e 
Constitution of the United States ; and, in pursuaribe of said declaration, tbe said Andrevr 
Johnson, President of the United States, afterwards, to wit^ on the 21 st day of February. A 
D. 1868, at tbe cit^ of Washington, in the District of Columbia, did, unlawfully, and xh di»- 
rej^ard of the requirements of the Constitution — that he should take care that tbe laws be 
faithfully executed— attempt to prevent the execution of an act entitled "An act regulating 
the tenure of certain civil offices," passed March 2, 1867, by unlawfully devising and c<m- 
triving, and attempting to devise and contrive, means by which he should prevent Edwin M. 
Stanton from forthwith resuming the fnncdons of the office of Seeretary for the Depaxtmeot 
of War, notwithstanding the refusal of the Senate to concur in the suspension theretofore 
made by said Andrew Johnson of said Edwin M. Stanton from said office of Secretary for 
the Department of War; and also by further unlawfully devising and contriving, wd 
attempnng to devise and contrive, means, then and there, to prevent the execution ol an act 
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entitled ** An act making appropriations for the support of the armj for the fiscal year end 
ing June 30, 1868, and for other purposes," approved March 2, ISi^ ; and also to prevent 
the execution of an act entitled "An act to nrovide for the more efficient government of the 
rebel States," passed March 3, }867, wherebj the said Andrew Johnson, President of the 
United States, did then, to wit, on the 21st daj of February, A. D. i86d, at the city of Wash- 
ington, commit, and was guilty of, a high misdemeanor in office. 

No one having been known to assert that he understood fally this article, it 
may be thonght hazardous to attempt its exposition ; but the aifficultj of the 
task will doubtless be taken into due account hy all generous persons in judg- 
ing its performance. 

The inducement contained in the first three lines and the conclusion are taken 
fix>m the* formal parts of prior articles. 

The clause which sets forth the speech of the 18th of August, 1866, and the 
intent of that speech, maj be considered as constituting the Body of the charge, 
as the ground of the charge, as a part of the charge, or as the introduction to 
the charge. Whichever it may be, it is borrowed from -the tenth article ; and, 
if condemned there, must fall here as a distinct charge or element of accu- 
sation. 

Next, it is said that the President, **tn pursuance*' of said speech of 18th 
August, did, on the 21st February, 1868, *< attempt to prevent the execution" 
of the tenure-of-officc act by ''devising and contriving, and attempting to devise 
and contrive, means " to prevent Stanton firom resuming his office of Secretary 
of War, &c. 

Is this merely a speciOcation under the prior charge, or a continuatioa of that 
charge, or a substantive and dbtinct or separable accusation ? If it be the first 
or second of these, it will share the fate of the prior charge in a vote of guilty 
or not guilty upon the. whole article. And the words in pursuance^ with which 
this division begins, may be thought to so connect it with the prior matter as to 
render this result certain. If, however, this division be a distinct or separable 
accusation, we ai*e to examine it further. In that view it must aver the sub- 
stance of a criminal charge. But this it does not do. It avers only certain 
action of the President's mind — no overt act ; no conduct of his, good or bad. 
He " devised and contrived, and attempted to devise and contrive, means " to 
keep Mr. Stanton out of office; but he used no means, and he took no steps to 
create or provide them. It is true, he is charged with an *' attempt to prevent 
the execution of the tenure-of-office act," but only by the '' devising and con- 
triving, aud attempting to devise and contrive, means " to keep Mr. Stanton out 
of office. 

In brief, this accusation is that the President cogitated the means to keep Mr. 
Stanton out of office, and thereby violated the tenui-eof-office act ! It is too 
plain for question that no criminal act is charged here, nor any fact set forth 
upoii which a judicial investigation can be had or judgment be pronounced. Bnt 
it has been supposed and asserted that this part of the eleventh article refers 
to a desire and mtention of the President, not on 21st of February, but in Jan- 
naiy before, to prevent Mr. Stanton from resuming his office. Be it so. If we 
are to build up a proper charge with a proper date from materials obtained out- 
side of the articles, and proceeid to try the president upon it, to what conclusion 
may we arrive ] Why, that the President had an intention to keep Stanton out, 
and devised a plan or means for that purpose, but did not use those means or 
pat that plan into execution. Here was no breach of the tenure-of-office act, or 
of any other law. Whether his purpose was good or bad, it did not lead to 
an actual offence ; aud if his intention had been carried out in an act, what would 
that act have been ? Why, obviously, an order for the removal of Stanton before 
he had actually resumed his office. But that would have raised precisely the 
same question which was raised by the order of removal of 21st February, which 
we are to determine under the first article of impeachment An order removing 
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Mr. Stanton would bave borne tbe same legal cbaractcr wbetber issued to piercal 
bim from rcsaming bi«i office or to turn bira out after be bad resumed' it. 

Tbe next clauses, and tbe concluding clauses of accusation in tbis article, 
aver a devising and contriving, fee, to prevent tbe execation of tbe array appw- 
priation act, (a repetition of the cbarge in tbe nintb article, and unproved,) and 
also to prevent tbe execution of tbe reconstruction act of Marcb 2, 1867, ^abo 
unproved.) Wbetber tbese clauses relate to tbe same antecedents or not, ind 
whether they are independent of each other or not, we need not inquire. Nor 
is it necessary to enlarge upon tbe absurdity of holding that a contriving to pre- 
vent tbe execution of tbe army appropriation act or the reconstruction- act will 
establish or tend to establish an attempt to prevent tbe execution of the tenwt- 
of-office act ; for, as these averments are not proved, tbeir relations to prior ptrtt 
of tbe article and to each other are unimportant. 

THE TENURE-OF-OPFICB ACT. 

There are several questions relating to tbe constitutionality and construction 
of tbe act of 2d March, 1867, ("to regulate the tenure of certain civil offices,") I 
wlicb remain to be examined. They do not arise upon the consideration of ^ 
any one article alone, but upon tbe consideration of nearly all of them, and can 
be most conveniently presented in tbis place afl;er tbe articles bave been sepa- 
rately examined. 

1. Was tbe tenure-of-office act constitutional in its application to beads of 
executive departments who were in office at tbe time of its passage ? This 
question assumes, for tbe purposes of argument, that they were brought within 
the act by its term's and that a new tenure was fixed for them by it. I bave no 
hesitation in answenng this question in tbe negative, and in holding that it was 
not competent for Congress to assign to Mr. Stanton an office of more extended 
duration or greater security of tenure than that which be held under bis commis- 
sion by virtue of presidential appointment. This seems to me too clear for 
doubt or denial when we consider tbe character of tbe office and tbe plain words 
of the Constitution. 

Tbe Secretary of War is tbe bead of an executive department ; bia office as 
such bead is expressly mentioned in tbe Constitution, and bis appointment mnat 
be by tbe President by and with the advice and consent of tbe Senate. As he 
is not an inferior officer, within tbe meaning of tbe appointment clause of tbe 
Constitution, Congress cannot provide another mode of appointing bim, much 
less assume tbe power of appointing bim to themselves, it follows that they 
cannot give to a Secretary a right to bold bis office beyond tbe term for which 
be was appointed, or to bold it freed from a condition upon wbich tbe apppint- 
ment was made. 

Let tbis proposition be illustrated by examples, and its trutb and soundness 
will more clearly appe^. Take the case of a future Secretary, holding under 
this tenure-of-office act, for a term of four years and one month by virtue of a 
presidential appointment to wbicb senatorial advice and consent has been giveo. 
Can Congress by law extend bis term t Can they by statute authorize him to 
bold bis office for eight or ten years instead of four ? If so, the officer will 
bold itoder tbe statute during all the time added to bis term in contempt of the 
constitiHional power of appointment. Again, suppose tbe case of a Secretary 
appointea\and commissioned to bold during the pleasure of tbe President. C«a 
Congress oV statute authorize bim to bold during good behavior, thus n&aking 
bis office oneVfor life (unless removed fi)r legal misconduct) instead of one at tbe 
pleasure of the^pointing power? In tbis case, also, the new right is conferred 
in derogation of t& power held by tbe President and Senate under the Consti- 
tution. And in thej^cise case wbicb we bave before us, Mr. Stanton holding 
Muder bis appointmen^^d commission at the pleasure of the President, can 
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Congress by statute give him a right to hold his office for a term of years 
against the President's will ? If they can do this they can also hereafter, at 
their pleasure, assign him an additional term of years or give him a life estate 
in his office. In either case what have we but a new appointment to office by 
Congress? 

By the express words of the Constitution the principal officers of the gov- 
ernment (including, I think, the heads of the executive departments) must be 
appointed 'by the Pi-esident by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
and the appointment of inferior officers njay be vested by law in the President 
alone, in the courts of law, or in the heads of departments. Each house of Con- 
gress may choosb their own officers, but in no case whatever can Congress 
'appoint an officer of the United States. Being clearly incapable of makiug an 
appointntient, they cannot change one after it is made, giving it a character and 
duration which were not within the contemplation or intention of the appointing 
power when the office was conferred. 

I conclude, then, that if the tenure-of-office act be construed to place the 
cases of Mr. Stanton and of the other Lincoln Secretaries within a new tenure- 
ofoffice rule, it is so far forth unconstitutional and void, and can afford uo sup- 
port to the first eight and to the eleventh articles of impeachment. 

2. It is important to observe that no objection upon constitutional grounds is 
made, or can be made, to some parts of the tenure-of-office act. The sixth sec- 
lion, for instance, is entirely unexceptionable, and was very properly acted upon 
by the President in giving notice to the Secretary of the Treasury of Mr. Stan- 
ton's suspension jn August, 1867. And so the second section of the act, in 
authorizing the suspension of officers between sessions of the Senate, violates 
no provision of the Constitution, and denies no just claim of executive power. 
It was quite competent for the President to suspend Mr. Stanton under that 
section, notwithstanding his denial of the validity of the first sec^tion, and if he 
had done so in express terms he would not have exposed himself to a charge of 
inconsistency. It is true he puts his suspension of Mr. Stanton upon the execu- 
tive power to remove him under the Constitution, holding that the power to 
remove includes the power to suspend, but still the act of suspension fell 
within the letter of the law and was in all respects conformed to it. While it 
was from the President's point of view a good exercise of power under the 
CoDstiiution, it was also undeniably a good exercise of power within the terms 
of ihe law ; and if placed upon the latter ground alone it would not be an admis- 
Bion of the constitutionality of the whole law, but only of so much of the sec- 
ond section as authorizes suspension from office. It is only necessary to add 
here, by way of explanation, that while Mr. Stanton's case is believed not to 
come within the operation of the first section, the power to suspend him is 
clearly conferred by the second. 

3. I hold that the violation of law by a President which will constitute an 
impeachable high crime or misdemeanor must be a wilful and intentional viola- 
tion, and in its nature calculated to produce serious injury to the public service. 
Mistake and error of judgment merelv are not to be punished by impeachment, 
but only grievous and wilful crime which endangers the public safety or welfare. 
Thei-efore, if there was an honest misconstruction of the tenure-of-office act by 
the President, in holding that Mr. Stanton's case was not within it, he cannot 
be convicted. The removal of Mr. Stantpn was not an act calculated to injure 
the public service or shock the moral sense of the people. And the construc- 
tion of the tenure-of-office act adopted by the President, whether right or wrong, 
was not an unreasonable or rash one, but was precisely that construction ^hich 
had been assigned to it in the Senate at the time of its passage, and which 
appears to be most consistent with its terms. 

4. Assuming thaf. the first section of the tenure-of-office act was one of doubtful 
constitutionality and construction, I hold that the President was fully justified 
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in challenging its {^plication to his Secretaries, and in taking necessary steps to 
have its validity and construction determined in the courts of law. But his 
position as to his right and duty in this respect has heen grossly misrepresented 
and, perhaps, greatly misunderstood. It was stated, however, by Judge Oaitii, 
in his opening for the defence, with a clearness, and completeness which leave 
nothing to be desired, and remove all excuse for misconception or complamt. 
He said : 

I aai not intending to advance upon or occnpj any extreme grotmd, hecailse no sack 
ground has been advanced npon or occupied by the President of the United States. He is to 
take care tbat the laws be faithfully executed. When a law has been passed through the 
forms of legislation, either with his assent or without his assent, it is his duty to see that that^ 
]aw is faithfully executed so lon{^ as nothing is reqnired of him bat ministerial action. He' 
is tiot to erect himself iuto a judicial court and dedde that the law is unconstitutional, and* 
that therefore he will not execute it. « • « • He asserts no such power. He has 
no such idea of his duty. His idea of his duty is, that if a law is passed over his veto which 
he believes to be unconstitutional, aod that law affects the interests of third persons, those 
whose interests are affected must take care of them, vindicate them, raiite questions oon- 
cerning them if they should be so advised. If such a law affects the general and public 
interests of the people, the people must take care at the polls that it is remedied in a consti- 
tutional way. 

But when, senators, a question arises whether a particular law has cut off a power con- 
fided to him by the people through the Constitution, and he alone can raise the question, 
mud he alone can cause a judicial decision to come between the two branches of the groveni- 
ment to say which of them is right, and after due deliberation with Uie advice of those who 
are his proper advisers, he settles down firmly upon the opinion that such is the character of 
the law, it remains to be decided by yon whether there is any violation of his duty when he 
takes the needful steps to raise that question and have it peacefully decided. (Page 3d2.} 

And again he said, (page 391 :) • 

So long as it is a question of administrative dnty merely, he, [the President,] holds that he 
is bound by the law. 

It is admitted on all hands that a private citizen may proceed in a peacein* 
manner to resist any law which violates his personal rights under the coustitul 
tion, and may bring such law before the courts for judicial condemnation. And 
even if he should be mistaken as to his right, and as to the invalidity of the 
law, his error will not be imputed to him as a crime. 

And so, where a question arises as to the constitutional right of the President 
to change his constitutional advisers — the men who constitute his political house- 
hold, and for whose acts he is responsible to the people and to the law— as 
against a statute which invades or denies to him such right, can it be doubted 
that he may challenge the statute and carry it into the courts of law for judg- 
ment ? And where the statute is plainly in contempt of the past practice of the 
government, and of the very highe:*t authorities which can be cited upon a ques- 
tion of constitutional law, and no one but the President can bring it to the teet 
of judicial examination and judgment, is not his duty to challenge it as incon- 
testable as his right ? 

CONCLUSION. 

I have now concluded my examination of the several articles of impeachment 
and of the act of Congress upon which most of them are founded. The general 
question of presidential power under the Constitution to remove officers of tlie 
United States from office at discretion has been but slightly noticed, and no atten- 
tion has been bestowed upon those topics of declamation and invective whicii 
have been intruded into the trial. The constitutional question was discussed 
by me at length when the tenurfPof-office act was passed, and I do not find it 
necessary tq repeat the argument then made by me in order to explain or vin- 
dicate my judgment upon th^e articles of impeachment. As to the extraneous 
and irrelevant matters introjiuced into the trial, and particularly into the arga- 
ment, I put them wholly aiside. This case is to be tried upon the laws whieh 
apply to it, and upon the fi(cts which are duly proved. The issue joined is not 
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Clitical but judicial, and it iB upon specific articles of accusation. They are to 
decided honestly and firmly, and nothing beside them is to pass into judgment. 
In my opinion the acquittal of the President upon all the charges preferred 
against him b authorized by law and demanded by justice. He has committed 
no high crime or misdemeanor. He has trampled upon no man's right ; he has 
Tiolated no public duty. He has kept his oath of office unbroken and has sought 
in a lawful manner to vindicate and preserve the high constitutional powers 
confided to him by the people. He cannot and ought not to be punished for 
his opinions upon public measures and public policy ; and, in contemplation of 
law, his conduct in all the matters brought before us for review has been irre- 
proachable. What he has done indicates not criminal intent but patriotic pur- 
. pose ; and besides, that true courage, sustained and invincible, which grapples 
with difficulty and defies danger. 



OpiNroN OP Mr. Senator Harlan. 

In the first article of impeachment the House of Representatives accuse 
Andrew Johnson, President* of the United States, of the commission of "a high 
misdemeanor in office," in issuing an order, during the session of the Senate, 
for the removal of Edwin M. Stanton, Secretary of the Departgient of War, 
from said office, February 21, 1868, in violation of the Constitution and of an 
act entitled *'An act regulating the tenure of certain civil offices," approved 
March 2. 1867. 

The President in his answer to this article, presented to the Senate March 23, 
1S68, admits that he did remove said Stanton from said office by suspending him 
August 12, 1867, and by making it absolute and perpetual, as per order dated 
February 21, 1868; and justifies the act of removal by asserting — 

That the ConsHiution of the United States confers on the President • * • • 
the powtr at any and all times of removing from office all executive officers for comm, to he 
judged of by the President alone^ and that tke Congress could not deprive him thereof. (Impeach- 
meat Record, p. 23.) 

It is proper to observe in the beginning that the President does not justify 
under any existing statute — that of 1789, creating the Department of War, or 
any other. He admits the act of removal, and claims that it was not "a high 
mndemeanor in office.'* Alleging that the Constitution confers on him the abso- 
lute and exclusive right to remove all executive officers at discretion, whether 
the Senate be in session or not, and admitting the existence of an act of Congress 
prohibiting it, the act of removal was, nevertheless, legal, because, in his opinion. 
Congress had no right, under the Constitution, to prohibit, to regulate, or in any 
way to interfere with the exercise of this executive function. 

Thifl is the issue joined under the first article, which brings us necessarily to 
an examination of the provisions of the Constitution which are supposed to clothe 
the President with this exclusive authority to make removals from office. 

The Constitution does not anywhere, in terms, confer on the President the 
authority to make removals ; nor does it anywhere confer on him this right by 
'necessary implication* It does confer on him the qualified right to make ajppoint- 
ments. 

The second clause of the second section of article two of the Constitution 
provides that — 

He shall nominate, and by and with the advice and consent of the Senate shall appoint, 
ambassadors, other public ministers and consuls, judges of the Supreme Court, and all other 
officers of the United States, whose appointments are not herein otherwise provided foe, and 
which shall be established by law. 

It also provides that — 

Congress may by law vest the appointment of such inferior officers as they thmk proper in 
the President alone, in the courts ot law, or in the heads of departments. 
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And the last clause of this section provides that — 

The President shall have power to fill up all vacancies that may happen doHn^ the recess 
of the Senate, hj ^rantinp^ commissions which shall expire at the end of thdr next session. 

It is therefore clear the President is clothed by direct grant of the Consti- 
tution with the absolute, unrestrained, and exclusive right to make appoint- 
ments to fill vacancies temporarily which may happen during the recesi of the 
Senate, and with the quaJiJied right to make permanent appointments during 
the sessions of the Senate ; but he is not clothed with the authority by direct 
grant to make removah either in the recess or during the sessions of the Senate, 

Nor does the President appear to be vested with the exclusive anthority to make 
removals by any necessary imphcation, or by any necessary construction of any 
other clause of the Constitution. 

It is sometimes argued that the right to remove is a necessary incident or 
concomitant of the right to appoint. But this is begging the very question at 
issue. Is it a necessary incident of the power to appoint ? If so, why is it so ? 
May not the act of appointment be distinct and separate from the act of removal! 
If not — if they must necessarily go together — if they must necessarily be per- 
formed by the same party or parties — if they are necessary concomitants of 
eachother, it will follow irresistibly that the President* having the exclusive and 
absolute authority to make temporary appointments to fill vacancie.s during the 
recess of the Senate, may make removals during the recess ; and as he is clothed 
only with a qualijied right to make appointments during the session, the right 
♦o remove during the sessions of the Senate must be qualijied by the same limi- 
tations. To assert the contrary would involve the absurdity of insisting that 
the incident is superior to the principle^ that the implied power is greater than 
the direct grant ; or, to apply the reasoning in physics, it would be to assert 
that the reflected light from another surface may be superior to the direct solar 
ray — that the momentum of a flying projectile fs greater than the original force 
from whicl) it derived its motion. It is clear, therefore, as it seems to me, if the 
right of removal is an incident of the right to appoint — ^if the two acts must go 
together — if all the authority possessed by the President to remave an ofl5c«r 
is derived from the grant of authority to appoint, and if the power to appoint 
during the sessions of the Senate is qualified, depending on the ** advice and 
consent of the Senate," it must follow that the authority to remove during the* 
sessions is in like manner qualified and dependent on the advice and consent of 
the Senate. 

But if the power of appointment and the power of removal are separate func- 
tions, it would have been possible for the framers of the Constitution to have 
conferred on the President the authority to perform the one and to have with- 
held from him the authority to perform the other. Conferring on him the ri^t 
to appoint, they might have len the power to remove in abeyance, to be regu- 
lated by law, or might have conferred the latter authority on some other officer 
or department of the government. 

And if it shonld be found on examination that the authority to remove officers 
of the United States or any of them has been vested by the Constitution in 
some other organ of the government, it would seem to raise a very strong pre' 
sumption that it was not the intention of the framers to confer this authority, ai 

them, on the President. 

Now, by reference to the fourth section of article two of the Constitution it 
will be seen that the authority to remove all civil officers is vested in the Senale. 
It directs that — 

The President, Vice-President, and all civil officers of the United States shall be ni im& i 
from office ou impeachment fcr and conviction of treason, bribery, or other high crimes and 
misdemeanors. 

The sixth clause of the third section of article one provides that — 

The Senate shall have the sole power to try all impeachments. 
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This, if it wfere a new question, would seem to make it clear that the Presi- 
dent could not make removal^ of civU officers. The Constitution does not confer 
the right on him by any direct grant, and does confer the power in direct terms 
on the Senate to remove all civil officers, and, if they should see proper, to dis- 
qualify them ever afterward from the right to hold office under the United States. 

The implied right of the President to make removals at discretion is some- 
times claimed under the third section of article three of the Constitution, which 
provides that the President *' shall take care that the laws be faithfully executed." 
It 18 insisted that the President must exercise the power of removing unfkith- 
fol, incompetent, and corrupt officers in order to secure " the faithful execution 
of the laws." But if this is a correct construction, if being charged with see- 
ing that the laws are faitlifully executed necessarily vests in him the right to 
remove unfaithftil officers at his own discretion, he may remove judicial as well 
as executive officers ; the judges of the Supreme Court as well as the heads of 
executive departments. If not, why not ? It may be said that the Obnstitu- 
tion provides that " the judges, both of the Supreme and inferior courts, shaM 
hold their offices during good behavior." But who shall judge of their 
•• behavior," whether it be good or bad ? If in the President's opinion the judges 
do behave badly ; if in his opinion, on account of their malfeasance or mis- 
fSeaeance in office, he could not faithfully execute the laws, why may he not 
remove them ? It may be said that the Constitution does not in terms confer 
on the President the right to remove them even for cause, however flagrant, and 
does confer the power on the Senate by impeachment. I answer that it does 
not confer on the President in express terms the right to remove other officers, 
even for cause, and that it does confer this right on the Senate to remove the 
latter as well as judges. In this respect the judges are not exceptional. 

It may be said, however, that although the Constitution does vest the 
power to remove all other civil officers for impeachable offences in the Senate, it 
does not provide that they shall not be removed in some other mode or by some 
other officer or department of the government. I answer, nor does the Constitu- 
tion provide that judges shall not be removed in any other mode, or by any 
other officer or department of the government. It simply says that the judges 
shall hold theur offices during good behavior. When they behave badly they 
may be removed. They may be removed for impeachable offences, like all other 
civil officers, by the Senate. And if clothing the Senate with power to remove 
other civil officers does not, by implication, deprive the President of the authority^ 
to remove them when, in his opinion, the faithful execution of the laws may 
require it, by what proeess of reasoning can it be claimed that the judges can 
be removed by the Senate only ? The Constitution does not say so. It does 
not prohibit the removal of the judges by the President. . And if he finds that 
a judge is corrupt, wilfoUy misinterprets the laws, or refuses to adjudicate causes^ 
and if Congress should not be in session, or being in session, should refuse or 
neglect to remove him by impeachment, why may not the President do it ? If 
it is conceded that he • may remove a Secretary of War at discretion, either 
during the session of the Senate or in the recess, under that clause of the Con- 
stitution which makes it his duty "to see that the laws are faithfully executed," 
why may he not, under the same clause, remove a judge for what he may con- 
sider gross misconduct ? 

There can be but one answer. The practice of the government has sanc- 
tioned the removal of other civil officers by the President at will during the 
recess of the Senate, and by and with the advice and consent of the Senate 
during its sessions ; and no President has yet ventured on the exercise of the 
authority to remove the judges of the courts of the United States. The dis- 
tinction has no sanction in reason, or in the well-settled rules of legal construction. 

But if the President is clothed by the Constitution " with power at any and 
all times (during the session as well as in the recess) of removing from office all 
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execjQtive officers for cause to be judged of by the President alone/' and if» as 
he claims in his answer, '* the Congress coold not deprive him thereof/' may 
he not also remove at discretion officers of the army and navy } And if not« 
why not ? 

The Constitution does not fix their tennre of office. It makes no distinction 
"between them and civil officers (other than judges) in this respect. They are 
all appointed under that clause of the Constitution, heretofore recited, which 
provides that the President '* shall nominate, and by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate shall appoint, * • * • all officers of the United 
States,'' and the other provisions which say that Congress8hallhavepower"to 
raise and support armies" and " to provide and maintain a navy." It doea not 
provide that the officers shall hold for life or good behavior. So far as the Con- 
stitution provides, if the President is vested with authority to remove Mr. Stan- 
ton, the Secretary of War, he may also remove any officer of the army or navy ; 
and if Congress cannot by law regulate the tenure of office of the former. Con- 
gress cannot regulate the tenure of the latter. It is true Congress has from time 
to time by law regulated the tenure of military officers and provided the mode 
for their removal. 

During nearly the whole period of the existence of the government they 
have been removable for cause alone, in pursuance of the finding of a court- 
martial, subject, however, to the approval of the President. During the late 
war Congress authorized the President to drop any military officer from the 
rolls at discretion ; at the close of the war this act was repealed. But if it 
should be conceded that Congress cannot by law regulate the tenure of civil 
officers and the manner of their removal, it must be conceded also that Con- 
gress cannot, under the Constitution, regulate the tenure of officers of the army 
and navy. If the act regulating the tenure of certain civil officers is void by 
reason of conflict with the Constitution, then all the acts regulating the tenure 
of military officers are also void. And if the President may innocently violate 
the former, he may with impunity trample under foot the latter ; if he can 
remove Secretary Stanton, he may dismiss General Grant or Admiral FarragnU 

I cannot bring myself to believe that the framers of the Constitution could 
have intended to vest in the President a purely discretionary power so vast 
and far-reaching in its consequences, which if exercised by a bad or a weak 
President would enable him to bring to his feet all the officers of the govern- 
ment, military and civil, judicial and executive, to strike down the republican 
character of our institutions and establish all the distasteful characteristics of a 
monarchy. For the participation of the Senate in appointments during its ses- 
sions would become nugatory, if the President may legally remove them at dis- 
cretion, and fill up the vacancies thus made by temporary appointments. And 
the people would be without remedy if, as he avers in his answer, Congress has 
not the right to restrain or by law regulate the exercise of this executive func- 
tion. 

This leads me to notice in consecutive order the argument presented by 
several senators during this consultation, tending to justify this act of removal 
drawn from their construction of the statute of August 7, 1789, creating the 
War Department. 

The first section of this act, after creating this department* provides — 

That there shall be a principal officer therein, to be called the Secretary for the Depart- 
ment of War. 

The second section authorizes the appointment by the Secretary of an inferior 
officer, to be called the chief clerk — 

Who, whenever the said principal officer shall be removed from office bj the President 
of the United States, or in any other case of vacancy, shall, during such vacancy, have the 
charge and custody of all records, books, and papers appertainini^ to the said department. 
(Statutes at Large, vol. 1, p. 50.) 
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The phrase " whencrer the said principal officer shall be removed from 9ffice 
by the JPresident" is in itaelf, they think, a grant of power to remove the Sec- 
retary of War ; that this law was not repealed by the act of March 2, 1867, 
" to regulate the tenure of certain civil offices/* but is still in force, and conse- 
quently that the removal of Mr. Stanton was legal and innocent. 

Before proceeding to examine the law of March 2, 1867, I will express my^ 
doubt of the correctness of the construction placed by these senators on the 
statute of August 7, 1789. 

I doubt it because the President, although advised by counsel of the highest 

E'ofessional standing, does not claim protection under this law, but under the 
onstitution itself; asserting, in his answer to this article, that his authority to make 
removals is derived from that instrument, and that " the Congress could not 
deprive him thereof." He does not even so much as name this act of 1789. I 
doubt it, because a careful examhiation of the debates of the Congress by whom 
this law was enacted will show that the members who insisted on placing this 
phraseology in the text of the act, did not construe it as a grant of authonty to 
make removals. In fact, Marshall, in his Life of Washington, (vol. 2, page 162,) 
referring to the debate on this subject, says that after words had been incorpo- 
rated into the bill explicitly authorizing the President to remove the head of the 
department, they were stricken out and the foregoing words substituted for the 
express purpose of avoiding the inference that, in the opinion of Mr. Madison 
and those wno agreed with him. Congress could either grant to or withhold ^is 
authority from the President. It is perfectly clear that they wished to leave 
this question of authority to remove where the Constitution left it, with a legis- 
lative expression of opinion that the President could make removals. This was 
doubtless Mr. Madison's opinion and the opinion of a majority of the members 
of the House, concurred in by one-half of the senators present, as the record 
iBhows that the bill passed by the casting vote of the Vice-President. Hence 
tlie President's counsel, who doubtless examined this case thoroughly, do not 
claim authority under this law. They knew its intent was not a grant, but an 
expression of opinion on a constitutional construction. And as such it io entitled 
to the weight which may properly attach to the utterances made in congres- 
sional debates by members of Congress ; which, judging from what I have heard 
from the President's counsel and senators in this consultation, are not considered 
iuiallible — even less authoritative than judicial opinions — and, in my opinion, 
neither is entitled to any more respect than is required by the weight of the 
reasoning by which their opinions are supported. In the forum of reason is the 
tribunal where they and we all are compelled to bring our opinions for arbitra- 
ment. As a legislative declaration of opinion injected into the body of a law, 
granting nothing and denying nothing, commanding nothing and prohibiting 
nothing, it is no more authoritative than the resolution of the Senate of Febru- 
ary 21, 1868, informing the President that, by the removal of Mr. Stanton and 
the appointment of Mr. Thomas, he violated the Constitution and laws ; and, in 
fact, is not entitled to so much respect as an authority, because in adopting the 
declaration in the law of 1789, there was in the House a very small majority 
in the affirmative, and the senators yrexe equally divided ; while in the adoption 
of the declaration in the resolution, twenty-eight senators voted in the affirma- 
tive, and but six senators voted in the negative ; and in the House of Repre- 
sentatives the substantive allegation of the resolution, as set forth in the first 
and second articles of impeachment, was affirmed by a three-fourths majority. 

Nor can the declaration cited by senatora from Kent's Commentaries, in which, 
referring to this debate, he is made to say that this legislative construction of 
the Constitution " has ever since been acquiesced in and acted upon as of deci- 
sive authority in this case," be adopted unquestioned. For he proceeds to say : 
It applies to evtry other officer of the government appointed by the President and Senate, 
whose term of domtion is not speclallj declared. (Kent's Commentariee, vol. 1, p. 310.) 
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Thia would include all tbe officers of the army and navy ; and it is known 
to every reader of the statutes that Congress has from the beginning of the 
government to the present hour regulatea by law the removals of this entire 
class of officers ; and that Congress has, at various times, enacted laws regulatini^ 
the mode of removal of civilians. Nor has it been held at any tinie " declaring^ 
*by law the tenui*e of office — that is the term of years during which the com- 
mission may run — affects in any way the power of removal. For example, the 
Jaw creating land office^, postmasters, territorial governors, judges, &c^ and 
many others, authorize appointments for fixed periods, and yet it has been uni- 
formly maintained in practice that the President could at any time during tbe 
recess of the Senate remove them at will, and during the sessions with the con- 
currence of the Senate. It has been thus settled in practice that the limitation 
of the tenure to a fixed period does not affect the question of removal. Hence, 
as the commentator's facts prove to be untrue, his conclusions cease to have 
weight. So far as the unifbrih legislative action of the government can settle 
a construction of the Constitution, it has been decided that Congress has the 
power to fix the tenure of all officers except judges, and also the manner of 
their removal. 

And tbe executive construction is equally uniform and conclusive. It has 
been definitely settled in practice that tne President may in the recess remove 
all officers at will, except judges and other officers whose tenure and mode ci 
removal is regulated by law, and that during the session removals may be made 
by the President only with the concurrence of the Senate. 

It is extremely doubtful whether the framers of the Constitution intended to 
confer the power on the President to make removals during the recess. The 
language used, *' to Jill up vacancies which may happen,** seems to imply the 
contrary. And they seem to have carefully provided against the assumption of 
this power under the pl^a of necessity, to protect the public interests front 
unworthy officers during the recess, by authorizing the President to convene 
the Senate in extra session whenever in bis judgment the public interests require 
it, thus enabling him at all times to submit the question of changes to the judg- 
ment of that body. 

But removals have been made in the, civil service during the recess qf the 
Fenate by all the Presidents. This power under the Constitution has been 
during the whole period gravely questioned by the ablest statesmen and jurists. 
The practice has, nevertheless, obtained. No law existed until recently pro- 
hibiting it. It may, therefore, be conceded as settled that the President 
mav, in the absence of law to the contrary, during the recess of the Senate, 
make removals from office. It is, however, equally well settled by precedent 
that the President cannot make removals, except in pursuance of law, duriue 
the session, otherwise thau by appointments of successors, to be made '' by ana 
with the advice and consent of tne Senate ;" and that in making removals in 
the military service he must follow the mode indicated in the articles of war 
and army regulations established by law. 

This construction has been so uniform as to render it impossible for the 
learned counsel for the President during this protracted trial to produce even 
one well-authenticated case to the contrary. The case cited by them of the 
removal of Timothy Pickering, Secretary of State, by the elder Adami*, is the 
* only one which they claim to be an exception. And in that case the letter 
removing Mr. Pickering and the President's message nominating Mr. Marshall 
as his successor bear the same date. But if this case were admitted to be an 
exception to the general rule, it would violate all established principles of 
correct reasoning to assume that one exceptional case establishes the true con- 
st^'uction of the Constitution, it being in direct conflict with the otherwise uni- 
form practice, extending over the entire period of the history of the government. 

I therefore conclude that Andrew Johnson, President, violated the Constitu- 
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tion of the United StateB and bis oath of office in issuing his order, February 
21, 1868, the Senate being in session, removing Edwin M. Stanton, Secretary 
oi the Department of War, from said office; and that he is guilty of a high 
misdemeanor in office as charged in this article of impeachment, even if the 
law "regulating the tenure of certain civil' offices/' approved March 2, 1867, 
had never been enacted. 

But I am unable to perceive any serious ambiguity in that statute. The 
sncborities all agree that it is legitimate in construing any apparently obscure 
passage in the text 'of a new law to ascertain, first, the old law or usage ; 
secondly, the evil or matter of complaint ; thirdly, the remedy proposed in the 
new law. Now let us apply these rules to the statute of March 2, 1867. 

First. Under the old law or usage the President had the right, as we have 
seeq, to make removals at will during the recess of the Senate. 

Secondly. The evil or subject-matter of complaint was that the President, 
now arraigned at your bar, had been, during the previous recess of the Senate, 
removing multitudes of faithful officers from their respective posts of duty, and 
appointing untrustworthy successors, for purely partisan purposes, to aid him 
in making war on the measures adopted by Oongress to secure the restoration 
of peace, harmony, and good government in the recently insurrectionary States. 
' Thirdly. The remedy proposed was to fix by law the tenure of civil offices 
and regulate the manner of removals, as had been done from the beginning in 
relation to military officers, so as to prevent the President from making removals 
at discretion, even during the recess, without the approval of the Senate. 
Hence the first section enacts — 

That every person holding any civil office to which he has been appointed, by and with 
the advice and consent of -the Senate, and every person who shall hereafter be appointed to 
any such office, and shall become duly qualified to act therein, is, and shall be, entitled to 
hold such office until a successor shall have been iu like manner appointed and daly quali- 
fied, except as herein otherwise provided : Provided^ That the Secretaries of State, of the 
Treasury, of War, of the Navy, and of the Interior, the Postmaster General, and the Attor- 
ney Genera], shall hold their offices respectively for and during the term of the Preaident by 
whom they mav have been appointed, and for one month thereafter, subject to removal by 
and with the aavice and consent of the Senate. 

Does it effect the object proposed 1 It evidently embraces all existing civil 
officers appointed by the President, by*and with the advice and consent' of the 
Senate, as well as all who may hereidter be appointed. It is evidently not its 
purpose to extend the legal term of service of any of them, for section four pro- 
vides — 

That nothing in this act contained shall be construed to extend the term of any office the 
duration of which is limited by law. 

But its intent is deafly twofold. First, to proJtihit removals ; secondly , to 
limit the terms of service. The prohibition to remove evidently applies to all. 
The limitation of the term is applied to the Secretaries of State, of the Treas- 
ury, of War, of the Navy, of the Interior, the Postmaster General, and the 
Attorney General, and none others. This analysis removes all ambiguity. The 
section provides that every civil officer appointed by the President, with the 
approval of the Senate, shall hold his office until his successor shall be in like 
manner appointed ; that is, no removal shall take place except by the appoint- 
ment, with the concurrence of the Senate, of a successor ; provided, however, 
that the offices of heads of departments shall terminate by operation of law in 
one month after the expiration of the presidential term. The assumption that 
any of the seven officers were intended to be excepted out of the general prohibi- 
tion of removal at the will of the President alone is clearly inconsistent with the 
last clause of the proviso, which declares that these seven offices shall be " sub- 
ject to removal by and with the advice and consent of the Senate." For, if it 
was in fact, as contended, the intent of this proviso to except any of theSe 
officers from the general prohibition to remove by the President alone, why 
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should it confer the authority to remove them with the concuirence of the 
Senate t 

The learned casuistry to which we have listened over the construction of the 
phritee "term of the President by whom they may have been appointed," has, 
according to my apprehension, no application to the vital point in this contro- 
versy — the prohibition of removal. It relates to the limitation of the term of 
service, and nothing else. 

I have not been able to perceive anything in the legislative history attending 
the passage of this act inconsistent with this construction. It is substantianj- 
this : the Senate passed the bill prohibiting the removal of all civil officers, 
except the heads of departments. The House struck out the exception ; the 
Senate declined to concur ; the House insisted. The bill was then sent to a 
joint committee of conference of the two houses. They proposed a compromise, 
the House yielding something and the Senate yielding something. They finally 
agreed that the prohibition of removals by the President at discretion should 
apply to all, including heads of departments, but that the termination of the 
period of service of the latter should be fixed at one month after the close of 
each presidential term. They so reported, and their report was adopted by bo^ 
houses. 

I have now only to state that the President has officially construed the law 
as applicable to Secretary Stanton in his order of August 12, 1867, suspending 
him from office, as provided in the second section of this act, and in his letter 
addressed to the Secretary of the Treasury, informing that officer that Be had 
suspended said Stanton, as directed by the eighth section of this act. The 
letter is in these words : 

ExBcunvE Mai<?sion, 
Washington, D, C, August 14, 1867. 

Str : In compliance with the reqnirements of the eighth section of the act of Congress of 
March 2, 1867, entitled ** An act rep^latiu^ the tenure of certain civil offices,** jou are hereby 
notified that on the 12th instant Hon. Edwin M. Stanton was suspended firom office as Seo- 
retary of War and General Ul^'sses S. Grant authorized and empowered to act as Secretary 
of war ad initrim, 

• I am, sir, very respectfully, yours, , 

ANDREW JOHNSON. 

Hon. Hugh McCulloch, 

Secretary of the Treasury, 

He also admits its application to Stanton by sending to the Senate his message 
dated December 12, 1867, communicating to that body his reasons for this sus- 
pension, as directed by the second section. That he construed this law as 
applicable to Secretary Stanton, and wilfully violated it, is also established by 
his answer to the first article of impeachment, as found in the record of the triaL 
He responds in these words : 

This respondent was also aware that this act [of March 2, 1867] was understood and 
intended to be an expression of the opinion of the Cougress by which that act was passed, 
that the power to remove executive officers for cause might by law be taken from the Presi- 
dent and vested in him and the Senate jointly. (Impeachment Trial, p. 24.) 

This would seem to settle the 4uestion of the President's purpose. He admits 
that he ** was aware that this act was understood and intended to be an expres- 
sion of the opinion of Congress" that he could not remove executive officers 
without the concurrence of the Senate. Now, no one will be so hardy as to 
deny that the intent of a law is the law in very essence and truth, for the only 
object of the analysis of any law by couits or commentators is to ascertain, if 
possible, the intent of the legislature enacting it. 

That the President did proceed to inquire, as he asserts in this connection, 
whether the act was not capable of some other construction, and if in the course 
of this inquiry he did honestly conclude, as he asserts, that it was susceptible of 
another construction different from the admitted intent of Congress, so far from 
being a palliation, was a grave aggravation of his offence; for it is a declaration 
of e^ purpose to bend the law from its true intent to suit his wishes. He thus 
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confeHses that he sought to evade and did, as he thinks, evade the declared and 
admitted will of the legislature. 

With this admission in his ofEcial answer to this article before oar eyes, there 
can be no doubt that he did with inal.ice prepense violate the true, known, and 
admuted intent of this* law. Believing as I do that the President did thus 
officially place the correct construction on said law, and that said law is in har- 
mony with the Constitution, and that he did wilfully violate its provisions 
▼hich violation is declared by said law to be '*a high misdemeanor," I do not 
perceive how it is possible for a senator, on his oath, to avoid finding him guilty 
ZA chained in the first article of impeachment. 

In relation to the second article of impeachment, I may observe, the House 
of Representatives accuse the President of the committal of a high misdemeanor 
in office in appointing Lorenzo Thomas, Adjutant General United States army. 
Secretary of War ad interim on the 21st day of February, 1868, there being no 
vacancy in said office, without the advice and consent of the Senate, the Senate 
being in session. 

The President in his answer admits that he did issue the order of appoint- 
ment, as charged, without the advice and consent of the Senate, the Senate 
being in session, (Impeachment trial, p. 27,) and justifies by declaring that 
there was at the time a vacancy in said office, and that — 

Ifc was lawfnl according to a long and well-established usage to empower and authorize 
the said Thomas to act as Secretary of Wai ad interim. 

To support this justification, his counsel in the argument of this cause, and 
several senators during this consultation, have cited two statutes which author- 
ize temporary appointments. The first one was enacted May 8, 1792, and the 
second February 13, 1795. The first one is marked " obsolete" on the statute- 
book, and is admitted to have been repealed (if not before) by the act of Feb- 
ruary 20, 1863, which covers all the matter contained in the act of 1792, and 
id also inconsistent with it. This brings us to the consideration of the plea of 
authority to appoint Mr. Thomas to the office of Secretary of War ad interim 
daring the session and without the consent of the Senate, under the statute of 
1795, even if a vacancy did legally exist. These are the exact words of the 
law : 

That in case of vacancy in the office of Secretary of State, Secretary of the Treasury, 
or of the Secretary of the Department of War, or of any officer of either of the said depart- 
ments, whose appoiutmeut is not in the head thereof, whereby they cannot perform the duties 
of their said respective offices, it shall be lawful for the President of the United States, in 
case he shall think it necessary, to authorize any person or persons, at his discretion, to per- 
form the da ties of the said respective offices until a successor be appointed or such vacancies 
he filled : frirvi/ied^ That no one vacancv shall be supplied, in manner aforesaid, for a 
longer term than six mouths. Approved February 13, 1795. (Statutes at Large, vol. J, 
p. 415.) 

1 notice that the senator from Maine, [Mr. Fessenden,] in the observations 
submitted by him, has, as I think, misconstrued this law by omitting in the text, 
as cited by him, an entire clause, necessary to be considered in arriving at a 
correct construction. It is in these words : '* Whereby they cannot perform the 
duties of their said respective offices*" These are words of limitation which the 
judge or commentator has no right to ignore or erase. Had they been omitted 
by Congress in enacting the law — did they not stand as a part of it — the sena- 
tor's rendering would be less vulnerable. Bnt, giving these words their usual 
meaning and force, his rendering is manifestly erroneons. Applying thid law 
to the actual case at bar, and omitting unnecessary descriptive phrases, it will 
read : 

That in case of vacancg in the office of the Secretary of War, whereby he cannot perform 
the duties of his said office, it shall be lawful for the President of the United States, in case 
he shall think it necessary y to authorize any person, at his discretion, to perform the duties of 
the said office, Slc, : Provided, That no one vacancy shall be supplied, in manner aforesaid, 
far a longer term than six months. 
16 I p— Vol. iii 
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Now, it may be observed that there are two classes of yacancies known to 
the statutes, and which may occur in the administration of the departments : 
absolute legal vacancies in office by death, resignation, or expiration of term of 
service, whereby there are no officers in existence for the respective offices ; 
and vacancies occasioned by the absence of officers from their respective offices, 
on account of sickness, or absence from the seat of government. The question 
therefore arises tohether the vacancies contemplated and provided for by tliis 
statute are of the first or of the second class, or whether both are included. 

It appears to my mind perfectly clear that the firbt class are not intended to 
*be included, and that the law is applicable only to cases of vacancy by the 
absence of officers from their offices, the said offices being legally filled, but the 
incumbents being incapable, for any sufficient reason, to perform their official 
duties. 

' To construe this statute so as to apply to absolute vacancies in office would, 
as it appeai-s to me, make it both useless and unconstitutional. For, in ca^se of 
an absolute legal vacancy in the recess of the Senate, the Constitution itself, in 
direct terms, authorizes the President to fill it temporarily, to continue for as 
long oras short a period as he may desire, not extending beyond the end of the next 
session of the Senate. Hence, if this law was intended to confer on the Presi- 
dent the power to fill lega>l vacancies in office, occurring in the recess, it is 
nugatory — it is perfectly useless — for the President was previously vested by 
the Constitution with this authority. 

And to assume that the intent of this law was to provide for absolute legal 
vacancies in office occurring during the sessions of the Senate would make it 
clearly unconstitutional ; for the Constitution provides, as we have seen, that the 
President *^ shall nominate, and by and toiththe advice and consent of the Senate 
shall appoint, all officers" whose appointments are not otherwise provided for in 
the Constitution itself, whether created by the Constitution or by law. The 
President must, therefore, obtain the consent of the Senate when in session 
before he can make an appointment to fill an absolute legal vacancy, with the 
exception of one class of officers only, inferior officers, who may be appointed 
by the President alone when Congress shall so provide .by law. But the office 
of Secretary of War is not of this class. It is not an inferior office, and is 
declared by the law of 1789 to be a superior office, and the Secretary is styled 
** a principal officer." Congress could not, therefore, by law vest the appoint- 
ment of this and similar officers exclusively in the President, either for a short 
or a long period. To maintain that Congress could by law dispense with the 
advisory power of the Senate would be equivalent to a declaration that Congress 
could by law amend the Constitirtion or abolish it entirely ; for if Congress 
could suspend one of its provisions, they may suspend any or all of them. 
This would be reducing the authority of that great charter to the grade of a 
statute only. 

The limitation of such appointments to a period not exceeding six months 
could not change the constitutionality of the provision. For, if Congress could 
by a statute dispense with the advisory power over appointments during the 
sessions of the Se^te for a single day, they could for a year or ten years or 
forever. It is not a question of time during which such appointment may run, 
but of constitutional power to deprive the Senate of an opportunity to exercise 
a judgment in the case. The Constitution vests this authority in the Senate, 
without regard to the length of time of the service of the appointee ; and it does 
not confer the authority on the President to disregard it, nor on Congress the 
power to set it aside either for a long or a short period. 

Congress could, of course, abolish the War or any other department created 
by law. They c*>uld also abolish the office of Secretary of War, or unite the 
War Department with •some other department, temporarily or permanently, 
and require the head of that other department to perform the duties of both, or 
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might redaee it to the grade of a bureau in another departnrent, and authorise 
an inferior officer to perform the duties now devolving on the Secretary ; and 
probably might, hy lav, authorize the President to do this at hid discretion ; 
but this is not what is claimed by the ^President under the law of 1795. He 
does not claim that this authorises him to abolish the War Department or the 
office of Secretary of War, or to unite it with any other department temporarily, 
or to devolve the duties of Secretary of War on the head of another department, 
or to reduce it in grade and devolve its duties on an inferior officer. He claims 
that Congress has by this law, approved February 13, 1795, vested in him the 
right '* to authorize any person** (adopting the words of the statute) '' at Ait 
discretion to perform the duties of'- Secretary of War during the session of the 
Senate, there being an actual legal vacancy in said office, for a period not 
exceeding six months. 

Now, if this is the true meaning of this law, it authorizes the President, as 
we have seen, to dispense with the advisory power of the Senate, when in ses- 
«ion, in the appointment of a great officer to fill ** a principal" office for a period 
of six months ; and, as thb would be in direct conflict with the Constitution, 
the law as thus construed must be void. 

To give this law foroe^ we are therefore compelled to construe the word 
** vacancy," mentioned in the act as meaning a corporeal vacancy — ^the absence 
of the qficcr from his office — the legal tenure still continuing fn him as when 
the officer is out of the city ; is disabled by insanity or sickness ; is in custody 
or in prison, or is necessarily occupied with other duties. This interpretation 
is in perfect harmony with the literal and usual meaning of the woros of the 
statute itself, '* in case of vacancy in the office of Secretary * * * of 
the Department of War * * * * whereby 'he cannot perform the duties 
of' his ' said office, it shall be lawful for the President of the United States, in 
case he shall think it necessary, to authorize any person, at his discretion, to 
perform the duties of the said office,' " &c. And any other construction would 
render the qualifying phrase, " whereby they cannot perform the duties of their 
said respective offices," meaningless. It is a settled rule of construction that 
you must, if possible, give every word of a statute meaning and force. 

But what meaning can be attached to this clause if applied to an actual legal 
vacancy, as by death, resignation, removal, or expiration of legal term of service ? 
In such cases the officer, and his legal functions as such, have ceased to exist. 
There is no officer in existence. To apply these qualifying words insuch cases, 
" whereby ihey cannot perform the cluties of their said respective offices," is 
sheer nonsense. I'he law does not provide that '* in case of any vacancy," or 
all vacancies, but in case of vacancies of this description, ** whereby the officerft 
cannot perform the duties of their offices." 

The same reasoning would apply to another qualifying phrase in this act, 
authorizing the President to m^Le temporary appointments. It is in these 
words : •* In case he shall think it necessary." Blow is it possible to apply this 
language to an actual le^al vacancy in a superior office, such as Secretary of 
State, Secretary of War, &;c. ? The necessity of having an officer to fill these 
great offices was settled by Congress when the law was enacted creating them. 
If an actual vacancy occurred, the necessity of filling, it could not be a question* 
But if the officer was sick or absent from the city, " whereby he could not per- 
form the duties of his said office," the question o£ necessity for the appointment 
of some one, by detail or otherwise, to perform these duties, until he r* -covered 
or returned to his post, would arise. And no one would be a more fit person 
to judge of that necessity than the President. 

1 may observe here, in passing, that the allegation so frequently made during 
this trial by the President's counsel, and by senators in this consultation, that 
<' the practice" of making temporary appointments, the Senate being in session, 
to fill absolute legal vacancies in office, '' has been frequent and unbroken, * * 
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almost from tlie formation of the government," is not supported bj facts. I 
have examined, as carefully as my time would permit, all that long list of cases 
of temporary appointments, supposed by the President's counsel to bear on this 
case, as they stand recorded in the printed record of this trial, beginning on 
page 575 and ending on page 582, and find that nearly all of tliem were made, 
as the list itself shows, on account of the absence or sickness of the regularly 
appointed officer. And nearly all of the residue were made to fill vacancies 
occurring during the recess of the Senate, and I do not find a single case of 
temporary appointment to fill a vacancy occasioned by a removal made during 
the session of the Senate. I therefore conclude that no such case exists, or it 
would have been produced, as the learned and numerous counsel had full access 
to the records of the departments and of the chief executive office. 

Should it appear, however, that a case or two of temporary appointments 
had been made by previous Presidents, in a period of nearly eighty years, on 
account of an actual vacancy occmTing by death or resignation, during the ses- 
sion of the Senate, it would not justify the unaccountable allegation of counsel 
and of senators that the precedents were almost numberless, and that the chain 
was unbroken. Nor would one case or many of violated law, by others, if they 
really existed, justify the President in the performance of an illegal act. Bat 
when his act is unsupported by a single case, this attempt at justification is most 
remarkable and' startling. 

After giving this subject the most careful examination of which I am capable, 
I am compelled to come to the conclusion that if there had been an existing 
legal vacancy in the office of Secretary of War, the President had no authority 
under the statute of 1795, or any other law, the Senate being in session, to fill 
it in the mode charged in the second article of impeachment, and admitted in 
the President's answer. Much less had he the right to both create and fill a 
vacancy, as charged in the first and second articles. 

These acts, whether taken jointly or separately, seem to me to be a cle^r 
violation both of the Constitution and the law. That they were performed by 
the President deliberately and wilfully for the purpose of defeating the exe<!ution 
of the latter, according to its true intent and meaning, is, according to my judg- 
ment, fully established. I do not, therefore, see my way clear, under the 
solemnities of my oath, to find him innocent. 

Several of the succeeding articles merely recite the offence set forth in article 
one and article two in different forms, and do not therefore i-equire specific notice, 
and I do not deem it important to present a formal analysis of the remaining 
articles whicfh allege other offences, nor of the testimony by which they are sup- 
ported. On these I will be content to express my opinion by my vote. 



Opinion or Mr. Scnator Doolittlb. 

I,-— OF THE REMOVE L OF STANTON. 

Mr. Ohikf JtSTiCB AND SENATORS : I concur in so much of the opinions 
of Senators Hendricks, Grimes, Johnson, Fessenden, Trumbull, and Buckalew, 
that I shall not go over the grounds so ably stated by them to give a general 
opinion in this cause. They all concur with the senator from Ohio (Mr. Sher- 
man) and my colleague (Mr. Howe) that the tenure-of-office act left the Presi- 
dent at liberty to remove the Secretary of War at pleasure. In this opinion I 
agree. I think that opinion will command the assent of nine-tenths of the legal 
profession of the whole country. It is too clear, in my opinion, to admit of 
sei-ious argument, and I shall spend no time upon that. 
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II.-— OF THB APPOINTMBNT OF THOMAS AD INTERIM. 

Upon tbe qnestion whether the act of 1863 in relation to ad interim appoint- 
menta repealed the act of 1795, I wish to say a word. There is no express 
repeal. If repealed at all it must be hj implication. 

The act of 1795 covers all vacancies — vacancies by death, by resignation, by 
removal, and by expiration of term — ^four in all. Its language is, " That in case 
of vacancy" (inchiaing all vacancies) "it shall be lawful for the President to 
authorize any person to perform the duties," &c., for a term not longer than six 
months. 

The act of 1863 says that in case of two vacancies, namely, by de^th or by 
resi^ation, the President may authorize some other officer to perform "those duties, 
not longer than six months. 

While the act of 1795 covers all vacancies, including vacancies by removal 
and vacancies by expiration of term, as well as by death and by resignation, 
the act of 1863 does nOt provide for the two vacancies first named at all. Of 
necessity, therefore, it does not repeal or modify that act as to those two 
vacancies. 

My colleague (Mr. Howe) is entinly mistaken in saving that the act of 1795 
was made obsolete by the act of 1863. It is true, in the margin of the volume, 
(first vol., 415,) the word *^ obsolete*' is found. But immediately over it are 
found the words, also, "act of May 8. 1792, ch. 37." It is the act of 1792 
which is marked obsolete, not the act of 1795. What makes this certain is, the 
volnme itself was published in 1825. nearly forty years before the act of 1863. 

Besides, President Buchanan, in 1860, under the act of 1795, appointed Mr. 
Holt Secreury of War ad interim in place of Floyd. The Senate, by resolu- 
tion, asked him by what authonty he acted, the Senate being in session. His 
answer was conclusive, overwjielming, giving more than a hundred cases of 
similar appointments ad interim. It is impossible for my colleague to maintain 
that the statute of 1795 is obsolete. 

Neither is the statute of 1795 repealed by the act of March 2, 1867, so far 
as the case of Stanton is concerned; for unless his case is covered by that act, 
and my colleague demonstrates that it is not, his removal and the authority 
issued to General Thomas to perform the duties ad interim is no violation of 
that act. It is clearly within the act of 1795. I shall dwell no longer upon 
that. 

Mr. Harlan. I desire to call the attention of the Senator from Wisconsin 
to certain words in the act of 1795 which I have not heard commented upon, 
and which may be words of limitation, namely, " whereby they cannot perform 
the duties of their respective offices.'' Do not these words limit the act to cer- 
tain vacancies ? 

Mr. DooLiTTLB. Let me remind my honorable friend from Iowa (Mr. Harlan) 
that he will find the same words in the act of 1863 applying to vacancies 
caused by death and resignation, " whereby they cannot perform the duties of 
their respective offices." 

Mr. BucKALBW. The same words are in the act of 1792. In the acts of 
1795 and 1863 these words were borrowed from the act of 1792. 

Mr*. DooLiTTLE. That is true ; I thank the senator from Pennsylvania. I 
think it clear that, under the act of 1795, the President can authorize a person 
to do the duties of the head of the War Department in case of vacancy by 
removal, and the power to remove Mrl Stanton is clear under the act. The 
senator from Ohio, (Mr. Sherman,) upon the passage of the act, maintained that, 
and, in his opinion just delivered, makes that point too clear to be questioned. 

As to the other charges I concur entirely with the opinions of Senators Hen- 
dricks, Grimes, and others, and shall not repeat what they have so well said. 
But, Mr. Chief Justice and Senators, there is another point upon which I 
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wish to Bubmit my views very briefly. TRe senator from Ohio said however 
conBcientiously the President mav have believed that he had a right to appoint 
Mr. Thomas ad interim, if two-thirds of the Senate diflfer with him in opiDion 
in the construction of the law he must be found guilty of a high crime or high 
misdemeanor, for which he should be removed from his high office. From this 
doctrine I dissent. The President, as the chief executive, is compelled officially 
to construe the laws of Congress.^ He must execute them ; and to do that he 
must know their meaning. If he mistake the meaning of a doubtful statute, 
upon which the ablest senators and lawyers disagree, to say he can be found 
guilty of a high crime or high misdemeanor because he mistakes its true mean- 
ing while honestly seeking to find it, shocks the moral sense of the civilized 
worid. It is a monstrous proposition. Intention, criminal intention, is of the 
very essence of crime. A public officer may commit a trespass and become 
liable to respond, in damages, in a civil suit, when, mistaking the law, he vio- 
lates the rights of person or property of another. But tq ?ay that a high public 
officer, with good motives and with an honest intent to obey, though he mistake 
the meaning of a statute, can be found guilty of a hisb crime and misdemeanor 
which shall subject him to the heaviest punishment which can fall upon a public 
man in high office, is to assert a doctrine never before heard in any, court of 
justice. There is no evidence to show on his part an intention to violate the 
Constitution or the law. From a criminal act a criminal intent, in the absence 
of proof to the contrary, may be inferred. But in this case all criminal intent 
is positively disproved by the managers themselves. 

The message of the ^resident, which the managers have put in evidence 
against him — and there is no evidence to contradict it— distinctly avers his entire 
good faith ; and further, that he was advised by all the members of his cabinet, 
including Mr. Stanton — 

First, that the tenure-of-office act was unconstitutional, and therefore no law 
at all. 

Every student at law knows that every enactment of Congress is just as 
much subject to the higher law of the Constitution as if it contained an express 
proviso in these words : " Provided that nothing herein contained shall nave 
any force or validity whatever unless it is authorized by the Constitution of the 
United States." In a word, an unconstitutional enactment is not a law ; it is 
void ; and void things are no things at all. 

And secondly, the message proves, also, that every lAember of his cabinet 
advised him thnt if the law were constitutional his power to remove Stanton 
was not limited by the very terms of the act. 

It will be remembered, also, the President's counsel offered to prove the fact 
that the President was so advised by eveiy member of his cabinet, including, 
of course, the Attorney General. 

Now, Mr. Chief Justice and Senators, whatever effect may be given to the 
opinions of other members of the cabinet, the opinion of the Attorney General, 
given to the President, must be regarded as judicial so fair at least, in the absence 
of bad faith in him, or in the President when acting upon that opinion, as to 
protect the President from all charge of crime or high misdemeanor. 

The statute providing for an Attorney General enacts — 

And there shall also be appointed a* meet person, learned in the law, to act as Attornev 
G >iier il of the UDited States, ivho shall be sworn or affirmed to a faithful execution of hu 
office, whose duty it shall be to prosecute and conduct all suits in the Supreme Court in 
which the United States shall be concerned, and to give his advice and opinion upon ques- 
tions of law, when required by the President of the United States, &c. 

This opinion of the Attorney General, if given and acted upon in good faith 
by the President, is a protection against any charge of high crime or high mis- 
demeanor. The Attorney General is chosen because he is learned in the law, to 
advise a President who may not be a lawyer at all. He is confirmed by the 
Senate as a judge is confirmed, for high character and legal learning. 
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' Take the case of Gkneral Ghrant who is a candidate for the presidency. He 
is DO lawyer. Suppose be should be elected, and the senator from New Jersej, 
who is learned in the law, should be nominated and confirmed by the Senate as 
his Attorney General, and that some of the many doubtful, hasty, and almost 
uDintellfgible acts of Congress came before him for construction ; if General 
Grant should, in good faith, act upon the opinion of Senator Frelinghuysen as 
bis Attorney General, no matter how erroneous that . opinion might be, can any 
man be so lost to all sense of common justice and fair dealing as to assert that 
General Grant could be guilty of a high crime or high misdemeanor when act- 
ing in accordance with it? And learned in the law as that honorable senator i^, 
high as he deservedly stands in the profession in his State, it is certainly no 
disparagement to him to say that Mr. Stanbery stands as high as he or any 
other senator upon this floor in personal character and legal ability. ' 

Sir, much may be forgiven, much must be forgiven in times of high party 
excitement for the judicial blindness which it begets. But when this tempo- 
rary and frenzied excitement shall have passed away, as pass it will, and when 
men j»hall carefully review this case and all the evidence given on this trial, their 
surprise will be not that a few republican senators can rise above party pi'eju- 
dice and reftise to be driven from their clear convictions by party furor, but their 
utter ' astonishment will be, that any respectable senator should ever for one 
moment have entertained the thought of convicting the President of the United 
States of a high critne or a high misdemeanor upon the charges and evidence 
produced upon this trial. 
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I voted against the rule of the Senate allowing Opinions to be filed in this 
proceeding, and regretted its adoption. With some hesitation I now take 
advantage of the opportunity, if not the invitation, which it affords. Voting 
"guilty" on all the articles, I feel that there is no need of explanation or 
apology. Such a vote is Its own best defender. But I follow the example of 
others. 

BATTLE WITH SLAVERY. 

This is one of the last great battles with slavery. Driven from these legis- 
lative chambers, driven from the field of war, this monstrous power has found 
a refuge in the Executive Mansion, where, in utter disregard of the Constitution 
and laws, it seeks to exercise its ancient far-reaching sway. All this is very 
plain. Nobody can question it. Andrew Johnson is the impersonation of the 
tyrannical slave power. In him> it lives again. He is the lineal successor of 
John C. Calhoun and Jefferson Davis ; and he gathers about him the same 
supporters. Original partisans of slavery north and south ; habitual compro- 
misers of great principles; maligners of the Declaration of Independence ; poll* 
ticians without heart; lawyers, for whom a technicality is everything, and a 
promiscuous company who at every stage of the' battle have set their faces 
against equal rights; these are his allies. It is the old troop of slavery, with 
a few recruits, ready as of old for violence — cunning in device, andheaitleas in 
quibble. With the President at their head, they are now entrenched in the 
Executive Mansion. 

Not to diblodge them is to leave the country a prey to one of the most hate- 
ful tyrannies of history. Especially is it to surrender the Unionists of the 
rebel States to violence and bloodshed. Not a month, not a week, not a day 
should be lost. * The safety of the Republic requires action at OTice, The lives 
of innocent men must be rescued from sacrifice. 

I would not in this judgment depart from that moderation which belongs to 
the occasion ; but God forbid that, when called to deal with so great an offender, 
I should affect a coldness which I cannot feel. Slavery has been our worst 
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enemy, assailing all, mardering our children* filling our bames with moaming, and 
darkening the hind with tragedy ; and now it rears its crest anew, with Andrew 
Johnson as its representative. Through him it assumes once more to rule the 
Repnhlic and to impose its cruel law. The enormity of his conduct is aggra- 
vated by his barefaced treachery. He once declared himself the Mosda of the 
colored race. Behold him now the Pharaoh. With such treachery in such a 
cause there can be no parley. Every sentiment, every conviction, every vow 
against slavery must now be directed against him. Pharaoh is at the bar of 
the Senate ibr judgment. 

The formal accusation is founded on certain recent transgressions, enumerated 
in articles of impeachment, but it is wrong to suppose that this is the whole 
cape. It is very wrong to try this impeachment merely on these articles. It 
is unpardonable to higgle over words and phrases when, for more than two 
years the tyrannical pretensions of this offender, now in evidence before the 
Seagate, as I shall show, have been manifest in their terrible, heart-rending con- 
sequences. • 

IMPEACHMENT A POLITICAL AND NOT A JUDICIAL PROCEEDING. 

Before entering upon the consideration of the formal accusation, instituted by 
the House of Representatives of the United States in their own name and in the 
name of all of the people thereof, it is important to understand the nature of the 
proceeding ; and here on the threshold we encounter the effort of the apologists 
who have sought in every way to confound this great constitutional trial with 
an ordinary case at Nisi Prius and to win for the criminal President an Old 
Baiiey acquittal, where on some quibble the prisoner is allowed to go without 
day. From beginning to end this has been painfully apparent, thus degrading 
the trial and baffling justice. Point by point has been pressed, sometimes by 
counsel and sometimes even by senators, leaving the substantial merits un- 
touched, as if on a solemn occasion-like this, involving the safety of the Republic 
there could be any other question. 

The first effort was to call the Senate, sitting for the trial of impeachment, a 
court, and not a Senate. Ordinainly names are of little consequence, but it cannot 
be doubted that this appellation has been made the starting-point for those tech- 
nicalities which are so proverbial in courts. Constantly we have been reminded 
of what is called our judicial character and of the supplementary oath we have 
taken, as if a senator were not always under oatti, and as if other things within 
the sphere of his duties were not equally judicial in character. Out of this 
plausible assumption has come that fine-spun thread which lawyers know so well 
how to weave. 

The whole mystification disappears when we look at our Constitution, which 
in no way speaks of impeachment as judicial in character, and in no way speaks 
of the Senate as a court. On the contrary it uses positive language, inconsistent 
with this assumption and all its pretended consequences. On this head theie 
can be no doubt. 

By the Constitution it is expressly provided that ** the judicial power shall be 
vested in one Supreme Court and in such inferior courts as the Congress may 
from time to time ordain and establish," thus positively excluding the Senate 
from any exercise of '* the judicial power." And yet this same Constitution 
provides ^hat "the Senate shall have the sole power to try all impeachments." 
In the face of these plain texts it is impossible not to conclude that in trying 
impeachments senators exercise a function which is not regarded by the Consti- 
tution as "judicial," or, in other words, as subject to the ordinary conditions of 
judicial power. Call it senatorial or political, it is a power by itself and subject 
to it6 own conditions. 

Nor can any adverse conclusion be drawn from the unathorized designation 
of court, which has been foisted into our proceedings. This term is very 
expansive and sometimes very insignificant. In Europe it means the household 
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of a prince. In Massachn&etto it is still applied to the legielatare of the State, 
which is known as the General Court. If applied to the Senate it must he inter- 
preted by the Constitution, and cannot be made in any respect a source of power 
or a constraint. 

It is difficult to understand how this term, which plays such a part in present 
pretensions, obtained its vogue. It does not appear in English impeachments, 
although there is reason for it there, which is not found here. From ancient 
times Parliament, including both houses, has been called a court, ai\d the House 
of Lords is known as a court of appeal. The judgment on English impeachments 
embraces not merely removal from office, as under our Constitution, but also 
panishmen t. And yet it does not appear that the lords sitting on impeachments are 
called a court. They are not so called in any of th^ cases, from the first in 
1330, entitled simply, ** Impeachment of Roger Mortimer, Earl of March, for 
Treason," down to the last in 1806, entitled, " Trial of Right Honorable Henry 
Lord Viscount Melville before the Lords House of Parliament in Westminster 
for High Crimes and Misdemeanors whereof he was accused in certain articles 
of Impeachment." In the historic case of Lord Bacon, we find, at the first 
stage, this title, "Proceedings in Parliam^t against Francis Bacon Lord 
Verulam ;" and after the impeachment was presented, the simple title, " Pro- 
ceedings in the House of Lords." Had this simplicity been followed in our 
proceedings, one source of misunderstanding would have been removed. 

There is another provision of the Constitution which testifies still further, and, 
if possible, more completely. It is the limitation of the judgment in cases of 
impeachment, making it political and nothing else. It is not in the nature of 
jnmishment, but in the nature of protection to the Republic, It is confined to 
removal from office and disqualification ; but, as if aware that this was no pun: 
ishment, the Constitution farther provides that this judgment shall be no impedi- 
ment to indictment, trial, judgment, and punishment ^'according to law." Thus 
again is the distinction declared between an impeachment and a proceeding 
"according to law." The first, which is political, belongs to the Senate, which 
is a political body ; the latter, which is judicial, belongs to the courts, which 
are judicial bodies. The Senate removes from office; the courts punish. I am 
not alone in drawing this distinction. It is well kqown to all who have studied 
the subject. Early in our history it was put forth by the distinguished Mr. 
Bayard, of Delaware, the father of senators, in the case of Blount, and it is 
adopted by no less an authority than our highest commentator, Judge Story, 
who was as much disposed as anybody to amplify the judicial power. In 
speaking of this text, he says that impeachment '* is not so much designed to 
punish the o£[ender as to secure the State against gross official misdemeanors ; 
that it touches neither his person nor his property, hut simply divests him of his 
political capacity, {Story, Commentaries t vol. 1, sec. 803.) AH this seems to 
have been forgotten by certain apologists on the present trial, who, assuming that 
impeachment was a proceeding "according to law," have treated the Senate to 
the technicalities of the law, to say nothing of the law's delay. 

As we discern the true character of impeachment under our Constitution we 
shall be constrained to confess that it is a political proceeding before a political 
body, with political purposes ; that it is founded on political offences, proper for 
the consideration of a political body and subject to a political judgment only. 
Even in cases of treason and bribery the judgment is political, and notlfing more. 
If I were to sum up in one word the object of impeachment under our Consti- 
tution, meaning that which it has especially in view, and to which it is practi- 
cally limited, 1 should say Expulsion from Office The present question is, shall 
Andrew .Johnson, on the case before the Senate, be expelled from office. 

Expulsion from office is not unknown to our proceedings. By the Constitu- 
tion a senator may be expelled with " the concurrence of two-thirds ;" precisely 
as a President may be expelled with " the concurrence of two-thirds." In each 
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of these cases the same exceptional vote of two-thirds is required. Do not 
the two illustrate each other 1 From the nature of thinp^s they are essentially 
similar in character, except that on the expubion of the President the motion is 
made hy the House of Representatives at the har of the Senate, while on the 
expulsion of a senator the motion is made by a senator. And how can we 
require a technicality of proceeding in the one which is rejected in the other 1 
If the Senate is a court, bound to judicial forms on the expulsion of the Presi- 
dent, must it not be the same on the expulsion of a senator f But nobody 
attributes to it any such strictness in the latter case. Numerous precedents 
attest how/in dealing with its own members, the Senate has sought to do sub- 
stantial justice without reference to forms. In the case of Blount, which is the 
first in our history, the expulsion was on the report of a committee, declaring 
him "guilty of a high misdemeanor, entirely inconsistent with his#public trust 
and duty as a senator." ( Annals of Congress, I5th Congress, 1797. p. 44.) 
At least one senator has been expelled on simple motion, even without reference 
to a committee. Others have been expelled without any formal allegations or 
formal proofs. 

There is another provision of the Constitution which overrides both cases. 
It is this : ** Each house may determine its rules of proceeding." The Senate 
on the expulsion of its own members has already done this practically and set 
an example of simplicity. But it has' the same power over its *< rules of pro- 
ceeding " on the expulsion of the President ; and there can be no reason for 
simplicity in the one case not equally applicable in the other. Technicality is 
as little consonant with the one as with the other. Each has for its object the 
Public Safety, For this the senator is expelled ; for this, also, the President is 
expelled. Salus pqpuli suprema lex. The proceedings in each case must be 
in subordination to this rule. 

There is one formal difference, under the Constitution, between the power to 
expel a senator and the power to expel the President. The power to expel a 
senator is unlimited in its terms. The Senate mayr " with the concurrence of 
two-thirds, expel a member," nothing being said of the offence ; whereas the 
President can be expelled only "for treason, bribery, or other high crimes and 
misdemeanors" A careful ipquiry will show that, under the latter words, there 
is such a latitude as to leave little difference between the two cases. This brings 
us to the question of impeachable offences. 

POLITICAL OFF£NCRS ARB IMPBACHABLB OFFBNCBS. 

So much depends on the right understanding of the character of this proceed- 
in$2:, that even at the risk of protracting this discussion, I cannot hesitate to con- 
sider this branch of the subject, although what I have already said may render 
it superfluous. What are impeachable offences has been much considered in this 
trial, and sometimes with very little appreciation of the question. Next to the 
mystification from calling the Senate a court has been that other mystification 
from not calling the transgressions of Andrew Johnson impeachable offences. 

It is sometimes boldly argued that there can be no impeachment under the 
Constitution of the United States, unless for an offence defined and made 
indictable by an act of Congress ; ai)d, therefore, Andrew Johnson must go 
free, unless it can be shown that he is such an offender. But this argument 
mistakes 4he Constitution, and also mistakes the whole theory of impeachment. 

It mistakes the Constitution in attributing to it any such absurd limitation. 
The argument is this : Because in the Constitution of the United States there 
are no common law crimes, therefore there are no such crimes on which an 
impeachment can be maintained. To this there are two answers on the present 
occasion ; first, that the District of Columbia, where the President resides and 
exercises his functions, was once a part of Maryland, where the common law 
prevailed ; that when it came under tne jurisdiction of the United States it brought 
with it the whole body of the law of Maryla^i, including the common law, and 
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that at this day the oommon law of erimes is still rAco|^ized here. But the 
seoond answer is stronger still. By the Constitation BxpuUionJrom Office is *«on 
impeachment for and conviction of treason, bribery, or other high crimes and 
ihiademeanars ;** and this, according to another clause of the Constitution, is ''the 
supreme law of the land." Now, when a constitutional provision can be executed 
without superadded legislation, it is abstird to suppose that such superadded 
legislation is necessary. Here the provision executes itself without any re-en- 
actment ; and, as for the definition of '* treason ** and *' bribery " we resort to the 
common law, so for the definition of **h]gh crimes and misdemeanors^' we resort 
to the parliamentary law and the instances of impeachment by' which it is illus* 
trated. And thus clearly the whole testimony of English history enters into 
this case with its authoritative law. From the earliest text- writer on this sub- 
ject ( WoikiesoHf Lectures^ vol, II, p. 601) we learn the undefined and expansive 
character of these offences ; and these instances are in point now. Thus, where 
a lord chancellor has been thought to put the great seal to an ignominious treaty; 
a lord admiral to neglect the safeguard of the seas ; an amlutssador to betray 
his trust ; a privy councillor to propound dishonorable measures ; a confidential 
adviser to obtain exorbitant grants or incompatible employments, or where any 
magistrate has attempted to subvert the Jundamental law or introduce arhitary 
power ; all these are high crimes and misdemeanors, according to these preee* 
dents by which our Constitution must be interpreted. How completely they 
cover the charges against Andrew Johnsonr whether in the formal accusation or 
in the long antecedent transgressions to which I shall soon call attention as aa 
essential part of the case nobody can question. 

Broad as this definition may seem, it is in harmony with the declared 6pitiions 
of the best minds that have been turned in this direction. Of these none so great 
as Edmund Burke, who, as manager on the impeachment of Warren Hastings, 
excited the admiration of all by the varied stores of knowledge and philosophy, 
illunkined by the rarest eloquence* with which he elucidated his cause. These 
are his words : 

It Is by tnis tribunal that statesmen who abase their power are trieil before statesmea 
and by statesmen, ufwa solid primiples of state morality. It is hsre that tkoss who hu an 
abuse of power have polluted the spirit of all laws can never hope for the least protection from 
any of its forms, ft is here that those who have refused t^ conform themselves to the pro- 
tection of law can never hope to escape through any of its defects. ( Bond^ Speeches on 
TrUU of Hastings, vol. I p. L) 

The value of this testimony is not diminished, l^ecause the orator spoke as a 
manager. By a professional license an advocate may state opinions which are 
not his own ; but a manager cannot. Representing the House of Representa- 
tives and all the people, he speaks with the responsibility of a judge, so that 
his words may be cited hereafter. In saying this I but follow the claim of Mr. 
Fox. Therefore, the words of Burke are as authoritative as beautiful. 

In different but most sententious terms, Mr. Hallam, who is so great a light 
in constitutional history, thus exhibits the latitude of impeachment and its, com- 
prehensive grasp : 

A minister is answerable for the justice, the honesty, the utUity of all measures emanating 
from the Crown, as well as their legality; and thus the executive administration is or ougM 
to he subordinate in all great matters of policy to^he superintendence and virtual control of 
the two houses of Parliament. (Hallam, Constitutional History, vol. 2, chap. 12.) 

Thus, according to Hallam, even a failure in justice, honestv, and utility* as 
well as in legality, may be the ground of impeachment ; and the adminbtration 
should in all great matters of policy be subject to the two houses of Parliament-^ 
the House of Commons to impeach and the House of Lords to try. Here again 
the case of Andrew Johnson is provided for. 

Our best American lights are similar in character, beginning with the Feder> 
alist itself. According to this authority impeachment is for *' those o£Pences 
which proceed from the misconduct of public men^ or, in other words, from the 
abuse or violation of some public trust ; and they may with peculiar propriety 
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be deemed political, as thej relate to iDJariee done imoie^iatelj to societj itoel£'' 
(No. 65.) If ever iojdries were done immediately to society itself; if ever there 
was an abase or violation of public trust ; if ever tbere was misconduct of a 
' public min ; all these are now before us in the case of Andrew Johnson. The 
Federalist has been echoed ever since by all who have spokem with knowledge 
and without prejudice. First came the respected commentator, Bawle, who 
specifies among causes of impeachment *' the fondness for the individual exten- 
sion of power;" "the influence of party and prejudice;" "the seductions of 
foreign states ; " " the baser appetite for illegitimate emolument ;" and " the 
involutions and varieties of vice too many and too artful to be anticipated 
by positive law ;" all resulting in what the commentator says are " not inaptly 
termed political offences.'* (Page 19.) And thus Bawle unites with the 
Federalist in stamping upon impeachable offences the epithet "politicaL" 
Jf in the present case there has been on the part of Andrew Johnson no 
base appetite for illegitimate emolument and no yielding to foreign seduc- 
tions, there has been most notoriously the influence of party and prejudice, also 
to an unprecedent degree an individual extension of power, and an involution 
and variety of vice impossible to be anticipated by positive law, all of which, 
in gross or in detail, is impeachable. Here it is in gross. Then comes Story, 
who, writing with the combined testimony of English and American history 
before him, and moved only by a desire of truth, records his opinion with all the 
original emphasis of the Federalist. .His words are like a judgment. According 
to him the process of impeachment is intended to reach " personal misconduct, 
or gross neglect, or usurpation or habitual disregard of the. public interests in 
!|he discharge of the duties of political office;** and the commentator adds that 
it is "-to be exercbed over offences committed by public men in violation of 
their public trust and duties;" that "the offences to which it is ordinarily 
applied are of a political character ;" and that strictly speaking " the power 
partakes of a political character." ( Story*s Commentaries, vol. 2, § 746, 764 ) 
Every word here is like an aegis for the present case. The later commentator, 
Curtis, is, if possible, more explicit even than Story. According to him an 
" impeachment is not necessarily a trial for crime ;" " its purposes lie wholly 
beyond the penalties of the statute or customary law ;" and this commentator 
does not hesitate to say that nt is a " proceeding to ascertain whether cause exists 
Jor removing a public officer Jrom office;** and he adds that "such cause of 
removal may exist where no offence against public law has been committed, as, 
where the individual has, fro^ immorality or imbecility, or maladministration, 
become unfit to exercise the office.** {Curtis on the Constitution, p, 360.) Here 
again the power of the Senate over Andrew Johnson is vindicated, so as to 
make all doubt or question absurd. 

I close this question of impeachable offences by asking you to consider that 
all the cases which have occurred in our history are in conformity with the rale 
which so many commentators have announced. The several trials of Pickering, 
Chase, Pepk, and Humphreys exhibit its latitude in different forms. Official 
misconduct, including in the cases of Chase and Humphreys offensive utterances, 
constituted the high crimes and misdemeanors for which they were respectively 
arraigned. These are precedents. Add still further, that Madison, in debate 
on the appointing power, at the very beginning of our govemVnent, said : " I con- 
tend that the wanton removal of meritorious officers would subject the President 
to impeachment and removal from his own high trust." (Elliot* s Debates, tcL 
4, p. 141.) But Andrew Johnson, standing before a crowd, said of meritorioiu 
officers that " he would kick them out," and forthwith proceeded to execute his 
foul-mouthed menace. How small was all that Madison imagined ; how small 
was all that was spread out in the successive impeachments of oar history, if 
gathered into one case, compared with the terrible mass now before us. 

From all these concurring authorities, English and American, it is pikin that 
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impeacliinent is a power broad as the Constitution itself, and applicable to the 
President, Vice President, and all civil officers through whom the republic sailers 
or is in any way imperilled. Show me an act of evil example or influence com- 
mitted by a President, and I show jou an impeachable offence, which becomes 
great in proportion to the scale on which it is done, and the consequences which 
are menacea. The Bepublic must receive no detriment ; and impeachment is one 
of the powers of the Oonstitution by which this sovereign rule is maintained. 

UNTECHNICAL FOHM OF PROCEDURB. 

The Form of Procedure is a topic germane to the last head, and helping to 
illustrate it. Already iUhas been noticed in considering the political character 
of impeachment ; but it deserves farther treatment by itself. Here we meet the 
same latitude. It is natural that the triiil of political offences, before a political 
body, with a political judgment only, should have less of form than a trial at 
common law; and yet this obvious distinction is constantly disregarded. The 
authorities, whether English or American, do not leave this question open to doubt. 

An. impeachment is not a technical proceeding, as at ninprius or in a county 
court, where the ri^id rules of the common law prevail. On the contrary, it is 
a proceeding according to parliamentary law. with rules of its own, unknown in 
ordinary courts.- The formal statement and reduplication of words, which con- 
stitute the stock-in-trade of so many lawyers, are exchanged for a broader man- 
ner more consistent with the transactions of actual life. The precision of history 
is enough without the technical precision of an indictment. In declaring this 
rule I but follow a memorable judgment in a case which occupied the attention 
of England at the beginning of the last century. I refer to the case of the 
preacher Sacheverell, impeached of high crimes and misdemeanors on account 
of two sermons, in which he put forth the doctrine of non-resistance, and denounced 
the revolution of 1688, by which English liberty was saved. After the argu- 
ments on both sides, the judges on questions from the Lords answered that by 
the law of England and constant practice " the particular words supposed to be 
criminal ought to be specified in indictments." And yet, in face of this declara- 
tion by the judges of England of a familiar and indisputable rule of the common 
law, we have the rule of parliamentary law, which was thus set forth : 

It is resolved by the lords spiritual and temporal in Parliament assembled^ That bj the law 
and usage of Paruament in prosecutions by impeachments for high crimes and misdemeanors 
bj writing or speaking, the particular words supposed to be criminal are not necessary to be 
expressly specified in such impeachments, (HoweWs State Trials, vol. 15, p. 467.) 

The judgment here does not extend in terms beyond the case in hand ; but 
plainly the principle announced is that in impeachments the technicalities of the 
common law are out of place, and the proceeaings are substantially according to 
the rule of reason. A mere technicality, much more a quibble, such as is often 
80 efficacious on a demurrer, is a wretched anachronism when we are considering 
a question of history or political duty. Even if tolerated on the impeachment 
of an inferior functionary, such a resort must be disclaimed on the trial of a Chief 
Magistrate, involving the Public Safety. 

The technicalities of the law were made for protection against power, not fur 
the immunity of a usurper or a tyrant. They are respectable when set up for 
•the safeguard of the weak, but they are out of place on impeachments. Here 
again I cite Edmund Burke : 

Gfod forbid that those who cannot defend themselves npon their merits and their actions 
may defend themselves behind those fences and intrenehinents that are made to secure the 
liberty of the people ; that power and the abuses of power should cover themselves bv those 
things which were made to secure liberty. (Bond's Trial of Hastings, vol. 1, p. 10.) 

Never was there a case where this , principle, belonging to the law of impeach- 
ment, was more applicable than now. 

The origin of impeachment in our own Constitution and contemporary 
authority vindicate this very latitude. One of the apologists sought to sustain 
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hfimeelf in an argument against tliia latitude, hj ineieting that it was with mach 
heattation, and only at the last moment, that this jurisdiction orer impeachment 
was originally conferred on the Senate. This is a mistake, as will appear from 
a simple statement. The proposition to confer thi^ jurisdiction on the Supreme 
Court was made before it had been determined that the judges should be 
appointed by the President with the advice and consent of the Senate. The 
latter conclusion was reached by a unanimous vote of the convention 7th S^- 
tember, 1787. On the next day, 8th September, Roger Sherman raised the objec- 
tion, that the Supreme Court whp '* improper to try the President because tbQ 
judges would be appointed by him." This objection prevailed, and the trial 
was at once intrusted to the Senate, by the vote of all the States with one 
exception ; and then immediately thereafter, on the same day, the scope of 
impeachment was extended fwm " treason to bribery/' so as to embrace " other 
liigh crimes and misdemeanors," and, thus intruj«ted and thus enlarged, it was 
made to embrace " the Vice-President and other civil officers of the United 
States," 

From this simple narrative it appears, that,' while the Supreme Court, a Judi- 
cial body, was contemplated for the trial of impeachments, the jurisdiction waa 
restrained to two well-known crimes at common law, which have since been 
defined by statutes of the United States ; but this jurisdiction, when confided 
to the Senate, a political body, was extended to political offences, in the trial 
of which a commensurate discretion followed from the nature of the case. It 
was in this light that the proceeding was explained by the Federalist, in words 
which should be a guide to us now : 

The nature of the proceeding can nwer be tied down bp such strict rules, either in the 
delineation of the offence by the prosecators or in the construction of it by the judges', as in 
common cases serve to limit the oiscretion of courts in favor of personal security. (Federal- 
ist, No. 65.) 

This article was by Alexander Hamilton, writing in concert with James 
Madison and John Jay. Thus by the highest authority at the adoption of the 
Constitution we find that impeachment " can never be tied down by strict rules," 
and that this latitude is applicable to « the delineation of the offence," meaning 
thereby the procedure or pleading, and also to the " construction of the offence," 
. in both of which cases the " discretion " of the Senate is enlarged beyond that 
of ordinary courts. 

RULBS OF BVIDBNCB. 

From the form of procedure I pass to the Rules of Evidence ; and here again 
the Senate must avoid all technicalities and not allow any artificial rule to siiut 
out the truth. It would allow no such thing on the expulsion of a senator. 
How can it allow any such thing on the expulsion of a President ? On this 
account I voted to admit all evidence that was offered during the trial, believing, 
in the first place, that it ought to be heard and considered ; and, in the second 
place, that, even if it were shftt out from these proceedings, it could not be shut 
out from the public or be shut out from history, both of which must be the nhi- 
mate judges. On the impeachment of Pnnce Polignac and his coUeaguea of 
the cabinet, in 1830, for signing the ordinances which cost Charles X his throne, 
8ome forty witnesses were sworn without objection, in a brief space of time, and 
no testimony was excluded. An examination of the two volumes, entitled 
Proces des Derniers Ministres de Charles X will confirm what I say. This 
example yfos to my mind not unworthy of imitation on the present occasion. 

There are other rules, which it is not too late to profit by. One of these 
relates to the burden of proof and is calculated to have a practical bearing. 
The other relates to matters of which the Senate will take cognizance without 
any special proof, thus importing into the case unquestionable evidence, whidi 
explains and aggravates the transgressions charged. 
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(1.) Look earefully at tbe object of this trial. Primarilj it is for the expal- 
sioQ of the President from office. Its Bootive is not punishment, not vengeance, 
bat the Public Safety, Nothing less than this could justify the ponderous pro- 
ceeding. It will be ibr the criminal courts to award the punishment due to his 
offences. The Senate considers only how the safety of the people, which is the 
Bupreme law, can be best preserved ; and to this end the ordinary rule of evi- 
dence is reversed. If on any point you entertain doubts, the benefit of those 
doubts must be given to your country ; and this is the supreme law. When 
tiried on an indictment in the criminal courts Andrew Johnson may justly claim 
the benefit of your doubts ; but at the bar of the Senate on the question of his 
expulsion from office, his vindication must be in every respect and on each 
charge beyond a doubt. He must show that his longer continuance in office is 
not inconsistent with the Public Safety : 

Or, at least so prove it, 
That the probation bear iio hinge or loop 
To hang a doubt on. 

Anything short of this is to trifle with the Republic and its transcendent for- 
tunes. 

It is by insisting upon doubts that the apologists of the President, at the bar 
and in the Senate, seek to save him. I? or myself, I can see none such, but 
assuming that they exist, then should they be marshalled for our country. This 
is not a criminal trial, where the rule prevails: better that many guilty men 
should escape than .one innocent man should suffer. This rule, which is so 
proper in its place, is not applicable to a proceeding for expulsion from office ; 
and who will undertake to say that any claim of office can be set against the 
Public Safety ? 

In thus stating the just rule of evidence, I do little more than apply those 
time-honored maxims of jurisprudence, which require that every interpretation 
shall be always in favor of liberty. Early in the common law we were told that 
he is to be adjudged impious and cruel who does not favor liberty : impius et 
crudelis judicandus est qui libertati non Javet. Blackstone, whose personal 
sympathies were with power, is constrained to confess that *'the law is always 
ready to catch at anything in favor of liberty." (Blackstone* a Commentaries, 
vol, 2, p. 94.) But liberty and all else are contained in the Public Hafety ; they 
depend on the rescue of the coimtry from a presideatial usurper. Therefore 
should we now, in the name of the law, ** catch at anything" to save the Republic. 

2. There is another rule of evidence which, though of common acceptance in 
the courts, bus peculiar value in this case, where it must exercise a decisive 
influence. It is this : Courts will take judicial cognizance of certain matters, 
without any special proof on the trial. Some of these are of general knowledge, 
and others are within the special knowledge of the court. Among these, acrora- 
ing to express decision, are the frame of government and the public officers 
administering it; the accession of the Chief Executive; the sitting of Congress 
and its usual course of proceeding ; the usual course of travel ; the ebbs and flows 
of the tide ; also whatever ought to be generally known within the limits of the 
jurisdiction, including the history of the country. Besides these matters of gen- 
eral knowledge a court will take notice of its own records, the conduct of its own 
officers, and whatever passes in its own presence or under its own eyes. For 
all this I cite no authority ; it is superfluous. I add a single illustration from 
the great English commentator : ** If a contempt be committed in the face of the 
court, the offender may be instantly apprehended and imprisoned at the discretion 
of the judges, without any further proof or examination." {Blackstone's Com- 
mentaries, vol. 4, p, 286.) 

If this be t!ie rule of courts, a fortiori it must be the rule of the Senate on 
impeachments ; for we have seen that, when sitting for this purpose, the Senate 
enjoys a latitude of its own. Its object is the Public Safety, and, therefore, no 
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Aid for the arrival at truth can be rejected. No gate can be closed. But here 
ie a gate opened hy the sages of the law and standing open always, to the end 
that justice may not fail. 

Applying this rule to the present proceeding, it will be seen at once how it 
brings before the Senate, without any further evidence, a long catalogue of crime* 
affecting the character of the President beyond all possibility of defence, and 
serving to explain the latter acts on which the impeachment is founded. It was 
in this chamber, in the face of the Senate and the ministers of foreign powers^ 
and surrounded by the gaze of thronged galleries, that Andrew Johnson exhib- 
ited himself in beastly intoxication while he took his oath of office as Vice- 
President ; and all that he has done since is of record here. Much of it appears 
on ourjonmals. The rest is in authentic documents published by the order of 
the Senate. Never was a record more complete. 

Here in the Senate we know officially how he has made himself the attorney 
of slavery — the usurper of legislative power — the violator of law — the patron of 
rebels — the Helping hand of rebellion — the kicker from office of good citizens — the 
open bung-hole of the treasury — the architect of the " whiskey ring" — the etnm- 
bling block to all good laws by wanton vetoes and then by criminal hindrances ; 
all these things are known here beyond question. To the apologists of the 
President, who set up the quibbling objection that they are not alleged in the 
articles of impeachment, I reply tnat, even if excluded on this account from 
j udgment, they may be treated as evidence. They are the reservoir from whi^h to 
draw in determining the true character of the latter acts for which the President 
is arraigned, and especially the intent by which he was animated. If these latter 
were alone, without connection with the transgressions of tlie past, they ^ ould 
have remained unnoticed. Impeachment would not have been ordered. It is 
because they are a prolongation of that wickedness, under which the country has 
so long suffered, and spring from the same bloody fountain, that they are now 
presented for judgment. They are not alone ; nor can they be faithfully con- 
sidered without drawing upon the past. The story of the God Thor in Scandi- 
navian mythology is revived, whose drinking-horn could not be drained by the 
strongest qnafier, for it communicated with the vast and inexhaustible ocean. 
Andrew Johnson is our God Thor, and these latter acts for which he stands 
impeached are the drinking-horn whose depths are unfathomable. 

OUTLIXR OF TRANSGRESSIONS OF ANDREW JOHNSON. 

From this review of the character of this proceeding, showing how it is polit- 
ical in character — before a political body — and with a political judgment, being 
expulsion from office and nothing more; then how the transgressions of the 
President, in their protracted line, are embraced under '' impeachable offences ;" 
then how the form of procedure is liberated from the ordinary technicalities of 
the law ; and lastly how unquestionable rules of evidence open the gates to over- 
whelming testimony, I pass now to the consideration of this overwhelming tes- 
timony and how the present impeachment became a necessity. I have already 
called it one of the last great battles with slavery. See now how the battle 
began. 

Slavery in all its pretensions is a defiance of law ; for it can have no law in 
its support. Whoso becomes its representative must act accordingly; and this 
is the transcendent crime of Andrew Johnson. For the sake of slavery and to 
uphold its original supporters in their endeavors to continue this wrong under 
another name, he has set at defiance the Constitution and laws of the land, and 
he has accompanied this unquestionable usurpation by bruttilities and indecen- 
cies in office without precedent, unless we go back to the Roman emperor fid- 
djing, or the French monarch dancing among his minions. This usurpation, 
with its brutalities and indecencies, became manifest as long ago as the winter 
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of 1866, when, being President, and bound by his oath of office to preserve, pro- 
tect, and defend the Constitution, and to take care that the laws are faithfully 
executed, he took to himself legislative powers in the reconstruction of the rebel 
States, and, in carrying forward this usurpation, nullified an act of Congress, 
intended as the comer-stone of reconstruction, by virtue of which rebels are 
excluded from office under the government of the United States, and thereafter, 
in vindication of this misconduct, uttered a scandalous speech in which he openly 
charged members of Congress with being assassins, and mentioned some by 
name. Plainly he should have been impeached and expelled at that early day. 
The case against him was complete. That great patriot of English history. 
Lord Somers, has likened impeachment to Goliath's sword hanging in the^tem- 
pie to be taken down only when occasion required ; but if ever there was an 
occasion for its promptest vengeance it was then. Had there been no failure at 
that time we should be now nearer by tii»o years to restoration of all kinds, 
whether political or financial. So strong is my conviction of the fatal remiss- 
ness of the House, that I think the Senate would do a duty in strict harmony 
with its constitutional place in the government, and the analogies of judicial 
tribunals so often adduced, if it reprimanded the House of Representatives for 
this delay. Of course the Senate could not originate an iippeachment. It could 
.not take down the sword of Goliath. It must wait on the House, as the court 
? waits on the grand jury. But this waiting has cost the country more than can 
he told. 

Meanwhile the President proceeded in his transgressions. There is nothing 
. of usurpation which he has not attempted. Beginning with an assumption of 
all power in the rebel States, he has shrunk from nothing in the maintenance of 
this unparalleled assumption. This is a plain statement of fact. Timid at first, 
he grew bolder and bolder. He saw too well that his attempt to substitute him- 
self for Congress in the work of reconstruction was sheer usurpation, and, there- 
fore, by his Secretary of State, did not hesitate to announce that ** it must be 
distinctly understood that the restoration will be subject to the decision of Con- 
gress,^^ On two separate occasions, in July and September, 1865, he confessed 
the power of Congress over the subject ; but when Congress came together in 
December, this confessor of congressional power found that he alone had t his 
great prerogative. According to his new-fangled theory. Congress had nothing 
to do but admit the States with the governments which had been instituted 
through his will alone. It is difficult to measure the vastness of this usurpation, 
involving as it did a general nullification. Strafford was not bolder, when, 
speaking for Charles I, he boasted that " the little finger of prerogative was 
heavier than the loins of the law ;" but these words helped the proud minister 
to the scaffold. No monarch, no despot, no Sultan, could claim more than an 
American President ; for he claimed all. By .his edict alone governments were 
organized, taxes were levied, and even the franchises of the citizen were deter- 
mined. 

Had this assumption of power been incidental, for the exigency of the moment, 
as under the pressure of war, and especially to serve the cause of human rights, 
to which before his elevation the President had professed such vociferous 
devotion, it might have been pardoned. It would have passed into the chapter 
of unauthorized acts which a patriot people had condoned. But it was the oppo- 
site in every particular. Beginning and continuing in usurpation, it was hateful 
beyond pardon, because it sacrificed the rights of Unionists, white and black, 
and was in the interest of the rebellion and of those very rebels who had been 
in arms against their country. 

More than one person was appointed provisional governor who could not 

take the oath of oflice required by act of Congress. Other persons in the pam. 

predicament were appointed in the revenue service. The effect of these a]*i>ui nt- 

ments was disastrous. They were in the nature of notice to rebels everywhere, 

17 I P — Vol. iii 
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tbat participation in the rebellion was no bar to office. If one of theb number 
coald be appointed governor, if another could be appointed to a confidential 
poBition in the Treasury Department, then there was nobody on the long list oi 
olood who might not look for preferment. And thus all offices from governor 
to constable were handed over to a disloyal scramble. Rebels crawled forth 
from their retreats. Men who had hardly ventured to expect their lives were 
now candidates for office, and the rebellion became strong again. The change 
was felt in all the gradations of government, whether in States, counties, townsf, 
or villages. Rebels found themselves in places of trust, while the true-hearted 
Unionists, who had watched for the coming of our flag and ought to have 
enjoyed its protecting power, were driven into hiding-places. All this, was 
under the auspices of Andrew Johnson. It was he who animated the wicked 
crew: He was at the head of the work. Loyalty everywhere was persecuted. 
White and black, whose only offencd was that they had been true to their coun- 
try, were insulted, abused, murdered. There was no safety for the loyal man 
except withm the flash of our bayonets. The story is as authentic as hideous. 
More than two thousand murders have been reported in Texas alonesince the 
surrender of Kirby Smith. In other States there was a similar carnival. 
Property, person, life, were all in jeopardy. Acts were done " to make a holi- 
day in hell." At New Orleans there was a fearful massacre, which, considering 
the age and the place, was worse than that of St. Bartholomew, which dark^is 
a century of France, or that of Grlencoe, which has printed an ineflaceable stain 
upon one of the greatest reigns of English history. All this is directly traced 
to Andrew Johnson. The words of bitterness uttered at another time are jueti-' 
fled, while Fire, Famine, and Slaughter shriek forth — 

He let me loose, and cried Halloo ! 
To him alone the praise is due. 

ACCUMULATION OP IMPEACHABLE OFFENCES. 

This is nothing but the outline, derived from historic sources which the Senate 
on this occasion is hound to recognize. Other acts full within the picture. The 
officers he had appointed in defiance of law were paid also in the same defiance. 
Millions of property were turned over without consideration to railroad com- 
panies, whose special recommendation was their participation in the rebellion. 
The Freedman's Bureau, that sacred charity of the Republic, was despoiled of its 
possessions for the sake of rebels, to whom their forfeited estates were given 
back after they had been vested by law in the United States. The proceeds of 
captured and abandoned property, lodged under the law in the national treasury, 
were ravished from their place of deposit and sacrificed. Rebels were allowed 
to fill the ante-chambers of the Executive Mansion and to enter into his counsels. 
The pardoning power was prostituted, and pardons were issued in lots to suit 
rebels, thus grossly abusing that trust whose discreet exercise is so essential to 
the administration of justice. The powers of the Senate over appointments 
were trifled with and disregarded by reappointing persons who had been already 
rejected, and by refusing to communicate the names of others appointeii by him 
during the recess. The veto power conferred by the Constitution as a remedy 
for ill-considered legislation, was turned by him into a weapon of offence against 
Congress and into an instrument to beat down the just opposition which his 
usurpation had aroused. The power of removal, which patriot I^fesidents had 
exercised so sparingly, was seized as an engine of tyranny and openly employed 
to maintain his wicked purposes by the sacrifice of good citizens who would not 
consent to be his tools. Incompetent and dishonest creatures, whose only recom- 
mendation was that they echoed his voice, were appointed to office, especially in 
the collection of the internal revenue, through whom a new organization, known 
a^the "Whisky Ring," has been able to prevail over the government and to 
rob the treasury of millions at the cost of tax-paying citizens, whose burdens 
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are thus increased. Laws enacted by Congress for tbo benefit of the colored 
race, including that great statute for the establishment of the Freedmen*s Bureau, 
and that other great statute for the establishment of Civil Rights, were first 
attacked by his veto, and, when finally passed by the requisite majority over his 
veto, were treated by him as little better than dead letters, while he boldly attempted 
to prevent the adoption of a constitutional amendment, by which the right of citi- 
zens and the national debt were placed under the guarantee of irrepealable law. 
Daring these successive assumptions, usurpations, and tyrannies, utterly with- 
out precedent in our history, this deeply guilty man ventured upon public speeches, 
each an offence to good morals, where, lost to all shame, he appealed in coarse 
words to the coarse passions of the coarsest people, scattering firebrands of sedi- 
tion, inflaming anew the rebel spirit, insulting good citizens, and, with regard to 
ofiice-holders, announcing in his own characteristic phrase that he would *< kick 
them out" — the whole succession of speeches being from their bnitalities and 
indecencies in the nature of a " criminal exposure of his person," indictable at 
common law, for which no judgment can be too severe. But even this revolting 
transgression is aggravated, when it is considered that through these utterances 
the cause of justice was imperiled and the accursed demon of civil feud was 
lashed again into vengeful fury. All these things from beginning to end are 
plain facts, already recorded in history and known to all. And it is further 
recorded in history and known to all, that, through these enormities, any one of 
which is enough for condemnation, while all together present an aggregation of 
crime, untold calamities have been brought upon our country ; disturbing busi- 
ness and finance ; diaiinishing the national revenues ; postponing specie pay- 
ments ; dishonoring the Declaration of Itidependence in its grandest truths ; 
arresting the restoration of the rebel States ; reviving the dying rebellion, and 
instead of that peace and reconciliation so much longed for, sowing strife and 
* wrong, whose natural fruit is violence aud blood. 

OPBN DEFIANCB OF CONORBSS. 

For all these, or any one of them, Andrew Johnson should have been 
impeached and expelled from office. The case required a statement only ; not 
an argument. Unhappily this was not done. As a petty substitute for the 
judgment which should have been pronounced, and as a bndle on presidential 
tyranny in ** kicking out of office," Congress enacted a law known as the tenure- 
of-office act, passed March 2, 1867, over his vet^ by the vote of two- thirds of 
both houses. And in order to prepare the way for impeachment, by removing 
certain scruples of technicality, its violation was expressly declared to be a high • 
misdemeanor. 

The President began at once to chafe under its restraint. Recognizing the 
act and following its teims, he first suspended Mr. Stanton from office, 
and then, on his restoration by the Senate, made an attempt to win General 
Grant into a surrender of the department, so as to oust Mr. Stanton and 
to render the restoration by the Senate ineffectual. Meanwhile Sheridan in 
Louisiana, Pope in Alabama, and Sickles in South Carolina, who, as military 
commanders, were carrying into the pacification of these States all the energies 
which had been so brilliantly displayed in the war, were pursued by the same 
vindictive spirit. They were removed by the President, and rebellion through- 
out that whole region clapped its hands. This was done in the exercise of his 
power as Commander-in-chief. At laat, in his unappeascd rage, he openly 
violated the tenure- of- office act, so as to bringhimself under its judgment, by the 
defiant attempt to remove Mr. Stanton from the War Department, without the 
consent of the Senate, and the appointment of Lorenzo Thomas, Adjutant General 
of the United States, as Secretary of War ad interivu 
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IMPEACHMENT AT LAST. 

The Grand Inquest of the nation, which had slept on so many enormities, was 
awakened by this open defiance. The gauntlet was flun^ into its very chamber, 
and there it lay on the floor. The President, who had already claimed every- 
thing for the Executive with impunity, now rushed into conflict with Congress 
on the very ground selected in advance by the latfer. The field was narrow, 
but sufficient. There was but one thing for the House of Representatives to 
do. Andrew Johnson must be impeached, or the tenure -of-office act would 
become a dead letter, while his tyranny would receive a letter of license, and 
impeachment as a remedy for wrong-doing would be blotted from the Consti- 
tution. 

Accordingly it was resolved that the offender, whose crimes had so long 
escaped judgment, should be impeached. Once entered upon this work, the 
House of Representatives, after setting forth the removal of Mr. Stanton and 
the appointment of General Thomas in violation of the law and Constitution, 
proceeded further to charge him in different forms with conspiracy wrongfully 
to get possession of the War Department ; also with an attempt to corrupt 
General Emory and induce him to violate an act of Congress ; also with scan- 
dalous speeches, such as no President could be justified in making; concluding 
with a general article setting forth attempts on his part to prevent the execution 
of certain acts of Congress. « 

Such is a simple narrative, which brings us to the articles of impeachment 
Nothing that I have said thus far is superfluous ; for it shows the origin of this 
proceeding, and illustrates its moving cause. The articles themselves are 
narrow, if not technical. But they are filled and broadened by the transgres- 
sions of the past, all of which enter into the present offences. The whole is an 
unbroken series with a common life. As well separate the Siamese twins as 
separate the offences now charged from that succession of antecedent crimes 
with which they are linked, any one of which is enough for judgment. The 
present springs from the past and can be truly seen only in its light, which, m 
this case, is nothing less than "darkness visible." 

• 

AllTlCLES OF LMPEACHMENT. 



In entering upon the discussion of thi articles of impeachment, I confess mj 
regret that so gi-eat a cause, on which so much depends, should be presented on 
such narrow ground, although I cannot doubt that the whole past must bo taken 
into consideration in determining the character of the acts alleged. If there has 
been a violation of the Constitution and laws, the apologists of the President 
then insist that all was done with good intentions. In reply to this it is enough 
if we point to th&»past, which thus becomes a part of the case. But of this 
hereafter. It is unnecessary for me to take time in setting forth the articles. 
The abstract already presented is enough. They will naturally come under 
review before the close of the inquiry. 

Of the transactions embraced by the articles, the removal of Mr. Stanton has 
unquestionably attracted the most attention, although I cannot doubt that the 
scandalous harangues are as justly worthy of condemnation. But the former 
has been made the pivot of this impeachment ; so much so that the whole case 
seems to revolve on this transaction. Therefore I shall not err, if, following 
the articles, I put this foremost in the present inquiry. 

This transaction may be brought to ^he touchstone of the Constitution, and 
also of the tenure-of-office act. But since the allegation of a violation of thi? 
act has been so conspicuous, and this act may be i*egarded as a congressional 
interpretation of the power of removals under the Constitution, I begin with 
the consideration of the questions arising under it. V 

i 
{ 
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TENURE-OP-OFFICE ACT. 

The general object of the tenure-of-office act was to protect civil officers froitt 
removal without the advice and consent of the Senate ; and it was made ia 
express terms applicahlc to " every person holding any civil office to which he 
haa been appointed by and with the advice and consent of the Senate." To 
this provision, so broad in its character, was appended a proviso as follows : 

Prodded, That the Secretaries of State, of the Treasury, of War, of the Navy, and of the 
Interior, the Postmaster General, and the Attorney General shall hold their offices respectively 
for and during the term of the President by whom they may have been appointea and for 
one month thereafter, subject to removal by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

As this general protection from removal without the advice and consent of the 
Senate might be productive of embarrassment during the recess of the Senate, 
it was farther provided, in a second section, that during such recess any person 
may be suspended from office by the President on reasons assigned, which it is 
made his duty to report to the Senate within twenty days after its nex^ meet- 
ing, and if the Senate concurs, then the President may remove the officer 
and appoint a successor ; but if the Senate does not concur, then the suspended 
officer shall forthwith resume his functions. 

Ou this statute two questions arise: first as to its constitutionality, and • 
secondly as to its application to Mr. Stanton, so as to protect him from removal 
without the advice and consent of the Senate. It is impossible not to confess 
in advance that both have been already practically settled. The statute was 
passed over the veto of the President by a vote of two-thirds, who thus solemnly 
united in declaring its constitutionality. Then came the suspension of Mr. 
Stanton, and his restoration to office by a triumphant vote of the Senate, being 
no less than 35 to 6, thus establishing not only the constitutionality of the 
statute, but also its protecting application to MV. Stanton. And then came the 
resolution of the Senate, adopted after protracted debate on the 2l8t February, 
by a vote of 27 to 6, declaring, that, under the Constitution and laws of the 
United States, the President has no power to remove the Secretary of War and 
to designate any other officer to perform the duties of that office ad interim ; 
thus for the third time.affinninj? the constitutionality of the statute, and for the 
second time its protecting applicatinn to Mr. Stanton. There is no instance in 
our history where there has been such a succession of votes, with such large 
majorities, declaring the conclusions of the Senate and fixing them beyond 
re<^l. "Thrice is he armed who hath his quarrel just;" but the tenure-of- 
office act is armed thrice by the votes of the Senate. The apologists of the 
President seem to say of the^e solemn votes, " Thrice the brinded cat hath 
mewed ;" but such a three-fold record of the Senate cannot be treated with levity. 

The question of the constitutionality of this statute complicates itself with 
the power of removal under the Constitution ; but I shall not consider the lat- 
ter question at this stage It will naturally present itself when we consider 
the power of removal under the Constitution which has been claimed by the 
President. For the present I assume the constitutionality of the statute. 

ITS APPLICATION TO MR. STANTON. 

I come at once to the question of the application of the statute to Mr. Stanton, 
so as to protect him against removal without the consent of the Senate. And 
here I doubt if any question would have arisen but for the hasty words of the 
senator from Ohio, [Mr. Sherman,] so often quoted in this proceeding. 

Unquestionably the senator from Ohio, when the report of the conference 
committee of the two houses was under discussion, stated that the statute did 
not protect Mr. Stanton in his office ; but this was the individual opinion of this 
senator, and nothing more. On hearing it I , cried from my seat, ** The senator 
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must speak for himself;*' for I held the opposite opinion. It was dear to my 
mind that the statute was intended to protect Mr. Stanton, and that it did pro- 
tect him. The senator from Oregon, [Mr. Williams,] who was' the chairman of 
the conference committee and conducted its deliberations; iilforms us that there 
was no suggestion in the committee that the statute did not protect all of the 
President's cabinet, including, of course, Mr. Stanton. The debates in the 
House of Representatives are the same way. Without undertaking to hold 
the scales in which to weigh any such conflicting opinions, I rest on the received 
rule of law that they cannot be taken into account in determining the meaning 
of the statute. And here I quote the judgment of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, pronounced by Chief Justice Taney : 

In expounding this law, the judgment of the court cannot in any degree be influenced by the 
construction placed upon it by individual members of Congress in the debate which took piau 
on its passage^ nor bj the motives or reasons assigned hy them for supportiDg or opposing 
• -- - -" • •■ of bolt 



amendments that were offered. The law that passed is the will of the majority ot 
houses, and the onlj mode in which that will is spoken is in the act itself; and we must 
gather |)ieir intention from . the language there used, comparing it, when any ambignitj 
exists, with the laws upon the same svbject, and loofdngf tf necessary, to the public hutory 
oj the times in which it was passed, {Atdridge vs. Williams, 3 Howard's Rep., 24.) 

It is obvious to all acquainted with a legislative body that the rule thus 
4iuthoritatively declared is the only one that could be safely applied. The Sen- 
ate in construing the present statute must follow this rule. Therefore, I repair 
to the statute, stopping for a moment to glance at the puhlic history of the 
times, in order to understand its object. 

Already, we have seen how the President, in carrying forward his usurpation 
In the interest of the rebellion, ha» trifled with the Senate in regard to appoint- 
ments, and abused the traditional power of removal, openly threatening good 
citizens in office that he would ** kick them out," and flllmg all vacancies, &om 
high to low, with creatures whose first promise was to sustain his barbarous 
policy. I do not stop to portray the extent of this outrage, constituting an 
in^eachable offence, according to the declared opinion of Mr. Madison, one of 
the strongest advocates of the presidential power of removal. Congress, instead 
of adopting the remedy, suggested by this father of the Constitution, and expel- 
ling the President by process of impeachment, attempted to wrest from him the 
power he was abusing. For this purpose tlie tenure-of-office act was passed. 
It was deemed advisable to include the cabinet officers within its protection ; 
but, considering the intimate relations between them and the President, a pro- 
viso was appended securing to the latter the right of choosing them in the fir^t 
instance. Its object was, where the President fluds himself, on accession to 
office, confronted by a hostile Senate to secure to him this right of choice,'with- 
out obliging him to keep the cabinet of his predecessor ; and accordingly it 
says to him, " Choose your own cabinet, but expect to abide by your choice, 
unless you can obtain the consent of the Senate to a change." 

Any other conclusion U flat absurdity. It begins by misconstruing the oper- 
ative words of the proviso, that the cabinet officers "shall hold their offices 
respectively for and during the term of the President by whom they are 
appointed." On its face there is no ambiguity here. It is only by going out- 
side that any can be found, and this disappears on a brief inquiry. At the date 
of the statute Andrew Johnson had been in office two years. Some of his 
cabinet weve originally appointed by President Lincoln ; others had been for- 
mally appointed by himself. But all were there equally hy his approval and 
consent. One may do 3an act himself, or make it his own by ratifying it when 
done by another. In law it is equally his act. Andrew Johnson did noit orig- 
inally appoint Mr. Stanton, Mr. Seward, or Mr. Welles, bjat he adopted their 
appointments, so that at the passage of the statute they stood on the sayie foot- 
ing as if originally appointed by him. Practically and in the sensmof the 
statute, they were appointed by him. They were a cabinet of his ow* jxdiolce, 
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just as much as the cabinet of his successor, duly appointed, will be of his own 
choice. If the statute compels the latter, as it clearly does, to abide by his 
choice, it is unreasonable to suppose that it is not equally obligatory od Andrew 
Johnson. Otherwise we find a special immunity for that President whose 
misconduct rendered it necessary, atid Congress is exhibited as legislating for 
some future unknown President, and not for Andrew Johnson*, already too well 
known. 

EveA the presidential apologists do not question that the members of the 
cabinet commissioned by Andrew Johnson are protected by the statute. How 
grossly unreasonable to suppose that Congress intended to make such a dis- 
tinction among his cabinet as to protect those whose support of his usurpation 
had gained them seats which they enjoyed, while it exposed to his caprice a 
great citizen, whose faithful services during the war had won the gratitude of 
his country, whose continuance in office was regarded as an assurance of public 
safety, and whose attempted removal has been felt as a national calamity. 
Clearly, then, it was the intention of the statute to protect the whole cabinet, 
whether originally appointed by Andrew Johnson or originally appointed by 
his predecessor and continued by him. 

I have no hesitation in saying that no other conclusion is possible without 
doing violence to the statute. I cannot forget that, while we are permitted "to 
open the law on doubts," we are solemnly warned " not to open doubts on the 
law." It is Lord Bacon who gives us this rule, whose obvious meaning is, that 
where doubts do not exist they should not be invented. It is only by this for- 
bidden course that any question can be raised. If we look at the statute in its 
simplicity, its twofold object is apparent : first, to prohibit removals ; and sec- 
ondly, to limit certain terms of service. The prohibition to remove plainly 
applies to all. The limitation of service applies only to members of the cabi- 
net. I agree with the excellent senator from Iowa [Mr. Harlan] that this 
analysis removes all ambiguity. The pretension that any one of the cabinet 
was left to the unchecked power of the President is irreconcilable with the con- 
cluding words of the proviso, which declares that they shall "be subje6t*to 
removal by and with the advice and consent of the Senate;" thus expressly 
excluding the prerogative of the President. 

Let us push this inquiry still further by looking more particularly at the 
statute, reduced to a skeleton, so that we may see its bones. It is as follows : 

(1.) Every person holding any civil office, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, shall be entitled to hold such office until a successor is 
appointed. 

(2.) If members of the cabinet, tJien during the term of the President by 
whom tJiey may have been appointed and one month thereafter, unless sooner 
removed by consent of the Senate. 

Mr. Stanton obviously falls within the general class, " every person holding 
any civil office;" and he is entitled to the full benefit of the provision for their 
benefit. 

As obviously he falls within the sub-class, " members of the cabinet." 

In this latter class his rights are equally clear. It is in the discussions under 
this head that the ingenuity of lawyers has found the amplest play, mainly turn- 
ing upon what is meant by " term" in the statute. I glance for a moment at 
some of these theories. 

(1.) One pretension is that the " term," having expired with the life of Presi- 
dent Lincoln, Mr. Stanton is retroactively legislated out of office on the 15th 
May, 1865. As this is a penal statute, this construction makes it ex postjacto, 
and therefore unconstitutional. It also makes Congress enact this absurdity 
that Mr. Stanton had for two years been holding office illegally, whereas he had 
been holding under the clearest legal title, which could no more be altered by 
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legislation than black coald be made white. A constrnction which makes the 
statute at once unconstitutional and absurd must be rejected, 

(2.) The quibble that would exclude Mr. Stanton from the protection of the 
statute, because he was appointed during the first ''term" of President Lin- 
coln, and the statute does not speak of " terms,*' is hardly worthy of notiee. 
It leads to the same absurd results as follow from the first supposition, enhanced 
by increasing the retroactive effect. 

(3.) Assuming that the statute does not terminate Mr. Stanton's right a month 
after President Lincoln's death, it is insisted that it must take effect at the 
earliest possible moment, and therefore on its passage. From this it follows 
that Mr. Stanton has been illegally in office since the 2d March, 1867, and that 
both he and the President have been guilty of a violation of law, the former in 
exercising the duties of an office to which he had no right, and the latter for 
appointing htm, or continuing him, in office, without the consent of the Senate, 
in violation of the Constitution and the statute in question. Here is another 
absurdity to be rejected. 

(4.) Assuming, as it is easy to do, that it is President Lincoln's " term," we 
have the better theory, that it did not expire with his life, but continues until 
the 4th yf March, 1869, in which event Mr. Stanton is clearly entitled to hold 
until a month thereafter. This construction is entirely reasonable and in har- 
mony with the Constitution and legislation under it. I confess that it is one to 
which I have often inclined. 

This brings me back to the construction with which I began, and I find 
Andrew Johnson is the President who appointed Mr. Stanton. To make 'this 
simple, it is only necessary to read " chosen " for " appointed " in the statute, 
or, if you please, consider the continuance of Mr. Stanton in office, with the 
concurrence of the President, as a practical appointment or equivalent thereto. 
Clearly Mr. Stanton was in office^ when the statute passed, from the " choice " of 
the President. Otherwise he would have been removed. His continuance was 
like another commission. This carries out the intention of the framers of the 
statute, violates no sound canon of construction, and is entirely reasonable in 
every respect. Or, if preferred, we may consider the " term " to be that of 
President Lincoln, and then Mr. Stanton would be protected in office until one 
month after the 4th of March next. But whether the " term " be ofAndrew 
Johnson or of President Lincoln, he is equally protected. n 

Great efforts have been made to show that Mr. Stanton does not colllp within 
the special protection of the proviso, without considering the irresistible conse- 
quence that he is then within the general protection of the statute, being "a 
person holding a civil office." Turn him out of the proviso and he falld into 
the statute, unless you are as imaginative as one of the apologists, who placed 
him in a sort of intermediate limbo, like a lost spirit floating in space, as in one 
of Flaxman's Illustrations of Dante. But the imagination of this conception can- 
not make us insensible to its surpassing absnrdity. It is utterly unreasonable, 
and every construction must be rejected which cannot stand the touchsti>ne of 
common sense. i 

THB SUSPENSION OF MR. STANTON RECOUNIZP.D HIM AS PROTECTED '/^Y'THB 

STATUTE. 



Here I might close this part of the case ; but there is still another illustration. 
In suspending Mr. Stanton from office, as long ago as August, the President 
himself recognized that he was protected by the statute. The facts are familiar. 
The President, in formal words, undertook to say that the suspension was by 
virtue of the Constitution ; but this was a dishonest pretext in harmony with so 
much in his career. Whatever he may say, his acts speak louder than hi* 
words. In sending notice of the suspension to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and then again in sending a message to the Senate assigning his reasons for the 
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suspension, botli being according to the requirements of the statute, he testified 
that, in his judgment at that time, Mr. Stanton came within its protection. If 
not, why thus elaborately comply with its requirements ? Why the notice to 
the Secretary of the Treasury ] Why the reasons to the Senate ? All this was 
novel and without example. Why write to Geneml Grant of " being sustained '* 
by the Senate ? The approval or disapproval of the' Senate could make no dif- 
ference in the exercise of the power which he now sets up. The approval could 
not confirm the Suspension ; the disapproval could not restore the suspended 
Secretary of War. In fine, why suspend at all ? Why exercise th^ power of 
suspension when the President sets up the power of removal ? If Mr. Stanton 
was unfit for office and a thorn in his side, why not remove him at once ? Why 
resort to this long and untried experiment merely to remove at last ? There is 
but one answer. Beyond all question the President thought Mr. Stanton pro- 
tected by the statute, and sought to remove him according to its provisions^ 
beginning, thei*efore, with his suspension. Failing in this, he undertook to 
remove him in contravention of the statute, relying in justification on his preten- 
sion to judge of its constitutionality, or the pusillanimity of Congress, or some- 
thing else "to turn up," which should render justification unnecessary. 

Clearly the suspension was made Under the tenure-of-office act and can be 
justified in no other way. From this conclusion the following dilemma results : 
If Mr. Stanton was within the statute, by what right was he removed ? If 
he was not, by what right was he suspended ? The President may choose his 
horn. Either will be sufficient to convict. 

L should not proceed further under this head but for the new device, which 
makes its appearance under the auspices of the senator from Maine, [Mr. Fes- 
senden,] who tells us that " whether Mr. Stanton came under the first section of 
the statute or not. the President had a clear right to suspend him under the 
second." Thus, a statute, intended as a bridle on the President, gives to the 
President the power to suspend Mr. Stanton, but fails to give to Mr. Stantou 
any protection against the President. This statement would seem to be enough* 
The invention of the senator is not less fallacious than the pretext of the Presi- 
dent. It is a device well calculated to help the President and to hurt Mr. Stan- 
ton, with those who regard devices more than the reason of the statute and its 
spirit. 

Study the statute in its reason and its spirit, and you cannot fail to seo that 
the second section was intended merely as a pendant to the first, and wa:^ meant 
to apply to the cases included in the first, and none other. It was a sort of 
safety-valve or contrivance to guard against the possible evils from bad men , 
who could not be removed during the recess of the Senate. There was no rea- 
son to suspend a person who could be removed. It is absurd to suppose that a 
President would resort to a dilatory and roundabout suspension, when the short 
cut of removal was open to him. Construing the statute by this plain reason, 
its second section must have precisely the same sphere of operation as the first. 
By the letter, Mr. Stanton falls within both ; by the intention, it is the same. 
It is only by applying to the first section his own idea of the iiftention, and by 
avaOing himself of the letter of the second, that the senator is able to limit the 
one and to enlarge the other, so as to exclude Mr. Stanton from the protection of 
the statute, and to include him in the part allowing suspensions. Applying 
either letter or spirit consistently, the case is plain. 

I turn for the present from the tenure-of-office act, insisting that Mr. Stanton 
is within its protection, and being so, that his removal was, under the circum- 
stances, a high misdemeanor, aggravated by its defiant purpose and the long 
series of transgressions which preceded it, all showing a criminal intent. The 
apologies of the President will be considered hereafter. 
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THE SUBSTITUTION OF THOMAS AD INTERIM 

The case of Mr. Stanton has two branches : first, his removal, and, secondly, 
the substitution of General Thomas as Secretary of War ad interim. As the 
£r8t was contrary to positive statute, so also was the latter without support in 
the acts of Congress. Fonthe present I content myself with this latter propo- 
sition, without opening the question of the powers of Jhe President under the 
Constitution. 

The offender rests his case on the act of Congress of February 13, 1795, (1 
Statutes at Large, 415,) which authorizes the President, " in case of vacancy in 
the office of Secretary of \Var, whereby he cannot perform the duties of said 
office," to appoint "any person" until a successor be appointed or such vacancy 
be filled ; and the supply of the vacancy is limited to six mouths. Under this 
early statute the President defends himself by insisting that there was a 
" vacancy," when, in fact, there was none. All this is in that unfailing spirit 
of prerogative which is his guide. Here is an assumption of power. In point 
of fact, Mr. Stanton was at his office quietly discharging its duties when the 
President assumed that there was a " vacancy," and forthwith sent the valiant 
Adjutant General to enter upon possessipn. The assumption and the commis- 
flion were on a par. There is nothing in any law of the land to sanction either. 
£ach testifies against the offender. 

The hardihood of this proceeding becomes more apparent, when it is under- 
stood that this very statute of 1795, on which the offender relies, was repealed 
by the statute of February 20, 1863, passed in our own day, and freshly remem- 
bered by many of us. The latter statute, by necessary implication, obliterated 
the former. Such is the obvious intention, and I do not nesitate to say that 
any other construction leads into those absurdities which constitute the staple 
of the presidential apologists. The object of Congress was to provide a substi- 
tute for previous statutes, restricting at once the number of vacancies which 
might be filled and the persons who might fill them. And this was done. 

As by the Constitution all appointments must receive the consent of the 
Senate, therefore any legislation in derogation thereof must be construed strictly ; 
but the President insists that it shall be extended even in face of the constitn- 
tional requirement. To such pretensions is he driven. The exception recog- 
nized by the Constitution is only where a vacancy occurs during the recess of 
the Senate, when the President is authorized to appoint until he can obtain the 
consent of the Senate and no longer. It is obvious, however, that cases may 
arise where a sudden accident vacates the office or where the incumbent is tem- 
porarily disabled. Here was the occasion for an ad interim appointment, and 
the repealing statute embodying the whole law of the subject, was intended to 
provide for such cases ; securing to the President time to select a successor, and 
also power to provide for a temporary disability. Such is the underlying prin- 
ciple of this statute, which it is for us to apply on the present occasion. The 
expiration of a commission, which ordinary care can foresee, is not one of these 
sudden emergepcies for which provision must be made ; and, assuming that 
vacancies by removal were contemplated, which must be denied, it is plain that 
the delay required for the examination of the case would give time to select a 
successor, while a removal without cause would never be made until a successor 
was ready. 

Look now at the actual facts and you will see how little they come within the 
reason of .an ad interim appointment. Evidently the President had resolved to 
remove Mr. Stanton last summer. Months passed, and he did not consummate 
Lis purpose till February. All the intei-vening time was his to select a succes- 
sor, being a period longer than the longest fixed for the^duration of an ad interim 
appointment by the very statutes under which he professed to act. In conver- 
sation with General Sherman, a month before the removal, he showed that he 
was then looking for a successor ad interim. Why not k permanent successor? 
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It took him only a day to find Mr. Ewing. If, as there is reason to suppose, 
Mr. Ewing was already selected, when General Thomas was pushed forward, 
why ajypoint General Thomas at all 7 Why not, in the usual way, transmit Mr. 
Swing's name as the successor ? For the excellent reason, that the offender 
knew the Senate would not confirm him, and that, therefore, Mr. Stanton would 
remain in office ; whereas through an ad uUerim appointment he might obtain 
possession of the War Department, which was his end and *im. The ad interim 
appointment of Greneral Thomas was, therefore, an attempt to obtain possession 
of an office without the consent of the Senate, precisely because the offender 
knew that he cotUE not obtain that consent. And all this was under the pretext 
of an act of Congress, which, alike in letter and spirit, was inapplicable to the 
case. 

Thus does it appear, that, while Mr. Stanton was removed in violation of the 
tenure- of-office act, General Thomas was appointed Secretary of War ad interim 
in equal derogation of the acts of Congress regulating the subject. 

BBMOVAL ANDSUBSTITUTION AD INTERIM A VIOLATION OF THE CONSTITUTION. 

• 

It remains to consider if the removal and substitution were not each in viola- 
tion of the Constitution. The case is new, for never until now could it arise. 
Assuming that the tenure-of-office act does not protect Mr. Stanton, who is thus 
left afloat in the limbo between the body of the act and the proviso, then the 
President is remitted to his prerogative under the Constitution, and he n^st be 
judged accordingly, independent of statute. Finding the power of removal 
there, he may be justified ; but not finding it there, he must bear the consequences. 
And here the tenure-qf-office act furnishes a living and practical construction oj 
the Constitution from which there is no appeal. 

Prom the Constitution it appears that the power of appointment is vested in 
the President and Senate conjointly, and that nothing is said of the power of 
removal, except in case of impeachment, when it is made by the Senate. 
Therefore, the power of removal is not express, but implied only, and must 
exist, if at all, as a necessary consequence of the power to appoint. In whom 
must it exist ? It is a familiar rule that the power which makes can unmake. 
Unless this rule be rejected, the power of removal must exist in the President and 
Senate conjointly ; nor is there anything unreasonable in this conclusion. Removal 
can always be effected during the session of the Senate by the nomination and con- 
firmation of a successor, while provision can be made for the recess by an act of 
Congress. This conclusion would be irresistible, were the Senate always in ses- 
sion, but since it is not, and since cases may arise during the recess requiring 
the immediate exercise of this power of removal, it has been argued that at least 
during the recess it must be in the President alone. From this position there 
has been a jump to the next, and it has been insisted that since, for the sake of 
public convenience, the* power of removal exists in the President, he is at lib- 
erty to exercise it, cither during the recess or the session itself. Here is an 
obvious extension of the conclusion which the premises do not warrant. The 
reason failing the conclusion must fail. Cessante ratione cessat etiam ipsa lex. 
Especially must this be the case under the Constitution. A power founded on 
implied necessity must fail when that necessity does not exist. The implication 
cannot be carried beyond the reason. Therefore, the power of removal during 
the recess, doubtful at best unless sanctioned by act of Congress, cannot be 
extended to justify the exercise of that power while the Senate is in session, 
ready to act conjointly with the President. 

Against this natural conclusion we have the assumption that a contrary con- 
struction of the Constitution was established after debate in 1789. I avoid 
all details with regard to this debate which has been considered and cited so often. 
I content myself by asking if at best it was anything but a congressional construc- 
tiQ» of the Constitution, and, as such, subject to be set aside by another voice from 
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the same quarter. It was, moreover, a congressional construction adopted during 
the administration of Washington, whose personal character must have influ- 
enced opinion largely ; and it prevailed in the House of Representatives only 
after earnest debate, by a bare majority, and in the Senate only by the casting 
vote of the Vice-President, John Adams, who, from position as well as principle, 
was not inclined to shear the President of any prerogative. Once adopted, and 
no strong necessity fo? a change occurring, it was allowed to go unaltered, but 
not unquestioned. Jurists like Kent and Story, statesmen like Webster, Clay, 
Calhoun, and Benton, recorded themselves adversely, and it was once reversed 
by the vote of the Senate. This was in 1835, when a bill passed the Senate, 
reported by Mr. Calhoun and sustained by the ablest statesmen of the time, 
practically denying the power of the President. The tenure-of-office act was 
heralded in 1 863 by a statute making the Comptroller of the Currency removable 
" by and with the advice aud consent of the Senate," thus, in this individual 
case, asserting for the Senate a check oi> the President ; aud then in 1866, by 
a more important measure, being the provision in the army appropriation act, 
that " no military or naval officer shall be dismissed except upan the sentence 
of a court-mArtial;" thus putting another check on the President. Finally, this 
congressional construction, bom of a casting vote, and questioned ever since, 
hrfs been overruled by another congressional construction, which has been twice 
adopted in both houses, first by large majorities on the original passage of the 
tenure of-office act, and then by a vote of two-thirds on the final passage of the 
same tct over the veto of the President ; and then again adopted by a vote ot 
more than two-thirds of the Senate, when the latter condemned the removal of 
Mr. Stanton ; and all this in the light of experience, after ample debate, and 
with all the consequences before them. Such a congressional construction must 
have a controlling influence, and the fact that it reversed the practice of eighty 
years and overcame the disposition to stand on the ancient ways, would seem 
to increase rather than diminish its weight. 

Now, mark the consequences. Originally, in 1789, there was a congressional 
construction, which, in effect, made the Constitution read : 

The President shall have the power of removal. 
For the next eighty years all removals were made under this construction. 
The tenure-of-omce act was a new congressional construction, overruling the 
first and entitled to equal if not superior weight. By virtue of this congres- 
sional construction, the Constitution now reads : 

The President shall not have the power of removal. 
It follows, then, that in removing Mr. Stanton the President violated the Con- 
stitution as now construed. 

The dilemma is this : If the President can remove Mr. Stanton during the 
session of the Senate, without any power by statute, it is only by virtue of a 
prerogative vested in him by the Constitution, which must nece-ssarily override 
the tenure-of-office act, as an unconstitutional effort to abridge it. If, on the 
other hand, this act is constitutional, the prerogative of removal is not in the 
President, and he violated the Constitution when he assumed to exercise it. 

The tenureof-office act cannot be treated otherwise than constitutional. Cer- 
tainly not in the Senate, where some among the apologists of the President 
voted for it. Therefore the prerogative of removad is not in the President 
The long practice which grew up under a mere reading of the Constitution, 
has been declared erroneous. To this extent the Constitution has been amended, 
and it is as absurd to plead the practice under the first reading in order to jus- 
tify an offence under the second, as to plead the existence of slavery before the 
constitutional amendment in order to justify this monstrosity now. 

Thus must we conclude that the offender has not only violated the tenure-of- 
office act, but also the Constitution ; that, even assuming that Mr. Stilton is 
not j^rotected by the statute, the case is not ended ; that this statute, if con- 
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Btrued 80 as to exclude bim, cannot be rejected as a coDgressional construc- 
tion of the Constitution ; and that, under this congressional construction, which 
in value is second only to a constitutional amendment, the prerogative of removal 
without the consent of the Senate does not belong to the President. Of course 
the power of suspension under the Constitution, which is only an incident of the 
larger pretension, must fall also. Therefore, in the defiant removal of Mr. 
Stanton, and also in the pretended suspension under the Constitution with which 
the transaction began, the President violated the Constitution, and was guilty of 
an impeachable offence. 

Ana so, also, we must conclude that, in the substitution of Lorenzo Thomas 
as Secretary of War ad interim, the offender violated not only the acts of Con- 
gress for the supply of vacancies, but also the Constitution. Knowing that he 
could not obtain possession of the office with the consent of the Senate, he 
sought to accomplish this purpose without that consent. Thus, under color of 
a statute, he practically set the Constitution at defiance. Mark here his incon- 
sistency. . He violates the tenure-of-office act, alleging that it is against the 
Constitution, whose chacupion he professes to be, and then takes advantage of 
the acts of Congress for the supply of vacancies to set aside the Constitution 
in one of its most important requirements ; for all which he is justly charged 
with an impeachable offence. 

All this seems clear. Any other conclusion gives to the President the power 
under the Constitution to vacate all national offices and leaves the republic the 
w retched victim of tyranny, with a ruler who is not even a constitutional mon- 
arch, but a king above all laws. It was solemnly alleged in the ai*ticles against 
Charles I of England, that *' being admitted king of England, and therein 
trusted with a limited power io govern by and according to the laws of the land 
and NOT OTHEBWISB," he nevertheless undertook " to rule according to his will 
and to overthrow the lights and liberties of the people." These very words 
might be adopted now to declai-e the crime of Andrew Johnson. 

THE APOLOGIES. 

Here I might close; but the offender has found apologists, who plea# his 
cause at the bar and iu the Senate. The apologies are a stmnge compound, 
enlarging rather than diminishing the offences proved. There is, first, the 
Apology of Good Intentions ; next, the Apology of making a c^se for the 
Supreme Court, being the Moot Court Apology ; and, then, the Apology that the 
President may sit in judgment on the laws, and determine whether they shall 
be executed, which 1 call the Apology of Prerogative. Following these is a 
swarm of technicalities, devices, and quibbles, utterly unworthy of the Senate, 
and to be reprobated by all who love justice. 

THE APOLOGY OF GOOD INTENTIONS. 

I begin with the Apology of Good Intentions, In the light of all that has 
occurred, with the volume of history open before us, with the records of the 
Senate in our hands, and with the evidence at the bar not utterly forgotten, it 
is inconceivable that such an apology can be put forward. While making it 
the apologists should be-veiled, so that the derisive smile on their faces may 
not be observed by the Senate, to whose simplicity it is addressed. It is hard 
to treat this apology ; bu«; it belongs to the case, and therefore I deal with it. 

Of course a mere technical violation of law, with no evil consequences and 
without any claim of title, is followed by nominal damages only. If a person 
steps on a field of grass belonging to another, without permission, he is a tres- 

Sasser, and the law furnishes a familiar proceeding against him; but if he has 
one this accidentally, and without any real damage, it would be hard to pursue 
him, unless the assertion of the title were thought important. But if this tres- 
passer is an old offender, who from the begin Ding>1ia8 broken fences, ruiued 

/ 
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trees, and trampled down the garden, and who now defiantly comes upon the 
field of grass, insisting upon absolate ownership, then it is vain to set ap the 
apology that very little damage is done. The antecedent transgressions, end- 
ing in a claim of title, enter into the present trespass and make it a question 
whether the rightful owner or the trespasser shall hold possession. Here the 
rightful owner is the people of the United States, and the trespasser is Andrew 
Johnson. Therefore in the name of the people is he impeached. 

This simple illustration opens the whole case. The mere technical violation 
of a statute or of the Constitution, without antecedents and without consequents, 
would not justify an impeachment. All of us can recall such, even in the admin- 
istration of Abraham Lincoln, and I cannot doubt that, since this proceeding 
Vgan, the Chief Justice violated the Constitution when he undertook to give a 
casting vote, not being a member of the Senate. But these were accidents, 
besides being innocuous. From a violation of the Constitution or of a statute, 
the law ordinarily infers evil intent, and w;herosuch a case is submitted to judg- 
ment, it throws upon the violator the burden of exculpation. He must show 
that his conduct was innocent ; in other words, that it was without evil intent 
or claim of title. In the present cause we have a denial of evil intent, with a 
claim of title. 

The question of intent thus raised by this offender cannot be considered nar- 
rowly. This is a trial of impeachment, and not a criminal case in a county court. 
It is a proceeding for expulsion from office on account of political offences, and 
not a sdit at law. When the offender sets up good intentions, he challenges 
inquisition, according to the latitude of such a proceeding. The whole past is 
unrolled by himself, and he cannot prevent the Senate from seeing it. By a 
commanding rule of evidence it is all before us without any further proof. You 
eannot shut it out; you cannot refuse to look at it. And yet we have beeYi 
seriously told that we must shut put from sight everything but the technical 
trespass. It only remains that, imitating the ostrich, we should thrust onr 
heads in the sand, and, not seeing danger, foolishly imagine it does not exist. 
This may do at Nisi Prius; it will not do in the Senate. 

'fb such extent has this ostrich pretension been carried, that we have been 
solemnly admonished at the bar, and the paradox has found voice in the Senate, 
that we must judge the acts of Andrew Johnson "as if committed by Greorge 
Washingtpn.'' Here is the paradox in its length and breadth. I deny it. I 
scout it. On the contrary, I say that we must judge all these acts as if com- 
mitted by Andrew Johnson, and nobody else. In other words, we must see 
things as they are. As well insist that an act of guilt should be judged as the 
mistake of innocence. As well argue that the stab of the assassin should be 
treated as the cut of the surgeon. 

To the Apology of Good Intentions, I oppose all that long unbroken series of 
transgressions, each with a voice to drown every pretext of innocence. I would 
not repeat what I have already said, but, in the presence of this apology, it is 
my duty to remind the Senate how the career of this offender is compounded of 
falsehood and usurpation ; how, beginning with promises to make treason odious, 
he soon installed it in authority ; how, from declared sympathy with Unionists, 
white and black, he changed to be their persecutor ; • how in him are continued 
the worst elements of slavery, an iiisensibility to right and a passion for power ; 
how in this spirit he usurped great prerogatives which did not belong to him ; 
how in the maintenance of this usurpation he stuck at nothing ; how he violated 
law ; how he abused the pardoning power; how he prostituted the appointing 
power; how he yielded the power of removal to maintain his tyranny; how he 
sacrificed the Freedmen's Bureau and lifted up the Whiskey Ring ; how he 
patronized massacre and bloodshed, and gave a license to the Ku-Klux-Klan ; 
how, in madness, he entered into conflict with Congress, contesting its rightful 
power over the reconstruction of the rebel States, and, when Congress would 
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not snccamb to his usurpation, how he thwarted and villified it, expectorating 
foul-mouthed utterances, which are a disgrace to human nature ; how he so far 
triumphed in his wickedness that in nine States no Union man is safe and no 
murderer of a Union man can be punished ; and, lastly, for time fails, though 
not the long list of transgressions, how he conspired against the patriot Secretary 
of War, because he found in that adamantine character an obstacle to his revo- 
lutionary career. And now, in the face of this terrible and indisputable recbrd^ 
entering into and filling this impeachment, I hear a voice saying that we must 
judge the acts in 'question " as if committed by George Washington." The 
statement of this pretension is enough. I hand it over to the contempt it 
deserves. 

THE MOOT-COURT APOLOGY. 

Kindred to the Apology of Good Intentions, ur, perhaps, a rib^ut of its side, 
is the Moot Court Apology, which, pretends that the President, in removing Mr. 
Stanton, only wishea to make a case for the Supreme Court, and thus submit to 
this tribunal the constitutionality of the tenure-of-office act. 

By this pretensi6n the Supreme Court is converted into a moot-court to sit in 
judgment on acts of Congress, and the President lecomes what, in the time of 
Oharles II, Roger North said good lawyers must be, a " put .case." Even 
assuming against the evidence that such was his purpose, it is hard to treat it 
without reprobation. The Supreme Court is not the arbiter of acts 6f Congress. 
If this pretension ever found favor, it was from the partisans of slavtry and 
State rights, who, assured of the sympathy of the court, sought in this way to 
complete an unjust triumph. The power claimed is tribunitial in character, being 
nothing less than a veto. Its nearest parallel in history is in the ancient Justitia 
of Arragon, which could set aside laws as unconstitutional. Our Constitution, 
leaves no doubt as to the proper functions of the Supreme Court. It may hear 
and determine " all cases in law and equity arising under the Constitution, the 
laws of the United States, and the treaties made under their authority ;" but 
this is all. Its business is to decide " cases ;" not to sit in judgment on acts 
of Congress and issue its tribunitial veto. If a " case" arises where a statute 
is said to clash with the Constitution, it must be decided as any other case of 
conflict of laws. But nothing within the just powers of the court can touoh an 
act of Congress, except incidentally, and then its judgment is binding only on 
the parties. The incidental reason assigned, as, for instance, that a statute is 
unconstitutional, does not bind anybody, not even the parties or the court itself, 
or course, this incidental reason cannot bind Congress. 

On ^e evidence it is clear enough that the President had no honest purpose 
to make a case for the Supreme Court. He may have talked about it, but he 
was never in earnest. When asked by General Sherman " why the lawyers 
could not make a case,'' he said in reply that *' it was found impossible, or that 
a case could not be made up." And so at each stage we find him practically 
discarding the idea. He issues the order of removal. Mr. Stanton disobeys. 
Here was exactly his opportunity. Instead of making the case by commencing 
the proper process, he tells General Thomas to "go on and take possession of 
the office;" and then, putting an end to this whole pretension of a case for the 
court, he proceeds to treat the latter in every respect, whether of law or fact, as 
Secretfiury, welcomes him to his cabinet, invites him to present the business of 
his department, and, so far from taking advantage of the opportunity he had 
professed to desire, denies its existence. How could he inquire by what author- 
ity Mr. Stanton assumed to hold the office of Secretary of War, when he denied, 
in fact, that he was holding it If 

Look a little further and you cannot fail to see the reason of this indifference. 
The old writ of qvo icarranlo was the only process by which a case could be 
made ; and this could be issued only at the suit of the Attorney General. Had 
the President made an order of removal, the Secretary would have been com- 
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pelled to hold only bj virtue of the law and the Constitution. In answer to 
the writ he would have pleaded this protection, and the court must have decided 
the validity of the plea Meanwhile he would have remained in office. Had he 
left, the process would have failed, and there was no other process by which he 
could raise the question. The decision of the Supreme Court in Wallace vs. 
Anderson would prevent a resort to a quo warranto on his part, while the earlier 
case of Marbury vs. 'Madison would shut him out from a mandamus. The 
apologists have not suggested any other remedy. It is clear, therefore, that Mr. 
Stanton's possession of the office was a sine qua non to a case in the Supreme 
Court; and that this could be only by quo warranto. The local attorney 
employed by the President testifies that a judgment in such a case could not be 
reached within a year. This was enough to make it impracticable ; for, if com- 
menced, it would leave the hated Secretary at his post for the remainder of the 
presidential term. During the pendency of the proceeding Mr. Stanton would 
continue the legitimate possessor of the office. Therefore the commencement of 
a case would defeat the presidential passion for his instant removal. True to 
his passion, he removed the Secretary, well knowing that in this way he pre- 
vented a case for the court. 

Against this conclusion, Where all the testimony is harmonized, we have cer- 
tain fruitless conversations with his cabinet, and an attempt to raise the ques- 
tion on a habeas corpus after the arrest of General Thomas. The conversationst 
whose exclusion has given a handle to the apologists, which they do not fail to 
use, oaly show that the President had made this question a subject of talk, and 
that, in the end, it was apparent that he could not make a case for the court so 
as to remove Mr. Stanton during his term, and as this was his darling object 
the whole idea was abandoned. The arrest of General Thomas seemed for a 
moment to furnish another chance ; but it is enough to say of the futile attempt 
at that time, that it was not only after the removal of Mr. Stanton but after the 
impeachment had been voted by the House. 

Had the President been in earnest, it was very easy for him to make a case 
by proceeding against a simple postmaster ; but this did not suit him. He was 
in earnest only to remove Mr. Stanton. 

Nothing is clearer than that this Moot Court Apology is a wretched pretension 
and -after-thought. It is the subterfuge of a criminal to cover up his crime — as 
if a surgeon had committed murder and then set up the apology that it was an 
experiment in science. 

THE APOLOGY OF PREROGATIVE. 

Then comes the Apology of Prerogative, being nothing less than the intolera- 
ble pretension that the President can sit in judgment on acts of Congress, and, 
in his discretion, refuse to execute them. This apology is in the nature of a 
claim of right. Let this be established, and instead of a government of laws, 
which is the glory of a republic, we have only the government of a single man. 
Here is the one-man power with a vengeance. 

Of course, if the President can sit in judgment on the tenure-of-office 'act, 
and set it aside as unconstitutional, there is no act of Congress which he may 
not treat in the same way. He may set aside the whole succession of statutes 
for the government of the army ; and his interview with General Emory attests 
bis willingness to venture in that direction. In that spirit of oppression which 
seems to govern him, he may set aside the great statute for the establishment of 
civil rights without distinction of color. But why confine myself to instances? 
The whole statute-book* will be subject to his prerogative. Vain is the require- 
ment of the Constitution that "the President shall take care that the laws be 
faithfully executed." Vain is that other requirement, that a bill, approved by 
two-thirds of both houses over his veto, "shall become a law." His reto is 
perpetual ; nor is it limited to any special enactment. It is as broad as the 
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whole recorded legislation of the Reptfblic. Tbere is nothing which it cannot 
burrj into that maelstrom engulfiog all. 

The President considers the statute unconstitutional, say the apologists. A 
mistake in judgment on Isuch a Question is not an impeachahle offence, add the 
apologists. To which I reply, tnat it is not for a mistake in judgment but for 
usurpation in undertaking to exercise his judgment at all on such a question 
that he is impeached ; in other words, he is impeached for undertaking to set 
aside a statute. Whether the statute is constitutional or not is immaterial in 
this view. The President, after the statute has become a law, is not the person 
to decide. 

Ingenuity seeks to perplex the question by putting impossible cases. For 
instance, suppoce Congress should have lost its wits, so far as to enact, in direct 
terms, that the President should not be Commander-in-chief of the army and navy, 
or that he should not have the power to grant pardons ; and suppose still further, 
that Congress, in defianceof the positive text of the Constitution, should undertake 
to create ♦* titles of noltility," must not the President treat such enactments as 
nnconstitntional? Of course he must; but such instances do not help the pre- 
rogative now claimed. Every such enactment would be on tin face vnconHieu- 
tional. It would be an act of unreasoning madness, which the President, as 
well as the courts, must disregard as if it were plain nonsense. Its unconstitu- 
tionality Vould be like ^n axiom, not to be questioned. No argument or author- 
ity would be needed. It proves itself. Nor would the duty of disobedience be 
leas obligatory, even if the enactment had been sanctioned by the Supreme 
Court; and it is not more violent for me to suppose it sanctioned by the 
Supreme Court, than for the apologists to suppose it sanctioned by Congress. The 
enactment would be a self-evident monstrosity, and therefore must be disobeyed 
as much as if one of the ten commandments were reversed, so that it should read, 
" Thon shalt kill." Such extreme cases serve no good purpose. The Constitu- 
tion is the supreme law of the land, and the people will not allow its axiomatic 
requirements to be set aside. An illustration outside the limits of reason is of 
DO value. 

In the cases supposed, the unconstitutionality of the enactment is axiomatic, 
excluding opinion or argument. It is a matter of fact and not a matter of opin- 
ion. When the case is one on which there are two sides or two different views, 
it is then within the domain of argument. It is in no sense axiomatic. It is 
no longer a matter of fact but a matter of opinion. When submitted to the 
Supreme Court it is for their "opinion." Without occupying time with refine- 
ments on this head, I content myself with asserting that the judgment of the 
court most be a matter of opinion. One of the apologists has asserted that 
such a judgment is a matter of fact, and, generally, that the constitutionality of 
A statute is a matter of fact. I assert the contrary. When a bench of judges 
stands five to four, shall we say that the majority declare a fact and the minority 
declare an opinion ? 

Assuming, then, what I think cannot be denied, that the constitutionality of 
& statute is a matter of opinion, the question occurs, what opinion shall be 
regarded for the time as decisive. Clearly the opinion of Congress must control 
all executive officers, from the lowest to the President. According to a vener- 
able maxim of jurisprudence, all public acts are presumed to be correct ; omnia 
^ presumuntur, A statute must be presumed constitutional, unless on its face 
the contrary ; and no decision of any court is required in its favor. It is the 
^w of the land, and must be obeyed as such. The maxim which presumes 
<^nBtitutionality is just as binding as the analogous macim of the cnminal law, 
which presumes innocence. The President reversing all this has presumed the 
statute unconstitutional, and acted accordingly. In the name of prerogative 
ae has set it aside. 

The apologists have been driven to invoke the authority of President Jack- 
18 I p— Vol. iii 
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8on, who asserted for himself the power to judge the constitutionality of ao aet 
of Congress, which in the course of legislation required his approval, althougu 
the question involved had heen already adjudged hy the Supreme Coart And 
he was clearly right. The court itself would not he hound by its adjudicatiOD. 
How could it constrain another branch of the government ? But Andrew Jack- 
son never put forth the pretension that it was within his prerogative to nullify 
a statute which had been passed over hifl veto in the Way prescribed by the 
Constitution. He was courageous, but there was no such unconstitational 
audacity in his life. 

The apologists have also summoned to their aid those great instances where 
conscientious citizens have refused obedience to unjust laws. Such was the case 
of Hampden, who set an example for all time in refusing to pay ship money. 
Such also was the case of many in our own country who spurned the ftigitive 
slave bill. These exalted characters, «n their conscience, refused to obey the 
law and suffered accordingly. The early Christians w^re required by imperial 
mandate to strew grain on the altar of Jove. Though good citizens, they pre- 
ferred to be martyrs. Such a refusal can be no apology for a President, who, 
in the name of prerogative breads the great oath which he has sworn to see 
that the laws are faithfully executed. Rather do these instances, in their moral 
grandeur, rebuke the offender. t 

Here I turn from this Apology of Prerogative, regretting that Icannot say 
more to unfold its destructive character. If anything could aggravate the trans- 
gressions of Andrew Johnson, stretching in long line from the beginning of his 
administration, it would be the claim of right which he sets up. Under such 
a claim the slenderest violation of law becomes a high crime and misdemeanor, 
to be pursued and judged by an indignant people. The supremacy of the laws 
must be preserved or the liberties of all will suffer. 

SWARM OF TBCHNIGALITTBS AND QUIBBLBS 

I now come upon that swarm of technicalities, devices, quirks, and quibbles, 
which, frotn the beginning, have infRsted this great proceeding. It is hard to 
speak of such things without giving utterance to a contempt not entirely par- 
liamentary. To say that they are petty and miserable is not enough. To say 
that they are utterly unworthy of this historic occasion is to treat them politely. 
They are nothing but parasitic insects, like •* vermin gendered in a lion's mane; " 
and they are so nimble and numerous that to deal with them as they skip about, 
one must have the patience of the Italian peasant, who catches and kill?, one 
by one, the diminutive animals that infest his person. The public has not for- 

fotten the exhibition of " industrious fleas." The Senate has witnessed the 
indred exhibition of ** industrious quibbles." 

I can give specimens only, and out of many I take, one which can never be for- 
gotten. It will be found in the Opinion of the senator from West Virginia, (Mr. Van 
Winkle,} which, from beginning to end, treats this impeachment as if it were a 

Srosecution for sheep-stealing in the police court of Wheeling, and brings to the 
efence all the unhesitating resources of a well-trained criminal layjryer. This 
famous Opinion, which is without a parallel in the annals of jurispriidence, must 
always be admired as the marvel of technicality in a proceeding wjhere techni- 
cality should not intrude. It stands by itself, solitary in its originanity. Others 
have been technical also, but the senator from West Virginia is Aiothing dse. 
Travelling from law point to law point, or rather seeing law point after law point 
skip before him, at last he lights upon one of the largest dimene^ons, and this 
he boldly seizes and presents to the Senate. r 

Acqording to him tnere is no allegation in the articles, that thr^ order for the 
removal of Mr. Stanton was actudly delivered to him, and, thy[fl being so, the 
senator declares that " if there is evidence of a delivery to be f ound in the pro- 
ceedings it cannot be applied to this article, in which there is n^ charge or aver- 
ment." And this is gravely uttered on this transcendent lcciai6n, when an 
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iDdignant people has risen to demaDd judgment of a criminal ruler. The article 
Alleges that the order waa " unlawfully issued," and nobody doubts that its 
delivery was proved ; but this is not enoueh, according to this senator. I chal- 
lenge history for another instance of equal absurdi^^y in legal pretension. The 
case which approaches it the closest is the famous extravagaoce of the Crown law- 
yer in the British Parliament, who, in reply to the argument of our fathers, that 
tfaey could not be taxed without representation, bravely insisted: that they were 
represented, and sustained himself by saying that, under the colonial charters, 
the lands were held ** in common socage as of the borough of Greenwich in 
Kent,'' and, as Greenwich was represented in Parliament, therefore the colonies 
were represented there. The pretension was perfect in form, but essentially 
absurd. The senator from West Virginia has outdone even this climax of tech- 
nicality. Other generations, as they read this great trial, with its accumulation 
of transgressions ending in the removal of Mr. Stanton, will note with wonder 
that a principal reason assigned for the verdict of not guilty was that there was 
IK) allegation in the articles, that the order for the removal was actually received 
by Mr. Stanton, although there was a distinct allegation that it was " unlawfully 
issaed," and, in point of fact, it was in evidence that the order was received by 
him, and no human being, not even the technfcal senator, imagined that it was 
not 

There is another invention, which has in its support some of the ablest of the 
apologists, like the senator from Iowa, (Mr. Grimes,) the senator from Maine, 
[Mr. Fessenden,) and the senator from Illinois, (Mr. Trumbull.) It is said that 
"as Mr. Stanton did not go out, therefore there was no removal ;" and therefore 
Andrew Johnson is not guilty. If, on an occasion like the present, the authority 
of names could change the unreal into the real, then this pretension might have 
weight. But it is impossible that anything so essentially frivolous should be 
recognized in thin proceeding. Such are the shifts of a cause to be defended 
only by shifts. Clearly the offence of the Preaident was in the order " unlaw* 
folly issued," and this was complete the moment it was delivered. So far as 
depended upon him, Mr. Stanton was removed. This was the way in which 
the country saw the transaction ; and this is the way in which it will be recorded 
by history. 

But these same npologists, with curious inconsistency, when they come to 
consider the appointment of General Thomas, insist that there was a vacancy 
in point of law, called by the senator from Maine a legal vacancy. If therie 
was such a vacancy, it was because there had been a removal in point of law. 
There is no escape from this consequence. If there was a removal in point of 
law, and there was no right to make it, the President was guilty of a misde- 
meanor in point of law and must take the consequences. 

It would be unprofitable to follow these inventions further. From these know 
all. In the face of presidential pretensions, inconsistent with constitutional 
liberty, the apologists nave contributed their efforts to save the criminal by sub- 
tleties, which can secure his acquittal in form only, as by a flaw in an indict- 
ment, and they have done this, knowing that he will be left in power to assert 
his prerogative, and that his acquittal will be a new letter of license. Nothing 
which the skill of the lawyer could supply has been wanting. This learned 
profession has lent to the criminal all the arts in which it excels, giving all to 
him and forgetting th^ Republic. Every doubt, every scruple, every technicality, 
every subtlety, every quibble has been arrayed on his side, when, by every 
nile of reason and patriotism, all should have been arrayed on the side of our 
country. The Public Safety, which is the supreme law, is now imperilled. Are 
we not toW by Blackstonei*that the law is always ready to catch at anything in 
favor of liberty ? But these apologists <' catch at anything '' to save a usurper. 
In the early days of the common law there were technicalities in abundance, out 
these were for the maintenance of justice. On such was founded that extensive 
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ac etiam jarisdiction of the King's' Bencb, whict gives occasion for the i 
commentator to remark that, hoArever startling these may be at ftrst to tie 
student, " he will find them, upon further consideration, to be highly beoeficeat 
and useful." {Biackstone's Com., vol. Ill, p. 43.) But these generous fietioai 
for the sake of justice must not be confounded with the devices by which yutiot 
is defeated. 

The trick of the apologists has been this : by the stringent applicatkni of 
technical rules to shut out all except the offences charged, in the artic1es» and 
then, when stress was laid upon these offences, to cry out that at mo«t they 
were only technical, and too trifling for impeachment. To satisfy lawyen the 
House weakly declined to act on the bloody transgressions of two yean ; baft 
they sought to provide against the future. Like the Roman ambassadovB, thejr 
traced a line about the offender, which he was not to pass except at his peril 
This was the line of law. At- last he passed this line, openly, knowingly, d^ 
antly, and now, that he is arraigned for this plain offence, we are told that it is 
nothing, only a little technicality. One of the counsel at the bar, Mr. Grroes- 
beck, in a speech which showed how much feeling and talent could be girea to 
a wrong side, exclaimed : 

It almost shocks lue to think that the President of the United States is to be dra^^ged «et 
of office on these miserable little questions whether he conld make an ad imterim appoint- 
ment for a single day. 

Only by excluding the whole context and all its antecedents could the ques- 
tion be reduced to this trivial form ; and yet, even thus reduced, it involved 
nothing less than the supremacy of* the laws. 

I know not how such a question can be called " trifling." Often a great caoM 
is presented on a narrow issue. Thus it was when English liberty was argued 
on the claim of ship -money* which was a tax of a few shillings only. Behind 
this question, called trifling by the kingly apologists of that day, loftily stood 
'the great cause of the People against Prerogative, being the same which is nov 
pending before the Senate. That other cause, on which at a later day hung 
the destinies of this continent, was presented on a narrower issue still. Th^e 
was a tax of threepence a pound on tea, which our fathers refused to pay* But 
behind this question, so trifling to the apologists of prerogative, as behind that 
of ship-money, stood loftily the same great cause. The first cost Charles I 
his head. The second cost George III his colonies. If such a question can be 
disparaged as of small moment, then have the martyred dead in all times suffered 
in vain ; then was the costly blood lavished for the suppression of our rebellion 
an empty sacrifice. 

Constantly we are admonished that we must confine ourselves to the articles. 
Senators express a pious horror at looking outside the articles, and insist upon 
directing attention to these only. Here the senator from Maine is very strong. 
It is the '* specific offences chafed " and these only that he can see. He will 
not look at anythine else, although spread upon the record of the Senate, and 
filling the land with its accummatea horrors. Of course such a 'System of 
exclusion sacrifices justice, belittles this trial, and forgets that essential latitude 
of inouiry which belongs to a political proceeding, having for its object Expul- 
sion firom Office only and not punishment. It is easy by looking at an object 
through the wrong end of an opera glass to find it dwarfed, contracted, and sd* 
itary. This is not the way to look at nature ; nor is it^ the way to look at 
Andrew Johnson. This great offender should be seen in the light of day ; pre- 
cisely as he is; nor more, nor less; with nothing dwarfed; with no limits to 
the vision, and with all the immense background of accumulated transgressioDS 
filling the horizon as far as the eye can reach. Th« sight might ache ^ bat how 
else can justice be donel A senator who begins by turning these^jbtieles into 
an inverted opera glass, takes the first step towards a jadgm^*^'J|fof acquittal. 
Alas ! that the words of Burke are not true, when, asserting i^ j^^^flspAeaiaY^ 
character of impeachment, he deni^ that, under it, " they ^^iL^a hATeaohope in 
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the justice of their cause can have any hope that bj some subtleties of form, 
86me mode of pleading, by something, in short, different from the merits of the 
case, they may prevail" (Bond's Tnal of HaHings, voL 1, p. 11.) The 
orator was right in thus indignantly dismissing all questions of pleading and all 
subtleties of form. This proceeding is of substance and not of form. It is on 
the merits only that it can be judged. Anything short of this is the sacrifice 
of justice. 

Such is the case pf this enormous criminal. Events belonging to history, 
enrolled in the records of the Senate, and familiar to the country, are deliber- 
ately shut out from view, while we are treated to legal niceties without end. 
The lawyers have made a painful record. Nothing ever occurred so much 
ealculated to bring the profession into disrepute; for never before has been 
saeh a theatre where lawyers were the actors. Their peculiarities have beeu 
exhibited to the world. Here was a great question of justioe appealing to the 
highest sentiments and involving the best interests of the country— one of the 
greatest questions of all time; but the lawyers, in their instincts for the 
dialectics of the profession, forgot that everlasting truth which cannot be 
forgotten with impunity. They started at once in full cry. A quibble is to a 
lawyer what Dr. Johnson says it was to Shakspeare : '' He follows it at all adven- 
tnres ; it is sure to lead him out of the way; it nas some maliguant power over his 
miod, and its fascinations are irresistible. A quibble is the golden apple for 
ifhieli he will alwavs turn aside from his career ; a quibble, poor and barren as 
it 18, gives him such delight that he is content to purchase it by the sacrifice of 
reason, propriety, and truth." In this Shakspearian spirit our lawyers have 
acted. They have pursued their quibbles with the ardor of the great dramatist; 
and even now are chasing them through the Senate chamber. 

Unhappily this is according to history, and our lawyers are not among the 
splendid exceptions. But there is a reward for those who stand firm. Who 
does not honor the exalted magistrate of France, the Chancellor L* Hospital, who 
set such an example of rectitude and perfect justice ? Who does not honor those 
lawyers of English history; through whoso toils liberty was upheld ? There 
was Selden, so wise and learned ; Pym, so grand in statesmanship ; Somers, 
who did so much to establish the best securities of the constitution. Nor can T 
forget, at a later day, that greatest advocate, Erskine, who lent to the oppressed 
his wonderful eloquence ; nor Mackintosh and Brougham, who carried into the 
courts that enlarged intelligence and sympathetic nature which the profession 
of the law could not constrain. These are among the names that have already 
had their reward, above the artful crowd which in all times has come to the 
defence of prerogative. It is no new thing that we witness now. The lawyei* 
in other days has been, as we know him, prone to the support of power and 
ready with his technical reasons. Whichever side he takes he finds reasons, 
plenty as pins. When free to choose and not hired, his argument is the reflec- 
tion of himself. All that he says is his own image. He takes sides on a law 
point acc^ing to his sentiments. Cultured in the law, and with that aptitude 
which is sharpened by its contests, too easily he finds a legal reason for an ille- 
gal judgment. Next to an outright mercenary, give me a lawyer to betray a 
great cause. The forms of law lend themselves to the betrayal. It is impos- 
ible to forget that the worst pretensions of prerogative, no matter how coUossal, 
have been shouldered by the lawyers. It was they who carried ship-money 
against the patriot exertions of Hampden ; and in our country it was they who 
held up slavery in all its terrible pretensions from beginning to end. What is 
sometimes called the legal mind of Massachusetts, my own honored State, bent 
before the technical reasoiiing which justified the unutterable atrocities of the 
fugitive slave bill, while the supreme court of the State adopted this crime 
from the bench. Alas I that it should be so. When will lawyers and judges 
Bee that nothing short of justice can stand f 
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GUILTY ON ALL THE ARTICLES. 

After this survey it b easy for me to declare how I shall vote. My duty will 
he to vote guilty on all the articles. If consistent with the rules of the Senate 
I should vote, " Guilty of all and infinitely more." 

Not douhting that Mr. Stanton was protected by the tenure-of-office act, and 
that he was believed to be so by the President, it is deai* to me that the charges 
in the first and second articles are sustained. These two articles go together. 
I have already said in the course of this Opinion that the appointment of Gen- 
eral Thomas as Secretary of War ad interim was without authority of law/ 
and under the circumstances a violation of the Oonstitution. Accordingly the 
third article is sustained. 

Then come what are called the conspiracy articles. Here also I am clear. 
Plainly there was an agreement between the President and General Thomas to get 
possession of the War Department, and to prevent Mr. Stanton from continuing 
in office, and this embraced the control of the mails and property belonging to 
the department, all of which was contrary to the tenure-ofoffice act. Intimi- 
dation and threats were certainly used by one of the conspirators, and in the 
case of conspiracy the acts of one are the acts of all. The evidence that force 
was intended is considerable, and all this must be interpreted by the general 
character of the offender, his menacing speeches, and the long series of trans- 
gressions which preceded this conspiracy. I cannot doubt that the conspiracy 
was to obtain possession of the War Department, peaceablv if possible, forcibly 
if necessary. As such it was a violation of law, worthy of the judgment of the 
Senate. This disposes of the fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh articles. 
« The eighth article charges that General Thomas was appointed to get the 
control of the moneys appropriated for the military service and the Department 
of War. All this would be an incident to the control of the War Department. 
In getting the control of the latter he would be able to wield the former. The 
evidence applicable to the one is also applicable to the other. 

The niuth article opens a different question. This charges a wicked purpose 
to corrupt General Emory and draw him from his military duty. Not much 
passed between the President and the General ; but it was enough to show that 
the President was playing the part of I a go. There was a hypocritical profes- 
sion of regard for the Constitution, while he was betraying it. Here again his 
past character explains bis purpose, so as not to leave any reasonable doubt 
with regard to it. 

Then come the scandalous speeches, proved as set forth in the articles, so that 
even the senator from Virginia [Mr. Van WinkleJ must admit that the evidence 
and the pleading concur. Here is no question of form. To 'my mind this is 
one of the strongest articles. On this alone, without anything else, I should 
deem it my duty to vote for expulsion from office. A young lieutenant, at the 
bottom of the ladder, if guilty of such things, would be " cashiered " at once. A 
President, at the top of the ladder, with less excuse from the inexperience of early 
life, and with greater responsibilitv from the elevation he had reached, should 
be " cashiered " also ; and this is tne object of impeachment. No person capa- 
ble of such speeches should be allowed to govern this country. It is absurd to toler- 
ate the idea. Besides being degraded, tie country cannot be safe in such hands. 
The speeches are a revelation of himself, not materially different from well-known 
incidents ; but they serve to exhibit him in his true character. They show 
him to be unfit for the official trust he enjoys. They were the utterances of a 
drunken man ; and yet it does not appear that he was drunk. Now it is accord- 
ing to the precedents of our history that a person disqualified by drunkenness 
shall be removed from office. This was the case of Pickering in 1804. But a 
sober man, whose conduct suggests drunkenness, is as bad at least as if he were 
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drank. Is he not worse ? If without the explanation of drunkenness he made 
such harangues, it seems to me that his unfitness for office becomes more evi- 
dent, inasmuch as his deplorable condition is natural and not abnormal. The 
drunken man has lucid intervals ; but where is the assurance of a lucid interval 
for this perpetual offender ? Derangement is with him the normal condition. 

It is astonishing to find that these infamous utterances, where ribaldry vies 
with blasphemy, have received a coat of varnish from the senator from Maine, 
IMr. Fessendeu,] who pleads that they were not "official;" nor did they "vio- 
late the Constitution, or any provision of the common or statute law, either in 
^letter or spirit." In presence of such apologies for revolting indecencies, *it is 
tard to preserve a proper calmness. Were they not uttered! This is enough. 
The drunkenness of Andrew Johnson, when he took his oath as Vice-President, 
was not "official;" but who will say that it was not an impeachable offence ? 
And who will say that these expectorations differ in vileness from that drunken- 
ness ? If they did not violate the Constitution or any provision of the common 
or statute law, as is apologetically alleged, I cannot doubt that they violated the 
spirit of all laws. And then we are further reminded by the apologist of that 
" freedom of speech " which is a constitutional right ; and thus, in the name of 
a great right, we are to give a license to utterances that shock the moral sense, 
and are a scandal to human nature. Spirit of John Milton ! who pleaded so 
grandly for this great liberty, but would not allow it to be confounded with 
license, speak now to save this republic from the shame of surrender to an insuffer- 
able pretension ! 

The eleventh article is the most comprehensive of all. In some respects it is an 
omnium gatherum. Here in one mass is what is contained in other articles, and 
something else beside. Here is an allegation of a speech by the President in 
which he denied that Congress was a Congress ; and then, in pursuance of this 
denial, it is alleged that he attempted to prevent the execution of the tenure-of- 
office act; also of an important clause in the army appropriation act ; and also 
of the reconstruction act ; and then the evidence followed, sustaining completely 
the allegation. The speech was made as set forth. The attempt to prevent the 
execution of the tenure-of-office act, who can question ? The attempt to cor- 
rupt General Emory is in evidence. The whole history of the country shows 
how earnest the President has been to arrest the reconstruction act, and gener- 
ally the congressional scheme of reconstruction. The removal of Mr. Stanton 
was in order to be relieved of an impediment to his purpose. I accept this 
article in gross and in detail. It has been proved in all its parts. 

CONCLUSION. 

In the judgment which I now deliver I cannot hesitate. To my vision the 
path is clear as day, Never in history was there a great case more free from 
all just doubt. If Andrew Johnson is not guilty, then never was a political 
offender guilty l)efore ; and, if his a^uittal is taken as a precedent, never can a 
political offender be found guilty agam. The proofs are mountainous. There- 
fore, you ara now determining whether impeachment shall continue a beneficent 
remedy in the Constitution, or be blotted out forever, and the country handed 
over to the terrible process of revolution as its sole protection. If the milder 
process cannot be made effective now, when will it ever be] Under what 
influences ? On what proofs 1 You wait for something. What ? Is it usur- 
pation ? You have it before you, open, plain, insolent. Is it the abuse of dele- 
gated power ? That, too, you have in this offender, hardly less broad than the 
, powers he has exercised. Is it the violation of law ? For more than two years 
he has set your laws at defiance; and when Congress, by a special enactment, 
strove to constrain him, he broke forth in rebellion against this constitfitional 
authority. Perhaps you ask still for something more. Is it a long catalogue 
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of crime, where violence and corruption alternate, while lojal men are sacrificed 
and the rebellion is lifted to its feet ? That also is here. 

The apologists are prone to remind the Senate that they are acting nnder the 
obligation of an oath. So are the rest of ns, even if. we do not ostentatiooslj 
declare it. By this oath, which is the same for all, we are sworn to do " impar- 
tial justice.'' It is justice, and this justice must be impartial. There must be 
no false weights and no exclusion of proper weights. Therefore, I cannot allow 
the jargon of lawyers on mere questions of form to sway this judgment agaioft 
justiq^. Nor can I consent to shut out from view that long list of transgressions 
explaining and coloring the final act of defiance. To do so is not to render impar- 
tial justice, but to depart 6rom this golden rule. The oath we have taken k 
poorly kept if we forget the Public Safety in devices for the criminal. Above 
all else, now and forever, is that justice which " holds the scales of right with 
even hand." In this sacred name, and in the name also of country, that great 
charity embracing so many other charities, I now make this final protest against 
all questions of form at the expense of the Republic. 

Something also has been said of the people, now watching our proceedings 
with patriotic solicitude, and it has been proclaimed that they are wrong to 
. intrude their judgment. I do not think so. This is a political proceeding, 
which the people at this moment are as competent to decide as the Senate. 
They are the multitudinous jury, coming from no small vicinage, but from die 
whole country ; for, on this impeachment, involving the Public Safety, the vicin- 
age is the whole country. It is they who have sent us here, as their represen- 
tatives, and in their name to consult for the common weal. In nothing can we 
escape their judgment, least of all on a question like that now before us. It is 
a mistake to suppose that the Senate only has heard the evidence. The peoplt 
have heard it ahoy day by day^ aft it was delivered, and have carefully cannd- 
ered the case on its merits, properly distnissing all apologetic subtleties. It will 
be for. them to review what has been done. They are above the Senate, and 
will ** rejudge its justice." Thus it has been in other cases. The popular super- 
stition, which long surrounded the Supreme Court, could not save this tribunal 
from condemnation, amounting sometimes to execration, when, by an odious 
judgment, it undertook to uphold slavery ; and down to this day Congress has 
justly refused to place the bust of the Chief Justice, who pronounced this judg- 
ment, in the hall of that tribunal where he presided so long. His predecessors 
are all there in marble ; no marble of Taney is there. The present trial, like 
that in the Supreme Court, is a battle with slavery. Acquittal, is another Dred 
Scott decision, and another chapter in the Barbarism of Slavery. How can sen- 
ators, who are discharging a political function only, expect that the voice of the 
people will be more tender for them than it was for a Chief Justice pronouncing 
judgment from the bench of the Supreme Court, in the exercise of judicial power I 
His fate we know. Nor learning, nor private virtues, nor venerable years, could 
save him from justice. In the great pillorji of history he stands, and there he 
must stand forever. 

The people cannot witness with indifference the abandonment of the great 
Secretary, who organized their armies against the rebellion and then organized 
victory. Following him gi'atefully through the trials of the war, they found 
new occasion for gratitude when he stood out alone against that wickedness 
which was lifted to power on the pistol of an assassin. During these latter dayst 
while tyrannical prerogative invaded all, he has kept the bridge. When at a 
similar crisis of English history Hampden stood out against the power of the 
Crown, it is recorded by the contemporary historian, Clarendon, that ** he became 
the argument of all tongues ; every man inquiring who and what< he was, that 
durst a4 his own charge support the liberty and property of the ^^ingdom and 
rescue his country from being made a prey to the Court." Sucl;i things are also 
Baid with equal force of oar Secretary. Nor is it forgotten thai T the Senate, by 
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* two solemn votes of more than tvro-thirds» has twice idstracted him to stay at 

the War Department, the President to the contrarj notwithstanding. The 

- people will not easily understand on what principle of Oonstitntion, law, or 

morals, the Senate can twice instruct the Secretaiy to stay, and then, hy another 

: vote, deliberately surrender him a prey to presidential tyranny. Talk of a 

' somersault ; talk of self-stultification ; are not both here ? G^d save me from 

participation in this disastrous wrong, and may He temper i4 kindly to eur 

' afflicted country. 

For myself, I cannot despair of the Republic. It is a life-boat, which wind and 
•wave caimot sink; but if may suffer much and be beaten by storms. All this 
I clearly see before us, if you fail to displace an unfit commander, whose power 
. is a peril and a shame. 

Alas ! for all the evil that must break upon the country, especially in the suf- 
fering south, as it goes forth that this bad man is confirmed in the prerogatives 
he has usurped. 

Alas ! for that peace and reconciliation, the longing of good men, now post- 
poned. 

Alas ! for that security, so important to all, as the only foundation on which 
to build, politically or financisQIy. This, too, is postponed. How can people 
found a government or plant or buy, unless they are first secure ? 

Alas ! for the Republic, degraded as never before, while the Whiskey Ring 
holds its orgy of corruption, and the Ku-Klux-Klan holds its orgy of blood ! 

Alas ! for the hearts of the people, bruised to unutterable sadness, as they 
witness a cruel tyranny installed once more ! 

Alas ! for that race so long oppressed, but at last redeemed from bondage, now 
plunged back into another hell of torment. 

Alas ! for the fresh graves, which alreadv begin to yawn, while violence, 
armed with your verdict, goes forth, like another Fury, and murder is quickened 
anew. 

Alas ! for the Unionists, white and black alike, who have trusted to our flag. 
You now offer them a sacrifice to those persecutors whose representative is before 
yon for judgment. They are the last in my thoughts, as I pronounce that vote 
which is too feeble to save them from intolerable wrong and outrage. They are 
fellow- citizens of a common country, brethren of a common humanity, two com- 
manding titles, both strong against the deed. I send them at this terrible mo- 
ment the sympathy and fellowship of a heart that suffers with them. So just a 
cause cannot be lost. Meanwhile may they find in themselves, and in the good- 
ness of an overruling Providence, that rescue and protection which the Senate 
refuses to give. 

APPENDIX TO MR. SUMNER'S OPINION. 

[In the cours^e of this trial there was an important claim of power by the 
Chief Justice, as presiding officer of the Senate, on which at the time Mr. Sum- 
ner expressed his opinion to the Senate, when it withdrew for consultation. As 
this claim was calculated in certain contingencies to affect the course of proceed* 
ings, possibly the final judgment, and as it may hereafter be drawn into a pre- 
cedent, Mr. Sumner has been unwilling to lose this opportunity of recording 
his reasons against it. Therefore, to his Opinion on the merits, he annexes this 
further Opinion on an incidental question in the proceedings.] 

Opinion of Hon, Charles Sumner^ of Massachusetts, on the question Can the 
Chief Justice, presiding in the- Senate, rule or vote ? 

In determining the relations of the Chief Justice to the trial of the President, 
we must look, first, to the Constitution ; for it is solely by virtue of the Con- 
stitution that this eminent magistrate is transported from his own natural field 
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to another, where he is for the time an exotic. Of course, the Chief Justice in 
his own court is at home ; but it is equally clear that when he comes into the 
Senate he is a stranger. Though justly received with welcome and honor» he 
cannot expect membership or anything beyond those powers which are derived 
directly from the Constitution, by virtue of which he temporarily occupies the 
chair. 

Repairing to our authoritative text we find the only applicable words to be 
these : 

Tbe Senate shall have the sole power to try all impeachments. When the President of the 
United States is tried, the Chief Justice shall preside ; and no person shall be conyicted with- , 
out the concurrence of two-thirds of the members present. 

This is all. The Chief Justice shall preside but this is subject to two limit- 
ations specifically declared. First, the trial is to be by the Senate soldy, and 
nobody else ; thus carefully excluding the presiding officer from all participa- 
tion, except so far as is implied in the power io preside; and secondly, juog- 
n;ient of conviction can be only by a vote of " two-thirds of the members pres- 
enty^ thus again excluding the presiding officer, unless it is assumed that he is a 
member of the Seiijlte. 

On the face of this text it is difficult to find any ambiguity. Nobody ques- 
tions that the Chief Justice must preside. Can anybody question that the trial 
must be by the Senate solely ^ and nobody else ? To change this requirement 
is to fly in the face of the Constitution. Can anybody question that the judg- 
ment of conviction mast be by the votes of '•^members present," and nobody 
else? Now, smce the Chief Justice is not a "member" of the Senate, it is 
plain that he is positively excluded from any vote on the final, question. It 
only remains that he st^ould ** preside." And here the question recurs as to the 
meaning of this familiar term. 

The person who presides is simply, according to the language of our rules, 
"presiding officer," and this designation is the equivalent or synonym of 
speaker, and also of prolocutor, each of which signifies somebody who speaks 
for the house. It is not implied that he votes with the house, much less that 
he decides for the house, but only that he is the voice of the house — its speaker. 
What the house has to say it says through him; but, except as the organ of 
the house, he is silent, unless he be also a member, when he superadds to his 
powers as presiding officer the powers of a member also. From this brief state- 
ment it appears at once how limited his functions must be. 

Here I might stop; but, since this question has assumed an unexpected 
importance, I am induced to go further. It will be easy to show that the 
. language of the Constitution, if seen in the light of English parliamentary his- 
tory, must have an interpretation identical with its natural import. 

Nothing is clearer than this. If language employed in the Constitution had 
already, at the time of its formation, received a definite meaning, it must be 
interpreted accordingly. Thus, when the Constitution secures the " trial by 
ju'y," it secures that institution as defined by antecedent English Jaw. So, 
also, when it declares that the judicial power shall extend to "all cases in law 
and equity" arising under the Constitution, it recognizes the distinction between 
law and equity peculiar to English law. Courts of common law and courts of 
equity are all implied in this language ; and, since there is no further definition 
of their powers, we must ascertain them in England. Cushing, in determining 
the rules of proceeding in our American legislatures, says : 

Such was the practice of the two houses of the British Parliament when our ancestors 
emigrated; and such has continued to be and now is the practice in that hodj. (Gushing, 
Ltz Parliamentarian sec. 302. ) 

This resource has been most persuasively presented by Mr. "Wirt, in his 
remarkable argument on the impeachment of Judge Peck, where he has vindi- 
cated and expounded the true nUe of interpretation. 
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Acoordiog to this emineiit authority, what he calls " the English archetjpes" 
were the models for the framers of our Oonstitution. The courts were fashioned 
aflter these " archetypes." They were instituted according to ** English originals^ 
to which they were manifestly referred hy the Constitution itself." ( Trial of 
Peck, p. 499.) Here again I quote the words of Mr. Wirt. 

All this is precisely applicahle to that part of the Constitution now under 
consideration. In its essential features it was borrowed from England. There 
is its original, its model, its archetype. Therefore, to England we go. 

Not only to England must we go, but also to parliamentary law, as recognized 
in England at the adoption of our Constitution. The powers of a presiding 
officer, where not specifically declared, must be found in parliamentary law. 
The Very term preside is parliamentarr. It belongs to the technicalities of this 
branch of law as much as indict belongs to the technicalities of the common 
law. In determining the significatioii of this term it will be of little avail to 
show some local usage, or,* perhaps, some decision of a court. The usage or 
decision of a Parliament must be shown. Against this all vague speculation or 
divination of reason is futile. I will not encumber this discussion by superflu- 
ous authorities. In now insisting that this question must be determined by 
parliamentary law, T content myself with citing the often-cited words of Lord 
Coke in his Fourth Institute : 

And as everj court of justice hath laws and customs for its directiou, some by the common 
law, some bv the civil and canon laws and customs, so the high court of Parliament sui$ 
fTopriU Ugilus et eonsuetudinibus subsistit ; all weighty matters in any Parliament, moved 
concerning the peers of the realm or lords or commons in Parliament assembled, ought to be 
determined, adjudged, and discussed by the court of Parliament, and not by the civil law, nor 
yet by the common laws of this reahn, used in more inferior!courts. (Coke, 4th Institute, 
p. 15.) 

Here is the true rule. It is to " the course of Parliament" that we must 
resort. It is in *' the course of Parliament" that we must find all the powers 
of a presiding officer, and all that is implied in the authority to preside, " The 
Chief Justice shall preside,** Such is the Constitution. Nothing is specified 
with regard to his powers. Nothing is said. What was intended was left to 
inference from the language employed, which must be interpreted according to 
" the course of Parliament ;" precisely as what was intended by trial by jury 
is ascertained from the " common law." In the latter case we go to the " com- 
mon law," in the former case we go to the " course of Parliament." You may 
as well turn away from the common law in the one as from the " course of Par- 
Uament" in the other. In determining the " course of Parliament" we may 
resort to the summary of text- writers, and, better still, to the authentic instances 
of history. 

Something has been said in this discnssion with regard to the example of 
Lord Erskine, who presided at the impeachment of Lord Melville. This was 
in 1806, during the short-lived ministry of Fox, when Erskine was chancellor. 
It is by a misapprehension that this instance is supposed to sustain the present 
assumption^ When seen in its true light it will be found to be in harmony with 
what appears to be the general rule. Erskine had at the time two characters. 
He was lord chancellor, and in this capacity was presiding officer of the House 
of Lords, without the right to rule or vote or even to speak. Besides being 
chancellor he was also a member of the House of Lords, with all the rights of 
other members. It will be seen, as we advance in this inquiry, that, again and 
again, it has been practically decided, that, whatever may be the powers of a 
presiding officer, who is actually a member of the body, a presiding officer who 
is not a member cannot rule or vote or even speak. In making this statement 
now I anticipate the argument. I do it at this stage only to put aside the sug- 
gestion founded on the instance of Lord Chancellor Erskine. 

I begin with the most familiar authority — I mean the eminent writer and 
judge, Sir William Blackstone. In his Commentaries, where will be found, in 
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elegant form, the complete body of Eiiglish law, yon have this whole matter 
stated in a few snggestive wor^ : 

The speaker of the Hoase of Lords, if a lord of PttHiament, maj give his opinion or tigiie 
any question in the House. 

Of course, if not a lord of Parliament, he could not give his opinion or argue 
any question. This, is in accordance with all the authorities and unbroken 
usage ; but it has peculiar value at this moment, because it is the text of Black- 
stone. This work was the guide-book of our £&thers. It first appeared in 
1765-'69, the very period when the controversy with the mother country was 
fervid ; and it is an unquestionable fact of history that it was read in the colo- 
nics with' peculiar interest. Burke, in one of his masterly orations, portraying 
the character of our fathers, says that more than one-half of the first edition of 
Blackstone's Oommentaries was bought by them. Nothing can be clearer than 
that they knew it well. 

The mimers of the Constitution had it before thenf constantly. It was their 
most ^Bimiliar work. It was to them as Bowditch's Navigator is to the tnariner 
in our day. They looked to it for guidance on the sea they were traversing. 
When they undertook to provide that the Chief Justice, who was not a member 
of the Senate, should preside at the impeachment of the President, they knew 
well that he could have no power " to give an opinion or argue any question in 
the House ;*' for Blackstone had instructed them explicitly on this head. They, 
knew that he was simply a presiding officer according to the immemorial usage 
of the upper House in England, wi^ such powers as belong to a presiding officer 
who is not a member of the house, and none other. 

The powers of the presiding officer of the House of Lords are illustrated by 
authority and precedents, all in harmony with the statement of Blackstone. 
Ordinarily the keeper of the great seal is the presiding officer ; but he can do 
little more than put the question, unless he is a member of the body. Any other 
person, as a chief justice, may be delegated bv royal commission. According 
to the rules of the house, even if he is a peer, he cannot speak without quitting 
the woolsack, which is the chair, and goine ** to his own place as a peer.'' The 
right of speech belongs to him as a member, but he cannot exercise it without 
leaving his place as presiding officer. To this extent is he circumscribed. 

A late writer on parliamentary law, whose work is a satisfactory guide, thus 
Bententiously sums up the law and usage : 

The position of the speaker of the House of Lords ts somewhat anomalouH, for though he 
is the president of a deliberative assembly, he is invested with no more authority than any 
other member ; and tf not himself a member, his office is limited to the putting of questions 
and other formal proceedings. (May, Parliamentiary Practice, p. J^O, chap. 7.) 

This statement is in obvious harmony with that of Blackstone, so that there 
is no difference between the writer who is our guide to-day, and the learned 
commentator who was the guide of our fathers. 

Mr. May goes still further, and lets us know that it is only as a member <tf 
the house that the presiding officer can address it, even on points of o^der. 

Upon points of order the speaker, (/* a peer, may address the house, but as his opinion is 
liable to oe questioned, like that of any other peer, he does not often exercise the right. (P. 

Thus, even if a peer — even if a member of the upper house — the presiding 
officer cannot rule a point of order nor address the house upon it, except as any 
other member ; and what he says is open to question, like the utterance of any 
other member. Such is the conclusion of the most approved English authority. 

American writers on parliamentary law concur with the English. Gushing, 
who has done so much to illustrate this whole subject, says of the preaiding 
officer of the lords that " he is invested with no more authority for the preser- 
vation of order than any other member, and if not a member, his office is Hmit^ 
to the putting of questions and other formal proceedings ; if ^e is a peer, he 
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may address the honse and participate in tbe. debate as a member." He tben 
says again, " if a peer he votes with the other members ; if not, he does not 
voie at all;** and he adds, ** there is no casting vote in the lonis.*' (§ 288.) 
This statement was made long after the adoption of the national OonstitatioD» 
and anterior to the present controversy. 

There are occasions when the lords have a presiding officer, called a lord high 
steward* This is on the trial of a peer, whether upon impeaohmeat or indict- 
ment. Here again we find the same role stated by Edmnnd Bnrke, in his 
masterly report to the Honse of Oommons on the impeachment of Warren Has- 
tings. These are his words : 

Every peer present at the trial and every temporal peer hath a right to be present in every 
part of the proceeding, voteth upon every ouestion of lato and fact ; and the question is carried 
by tiiie miger vote, the lord high steward himseff voting merely as a peer and member qf that 
court, in common with the rest of the peers, and in no other right. (Burke's Works, voL 6, p. 
512, Bobn's Edition.) 

Id another place the report, quoting the Commons' journal, says : 

That the lord high steward was but as a speaker or chairman for the more orderly pro* 
ceeding at the trial. (Ibid., p. 515.) 

In oUr day there have been instances where th^lord chancellor sat as presiding 
officer without being a peer. Brougham took his seat on the 2 2d November, 
1830, before his patent as a peer had been made out, and during this interval his 
•energies were suppressed while he was simply presiding officer and nothing else. 
The same was the case with that eminent lawyer. Sir Edward Sugden, who sat 
as presiding officer on the 4th of March, 1852, although he was still a commoner ; 
and it was also the case with Sir Frederick Thesiger, who sat as presiding officer 
on the Ist March, 1858, altliough he was still a commoner. These instances attest 
practically the prevalence of the early rule down to our day. Even Brougham, 
who never shrank from speech or from the exercise of power, was constrained 
to bend to its exigency. He sat as lord chancellor, and in that character put 
the question ; but this was all until he became a member of the house. Lord 
Campbell expressly records that, while his name appears in the entry of those 

E resent on the 22d November, 1830, as Henricus Brougluim, CanceUarius, ** he 
ad no right to debate and vote till the following day," when the entry of his 
name and office appears as Vominus Brougham et Vaux, Cancr/larius, 

I pass from these examples of recent history and go back to the rule as known 
to our fathers at the adoption of the Constitution. On this head the evidence 
is complete. It will be found in the State Trials of England, in parliamentary 
history, and in the books of law, but it is nowhere better exhibited than in the 
Lives of the Chancellors, by Lord Campbell, himself a member of the House 
of Lords and a chancellor, familliar with it historically and practically. He 
has stated the original rule, and in his work, which is as interesting as volumi- 
nous, has furnished constantly recurring illustrations of it. In the introduc- 
tion to his Lives, where he describes the office of chancellor. Lord Campbell 
enunciatj^s the rule, which I give in his own words : 

Whether peer or commoner, the Chancellor is not, like the Speaker of the Commons, 
moderator of the proceedings of the house in whidi he seems to preside. He is not addressed 
in debate ; he does not name the peer who is to be heard. He is not appealed to as an 
authority on points of order, and he may cheer the sentiments expressed by his colleagues in 
the ministry. (Campbell's Lives of Chancellors, vol. 1, p. 17.) 

The existing rules of .the Senate have added to these powers ; but such is the 
rule with regard to the presiding officer of the House of LordB, even when a peer. 
He is not appealed to on points of order. If a commoner, his power is still 
less. 

If he be a commoner, notwithstanding a resolution of the House that he is to be proceeded 
against for any misconduct as if he were a peer, he has neither vote nor deliberative voice, and 
he can only put the question, and communicate the resolutions of the House according to the 
directions he receives, (Ibid.) 
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In the early period of Englisl) history the chancellors were often eccIesiastSea, 
though generally commoners. Fortescne, Wolsey, and More were never peers. 
This also was the case wHh Sir Nicholas Bacon, the father of Lord Bacon, who 
held the seals under Queen Elizabeth for twenty years, and was the colleague in 
the cabinet of Burleigh, tiord Campbell thus remarks on his position as pre- 
siding officer of the House of Lords : 

Not being a peer^ Tie could not take a share in the Lords delmtes, but presidiwf as Speaker am 
the vDoolsack he exercised a considerable influence over their deliberations. (Ibid., vol. 2, p. 
104.) 

Then again we are told : 

Beinf^ a commoner, he could neither act as Lord Steward nor sit upon the trial of the 
Duke of Norfolk, who was the first who suffered for favoring Mary's cause. (Ibid., p. 105.) 

Thus early do we find an illuf^tration of this rule, which constantly reappears 
as we travel down the annals of Parliament 

The successor of Sir Nicholas Bacon was Lord Chancellor Bromley; and here 
we find a record interesting to us at this moment. After presiding at the trial 
of Mary, Queen of Scots, the lord chancellor became ill and took to his bed. 
Under the circumstances Sir Edmund Anderson, chief jtutice of the commom 
pleas, was authorized by the Queen to act as a substitute for the chancellor, and 
thus the chief justice became the presiding officer of the House of Lords to the 
close of the session without being a peer. « 

Then came Sir Christopher Hatton, the favorite of Queen'Elizabeth, and so 
famous as the dancing chancellor, who presided in the House of Lords by vir- 
tue of his office, but never as a peer. He was followed by the ejcemplary 
Ellesmere, who was for many years chancellor without being a peer, but finished 
his career by adding to his title as presiding officer the functions of a member. 
The greatest of all in the list now followed. After much effort and solicitation 
Bacon becomes chancellor with a peerage ; but it is recorded in the Lords' 
journals that when he spoke he removed " from the woolsack to his seat as a 
peer," thus attesting that he had no voice as presiding officer. At last, when 
the corruptions of this remarkable character began to overshadow the land, the 
chief justice of the King's Bench, Sir James Ley, was designated by the King 
to act as Speaker of the House of Lords. Soon afterward Bacon fell. Mean- 
while it is said that the chief justice had very creditably performed " the duties 
of Speaker of the House of Lords." (Campbell's Lives of Chancellors, vol. 2, 
p. 443.) In other words, according to the language of our Constitution, he had 
presided well. 

Then came Coventry and Finch as lord keepers. As the latter absconded 
to avoid impeachment by the House of Commons Littleton, chief justice of the 
common pleas, " was placed on the woolsack as Speaker." At a later time he 
received the great seal as lord keeper. This promotion was followed by a 
peerage, at the prompting of no less a person than the Earl of Strafford, ** who 
thought he might be more useful if permitted to take part in the proceedings of 
the House as a peer than if he could only put the question as Speaker.** (ibid.» 
vol. 2, p. 585.) . Clarendon in his history says that, as a peer, he could have 
done Strafford '' notable service." (History of the Rebellion, book 3, p. 104.) 
But the timid peer did not render the expected service. 

Then came the period of civil war, when one great seal was with the King 
and another was with Parliament. Meanwhile the ^arl of Manchester was 
appointed Speaker of the upper house, and as such took his place on the wool- 
sack. As a peer he had all the privileges of a member of the house over which 
he presided. Charles II, during his exile, had appointed Hyde, afterward Earl 
of Clarendon, as chancellor ; but the monarch was for the time without a court 
and without a Parliament On the restoration in 1660 the chancellor at onee 
entered upon all his duties, judicial and parliamentary ; and it is recorded that» 
" though still a commoner, he took his place on the woolsack as Speaker by pre- 
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Bcription." (Campbell's Lives, vol. 3, p. 187.) A year later the commoner 
was raised to the peerage, thus becoming more than presiding officer. Daring 
illness from the gout the place of the chancellor as presiding officer was some- 
times supplied hy Sir Orlando Bridgman, chief justice of the common pleas, 
who, on these occasions, was presiding officer, and nothing more. Lord Camp- 
bell says " he frequently sat as Speaker in the House of Lords " — (Ibid., 279) — 
which means that heprended. 

On the disgrace of Lord Clarendon, the disposal of the great seal was the 
occasion of perplexity. The historian informs us that *' after many doubts and 
conflicting plana among the King's male and female advisers it was put into the 
hands of a grave common-law judge," (ibid., p. 272,) being none other than the 
chief justice of the common picas, who had already presided in the absence of 
Lord Clarendon ; but he was never raised to the peerage. Here we have another 
explanation of the precise relation of such an official to the House. Lord Camp- 
bell expressly remarks that '* never being created a peer, his only duty in the 
House of hords was to put the question, and to address the two houses in explana- 
tion of the royal will on the assembling of Parliament." (Ibid., p. 281.) Here 
is the same recurring definition of the term preside. 

For some time afterward there seems to have been little embarrassment. 
Nottingliam, who did so much for equity; Shaftsbury, who did so little; Guil- 
ford, so famoys through contemporary biography, and Jeffries, so justly imfa- 
mous — successively heads of the law — were all peers/ But at the revolution of 
1688 there was an interregnum, which brought into relief the relations between 
the upper house and its presiding officer. Jeffries, on his flight, dropped the 
great seal in the Thames. King James had gone. Ther^ was, therefore, no 
presiding officer for the Lords. In order to supply this want, the Lords, at the 
meeting of the Convention Parliament, chose one of their own number, the 
Marquis of Halifax, as their Speaker, and, in the exercise of the power inherent 
in them, they continued to re-elect him day by day. During this period he was 
strictly President pro tempore. At last, Sir Robert Atkyus, chief baron of the 
exchequer, a commoner, took his seat upon the woolsack as Speaker, appointed 
by the Crown. Here, again, we learn that ** serious iijconvenience was 
experienced from the occupier of the woolsack not being a member of the House.** 
(Ibid., vol. 4, p. 53 ) At last, in 1693, the great seal was handed to Sir John 
Somers, lord keeper ; and here we have another authentic illustration of the 
rule. Although the official head of the English law, and already exalted for 
his ability and varied knowledge, this great man, one of the saviora of constitu- 
tional liberty in England, was for some time merely presiding officer. The his- 
torian records that ** while he remained a commoner he presided on the woolsack 
only as Speaker," (ibid., p. 118;) that he " had only to put the question, and 
took no part in debate." (Ibid., p. 122.) This is the more worthy of notice 
because Somers was recognized as a consummate orator. At last, according to 
the historian, " there was a strong desire that he should take part in the debates ;" 
and the King, to enable him to do this, pressed his acceptance of a peerage, which, 
. after some further delay, he did, and he was afterward known as Lord Somers. 
(Ibid., p. 125.) 

In the vicissitudes of public life this great character was dismissed from office, 
and a successor was found in an inferior person. Sir Matthew Wright, who was 
created lord keeper without a peerage. For the five years of his oMcial life it 
is recorded that he occupied the woolsack, " merely putting the question, and 
having no influence over the proceedings** (Ibid., p. 245.) Thus he presided. 

Then came the polished Cowper, at first without a peerage, but after a short 
time created a member of the House. Here again the historian records that 
while he remained a commoner " he took his place on the wooUack as Speaker, 
without a right to debate or vote** It appears that **not being permitted to share 
in the debates of the House of Lords, he amused himself by taking notes of the 
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speeches on the opposite sides." (Ibid., pp. 304, 306.) Afterward, even whea 
a peer, and as chancellor, presiding at the impeachment of Sacheverell, Lord 
Cowper did not interfere farther than by saying, ** Gentlemen of the House of 
Commons," or <' Gentlemen, you that are counsel for the prisoner may proceed." 
(Ibid., p. 318.) 

Harconrt followed Cowper as keeper of the great seal, but he was not imme- 
diately raised to the peerage. It is recorded that during one year he had '* only 
to sit as Speaker." (Ibid., p. 456.) That is, he had only to preside. After- 
wards, as a peer, he became a member of the body. He was succeeded as chan- 
cellor by the Earl of Macclesfield, with all tlie rights of membership. 

Lord Macclesfield, being impeached of high crimes and misdemeanors as chan- 
cellor, Sir Peter King, at the time chi^, justice of the common pleas, was made 
presiding officer of the upper house, with only the limited powers belonging to 
a presiding officer, who is not a member of the body. Here the record is com- 
plete. Turn to the trial and you will see it all. It was he who gave direetioua 
to the managei-s, and also to the counsel ; who put the question, and afterward 
pronounced the sentence ; but he acted always as presiding officer, and nothing 
else. I do not perceive that he made any rulings during the progress of the trial. 
He was chief justice of the common pleas, acting as president pro tempore. 
The report describing the opening of the proceedings says that the art cles of 
impeacliment, with the answer and replication, were read " by direction of Lord 
Chief Justice King, speaker of the House of Lords." (Howell, State Trials, vol. 
16, p. 768 ) This instance furnishes another definition of the ierm preside. 

All this is compendiously described by Loixl Campbell, as follows : 

Sir Peter, not heing^ a peer, of course had no delibsrtUive voice, bat, daring the trial, as tke 
organ of the house of peers, he regulated the procedure without any special vote, intima- 
tine to the managers and to the counsel for the defendant when they were to speak and to 
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adduce their evidence. After the verdict of gruilty, he ordered the Black Rod to produce his 
prisoner at the bar; and the speaker of the House of Commons having demanded judgment, 
ne, in good taste, abstaining from making anj comment, drjly, but solemulv and impre0< 



prisoner at the bar; and the speaker of the House of Commons having demanded judgment, 
ne, in good taste, abstaining from making anj comment, drjly, but solemulv and impres- 
sively pronounced the sentence which the house had agreed upon. (Campbelrs Lives, vd. 



4. p. 609.) 

This proceeding was in 1725. At this time, Benjamin Franklin, the printer^ 
boy, was actually in London. It is difficult to imagine that this precocious 
character, whose observation in public afikirs was as remarkable as in philosophy, 
should have passed 18 months in London at this very period without noting 
this remarkable trial and the manner in which it was conducted. Thus, early 
in life he saw that a chief justice might preside at an impeachment without being 
a member of the House of Lords or exercising any of tne powers which belong 
to membership. 

Besides his eminence as a chief justice, King was the nephew of the great 
thinker who has exercised such influence on English and American opinion, 
John Locke. Shortly after presiding at the impeachment as chief justice he 
became chancellor, with a peerage. 

He was followed in his high post by Talbot and Hardwicke, each with a 
peerage. Jumping the long period of their successful administrations, when 
the presiding officer was also a member of the upper house, I come to another 
instance where the position of the presiding officer hecame peculiarly appsireiit; 
and this, too, occurred when Benjamin Franklin was on his protracted vislK to 
London &s agent for the colonies. I refer to Sir Robert Henley, who bec£»e 
lord keeper in 1757, without a peerage. The King, George II, did not £e 
him, and therefore, while placing him at the head of the law, declined to m^e 
him a member of the house over which he was to preside. At last, in 17 
the necessities of the public service constrained his elevation to the peeaJip, 
and soon afterward Gkorge III, who succeeded to the throne without thfSm- 
mosities of his grandfather, created him chancellor and Earl of Northingtdite 

For four years Henley, while still a commoner, was presiding officer, p^tbe 
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House of Lords. Daring this considerable period be was witbout a voice or vote. 
The historiaii remarks that ** if there bad been any debates be was precluded 
from taking part in them/' (Gampbell's Lives, vol. 4, p. 188.) And then, again, 
in another place, be pictures the defenceless condition of the unhappy magistrate 
with regard to bis own decisions in tbe court below, when heard on appeal, as 
follows : 

Lord Keeper Henley, till raised to the peerage, need to complain bitterly of belDj; obliged 
to pat the question for the reversal of his own decrees, without being permitted to say a 
word in support of them. (Ibid., vol. 1, p. 17, note.) 

Lord Eldon, in bis Anecdote Book, furnishes another statement of this case, 
as follows : 

When Sir Robert Henlej presided in the House of Lords as lord^keeper, he could not enter 
into debate as a chancellor being a peer, does ; and, therefore, when there was an appeal 
from his judraient in the court of coancery, and the law lords then in the house moved to 
reverse his judgments, he could not state the grounds of his opinions and support his decisions. 
(Twiss's life of Eldon, vol. 1, p. 319.) 

And thus for four years this commoner presided over tbe House of Lords. 

A few months before Henley first took his place as presiding officer, Franklin 
arrived in London for tbe second time, and eontinuea there, a busy observer, 
uDtil after the judge was created a peer. Even if he had been ignorant of 
parliamentary nsage, or had forgotten what passed at tbe trial of Lord Maccles- 
field, be could not have failed to note that tbe House of Lords bad for its pre- 
siding officer an eminent judge, who, not being a member, could take no part in 
its proceedings beyond putting tbe question. 

Afterward, in 1790, there was a different arrangement Owing to a difficulty 
ra finding a proper person as chancellor, the great seal was put in commission, 
and Lord Mansfield, chief justice of England, was persuaded to act as presid- 
iug officer of the upper house. Curiously enough, Franklin was again in 
England, on his third visit, and remained through the service of Lord Mansfield 
in this capacity. Thus this illustrous American, afterward a member of tbe 
convention that framed the National Constitution, bad, at two different times. 
Been tbe House of Lords with a presiding officer who, not being a member of 
the bod;^, could only put tbe question, and then again with another presiding 
officer, who, being a member of the body, could vote and speak, as well as put 
the question. 

But Franklin was not the only member of the national convention to whom 
these precedents were known. One or more had been educated at the Temple 
m London. Others were accomplished lawyers, familiar with the courts of tbe 
mother country. I have already mentioned that Blackstone's Commentaries, 
where the general rule Is clearly stated, was as well known in the colonies as 
in the mother country. Besides, our fathers were not ignorant of the history 
o£ England, which, down to the Declaration of Independence, had been their 
history. The English law was also theirs. Not a case in its books which 
did not belong to them as well as to tbe frequenters of Westminster Hall. 
The State Trials, involving principles of constitutional law, and embodying 
these very prece^lents, were all known. Hargrave's collection, in several folios, 
had already passed through at least four editions some time before tbe adoption 
of our National Constitution. I cannot err in supposing that all these were 
authoritative guides in our country at that time, and that the National Consti- 
tution was fashioned in all the various lights, historical and judicial, which they 
furnished. 

The conclusion is irresistible, that when our fathers provided that on the 
trial of the President of the United States "the Chief Justice shall preside^'* 
they used tbe term *' preside ** in the sense it bad already acquired in parlii^ 
mentary law, and did not intend to attach to it any different signification ; that 
they knew perfectly well the parliamentary distinction between a presiding offi- 
19 I P-=-Vol. iii 
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cor a member of the home and a presiding officer not a member ; that in conati- 
tnting the Chief Jnstic presiding officer for a special temporary purpose they 
had in view similar instances in the mother coantrj, when tne lord keeper, 
chief justice, or other judicial personage had been appointed to ** preside *' over 
the House of Lords, of which he was not a member, as our Chief* Justice is 
appointed to preside over the Senate, of which he is not a member ; that they 
found in this constantly recurring example an apt precedent for their guidance ; 
that they followed this precedent to all intents and purposes, using, with r^ard 
to the Chief Justice, the received parliamentary language, that he shall " pre- 
side,*' and nothing more ; that, according to this precedent, they never intended 
to impart to the Chief Justice, president pro tempore of the Senate, any other 
powers than those of a presiding officer, not a member of the body ; and that 
these powers, as exemplified in an unbroken series of instances extending over 
centuries, under different kings and through various administrations, were simply 
to put the question and to direct generally the conduct of business, withovt 
undertaking in any way, by voice or vote, to determine any question preliminary, 
interlocutory, or final. 

In stating this conclusion I present simply the result of the authorities. It 
is not I who speak ; it is the authorities. My own judgment may be imperfect ; 
but here is a mass of testimony, concurring and cumulative, without a single 
exception, which cannot err. 

Plainly and immistakably the provision in our Constitution authorizing the 
Chief Justice to preside in the Senate, of which he is not a member, was modelled 
on the English original. This English original was, according to the language 
of Mr. Wirt, the "archetype" which our fathers followed^ As such it was 
embodied in our Constitution as much as if the Constitution in its text expressly 
provided that the Chief Justice, y^rhen presiding in the Senate, had all the powers 
accorded by parliamentary usage to such a functionary when presiding in the 
upper house of Parliament, without being a member thereof. In saying that 
he shall "preside" the Constitution confers on the Chief Justice no powers of 
membership in the Senate, and by the well-defined term employed, limits him to 
those precise functions sanctioned at the time by immemorial usage. 

Thus far I have considered this provision in the light of authorities already 
known and recognized at the adoption of the national Constitution. This is 
enough ; for it is by these authorities that its meaning must be determined. Yon 
cannot reject these without setting at defiance a fixed rule of interpretation, and 
resorting instead to vague inference or mere imagination, quickened, perhaps, by 
your desires. Mere imagination and vague inference— quickened, perhaps, by 
your desires — are out of place when parliamentary law is beyond all question. 

Pardon me if I protract this argument by an additional illustration derived 
from our own congressional history. This will be found under the parallel 

S revision of the Constitution relating to the Vice-President, which, after much 
ebate in another generation, received an authoritative interpretation. It is as 
follows : " The Vice-President of the United States shall be President of the 
Senat€,hvit shall have no vote unless they be equally divided." In other words, 
the Vice-President, like the Chief Justice, shall preside in the Senate, but, unlike 
the Chief Justice, with a casting vote. His general powers are all implied in 
the provision that he shall preside. 

No question has occurred with regard to the vote of the Vice-President, for 
this is expressly regulated by the Constitution. But the other powers of the 
Vice-President, when presiding in the Senate, are left to parliamentary law and 
express rules of the body. Some of the latter were settlea at an early day. On 
looking at the rules of the Senate adopted at the beginning it wiU be found that, 
independent of his casting vote, nothing was originally recognized as belonging 
to a presiding^ Vice-President beyond his power to occupy the chair. All else 
was determined by the rules. For instance, senators, when speaking, are to 
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address the Chair. This rale, which seems to tis so saperflnous, was adopted 16th 
April, 1789, early in the session of the first Congress, in order to change the 
existing parliamentary law, nnder which a member of the tipper house of Parlia- 
ment habitnally addresses his associates, and never the Chair. Down to this 
day, in England, a peer, rising to speak, says, " My Lords," and never ** My 
Lord Chancellor/' although the latter presides. Another rule, adopted at the 
same date, has a similar origin. By parliamentary law, in the upper house of 
Parliament, when two members rise at the same time, the House, by their cry, 
indicate who shall speak. This was set aside by a positive rule of the Senate 
that in such a case ** the president shall name the person to speak." The parlia- 
mentary law, that the presiding officer, whether a member or not a member, 
shall put the question, was re-enforced by an express rule that "all questions 
shidl be put by the president of the Senate." 

Although the rules originally provided that when a member is called to order 
" the president shall determine whether he is in order or not," they failed to 
declare by whom the call to order should be made. There was nothing conferring 
Ibis power upon the presiding officer, while, by parliamentary law in the upper 
house of Parliament, no presiding officer, as suck, could call to order, whatever 
he might do as a member. The powers of the presiding officer in the Senate were 
left in this uncertainty ; but the small numbers of senators and the prevailing 
courtesy prevented trouble. At last, in the lapse of time, the numbers increased 
and the debates assumed a more animated character. Meanwhile, in 1825, Mr. 
Galhonn became Vice-President. This ingenious person, severely logical, and 
at the same time enjoying the confidence of the country to a rare degree, insisted 
that, as a presiding officer, he had no power but to carry into effect the rules 
adopted by the body, and that, thereiore, in the absence of any rule on the 
subject, he was not empowered to call a senator to order for words spoken in 
debate. His conclusion was given as follows : 

The chair bad no power beyond the rules of the Senate. It would stand in the light of a 

murper were it to attempt to exercise such a power. It was too high a power for the Chair, 

***** The Chair would never assume any power not vested in 

it; bat would ever show firmness in exercising those powers that were vested in the Chidr. 

(Congressional Debates, l825-*26, p. 759.) 

The question with regard to the powers of the Chair was transferred from the 
Senate chamber to the public press, where it was discussed with memorable 
ability. An article in the National Intelligencer, under the signature of Patrick 
Henry, attributed to John Quincy Adams, at the time President, assumed that 
the powers of the Vice-President, in calling to order, were not derived from the 
Senate, but that they came strictly from the Constitution itself, which authorizes 
him to preside, and that in their exercise the Vice-President was wholly inde- 
pendent of the Senate. To this assumption Mr. Calhoun replied in two articles, 
under the signature of Onslow, where he shows an ability not unworthy of 
the eminent parliamentarian whose name he for the time adopted. The point 
iu issue was not unlike that now before us. It was insisted, on the one 
side, that certain powers were inherent i% the Vice-President as presiding 
officer of the Senate, precisely as it is now insisted that certain powers are 
inherent in the Chief Justice when he becomes presiding officer of the Senate. 
Mr. Calhoun thus replied, in words applicable to the present occadion : 

I affirm that, as a presiding officer, the Vice-President has no inherent power whatever, 
unless that of doing what the Senate may prescribe by its rules be such a power. There are, 
indeed, inherent powers, but they are in the body aud not in the officer. He is a mere agent 
to exercise the will of the former. He can exercise no power which he does not hold by 
delegation, express or implied. (Calhoun's Life and Speeches, p. 17.) 

Then again he says, in reply to an illustration that had been employed : 

There is not the least analogy between the rights and duties of a judge and those of a pre- 
siding officer in a deliberative ussemldy. The analogy is altogether ihe other way. It is. 
between the court and the House. (Ibid., p. 20.) 
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It would be difficult to answer the reasoning of Mr. Calhoun. Unless all the 
precedents, in unbroken series, are set aside, a presiding officer not a member of 
the Senate has no in?ierent powers except to occupy the chair and to put the 
question. All else must be derived from grant in the Gonstitution or in the 
rules of the body. In the absence of anj such grant we must be contented to 
observe the manda^s of the " Lex Parliamentarian The ejections of Mr. Cal- 
houn brought to light the feeble powers of our presiding officer, and a remedj 
was forthwith applied bj an amendment of the rules, making it his dntv to caJl 
to order. Thus to his general power as presiding officer was superadded, bj 
express rule, a further power not existing bj parliamentary law ; and such Is 
the rule of the Senate at this day. 

I turn away from this Vice-Presidential episode, contenting myself with 
reminding you how clearly it shows that, independent of the rules of the Sen- 
ate, the presiding officer as such had small powers ; that he could do very little 
more than put the question and direct the Secretary ; and, in short, that our 
frithers, in the interpretation of his powers, had tacitly recognized the time-hon- 
ored and prevailing usage of Parliament; which in itself is a commanding law. 
But a Chief Justice, when presiding in the Senate, is not less under Ais com- 
manding law than the Vice-President. 

Thus far I have confined myself to the parliamentary law governing the 
Upper House of Parliament and of Congress. Further illustration may be 
found in the position of the Speaker, whether in the House of Xjommons or the 
House of Representatives. Here there is one cardinal distinction to be noted 
at the outset. The Speaker is always a member of the House, in which respect 
he differs from the presiding officer of the upper house in either country. As 
a member he has a constituency which is represented through him ; and here is 
another difference. The presiding officer of the upper house has no constitu- 
ency. Therefore his only duty is to preside, unless some other function be 
superadded by the constitution or the rules of the body. 

All the authorities make the Speaker merely the organ of the House, except 
so far as his representative capacity is recognized. In the Commons he can 
vote only when the house is equally divided. In our House of Representatives 
his name is sometimes called, although there is no tie ; but in each case he votes 
in his representative capacity, and not as Speaker. In the time of Queen Eliza- 
beth it was insisted that *' because he was one out of our own number and not 
a stranger, therefore he hath a voice." But Sir Walter Raleigh replied that 
" the speaker was foreclosed of his voice hy taking that placed (D'Ewes's Jour- 
nals, 683, 684.) The latter opinion, which has been since overruled, attests the 
disposition at that early day to limit his powers. 

Cushing, in his elaborate work, brings together numerous illustrations under 
this head Here is his own language containing the essence of all : ' 

The presiding officer, thoa^h entitled on all occasions to be treated with the gpreatest atten- 
tion and respect by the individaal members, becanse the power and dignity and honor of the 
assembly are officially embodied in his person, is wl hut Oia servant of the House, to declare 
Its will and to obey implicitly all its commands. (Oosbing's Lex Parliamentarian aec 294.) 



The duties of a presiding officer arc of such a nature, and require him to possess so entkelr 
and exclusively the confidence of the assembly, that, with certain exceptions, which will 
presently be mentioned, he is not allowed to exercise any other functions than those which 
properW belong to his office ; that is to say, he ts excluded from submitting proposition t^to the 
assembly J from participating in its deliberations, and from voting, (Ibid., section 300.) 

At an early day an English Speaker vividly characterized his relations to the 
House when he describes himself as " one of themselves to be the mouth, and, 
indeed, the servant of all the rest." (Hansard's Parliamentary History, vol. 2, 
p. 535.) This character appears in the memorable incident when King Charles 
in his madness entered the Commons, and going directly to the Speaker asked 
for the five members be wished to arrest. Speaker Lenthall replied in iready 
words, which'reveal the function of the presidmg officer : *• May it pleas^ your 
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Majesty, I have neither eyes to see, nor tongue to speak, in this place j hut as the 
House is pleased to direct me, whose servant I am here" (Hatsell, vol. 2, p. 
242.) This reply was as good in law as in patriotism. Different words were 
employed by Sir William Scott, afterward Lord Stowell, when, in 1802, on 
moving the election of Mr. Speaker Abbott, he declared that a Speaker must add 
" to a jealous affection for the privil^es'of the House an awfufseuse of its duties." 
(Hansard's Parliamentary History, vol. 36, p. 915.) But the early Speaker and 
the great judge did not differ in substance. They both attest that the Speaker, 
when in the chair, is only the organ of the House and nothing more. 

Passing from the Speaker to the Clerk, we shall find still another illustration 
ehowing that the word preside, under which the Chief Justice derives all his 
powers, has received an authoritative interpretation in the Rules of the House 
of Representatives, and the commentaries thereon. I cite from Barclay's Digest 
the following summary : 

^ Under the antborlty contained in tbe manner and the usage of thefionse, the Clerk j^re- 
, Hded over its deliberations while there was no Speaker, bat simply put questions and where 
speeiaity authorized preserved order, noty hotoever^ undertaking to decide questions of order, 
(Bardaj's Digest, p. 44.) 

In another place, after stating that in several Congresses there was a failure to 
elect a Speaker for several days ; that in the twenty-sixth Congress there was a 
fiiilare for eleven days ; that in the thirty-first Congress there was a failure for 
nearly a month ; that in the thirty-fourth and thirty-sixth Congresses, respect- 
ively, there was a failure for not less than two months, the author says : 

During the three last-named periods, while the House was without a Speaker, the Clerk 
presided over its deliberations ; not, however, exercising the functions of Speaker, to the extent of 
deciding questions of order, but, as in the case of other questions, putting them to the House 
for its decision. (Page 114.) 

This limited power of the Clerk is thus described in a marginal note of the« 
author — '* Clerk presides," The author then proceeds to say : 

To relieve future houses of some of the difficulties which ^rew out of the very limited power 
of the Clerk as a presiding officer, the House of the thirty-sixth Congress adopted the present 
146th and 147th rules, which provide that, pending the election of a Speaker, the Clerk shall 
preserve order and decorum, and shall decide all questions of order tnat may arise, subject 
to appeal to the House. (Page 114.) 

From this impartial statement we have a practical definition of the word pre- 
side. It is difficult to see how it can have a different signification when it is 
said in the Constitution ** the Chief Justice shall preside." The word is the 
same in the two cases, and it must have substantially the same meaning, whether 
it concern a Clerk or a Chief Justice. Nobody ever supposed that a presiding 
Clerk could rule or vote. Can a presiding Chief Justice ? 

The claim of a presiding Chief Justice becomes still more questionable when 
it is considered how positively the Constitution declares that the Senate ** shall 
have the sole power to try all impeachments," and, still further, that conviction 
can* be only by " the concurrence of two- thirds of the members present." These 
two provisions accord powers to the Senate solely. If a presiding Chief Justice 
can rule or vote, the Senate has not " the sole power to try ;" for ruling and 
voting, even on interlocutory questions, may determine the trial, A vote to 
postpone, to withdraw, even to adjourn, might, under peculiar circumstances, 
exercise a decisive influence. A vote for a protracted ac^ournment might defeat 
the trial. Notoriously such votes are among the devices of parliamentary oppo- 
sition. In doing anything like this a presiding Chief Justice makes himself a 
trier^ and, if he votes on the final judgment, he makes himself a member of the 
Senate; but he cannot be either. 

It is only a casting vote that thus far the presiding Chief Justice has assimied 
to give. Dxxi he has the same power to vote always as to vote when the Senate 
are equally divided. No such power in either case can be found in the Consti- 
tution or in parliamentary law. By the Constitution he presides and nothing 
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more, while by parliamentarj law tb^re is no casting vote where the prestdfng 
officer is not a member of the body. Nor does there seem to be any oiffeience 
between a casting vote on an interlocutory question and a casting vote on the 
final question. The first is determined by a majority, and the latter by two- 
thirds ; but it has been decided in our country that ** if the assembly on a divi- 
sion stands exactly one-third to two-thirds there is the occasion for the giving 
of a casting vote, because the presiding officer can then, by giving his vote, 
decide the question either way." (Gushing, Lex Parliamentaria, section "306.) 
This statement reveals still further how incoosistent is tfie claim of the prencUng 
Chief Justice with the positive requirement of the Gonstitution. 

I would not keep out of sight any consideration which seems in any quarter- 
to throw light on this claim ; and therefore I take time to mention an anal(^' 
which has been invoked. The exceptional provision in the Gonstitution, under 
which the Vice-President has a casting vote on ordinary occasions, is taken 
from its place in another clause and applied to the Ghief Justice. It is gravely 
argued that the Ghief Justice is a substitute for the Vice-President, and, as the 
latter, by express grant, has a casdng vote on ordinary occasions, therefore the 
Ghief Justice has such when presiding on an impeachment. To this argument 
there are two obvious objections : first, there is no language giving any casting 
vote to the Ghief Justice, and in the absence of express grant, it is impossible 
to imply it in opposition to the prevailing rule of parliamentary law ; and, 
seconaly, it is by no means dear that the VicerPresident has a casting vote 
when called to preside on an impeachment. On ordinary occasions, in the 
business of the Senate, the grant is explicit ; but it doesmot fdlow that this 
grant can be extended to embrace an impeachment, in face of the positive pro- 
visions of the Gohstitution, by which the power to try and vote are confined to 
senators. According to the undoubted rule of interpretation, ut res mag is valeat 
quam pereat, the casting vote of the Vice-President must be subject to this 
curtailment. Therefore, if the Ghief Justice is r^arded as a substitute for the 
Vice-President, it will be only to find himself again withiii the limitations of 
the Gonstitutbn. 

I cannot bring this survey to an end without an expression of deep regret that 
I find myself constrained to differ from the Ghief Justice. In faithful fellowship 
for long years we have striven together for the establishment of liberty and 
equality as a fundamental law of this republic. I know his fidelity and revere 
his services, but not on this account can I hesitate the less when I find him 
claiming for himself in this chamber an important power which, in my judg- 
ment, is three times denied in the Gonstitution : first, when it is declared that 
the Senate alone shall try impeachments ; secondly, when it is declared that 
members only s'ball convict; and, thirdly, when it is declared that the Ghief 
Justice ^haXl preside^ and nothing more, Uius conferring upon him those powers 
only which by parliamentary law belong to a presiding officer not a member 
of Uie body. In the face of such a claim, so entirely without example, and of 
such possible consequences, I cannot be silent. Reluctantly and painfully I 
offer this respectful protest. 

There is a fan^iliar saying of jurisprudence, that it is the part of a good judge 
to amplify his jurisdiction ; Bani judicis est ampliare jurisdictionetn. This 
maxim, borrowed from the horn-books, was originally established for the sake 
of justice and humanity, that they might not fail ; but it has never been extended 
to other exercises of authority. On the contrary, all accepted maxims Are 
against such assumption in other cases. Never has it been said that it is the part 
of a good presiding officer to amplify his power ; and there is at least one obvious 
reason — a presiding officer is only an agent, acting always in the presence of 
his principal. Whatever may be the promptings of the present moment, such 
an amplification can find no sanction in the Gonstitution or in that parliam^atwf 
law from which there ib no appeal. fT • 
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Thus, which way soever we turn, whether to the Constitution or to parlia- 
mentary law, as illustrated in England or thp United States, we are brought 
to conclude that the Chief- Justice in the Senate chamber is not in any respect 
Chief Justice, but only presiding officer ; that he has no judicial powers, or, in 
other words, powers to try, but only the powers of a presiding officer, not a 
member of the body. According to the injunction of t]^e Constitution, he can 
preside — " the Chief Justice shsSl preside ; " but this is all, unless other powers 
are superadded by the concession of the Senate, subject always to the constitu- 
tional limitation that the Senate alone can try, and, therefore, alon^ can rule or 
vote on questions which enter into the trial. The function of a presiding officer 
may be limited, but it must not be disparaged. For a succession of generations 
^ireat men in the law, chancellors and chief justices, have not disdained to 
discharge it. Out of the long and famous list I mention one name of sur- 
passing authority. Somers, the illustrious defender of constitutional liberty, 
unequalled in debate as in judgment, exercised this limited function without 
claiming other power. He was satisfied to preside. Such an example is not 
unworthy of us. If the present question could be determined by sentiments of 
personal regard, I should gladly say that our Chief Justice is needed to the 
Senate more than the Senate is needed to him. But the Constitution, which 
has related the duties of all, leaves to us no alternative. We are the Senate ; 
be is the presiding officer ; although, whether in the court-room or the Senate 
chamber, he is always the most exalted servant of the law. This character he 
cannot lose by any change of seat. As such he lends to this historic occasion 
the dignity of his presence and the authority of his example. Sitting in that 
chair, he can do much to smooth the course of business, and to fill the chamber 
with the spirit of justice. Under the rules of the Senate he can become its 
organ, but nothing more. 



Opinion of Mr. Senator Henderson. 

On the 2l8t day of February last the President of the United States issued 
an order directed to Edwin M. Stanton, Secretary of War, declaring that Stan- 
ton thereby was removed from his said office, and his functions as Secretary 
would cease on receipt of the order. 

On the same day he issued and delivered to Lorenzo Thomas, Adjutant Gen- 
eral of the army, a letter of authority to act as Secretary of War ad interim, 
in place of Stanton removed ; Stanton being directed to transfei' to Thomas all 
the records, books, papers, and other property of the department. 

These two acts of the President, varica only in the form of the oharges, con- 
stitute the chief o£fences contained in the first eight articles of impeachment. It 
is true that the fourth, fiflh, sixth, and seventh articles charge an uplawful con- 
spiracy between the President and Thomas to put Stanton out and get Thomas 
in, and some of these articles charge that the President designed to carry out 
this conspiracy by force and violence. 

Waiving for the present all questions touching the technical sufficiency of the 
charges, as well as the weight and sufficiency of the evidence adduced to sup- 
port them, I will first inquire whether the President could legally do what he 
intended to do by issuing the orders. 

In my view of the law, the first and only really important question to be 
settled is this : could the President lawfully remove Mr. Stanton as Secretary 
of War on the 21st day of February last ? I am aware that the other question 
has been discussed at great length, and not without much learning, to wit : could 
the President, even admitting his power to remove Stanton, make an ad interim 
designation to fill the vacancy thus created, until an appointment could be 
regularly made ? 
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I think that to answer the former proposition furnishes a fall answer to the 
latter. If the President could not remove Stanton, then there was no raeaacj 
to be filled by the designation of Thomas. If he could legally remove StantoD, 
a vacancy was created which, under the laws as they existed on that day, could 
be filled by this ad interim appointment. 

As the two questions are so intimately connected, I may examine tbem 
together, and I proceed to show that the President possessed the undoubted 
power, under the laws of Gongresa, to remove Mr. Stanton on the day he 
attempted to do so by issuing the order. This is the opinion that I have enter- 
tained at all times, and which I repeatedly avowed, both before and after the 
passage of the tenure-of-office bill. 

The Constitution " vests the executive power " in the President. He is sworn 
faithfully to *< execute the office of Presiaent," and that he will ^prteerve, pro- 
tect, and defend the Constitution of the United States." A part of the execu- 
tive power expressly placed in his hands is that *' he shall take care that the 
laws be fidthfully executed." The Constitution is silent as to the power of 
removing officers. It provides for their appointment by nomination by tne Presi- 
dent wi£ the advice and consent of the Senate. But if the Senate should not 
be in session when a vacancy shall ''happen," it is provided that the President 
may " fill up " such vacancy — 

By granting a commission, which shall expire at the end of their next session; bat the 
Congress maj bj law yest the appointment of such inferior officers as they think proper in 
the President alone, in the courts of law, or in the heads of departments. 

It will be observed that ample provision is made for the jelling of offices, but 
no express provision is made for vacating them. It is made the duty of the 
President to ''execute " the laws, and he can only do it through the officers pro- 
vided by law for that purpose. If they become corrupt or incompetent or reAise 
to execute the law, there is no express remedy named in the Constitution except 
the impeachment proems. The impeachment clause, it was at once seen, was 
wholly inefficient as a remedy. The offices of government would, in the natural 
course of things, become so numerous as to occupy the entire time of Congress 
in tiring the delinquencies of incumbents. And unless the offending officer 
could be removed by some other means, the government might be brought into 
the greatest possible danger, if not entirely overthrown, by tne treason and cor- 
ruption of high officials, during the recess of Congress, or even during its session, 
but before an effective remedy could be applied. 

Therefore it is that this question of removals from office challenged such early 
attention and was so ably and so exhaustively examined by the first Congress 
which met under the Constitution. Many of the men who assisted in framing 
the Constitiftion were in this Congress and participated in the debate. The first 
offices created by this Congress were the Secretaryships of Foreign Affairs, of 
War, and the Treasury; and the questions debated were the power of the Presi- 
dent, under the Constitution, to remove these officers at his will and pleasure, 
and the necessity and propriety of so declaring by law. The House of Repre- 
sentatives, under the lead of Mr. Madison, by a large majority, and the Senate, 
by the casting vote of John Adams, decided that the power of removal existed 
in the President by virtue of the Constitution itself. All agreed that officers 
must and should be removable in some way other than by impeachment. Some 
of the members eaid the power was in the President alone ; others contended it 
rested in the President and Senate, precisely as did the power of appointment. 

I am aware that some persons now insist that the result of the votes estab- 
lishing these departments, in the first Congress, was not such as to indicate a 
constitutional construction in favor of the presidential power of removal. I 
think otherwise. I am satisfied that a careful examination of the debate and 
the conclusion arrived at by the votes, will convince any unprejudiced mind 
that the first Congress clearly and explicitly conceded this power to the Presi- 
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dent as a constitutional prerogative whicb could not be limited or controlled by 
law. Whatever we may urge against this conclusion as a correct exposition of 
tlie Constitution, we cannot well doubt that such was the conclusion arrived at. 

Judge Story, in his Commentaries on the Constitution, Chancellor Kent, in 
his work on American Law, the Supreme Court of the United States, and the 
most distinguished of our statesmen, at all periods from that day to this, admit 
that the decision of the first Congress was such as I have stated it. Many of 
them think the conclusion was wrong, but the fact itself is a part of the history 
of the country. But whether this first Congress, was right or wrong in its con- 
struction of the Constitution amounts to but little, as I view this subject, except 
as it may tend to interpret and explain its legislation. Let it be kept in mind, 
while we refer to these laws, that they were passed by men who believed that 
the power of removing all appointed officers, except judges of the Supreme 
Court, who held by fixed tenure, was vested in the President by the Constitu- 
tion, and could not be withdrawn by law. The power of appointing their suc- 
cessors was in the President and Senate, and the exercise of this power, they 
thought, could be regulated by law. Believing that they could not take away 
the power of removal, if they desired, they were yet further clearly of the 
opinion, and so expressed themselves, that cabinet officers should, and must 
necessarily, be removable at the will of the President, he being responsible for 
their acts. 

On the 9th of August, 1789, the act was passed creating the War Depart 
ment. The first section of the act declares that the Secretary — 

Shall perform and execute sach duties as shall from time to time he enjoined on or intrusted 
to him hy the President of the United States, agreeably to the Constitution, relative to mili- 
tary commissions or to the land and naval forces, ships, or warlike stores of the United States, 
or to such other matters respecting military or naval afifairs as the President of the United 
States shall assign to said department, &c. 

And further, that the Secretary — 

Shall conduct the business of the said department in such manner as the President of the 
United States shall from time to time order and instruct. 

The second section provides for a chief clerk to the Secretary, who — 

Whenever the said principal officer shall be removed from office by the President of the 
United States, or in any other case of vacancy, shall, during such vacancy, have the charge 
and custody of all records, books, and papers of the department. 

On the 27th of July preceding, the Department of Foreign Afifairs had been 
established with precisely similar provisions, and on the 2d of September fol- 
lowing the Treasury Department was established with the same provisions, 
except that if the Secretary should be removed by the President, or a vacancy 
otherwise occur, the Assistant Secretary, who was really clerk, should have 
charge during the vacancy. Now, whether I look to the words of these acts, 
to the contemporaneous history of their passage, to the subsequent construction 
given them by our statesmen and jurists, or to the action of the government under 
Uiem, I am forced to the conclusion that, whatever may be the President's con- 
stitutional power in the premises, the power to remove these officers absolutely is 
given to the President by the laws themselves, and was so intended at the time. 
The departments are called executive departments. They are required to con- 
duct their afiairs as the ''President shall order or instruct," and he is authorized 
to assign them duties not specified in the acts, which duties shall be discharged 
** in the manner directed by him." He is clearly responsible for their conduct, 
and each one of the acts provides in terms that he may remove the officer at any 
time, and the acts designate who shall succeed them in case of removal or other 
vacancy. 

. In this state of the law it will be observed that no possible difiPerence can 
exist in the succession whether the removal or other vacancy should occur during 
the recess or session of Congress. In the cases of the State and War Depart- 
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ments, the chief clerk, and in that of the Treasury Department the AssistaHl 
Secretary, must succeed hy virtue of the law. 

And under such circumstances why should the power of removal be confined 
to the recess of the Senate and be dormant daring the session ? No matter when 
the removal is made the same person takes the office. If made in recess he 
will hold on daring the succeeding session, unless the President should see fit to 
make a new nomination, and the Senate should confirm. If made during the 
session, the successor fixed by law holds during that session and through the 
coming recess, if the President so wills. Hence it seems clear that so far, at 
least, as these cabinet officers are concerned, there is no foundation for the pre- 
tense that the President may remove, as General Jackson did in the case of 
Duane, and as other Presidents have done without question, during the recess, 
but cannot remove during the session. There is no pbssible reason for the dis- 
tinction, and in the absence of any such reason I take it the distinction itself 
does not exist Let it be remembered that the law was made by men who 
admitted that the President could remove by virtue of the Constitution and 
independently of the law. They so worded the law as merely to conform it to 
the Gonstitution, as they understood it If the power was a constitutional 
power, it was surely as vigorous and effective during the session as in the recess 
of the Senate, and the law being designed, no doubt to be as broad as they held 
the Gonstitution itself to be, I cannot suppose it was intended to confine removals 
to time or limit them by circumstances. To the President is given the unlimited 
power to remove. If he does remove, whenever it occurs the law has fixed the 
successor. 

In this state of the law I will admit that if tho President had removed one 
of these Secretaries during the session of the Senate, and had nominated a suc- 
cessor to the Senate, this successor could not have entered on his duties nntU 
he had been confirmed. The chief clerk or Assistant Secretary, as the case 
midbt be, would have held the office till confirmation. 

Thus stood the law on the subject of these three departments until May 8, 
1792. The eighth section of the act of that date changed the rule for these 
temporary successions in certain cases, and extended the same rule to other 
officers in the departments beside the heads thereof. Under the former acts, 
however the vacancy might be occasioned, whether by removal or otherwise, the 
person to take the office temporarily was fixed, and must be the clerk or Assistant 
Secretary. But it was now provided — 

That in case of death, absence from the seat of ffoyemment, or sickness of these Secre* 
taries, it shall be lawful for the President of the United States, in case he shall think it 
necessary, to authorize any person or persons, at his discretion, to perform the duties of the 
said respective offices until a successor be appointed, or until such absence or inabilitj by 
sickness shall cease. 

After the passage of this act, if a vacancy should have been created by 
removal in the head of a department, the President could not have ** authorized 
any person or persons," at his discretion, to take charge of the office. For 
instance, he could remove the Secretary of War, but the chief clerk still would 
become the acting Secretary. He could only designate another person in case 
the vacancy occurred from death or from temporary absence or sickness. It 
will be observed that this act fixes no limitation of service for the temporary 
successor. 

The next change made was by the act of July 13, 1795. This act provides 
" that in case of vacancy in the office of Secretary of State, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, or of Secretary for the Department of War," (being the only executive 
departments yet established,) " it shall be lawful for the President of the United 
States, in case he shall think it necessary,, to authorize any person or persons, 
at his discretion, to perform the duties of the said respective offices until a suc- 
cessor be appointed or such vacancy be filled.*' The effect of this act is simply 
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to extend the discretionary power of the President, in making temporary appoint- 
ments, to cases of removal and expiration of term, which were not provided for 
in the act of 1792. Bat inasmuch as the President could now remove any of 
the Secretaries and all subordinates in their departments not appointed by the 
heads thereof and appoint others at his own will, Congress thought it wise to 
limit the term of the succeeding temporary incumbent by adding the following 
proviso, to wit : ** That no one vacancy shall be supplied in the manner afore- 
said for a longer term than six months." The President's power of removal 
was not interfered with. He conld still remove in session or vacation, and now 
be could designate at discretion the temporary successor, but at the expiration 
of six months the oflBce became vacant, and thus the Senate retained its advi- 
sory power, so far as it chose to retain it, over appointments. It was under 
this state of the law that Mr. Adams peremptorily removed Mr. Pickering, on 
the 12th of May, 1800. 

And we can readily discover a good reason — whether the true one or not I 
cannot say — ^for Mr. Adams's desire that Mr. Marshall's nomination should be 
confirmed before the adjournment of the Senate. Under his own appointment, 
without the action of the Senate, the office of Secretary of State would become 
hopelessly vacant before the next meeting of Congress, and would remain .so 
till action could be had by the Senate. • 

But whatever may have been Mr. Adams's reasons for wanting Marshall's 
coB£armation before the Senate adjourned, it is quite clear that he entertained no 
doubt of his power to remove Mr, Pickering during the session of that body 
He had asked Pickering to resign in language very similar to that employed by 
Mr. Johnson in aaking Stanton to resign. Pickering refused, and Mr. Adams 
issued an order of positive and absolute removal. It is true that Sir. Marshall's 
name was sent in for confirmation the same day, but it was declared to be *' in 
place of Timothy Pickering, esq., removed." The President acted strictly in 
accordance with his previous opinions, as indicated by IHs vote when presiding 
over the Senate in 1789, when the laws creating the departments were passed. 
It is not reasonable that he should have doubted, and surely the history of that 
time discloses no expression of doubt or censure by the most virulent of his 
political opponents. 

The law on this subject remained unchanged up to February 20, 1863. At 
this time the other departments of the government had been established ; but 
the provisions of law for temporary appointments made applicable to the first 
three by the acts of 1792 and 1795 had not, in words, been applied to those 
subsequently created. Mr. Lincoln having this difficulty sharply presented to 
his mind by an exigency arising in the Post Office Department, took the respon- 
sibility of acting outside the letter of the law, and made an ad interim appoint- 
ment. He, however, sent a communication to Congress, dated January 2, 1863, 
in the following words : 

Washington, January 2, 1863. 
To the Senate and House of JRepresentatives : 

I submit to CoxiffTess the expediency of extending to other departments of the goveraraent 
the authority conferred on the President by the eighth section of the act of 8th May, 1792, to 
appoint a person to temporarily discharge we duties of Secretary of State, and Secretary of 
toe Treasury, and Secretary of War, in case of death, absence from the soat of government, 
or sickness of either of those officers. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

(Bee Congressional aiobe, 1862-63, part 1, p. 185.) 

Congress took action in the premises, as requested, but seems to have directed 
its attention rather to amending the legislation of 1792 than that of 1795. 
Instead of putting the more recently established departments by name on the 
flame footing with those established prior to 1792, the act of 1863 extends the 
cft«€8 for temporary appointments from " death, absence from the seat of gov- 
ernment, or sickness," as fixed by the act of 1792, so as to include also oases of 
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resignatioDi and then makes its provisions applicable to all the executive depart- 
ments. It provides : 

That in case of death, resignation, ahsence from the seat of government, or sickness of 
the head of anj execativo department, &c., the President may authorize the head of another 
department, or other officer in either of said departments, to perform the duties, &c., bat no 
vaeancj shall be thus supplied for a longer term than six months. 

If this act bad taken away the power of removal, as fixed by the act of 1789, 
then it could be possibly said that so far as this case is concerned it renders 
imperative the act of 1795. But if the power to remove still remains after this 
legislation, then a vacancy may be created which is not provided for in the act of 
1863. Death, resignation, absence, and sickness constitute the only cases of 
vacancy for which provision is made in this latter act. Beside the vacancy 
arising from removal, if the power yet exists, (and I can find no statute, up to 
the year 1863, taking it away,) vacancies may occur from expiradon of term; 
and this class of vacancies, too, is wholly unprovided for. Upon the passage 
of the act of 1863, it follows that if a vacancy should have occurred in the War, 
Treasury, or State Departments fix)m removal or expiration of term, the Presi- 
dent could still have designated " any person or persons" whatever, under the 
act of 1795, to perform the duties for six months. But no such vacancy, in the 
heads of. other departments could be supplied at all. In the Navy, Interior, 
and Post Office Departments the only vacancies -that could be temporarily filled 
are those occurring from death, resignation, absence, and sickness. And for 
all the vacancies last named, in any of the departments provided for by the 
act of 1863, the President is confined in selecting the temporary successor to 
the head of some other department or to some other officer in one of said depart- 
ments. And ^ow it may be said that the act of 1863, with this construction, 
partly failed of its object. Even if this be so it is only what frequently occurs 
in legislation. The law-maker often comes short of the purposes designed by 
the law. But it does secure all that was asked by Mr. Lincoln, and even more. 
He asked for power to fill vacancies ad interim occurring by death, absence, and 
sickness, and Congress gave him power to fill not only these, but also vacancies 
occurring by resignation. It did not give him authority thus to fill a vacancy 
in the Post Office, Navy, and Interior Departments arising from removal or 
expiration of term, but to fill such vacancies in the War, State, and Treasury 
Departments, he had ample power under the act of 1795, which yet remains 
unrepealed. 

Having now examined all the legislation up to the tenure-of- civil-office act of 
March 2, 1867, I come to the conclusion that — previous to that act, at least — 
it was quite clear that the President possessed the undoubted power to remove 
a cabinet officer commissioned, as he must have been, to hold during the plea- 
sure of the President, either in the recess or during the session of the Senate. 
I also conclude that if a vacancy could be thus created, that vacancy, under 
the law, could be filled by a temporary ad interim appointment, to continue for 
six months. Of the latter proposition I have no doubt at all. Whatever of 
offence exists in these articles must be found in the first one. If the Pre- 
sident could remove, he could unquestionably fill the place for the limited 
period named. When Mr. Buchanan was called on by the Senate in January, 
X861, to show under what authority during its session he had appointed Joseph 
Holt, a loyal man. Secretary of War ad interim to fill the vacancy created by 
the resignation of Mr. Floyd, a r^bel, he presented the law so forcibly as, in 
my judgment, to silence all cavil, and settle the question forever. In his com- 
munication to the Senate he truly refers to the practice of the government, and 
shows that 179 such appointments in the chief departments of the goveromeot 
alone had been made from 1829 to 1856, a large number of them made, too, 
during the session of the Senate. It will be observed too, from the evidence 
in this case, that in the bureaus and inferior offices of the government^ many 
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ad interim or acting appointmeBts have been made to fill vacaDcies of everj 
character, including those made by removal. If it be said that no vacancy by 
removed in the head of a department was ever thus filled, it maybe answered that 
but one Secretary, up to the date of which we speak, ever refused, during the 
session of the Senate, to resign when asked, and he was promptly removed by 
the Bolo act of the President without consultation with the Senate. The vacancy 
being once created can be filled as any other vacancy by an ad interim 
appointment. 

I come now to the act of March 2, 1867 — the civil-tenure act. Does it 
change the law, as I state it to have been before its passage? The act I will 
admit to be clearly constitutional in all its parts. The only difficulty, in my 
mind, grows out of its construction ; and this difficQlty of construction is the 
result of the effort made on the passage of the bill to reconcile a radical differ- 
ence between the two houses of Congress on this very question of cabinet officers. 
It has sprung out of a most reprehensible and vicious practice — that to save 
important measures from defeat these differences between the two houses are to 
be healed and covered up in c6nference committees with ambiguous or unmeaning 
phrases. *The truth is, that, instead of clearing up doubts, and making that 
plain. which, above all things, should be plain, we often purposely obscure the 
controverted point, and devolve its solution upon the courts, or the 'President, 
if you please, each of us hoping, no doubt, that the solution will accord with 
hW own wishes, and ready to cavil if it does not. And so it was with this act. 
The Senate repeatedly demanded that cabinet officers should be entirely 
excepted from the general provisions of the act, thereby leaving them subject to 
removal as under previous laws. The House insisted that they should be put 
upon the same footing with other officers ; that they should not be removed 
except by consent of the Senate. 

The compromise in the conference committee is contained in the proviso which 
declares that cabinet officers " shall hold their offices respectively for and during, 
the term of the President by whom they may have been appointed, and for one 
month thereafter, subject to removal by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate." To construe this law according to its letter two things must be kept 
in mind — first, the President who appoints ; and second, the term during which 
he appoints. In this case Mr. Lincoln is the President who ^appointed. Mr. 
Stanton was appointed in January, 1862, and hence <' the term of the President" 
by whom Stanton was appointed terminated under the Constitution and laws on 
the 4th March, 1865. If the act had used the word " terms" instead of " term," 
I would readily assent that Mr. Stanton's case was intended to be covered and 
protected by the act. But I cannot separate the act of appointment from the one 
identical and single current term of the President who made it. For instance, 
if Mr. Lincoln had been living when the tenure-of-office act passed, I cannot 
donbt his power tp have removed any officer appointed by him during his pre- 
vious term. This law surely was not intended to prevent a President, should 
he be elected to the presidency a dozen times, &om changing his cabinet with- 
out the consent of the Senate at the commencement or in the middle of each 
administration ; and if this position be conceded, it disposes of this case. If 
Mr. Lincoln could have removed, Mr. Johnson can also remove the same officers ; 
and if Mr. Johnson cannot remove, the of er succeeding him in case of John- 
son's impeachment and removal cannot rid himself of the existing cabinet, because 
it is still said to be Mr. Lincoln's term. 

If the term which Johnson is now serving out is Johnson's term, and not 
Lincoln's, then everybody admits that Stanton may be legally removed, because 
he can only hold " for and during the term of the President by whom he may 
have been appointed." It is only by insisting that Lincoln's terra does not 
cease till March 4, 1869, that Stanton is supposed for a moment to be protected. 
This position leaves no term at all for Johnson, and if Johnson shall be removed 
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by trnpeacbment and Wade eball take bis place and serre as President till ike 
4tb of Marcb next, be too will bave no term, becaaee Lincoln's term covers tbe 
full period of bis service. Now, tbere are members of tbe present cabinet serv- 
ing wbo were appointed bj Mr. Jobnson, to wit, Mr. Browning and Mr. Randall. 
If tbese gentlemen can serve as cabinet ministers daring tbe term of tbe Presi- 
dent appointing tbem and for one montb tbereafter, will some senator indicate 
to me wben Browning's and Randall's terms expire f Tbe law does not seem 
to contemplate a case of President witbout a term. If Jdbnson bas no term, 
tben Browning and Randall either bave no terms or tbeir terms last forever. 

Wben Mr. Wade becomes President be will surely cbange bis cabinet. But 
Wade baring no presidential term, be being simply an €id interim President, 
filling out a part of Mr. Lincobi's term, wben will bis cabinet appointments go 
out of office ? Tbe law declares tbat tbey sball " hold during tbe term of the 
President by whom " Aey were appointed. Tbey were not appointed by Mr. 
Lincoln for Lincoln was dead wben tbey came into tbe cabinet, and tbe dead 
bave no terms. Hence, under tbis construction, tbey would not bave to retire 
at tbe end of a montb from Marcb 4, 1869. 

I need not elaborate. Tbis mere statement will sbow tbe absurdity of tbe 
pretensions now set up in reference to tbis law. We ourselves never gave it 
Bucb a construction until tbat unfounded and extraordinary excitement sprang 
up on tbe attempted removal of Mr. Stanton. Tbe Senate gave construction to 
tbis law wben it passed. I accepted tbat construction at tbe time. It is accord- 
ing to tbe letter and tbe spirit of tbe act. Tbe Senate at all times protested 
against forcing on any President an obnoxious or disagreeable cabinet minister. 
Tbe House insisted on doing so. Tbe bill tben went to a conference com- 
mittee, and on tbat committee, in behalf o^ tbe Senate, were two of our ablest 
lawyers, Messrs. Sherman and Williams. Wben the bill was reported from 
this conference committee, Mr. Howard and Mr. Doolittle called for an explana- 
tion of this provision. Mr. Sherman gave it. He said : 

That this provision does not applj to the present case is shown hj the fact that it« lan- 
guage is so framed as not to apply to the present President. The senator shows that himself^ 
and argues truly that it could not prevent the present President from removing the Secretaiy 
of War, the Secretary of the Navy, and the Secretary of State. 

And again he said : 

If the President dies the cabinet goes out. If the President is removed for cause by 
impeachment the cabinet goes out. At the expiration of the term of the President's office the 
cabinet goes out. 

Mr. Howard expressed himself satisfied ; the Senate was satisfied. Mr. Wil- 
liams did not take issue on construction, but acquiesced by saying that — 

The effect of this proviso will amount to very little one way or the other, for I presume 
that whenever the Presideut sees proper to rid himself of an ofieusive or dinagrecable cabinet 
Ininister he will only have to specify that desire, and the minister will retire and a new 
appointment be ^ade. 

Mr. Howe, the senator from Wisconsin, who had oflFered in the Senate tbe 
amendment to include cabinet officers, declared that he was not satisfied with 
tbe bill, and clearly intimated that the House amendment had been abandoned \ 
and such is yet the opinion of that distinguished senator, and hence he cannot 
convict for the removal of Stanton. It will be rather a bad record now to con- 
vict the President of crime for takii^ the same view that we ourselveft took on 
tbe paspage of the act. I took that view of the law then, and* have enter- 
tained it ever since. 

But we are told that the President claims in his answer the power to bave 
removed Stanton under the Constitutoin and in defiance of law. I am not try- 
ing him for his opinions. I am called to pass judgment on what he has done, 
not on what be claims a right to do. We must not convict men in this countnr 
for entertaining false notions of politics, morals, or religion. It is often difficult 
to determine wbo is right and who is wrong. In moments of temporary excite- 
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ment and unfonnded alarm whole masses of people have rushed wildlj to in- 
correct conclusions. The late rebellion shows how unreasonable, how insane 
and foolish, large and overwhelming majorities may become. And in this con- 
dition they are intolerant of moderation, and even of cpmmon sense. From 
this spring mobs, derision, jeers, insults, and personal violence. He who cannot 
resist these things and proclaim the right at the risk of personal sacrifice, cannot 
expect to promote the great cause of truth, and such a man has no business 
whatever m this body. 

When the President attempts to exercise an alleged constitutional power 
against the law, I will then judge of his crime. '' Sufficient unto the day is the 
evil thereof" For the removal of Stanton and the appointment of Thomas he 
bas undoubted authority under the laws of Congress. I cannot convict him of 
crime, either for doing something under the law which I may not approve, or 
for simplv entertaining an opinion about the Constitution which was entertained 
and acted on by Madison, Jefferson, Adams, Jackson, and others as patriotic 
and as wise and conscientious as ourselves. 

But suppose I am wrong in my construction of the law ; must I necessarily 
convict the President of a wicked and corrupt intent in doing just what nearly 
all our Presidents have done under a claim of authority from the Constitution 
itself? The President is a co-ordinate department of the government. He 
is elected by the people and responsible to them, as we are. He is to 
execute tbe law. But an unconstitutional law is no law at all. It never has 
binding force. It is void from its inception. Jefferson and Jackson, as Presi- 
dents, expressly claimed the right to judge in the first instance of the constitu- 
tionality of laws, and even so to judge in the face of a decision of the Supreme 
Court. If a President is bound to execute one void act he is equally bound to 
execute others. Suppose that Congress should pass an 'act depriving the citizen 
of the right of trial by jury, shidl the President execute it ? Suppose Congress 
shall declare thAt the President shall grant no certificate of pardon without 
consent of the Senate? The Constitution gives him full and exclusive power 
''to grant pardons." If he, then, does what he and everybody else knows he 
has a right to do, he may under the law fall guilty of a high crime or misde- 
meanor, but unless he violates the law, and at some time issues a pardon, this 
outrage on the Constitution must stand forever as a valid law. Must the 
President, elected by the people and for a shorter term than ourselves, thus ab- 
dicate his authority as a part of the government and suffer this congressional 
usurpation] If he does not violate such a law he is himself perjured, for he is 
sworn to " preserve, protect and defend" not an invalid law, but ** the Constitu* 
tion." I do not claim that he may violate ev5ry law passed even for the pur* 
pose of procuring a judicial construction. I do not say that he may in mere 
wantonness violate or disregard any law. I only insist that each case shall 
stand on its own merits. If the President's purpose be criminal and corrupt, 
he should be removed. If he honestly intended only to procure what he says 
in this case, to wit, a judicial construction of a doubtful law, doubtful not only 
in its terms, but doubtful in its constitutionality, what right have we to pro- 
nounce hinf guilty of high crime 1 Mr. Lincoln, without law and against law, 
increased tbe regular army and the navy. Instead of impeaching, we applauded 
him and passed laws to justify and protect him. Why did we do this ? Be- 
cause we looked beyond the act to the motive. We then declared it proper to 
inquire into the animus, the intention of the President. I have thought it pro- 
per, also, in this case to examine into the President's intentions. I am satisfied 
that all evidence tending to explain his intention should have gone before the 
court. We sit in the capacity of a court and also a jury. As a court we must 
hear all evidence ; as a jury we must consider that only which is competent 
and relevant. 

The constitution, in making us the " sole" judges of the law and tHe fact^ 
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presames that we are sufficiently intelligent to hear all testimony offered, whether 
competent or incompetent, and to exclnde from oar- minds that which is im- 
proper. When the court and jary are different persons it may be well to confine 
the testimony going before the jury to that which is clearly competent and rele- 
vant; but no such rule applies to the court. It is the duty of the judge to be 
informed of the nature ai^.d the precise character of the testimony proposed 
before he can determin<^ the, propriety of its introduction. So in this case. An 
essential element of guilt charged in these articles against the President b a 
wicked intent to violate tlie Constitution and the laws. He offered to show 
that his constitutional advisers^ his cabinet ministers, counselled him to the coarse 
pursued, and that the whole object, end, and aim of his action in the premises 
was to subject the law to the test of judicial examination. This advice, he al- 
leges* was a part of the tes gest<B and the foundation on which his conduct was 
bi^ed. Even Mr. .Stanton had concurred with the other members of the cabinet 
that this very law, the tenure-of-office act, was unconstitutional and io valid. If 
so, it was an infringement of the President's constitutional powers, and the least 
he could do, it seems, was to submit the differences between himself and Con- 
gress to that tribunal which was erected to settle such differences, and to the 
judgments of which we must all submit if we would avoid anarchy and civil war 

Whether the President's intentions were as pacific and innocent as he alleges 
then to have been, I do not pretend to say. I only insist that competent evidence, 
such as this, going to explain the character of his intentions, should not have 
been rejected by the court. It should have been received and properly weighed. 
Even in a civil suit for damages in a case of false imprisonment the advice of 
hired attorneys is competent to show a want of malice or corrupt intention in 
instigating the prosecution. Why should the President, however wicked or cor- 
rupt he may be, in a g^reater criminal proceeding, where the presumptions of law 
must favor his innocence, be deprived of this just and reasonable rule 1 If he 
cannot change his cabinet without our consent, then we are more or less respon- 
sible for the advice given him by the cabinet. We propose to force a cabinet 
on him against his will and compel him to be governed by their advice or take 
the responsibility of rejecting it. If he disregards this advice he should be pun- 
ished, I presume, for obstinacy and dangerous purposes of unsurpation. If he 
take their advice he is not permitted to show this fact in order to negative the 
inference of wilful, wicked, and corrupt intentions. 

A verdict of guilty on these articles, after the exclusion of this testimony, 
%ould fail to command the respect and approval of any enlightened public judg- 
ment. 

« In addition to what I have said, permit me to add one other reason why no 
conviction can be had on the articles connected with the removal of Stanton and 
the appointment of Thomas. It is not alleged in any of them that Stanton is 
actuiAly removed, nor that Thomas is actu^ly assigned to duty. And if it were 
so charged, the evidence is wholly insufficient to support it The evidence 
shows that Stanton is yet in the office discharging its duties, and that Thomas 
is yet a private citizen. He asked for the office, but Stanton revised to yield it; 
Stanton remained in and Thomas has remained out. This is the theory of the 
prosecution. Then what is the offence ? Not that a removal has been nrnde, 
nor that an appointment ad interim has been effected. The worst phase of the 
matter is that the President has attempted to do these things and failed. This 
is not a high crime or misdemeanor for two reasons : first, he had full power 
under the laws of Congress to remove and appoint as he tried to do ; and second, 
if he had no such power, the attempt thus to exercise it is not by statute law 
nor by common law nor by common sense a high crime or misdemeanor. 

This, in my judgment, disposes of the first eight articles. I know that in the 
fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh articles there is an allegation of conspiracy by 
the President with General Thomas to seize and possess the War Department, 
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In the first place, there is not a particle of testimony proving a prior agreement, 
much less a conspiracy between these parties. 

Second, a conspiracy to be unlawfal must contemplate an nnlawful act, or a 
lawful act by unlawful means. The objects designed by the President — the 
removal of Stanton and the appointment of Thomas ad mferim — were lawful 
aot^, and hence any conspiracy based on these facts mast fall. And no unpre- 
judiced man can say that the proof shows any purpose on the part of the Presi- 
dent to use force in the. removal of Mr. Stanton. The evidence throughout dis- 
proves any such charge. The ninth article fails to charge any offence whatever. 
It alleges that the President declared to General Emory that in his opinion a 
certain law, passed in 1867, taking away some of his prerogatives as command- 
er-iu' chief, is an unconstitutional law. A great many people besides the Presi- 
dent entertain the same opinion. The right of private judgment has been pun- 
ished in some countries, and some even have suffered in the United States for 
this alleged offence, but the precedents are very bad, and should not be followed. 
He who follows them far in this country will follow them to his own destruction. 

It is not charged that the President violated this law, although he thought it 
nnconstitntional. But it is said that he expressed this simple opinion to Emory 
"to induce said Emory, in his official capacity as commander of the department 
of Washington, to violate the provisions of said act," &c. It is not pretended 
that Emory was influenced by the President's opinions. The President gave 
him no order to violate it, nor did he insinuate that he would like to have him 
do 80. 

And had he so ordered, I presume that Emory would not have grati£(id him 
by obedience, for he seems to have had a different opinion, and maintained 
it with great zeal and confidence against his commander-in-chief. 

The truth is that after the unfortunate misunderstanding between the Presi- 
dent and Greneral Grant, and after the proceeding in reference to the removal 
of Stanton, the President learned through the Secretary of the Navy that some 
fcXtraoT^inary movements of military officers in the district were being made, to 
be followed in all probability by some unauthorized and dangerous disposition 
of troops. To show that the President contemplated no violence in the premises, 
it is safficient to say that when he removed Stanton he had not seen Emory, 
and knew that General Grant was inimical to him. He seems not to have known 
a word about troops in the district. He did not know how many were here or 
what troops they were. He had not consulted a single officer, and seems not to 
have known but that all the troops had been sent away or others bronght in. 
Being informed of these movements, and no doubt fearing that he himself might 
be violently seized by military power and dragged from the Executive Mansion, 
be sent for the commander of the district to ascertain what was going on. The 
ioterview resulted in a conversation clearly indicating the fears of the President, 
and on these fears is based this article of impeachment. It will not likely 
receive a respectable vote, and I dismiss it for the consideration of those who 
find in it more than I have found. 

The tenth article arraigns the President for making grossly abusive and inde- 
cent speeches for the purposes ** of setting aside the rightful authority and 
powers of Congress," and to bring Congress into " disgrace, ridicule, hatred, 
contempt, and reproach." After setting out the language of some of the speeches 
in the form of specifications, the article concludes as follows, to wit : 

Which said utterances, declaratioDS, threats, and harangues, highly censurable in any, 
are pecaliariy indecent and unbecoming in the Chief Magistrate of the United States, by 
means whereof said Andrew Johnson has bronght the high office of the President of the 
United States into contempt, ridicule, and diserace, to the j^eat scandal of all good citizens, 
whereby said Andrew Johnson, President of the United States, did commit, and was then 
and there guilty of a high misdemeanor in office. 

In my judgment these speeches are highly censurable. They were, perhapsi 
20 I P— VoL ill • 
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made to brinp: contempt and ridicule on Congress as charged, but if so made 
they failed of their object. Indeed it is specially charged that they failed. It 
is alleged that the President intended to disgrace Congress, but succeeded only 
in disgracing " the office of President." Whatever else may be said of the 
President's intentions, or the result of his conduct on the occasions alluded to, it 
may he perhaps safely assumed that he succeeded in bringing ridicule and con- 
tempt, if not disgrace, upon himself. Congress survived the attack. Indeed, 
the speeches greatly assisted the friends of Congress io carrying the election 
which immediately followed. If this be a political or partisan trial we should 
thank the President for these disgraceful harangues, for in a party point of 
view he and his policy were greatly damaged by them. I am inclined to think 
that the office of President suiOPered more than Congress. But that office will 
survive the humiliation of these speeches. 

They are not q^cial papers. They did not emanate from Mr. Johnson aa 
President, but from Mr. Johnson as a stump speaker. In his latter capacity 
he forgot th« dignity of his office. In fact, he seems to have left the office 
behind him and turned himself loose as a private citizen, to bandy epithets 
svith that great people from whom he had sprung and with whom he longed 
for a short revel even before the expiration of his tei*m. 

I perceive much for criticism, and, indeed, for censure, in these speeches, but 
I cannot for a moment think they contain the elements of crime for which the 
President may rightfully be impeached. 

The Constitution provides that Congress " shall make no law abridging the 
freedom of speech or of the press." The President, like other persons, is pro- 
tected under this clause. He, too, had the right to make foolish speeches. I 
do not now say that there is no limit to the enjoyment of this right, or that it 
might not be so much abused by a President as to demand his impeachment 
and removal from office. But in this case the offence is certainly not of so 
heinous a character as to demand punishment in the absence of a law defining 
the right and j)roviding specific penalties, and sdso in the face of a const^tutionsd 
provision declaring that the freedom of speech cannot be abridged by law. 

I have examined these ten articles as though the offences were formally and 
sufficiently charged. I have taken no technical exception, but have considered 
the indictment as good on its face. I look more to substance than to form in 
this proceeding. No rules of pleading are prescribed for our government, and 
if I could find an offence charged, however inartificially presented, I should 
deem it my duty to disregard the mere defects of form. But we cannot go 
outside of the charges presented. If one offence is charged we cannot convict 
of another. If the President corruptly pardoned a convicted criminal, we can- 
not pronounce him guilty of that act on an indictment for removing Stanton. 
If he usurped power in appointing military governors in the southern States, 
and violated all law in ordering them paid for their services from the public 
funds, we cannot pronounce him guilty thereof on a presentment charging that 
he made a maudlin or disgraceful speech at St. Louis. 

If I were disposed to criticise severely the emptiness and insufficiency of 
these articles, I might refer to the language of honorable Thaddens Stevens, in 
the House of Bepresentatives, on the 3d day of March last, after they had been 
adopted, and at the time when he offered for the consideration of that body the 
eleventh article. Referring to these ten articles, he said, (advocating the eleventh 
article :) 

^ I will, therefore, read it and call it one and a half, as, in my judgment, it is the ^ist and 
vital portion of this whole prosecution. I wish this to be particularly noticed, for I intend 
to offer it as an amendment. I wish gentlemen to examine and see that this charge is 
nowhere contained in any of the^articles reported, and unless it be inserted there can be bo 
trial upon it ; and if there be shrewd lawyers, as I know there will be, and cavilling judges, 
and, without this article, they do not acquit him, they are g^reener than I was iu any case 
I ever«undertook before the court of quarter sessions. 
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I now come to the eleventh article. It is the onlj one upon which I have 
ever entertained eerioas donbts, and I will therefore set it out in full. It is as 
follows : 

Art. 11. That said Andrew Johnflon, President of the United States, unmindful of the 
high duties of his office, and of his oath of office, and in disregard of the Consticutioa and 
laws of the United States, did heretofore, to wit, on the 18th day of August, A. D. 16G6, 
at the city of Washington, and the District of Columbia, by public speech, declare and 
affirm, in substance, that the thirty-ninth Congress of the Uniteo States was not a Congress 
of the United States authorized by the Constitution to exercise legislative power under the 
same, but, on the contrary was a Congress of only part of the States, thereby denying, 
and intending to deny, that the legislation of said Congress was valid or obligatory upon 
him, -the said Andrew Johnson, except in so far as he saw fit to approve the same, and 
also thereby denying, and intending to deny, the power of the said thirty-ninth Congress 
to propose amendments .to the Constitution of the United States ; and, in pursuance 
of said declaration, the said Andrew Johnson, President of the United States, afterward, 
to wit, on the 21st day of February, A. D., 186S, at the city of Washington, in the District 
of Columbia, did, unlawfully, and in disregard of the requirements of the Constitution, that 
he should take care that the laws be faithfully executed, attempt to prevent the execution 
of an act entitled ** An act regulating the tenure of certain civil offices,*' passed March 2, 
1867, by unlawfully devising and contriving, and attempting to devise ana contrive meaus 
by which he should prevent Edwin M. Stanton from forthwith resuming the functions of 
toe office of Secretary for the Department of War, notwithstanding the refusal of the Senate 
to concur in the suspension theretofore made by ' said Andrew Johnson of said Edwin 
H. Stanton from said office of Secretarv for the Department of War; and also by further 
nnlawfuUy devising and contiiving, ana attempting to devise and contrive, meaus, then 
and there, to prevent the execution of an act entitled ** An act making appropriations for the 
support of the army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1868, and for oth^ purposes,'* 
approved March 2, 1867 ; and also to prevent the'execution of an act entitlJu ** An act to 
provide for the more efficient government of the rebel States,*' passed March 2, 1867, whereby 
the said Andrew Johnson, President of the United States, did then, to wit, on the 21 st 
day of February, A. D. 1868, at the city of Washington, commit, and was guilty of, a high 
misdemeanor in office. 

The great difficulty presented to my mind in connection with this article is 
to ascertain what it really charges. It will be observed that one thing is dis- 
tinctly charged, and that is, that the President, in August, 1866, declared and 
affirmed, not in words, but " in substance," that " the thirty -ninth Congress was 
not a Congress of the United States, authorized by the Constitution to exercise 
legislative power tinder the same, but, on the contrary, was a Congress of only 
part of the States, thereby denying and intending to deny that the legislation 
of said Congress was valid or obligatory on him," &c. The article then pro- 
ceeds to declare that " in pursuance of said declaration " the President did three 
certain things, to wit : 

1. He attempted to prevent the execution of the tenure-of-office act " by un- 
lawfully devising and contriving, and attempting to devise and contrive means 
by which he should prevent Edwin M. Stanton from forthwith resuming the func- 
tions of the office of Secretary for the Department of War, notwithstanding the 
refusal of the Senate to concur in the suspension," &c. 

2. And, also, " by further unlawfully devising and contriving, and attempting 
to devise and contrive, means, then and there, to prevent the execution " of the 
army appropriation act, of 1867, requiring that all military orders by the Presi- 
dent to inferior officers be countersigned by General Grant. And, also, 

3. •* To prevent the execution " of the act of March 2, 1867, for the govern- 
ment and reconstruction of the rebel States ; whereby it is charged that the 
President "did then, to wit, on the 2 1st day of February, A. D. 1868, at the 
c!ty of Washington, commit, and was guilty of, a high misdemeanor in office." 

It will be seen the article winds up with charging one single offence, and that 
offence is said to have been committed on the 21st day of February, 1868. 

This produces confusion. One would suppose on first reading the Indictment, 
that the body of the offence consisted in the declaration of the President that 
t|)e thirty-ninth Congress was not a lawful Congress. But that hypothesis is 
shaken when we reflect that this declaration appears to have been made on the 
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18th of August, 1866. And again, if this declaration of the President be the 
real offence, and the enumerated instances of resistance to the laws passed by 
Cpngress be merely the proofs or evidences showing the President's disregard or 
contempt of its legislation, the article must fail, for two reasons : first, the crimi- 
nal words charged are not supported by the evidence; and second, if the 
words were proved as laid, no mere words, declaration, or opinion, in reference 
to the cgnstitutional character of Congress or the validity of its laws can be 
tortured into a high crime or misdemeanor. Such an expression is not now 
known as a crime under any statute, and no statute can make it a crime, for the 
reason, as already stated, that the Constitution forbids it. 

If, then, there be an offence charged in the article, it must consist in the alle- 
gation that the President devised ways and means to prevent the execution of 
certain acts of Congress. 

By carefully examining the evidence, it will be found that no testimony was 
offered to show that the President attempted to prevent the execution of the recon- 
struction act, except a telegram to Governor Jenkins, which telegram was sent 
long before the passage of the reconstruction act, and could have had no refer- 
ence to it whatever. It will also be seen that the only evidence adduced to show 
resistance to the army appropriation bill is that of General Emory. It is the 
same offered in support of the ninth article. Instead of proving tKe charge it 
actually 'disproves it. Hence, nothing is now left in the eleventh article except 
the allegation that the President attempted to prevent Mr. Stanton from resum- 
ing his dutfis as Secretary of War after the Senate had refused to concur in his 
Fuspension. It is true that the President, in a letter addressed to General Grant, 
on the 10th of February, 1868, admits that he had expressed to Grant a wish 
that he would either hold the office and contest Stanton's nght to it in the courts, 
or that he (Grant) would suiTender it to the President in time to fill it with 
another name. On first impression it appeared to me that this charge was estab- 
lished by the President's own admission, and that, being established, it was an 
offence under the civil-tenure act ; and so believing, I had at one time partially 
come to the conclusion to vote for this one single charge in all the 11 articles; 
but, upon a more careful examination and comparison of views with fellow- 
senators, I became satisfied that the article failed to charge any offence. 

In the first place, admitting the charge alleged to be fully proved, neither the 
civil-tenure act nor any other law declared it a crime or misdemeanor, llie 
civil- tenure act declares a removal or an appointment made contrary to its pro- 
visions a misdemeanor, but it does not make penal an effort to keep out of 
^ office one who, for the time being, stands legally suspended. 

2. The charge itself is wholly unproved. By examining the President's 
letter, in which appears the admission, it will be seen that no attempt, nor even 
a declaration of intention, was made by the President to prevent Stanton from 
resuming the War Office after the Senate had passed on the suspension. Indeed,' 
if seViators will reflect, they will remember tnat the Senate acted on this ques- 
tion late at night, and Stanton entered the War Department early the next 
morning, and tnat in the mean time there was no interview between the Presi- 
dent and General Grant. The only offence, therefore, consists in a mere decla- 
ration, or the expression of a wish, by the President made long before the 
Senate acted on Stanton's suspension, and while it is admitted that he was 
legally out of the office. Grant, it seems, partially consented to this request of 
the President, but no act was done either by the President or by General Grant 
to carry out this expressed wish. ^-^-^^^^ 

3. It will be observed that the President's request to Grant was in th^ 
native, and it was a mere request. The President did not ask him to ^ 
Stanton out. He asked him either to contest Stanton's right in the courts • 
to surrender the office back to liim. Grant at first promised to do so. If, thjj 
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the President devised ways and means to do an unlawful act, Grant must be 
implicated with him, and nobody pretends that such is the case. 

4. Even if it appear that the President did all that can be charged on the 
subject, that is, if he had resolved, and even endeavored by act, to keep Stan- 
ton out of the War Office, after the action of the Senate, it does not follow that 
be committed even an improper, much less an unlawful act. In my view of 
the subject, he had a perfect right to suspend Mr. Stanton under thq second 
section of the tenure- of-office act, and if the Senate found against the suspen- 
sion, he had an equal right under the act of 1789 to remove him from office 
absolutely. Having, therefore, full and complete authority to do all that the 
charge c^n possibly include, I cannot, on further reflection, consent that this arti- 
cle contains matter upon which an impeachment may be properly predicated^ 

If any further reason were needed for voting against this article, it might be 
found in the fact that there is absent from the proof all pretence of a corrupt or 
wicked design in this request of the President. The only evidence adduced is 
bis own admission, and when the whole letter is taken together it appears that 
the President was of the opinion that Stanton was already permanently removed, 
and he designed only to test that question before the courts. 

I might extend this examination to much greater length. But the intelligent 
reader of thb trial will look to the charges and the evidence for himself. I 
kave not attempted to elaborate any point. I have simply endeavored to pre- 
sent some of the leading points which influence my judgment in voting against 
this prosecution. I do not say that the President is void of offence. I have 
not said even that he ought not to be impeached and removed from office. But 
I have said, and I now repeat it with emphasis, that in my judgment a cool and 
deliberate future will not fail to look with amazement on this extraordinary pro- 
ceeding as it is now presented to us, and the legal and discriminating minds of 
the world would visit with deserved condemnation a judgment of conviction on 
any one of the articles now pending. I have taken up too much time already, 
and hence I forbear to alluae to the political aspects of the question. We are 
told that the people clamor for the ^President's conviction. It may be so. But 
I cannot believe that one-tbird of the people of this country would, as jurors, 
convict the President on these articles. If they clamor for conviction it is on 
account of other matters and for other offences than these. Suppose, however, 
I am mistaken, and that nine-tenths of the people desire his removal, is that a 
reason why we should surrender our convictions of duty ? We have been sworn 
to examine this case from a legal and not a party point of view. If this were 
a vote whether Johnson should be elected President, or whether, being in, he is 
a fit person for the exalted office, our position might be relieved of much embar- 
rassment. The question is simply one of guilt under the charges as presented 
by the House, and I cannot, injustice to the laws of the land, injustice to the 
country or to my own sense of right, render any other response to the several 
articles than a verdict of " not guilty." 



Opinion of Mr. Senator Patterson, of New Hampshire, 

We have been brought to a new illustration and test of our institutions. The 
responsibility of the Chief Magistrate to the people and their power to remove 
him from his place, if faithless and treacherous to bis high trusts, are on trial 
in the Senate. If before civil order is restored and the animosities of war 
allayed the temper of forty millions of people shall be self-controlled ; if the 
currents of business are uninterrupted and society discharges its ordinary func- 
tions without disorder, as the case passes to its final issue of conviction or acquit- 
tal, it will not only prove the capacity of the people for self-government but 
will reassure the strength and stability of the republic. It will be a triumph of 
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populnr institutions which must unsettle the foundations of arbitrary power mA 
iiapten the estaMiehment of free govemifaents. 

The first of the articles exhibited by the House of Representatives against 
the President of the United States charges a violation of the Constitution of the 
United States and of an act regulating the tenure of certain civil offices, passed 
March 2, 1867, in the issuance of ''an order, in writing, for the removal of 
Edwin M. Stanton from the office of Secretary for the Department of War.'* 

It is alleged that this was done contrary to the provisions of the Constitution 
and with the intent to violate the act above namea, and was, therefore, a high 
misdemeanor, for which he should be removed from office. 

First, was it a violation of the Constitution 1 

An unlimited power of removal from office cannot, I thiuk, belong to the 
President by force of the Constitution. There certainly is no word in that 
instrument which confers any such authority directly. It says " the executive 
power shall be vested in a President of the United States of America," but 
that power is limited by the letter of the Constitution and by djrpct grants of 
power to other departments of tlie government. If the Executive possesses the 
right of removal in the case of officers appointed by the co- ordinate actipn of 
himself and the Senate it must be by implication. 

The Cgnstitutution says the President " shall nominate, and, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, appoint," &c. Now, the right to remove 
cannot be drawn from the right to nominate, and, if it comes from the right to 
appoint, then it exists conjointly in the President and Senate. 

There is an •objection to this doctrine, however, more ftindamental. We can- 
not by inference lodge in the President a power which would enable him to 
destroy another power vestod expressly in the legislative branch of the gov- 
ernment. The Constitution co-ordinates the Senate with the President in the 
appointment of the higher officials. Hamilton, in speaking of this, says : 

It would be an excellent check upon a spirit of favoritism in the President, and would tend 
ffreatly to prevent the appointment of unfit characters from State prejudice, from family con- 
nection, from personal attachment, or i'rom a view to popularity. In addition to this, it 
would be an efficacious source of stability in the administration. 

But it will be readily seen that if the President has the right to remove and 
make ad interim appointments at pleasure, the co-ordinate function of the Senate 
in appointments may become a nullity and the purpose of the Constitution be 
defeated. It destroys at one blow this great safeguard against usurpation and 
maladministration in the Executive. 

Without delaying to discuss this subject further, I simply say that, to my 
mind, a natural interpretation of the Constitution would give the appointing and 
removing power to the same parties. 

But the acts of 1789 and 1795 gave a legislative construction adverse to this 
view, and, whether these acts are repealed or not, if it can be shown that the 
President violated no Into in the removal of Mr. Stanton, it would be clearly 
unjust to impeach him for having conformed to a legislative construction of the 
Constitution, unquestioned for fifty years, against the views and wishes of the 
majority of Congress. So heavy h judgment should not fall upon the Chief 
Magistrate for having followed an exposition of the fiidamental law, authorized 
by solemn enactment and supported by some of the ablest among the earliest 
statesmen of the republic. 

The second allegation in the article is a violation of law in the removal of 
Mr. Stanton. 

The respondent urges a threefold defence against this charge : ^ 

1st. That the non-execution of the act of March 2, 1867, " regulating the 
tenure 5f .certain civil offices," was not a breach of executive trusts, as ^^^e Uw 
WM unconstitutional and void. W 

2d. That a denial of the validity of the act and an intentional disregaiji of 
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its provisiODS in order to bring the statute into court and t(M3t its constitutionalitj 
is not an impeachable offence. 

3d. That the language of the statute does not include Mr. Stanton, and hence 
his removal was no violation of law. 

Whether the President had or had not a constitutional right to remove at 
pleasure officers confirmed by the Senate was the theme of the great debate in 
1789 upon the establishment of the State Department. It was purely a ques- 
tion of interpretation, and was argued upon both sides by lawyers of unsur- 
passed ability. Even the great statesmen who had been master spirits in the 
constitutional convention, and whose genius had passed largely into the frame- 
work of the government, entered the lists and battled earnestly on either side. 
When the Constitution was before the State conventions for adoption the Feder- 
alist expressly denied this right to the Executive, but the Congress of 1789 
reversed that interpretation which had received the popular approval by a close 
vote of 34 to 20 in the House and by the casting vote of the Vice President in 
the Senate. .It is believed that the character of Washington, then Chief Magis- 
trate, largely influenced the result, and statesmen as patriotic and enlightened 
as any who took part in the deliberations of the first Congress have since dep- 
recated a construction which they believe a hazardous and unwarranted change 
of the Constitution. 

In 1835, a committee of Congress, composed of such men as Calhoun, Web- 
ster, and Benton, reported a bill designed to limit the abuse of executive patron- 
age, and requiring the President in all cases of removal to state the reasons 
thereof. In the xlebate. Mr. Clay spoke as follows : 

It is legislative aathority which creates the office, defines its duties, and may prescribe its 
duration. I speak, of course, of offices not created by tiie Constitution, but the law. The 
office coming into existence by the will of Congress, the same will may provide how and in 
what manner the office and officer shall cease to exist. It may direct the conditions on which 
he shall hold the office, and when and how he shall be dismissed. 

It would be unreasonable to contend that, although Congress, in pursuance of the publip 
good, brings the office and the officer into being, and assigns their purposes, yet the President 
has a control over the officer which Congress cannot reach and regulate. ♦ " •• » The 

{>recedent of 1789 was established in the House of Representatives against the opinion of a 
arge and able minority, and in the 8enate by the casting vote of the Vice-President, John 
Adanos. It is impossible to read the debate which it occasioned without being impressed with 
the conviction that the just confidence reposed in the Father of his Country, then at the 
head of the government, had great, if not decisive influence in establishing it. It has never, 
prior to the commencement of the present administration, been submitted to the process of 
review. * * * * No one can carefully examine the debate in the House of Representa- 
tives in 1789 without being struck with the superiority of the argument on the side of the 
minority, and the unsatisfactory nature of that of the majority. 

The language of Mr. Webster was not less explicit or emphatic : 

I think, then, sir, that the power of appointment naturally and necessarily includes the 
power of removal, where no limitation is expressed, nor any tenure but that at will declared. 
The power of appointment being <y>nferred on the President and Senate, I think the- power 
of removal went along with it, and should have been regarded as a part of it and exercised 
by the same hands. 1 think the legislature jiossesses the power of regulating the condition, 
duration, qualification, and tenure of office m all' cases where the Constitution has made no 
express provision on the subject. I am, therefore, of opinion that it is competent for Congress 
to decide by law, as one qualification of the tenure of office, that the incumbent shall remain 
in place till the President shall remove him, for reasons to be stated to the Sena'te. And I 
am of opinion that this qualification, mild and gentle as it is, will have some effect in arrest- 
ing the evils which beset the progress of the government and seriously threaten its future 
prosperity. # # • # # » • 

After considering the question again and again within the last six years, I am willing: to 
say that, in my deliberate judgment, the original decision was wrong. I cannot but think # 
that those who denied the power of 17d9 had the best of the argument. It appears to me, 
after thorough and repeated and conscientious examination, that an erroneous interpretation 
was given to the Constitution in this respect by the decision of the first Congra^^ * * 

I have the clearest conviction that they (the convention) looked to no other mode of dis- 
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placing an officer than l^ impeachment or the regular appointment of another person to the 
same place. 

I believe it to be within the jnst power of Congress to reverse the decision of 1789, and I 
mean to hold mjself at liberty to act hereafter upon that question as the safety of the gov 
emment and of the Constitution may require. 

Mr. Calhoun and Mr. Ewing were equally poeife^e in their advocacy of the 
bill, and Marshall, Kent, and Story seem to have Entertained Bimilar views iu 
respect to the onginal intent of the Constitution. 

But there has been a conflict of legislative constructions as well as of indi- 
vidual opinions upon this subject. Subsequent Congresses have claimed and 
exercised, without the obstruction of an executive veto, tl^e power to regulate 
the tenure of office, both civil and military. 

A law of February 25, J 863, provides that the Comptroller of the Currency 
" shall hold his office for the term of five years unless so<mer removed by the 
President by and with the advice and consfnt of the Senate V 

By section five of an act of July 13, 1866, it is provided that— ^ 

No officer in the military or naval service shall, in time of peace, 6« dismused from $emce 
except upon and in purswmce of the sentence of a eonrt-martialf to that effect or in commuta- 
. tion thereof. • 

These are late acts, but they are only instances of other similar acts scattered 
through our statutes, whose validity has never been questioned. There U, 
therefore, no decision of the Supreme Court or settled precedent of legislatioa 
which can bar the right of Congress to regulate by law both appointments to 
and removals from office. Never until now, so far as I knqw, has the right 
been questioned. Whatever dififerences of opinion legislators may have enter- 
tained in respect to the original grant of power, all have acquiesced in the exer- 
cise of legislative authority over the tenure of office. 

Hence the claim of the President of a judicial right to settle ex cathedra 
the constitutionality of a law upon this subject is inadmissible and subversive 
cff the powers and independence of a co-ordinate branch of the government. In 
a clear case of a legislative usurpation of his constitutional prerogatives, such as 
would occur irt an effort to destroy his veto or pardoning power, he raiglit be 
justified in treating the act as a nullity, but not when Congress moves in the 
path of authoritative precedenrs, and where, at most, only a doubt can be raised 
against its onginal right of jurisdiction. 

At an earlier period I apprehend suck a claim would not have been advanced. 
Civil war naturally tends to concentrate power in the chief who administers it. 
, Forces and resources must be at his disposal. Defeat waits upon the com- 
mander who is hampered by the forms and delays of law. His authority is 
nothing if not supreme. The laws of war are swift and absolute, and can recog- 
nize no personal rights, no claims of Magna Charta. Active warfare necessa- 
rily encroaches upon the domain of legislation, and familiarizes the Executive 
with a use of authority hazardous in a time of peace. 

Power once possessed is soon felt to be aright, and is yielded with reluctance. 
Our experience has added another example to the long record of history. The 
President's defence denies the supremacy of law, and is more dangerous to the 
government than the alleged crime which has brought him to the bar of the 
Senate. If he can determine the validity of law, the Supreme Court is an 
empty mockery. No act can pass his veto, and all legislation may be subverted 
at pleasure. The right to substitute the judgment of the ruler for the judg- 
ment of the people, and to override their laws by his will, is absolutism. If 
the plea is good, it is a valid defence for unlimited usurpation. 

The plea of the President that he removed Mr. Stanton for the purpose of 
securingil decision of the court upon the constitutionality of the law is equally 
untenable as a ground of defence. It is inconsistent with the answer which he 
made by his counetl, that he effected the removal in the exercise of an execa- 
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tive power of which Congress could not deprive him, *' because satisfied that 
be could not allow the said Stanton to continue to hold the office of Secretary 
of the Department of War without hazard of the public interests." It is irre- 
concilable with the further answer that, ** in his capacity of President of the 
United States," he '' did form the opinion that the case of the said Stanton and 
his tenure of office were not affected by the first section of the last-named act/' 
referring thereby to the tenure* of-office act. 

But, passing over the contradictory nature of this defence, we submit that th^ 
evidence shows an anxious and persistent effort to get possession of the War 
Office, and not a purpose to have the law adjudicated. If to test the law had 
been his desire, he s^puld have sued out a writ of *'quo warranto** on the refusal 
of Stanton to obey his order of removal. Instead of that, he not only endeav- 
ored to keep him out of office by an unworthy trick when we had annulled his 
suspension, but issued a letter of absolute removal in the face of Congress after 
it had rejected his judicial opinion of the constitutionality of the law, and had 
passed it by a two-thirds vote over his veto. After it had reaffirmed the validity 
of its action and the invalidity of his on this very subject, and assuming that 
the removal had been effected, he issued a letter of authority to fill the vacancy. 
To crown the effrontery he nominates General Schofield to the vacant Secretary- 
ship, while urging upon the Senate his acquittal on the ground that the removal 
was not effected, but only attempted. Thus duplicity is made the proof of inno- 
cence. Having put ^he case into a condition in which he could not sue out a 
writ of quo warranto^ I deny that he can honestly plead a desire to test the law. 
He knew full well if Stanton was not in the law he could not test it by Lis 
removal. 

This defence is clearly an afterthought. Having recognized the validity of 
the law by conforming all commissions to its provisions ; having suspended Mr. 
Stanton and appointed General Grant under it; having notified the Secretary of 
the Treasury of the change, to wit, as follows : 

Sm : In compliance with the requirements of the act entitled " An act to regulate the tenure 
of certain civil offices," you are hereby notified that on the 1 2th instant Hon. Edwin M. 
Stanton was suspended irom his office as Secretary of War, and Greneral U. S. Grant author- 
ized and empowered to act as Secretary of War ad initrvm. — 

and having afterWai*d transmitted a message to the Senate giving the reasons for 
the suspension, as required by the act, he cannot, without criminality, under the 
pretext of seeking a judicial decision, set aside or trample upon the law at the 
point where it baffled his cherished political policy and curbed a career which 
the law -makers believed dangerous to the peace and liberties of the country. If 
regard for the Constitution, and not a desire to get control of the army, had been 
his purpose, why did be not test the law in the first instance when called upon 
to execute it, and when his motive would have been simple and unquestioned ? 
Facts show that it was not the nature but the effect of the law which troubled 
the President. 

The enactment was designed to circumscribe and limit his power, lest he shoiild 
abuse it to the injury of the country, it was effective ; and when it arrested the 
execution of his policy, regardless alike of his oath and the wishes of the nation, 
he defiantly violated the law to remove the man who was a trammel upon his 
will 

The evidence demonstrates a purpose to get possession of the Department of 
War» and disproves the pretence that he was seeking a judicial decision upon 
the constitutionality of the law. 

Finally, was Mr. Stanton's removal a violation of the act entitled "An act 
regulating the tenure of certain civil offices V* 

The purpose of the law was to hold in office men whom the policy 5f Mr. 
Johnson threatened to remove. It is both claimed and denied that the Secretary 
of War who held a commission nnder President Lincoln is protected by the law. 
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The true constmction must be drawn from the letter of the statute itself, and not 
from any confliciing opinions expressed in debate at the time of its passage. 
The first section of the act reads as follows ; 

That every person holding anj ciTil office to which he has heen appointed by and with the . 
advice and consent of the Senate, and every person who shall hereafter be appointed to any 
such office, and shall become duly qualified to act therein, is, and shall be, entitled to bold 
such office until a successor shall have been in like manner appointed and duly qualified, 
except as herein otherwise provided : Provided^ That the Secretaries of State, of the Treasury, 
of War, of the Navy, and of the Interior, the Postmaster Ge'neral, and the Attorney General, 
shall hold their offices respectively for and during the t«rm of the President by whom they 
may have been appointed, and for one month thereafter, subject to removal by and with tlie 
advice and consent of the Senate. 

It will be obserred that the body of the section includes a// perstms who have 
been or who shall be appointed to civil office by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, ** except as herein otherwise provided." 

This last clause which I have quoted was in the bill before the committee of 
conference, who added the provii»o, was appointed, and undoubtedly refers to 
officers mentioned in the fourth section whose term is limited by law. The Sec- 
retaries were not of this number, and the effiict of the proviso which was added 
by the conferees was simply to limit their time to the term of the President 
under whom they served and one month thereafter. 

The meaning of the section clearly is that every civil officer who has been con- 
firmed by the Senate shall hold his office until the Senate shall confirm a suc- 
ce^or, but provides that such officers as hold a term limited by law shall lose 
th^ir office by the expiration of their term without the action of the Senate. 
The only effect of the proviso is to bring the heads of departments into this 
last class of officers whose terms are limited by law. The intent and effect of 
the law is to take the removal of every officer confirmed by the Senate out of 
the pleasure of the President ; and it is a pervei-sion of language to say that the 
proviso places the tenure of the Secretary of War, or of any other Secretary, at 
the option of the President. They are all removable by the confirmation of a 
successor or by the expiration of their term. 

It has been naid that the proviso brings the office of Secretary of War 6ut of 
the body of the section into itself, but that the clause which provides that the 
Secretaries " shall hold their offices respectively for and during the term of the- 
President by whom they may have been appointed, and for one month thereaf- 
ter," excludes Mr. Stanton from it because he was not appointed by Mr. John- 
sou. 

The office could not be taken out of the body of the section unless it was 
first in it, and if there, the Secretary was there also. If, now, the office of Sec- 
retary of War is brought into the proviso, and Mr. Stanton exduded, he is left in 
the section and covered by its provisions. If not there, to what limbo have 
the ^ods assigned him ? 

The conception of a Secretary of War without an office is worthy of a law- 
yer without a brief. The argument is a pure creation, and a miserable fallacy 
at that. The languaj^ of the section is in relation to persons, not offices. It 
says, " every person holding any civil office shall be entitled to hold," &c.; 
'* the Secretaries, &e., shall hold their offices," &;c. The construction of the 
section is simple and unmistakable. There are certain officers referred to in 
the fourth section whose terms are limited by law, and the proviso adds the 
heads of departments to this number, but the terms of the law allow no officer 
to be removed who has been appointed by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, except by the appointment of a successor in the same way. 

The language of the proviso itself is, that the Secretaries are ** subject to 
removal by. and with the advice and consent of the Senate." If, therefore, Mr. 
StaBton is not in the proviso, he is in the body of the section, and the \«w^ was 
violated by his removal. I will not stay to inquire in whose term he was hid- 
ing, for the argument is perfect without it. * \ 
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This is not all. The President violated the second as well as the ^st lec- 
tion of the law. It reads as follows : 

That when any officer appointed as aforesaid, exceptin^i^ jndges of the United States 
courts, shall, during a recess of the Senate, be shown, by evidence satisfactory to the Presi- 
dent, to be guiftu of misconduct in office^ or crime^ or for an^ reason shall become incapable or 
legally diaquulified'to perform its duties, in such ease, and in no other, the President may sus- 
pend such officer, &c. 

If, now, the President can suspend an officer daring the recess only, and that, 
for the reasons specified in the la^ and no others can he remove him outright 
daring the session of the Senatf, and when he is free from all the legal dis- 
qualifications enumerated in the act ? 

The act further provides, in respect to a suspension, that — 
If the Senate shall concur in such suspension, and advise and coasent to the removal of 
such officer, they shall so certify to the President, who may thereupon remove such officer. 
But if the Senate shall refuse, to concur in such suspension, such officer so suspended shall 
forthwith resume the functions of his office, dtc. 

The Senate refused to concur in the suspension of Mr. Stanton, refused to 
advise and consent to his removal, hut the President removed him in defiance of 
the letter of the act and of the will of the Senate. No amount of geuius for 
legal sophistries can torture that act of the President into anything less than a 
wilful violation of law. This simple statement of the case, without argument, 
is sufficient to command the approval of every mind. 

Counsel must have forgotten that the Senate, acting under the solemnity of 
an oath, had repeatedly decided that the law applied to Mr. Stanton. On the 
12th of December the Senate, remembering that the " tenure-of-office act" was 
passed expressly to protect officers whose retention was thought indispensable 
to the public service against an abuse of executive power, and moved by the 
eloquent and powerful appeal of the senator from Maine, refused their assent to 
the removal of Mr. Stanton, which they had no right to do, or even act upon at 
all, unless he was covered by the law of March 2, 1867. 

Again, on the 21st of February, when the President, failing in his attempt to 
prevent the return of the Secretary by the use of General Grant, informed this 
body of his absolute dismissal, it was resolved by the Senate — 

That under the Constitution and laws of the United States the President has no power to 
" remove the Secretary of War and to designate any othfer officer to perform the duties of that 
office ad interim. 

With such action upon our records we have a right to assume that argument 
upon this is foi'eclosed, and that senators who took part with the majority in 
those transactions will sustain the construction which they helped to establish, 
and upon which the conduct of the Secretary is haded. 

We are brought next to consider the charges as stated in the second and third 
articles. It is alleged that the appointment of Lorenzo Thomas as Secretdrv of 
War " ad interim " was a high misdemeanor, being made without law, and in 
violation of both law and the Constitution. The provision of the Constitution 
is, that — 

The President shall have power to fill up all vacancies that may happen [not such as he 
may make] during the recess of the Senate, by granting commissions which shall expire at 
the end of their next session. 

This certainly does not cnnfer the right to make " ad interim" appointments 
dnring the session of the Senate, but, by necessary inference, denies it, by 
expressly granting the power for the recess only. Hence, to fill a vacancy in 
this way, while the Senate is in session and ready to provide for any emergency, 
is, in the absence of positive law authorizing it, a clear violation of the Consti- 
tution. The guilt was in this case enhanced by an attempt to fill an office which 
the respondent himself claims has never been vacated. 

But the President is equally unfortunate in his appeal to law. The a^ of* 
1789 makes no provision for " ad interim** appointmencs. That of May 2, 1792, 
authorizes temporary appointments in case of death, absence; or sickness, but 
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DOt for vacancies created by removal. That of February 13, 1795, allows the 
Presid&t to appoint for six months, " in case of vacancy, whereby the Secre- 
taries or any officer in any of the departments cannot perform the duties of his 
office:' 

The construction of this act 10 somewhat obscure and doubtful. It applies 
to such vacancies of office as are occasioned by the inability of the officer to 
** perform the duties of his office " An officer removed cannot perform the 
duties of his office, it is true, but the natural iraplicati(m of the language runs 
pari passu with that of 1792, confining it to such vacancies as occur from death, 
absence, or sickness. But if we give it the broadest application, and cover all 
vacancies, the limitation of six months placed upon the temporary appointments 
which it authorizes is designed clearly to cover the interim between the ses- 
sions of Congress, and recognizes the hitherto unbroken practice of the Execu- 
tive to create and fill vacancies only during the recess of the Senate. I conclude, 
therefore, it was not designed to authorize by this act an appointment like that 
of General Thomas. 

The act of February 20, 1863, fails equally to provide for this case. 

But even if these statutes by a proper constructiou covered the action of the 
President, he cannot use them, for they have been swept 'away by the tenure- 
of-office act, and he is remitted to its provisions alone, which explicitly pro- 
hibited any such appointment. 

If the 1st and 2d sections take from him, as I have argued, the right to 
remove Stanton, then there was no vacancy, and the appointment of Thomas 
was made *' contrary to the provisions of this act," and was by the 6th section 
of the same a high misdemeanor. 

It has been urged that the last clause of the 3d section empowers the Presi- 
dent to make such an appointment, but an examination of tlie section shows 
this to be a perversion. It simply provides that in case the Senate shall fail to 
fill a vacancy which has occurred by death or resignation during the recess of 
the same, such officers as may 6y law exercise suck powers and duties shall exer- 
cise all the powers and duties belonging to such office so vacant, but that "such 
office shall remain in abevance without any salary, fees, or emoluments attached 
thereto, until the same shall be filled by appointment thereto by and witJi the 
advice and consent of the Senate.** 

Greneral Thomas was not so appointed. The law cannot possibly be stretched 
to cover and justify his case. 

Equally fallacious is the interpretation which has been given to the eighth 
section. This simply makes it the duty of the President to notify the Secretary 
of the Treasury whenever he shall have " designated, authorized, of employed 
any person to perform the duties of any office" temporarily vacated, as desig- 
nated* in the third article. 

This is the whole extent of its meaning, and it cannot be so tortured as to 
authorize ?a "a^ interim** appointment, made during the session of the Senate. 

I conclude, therefore, that the President, having violated the act of March 2, 
1S67, as alleged in the first, second, and third articles, is guilty of a- high mis- 
demeanor. 

Of the fourth, sixth, seventh, and ninth articles, I need not speak, as the trial 
failed entirely, to my apprehension, in establishing the allegations therein se t 
forth by any substantial proof. No satisfactory evidence was presented to my 
mind of a conspiracy, as alleged in either of the articles. In this I think the 
House entirely failed to make goodt their charges. 

The fifth article charges that the President conspired with Lorenzo Thomas 

and others to '* prevent and hinder the execution of an act entitled ' An act 

regulating the tenure of certain civil offices,' and in pursuance of said con- 

•spiracy did unlawfully attempt to prevent Edwin M Stanton" from holding 

the office of Secretary of War. That there was an understanding between 
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the President and Thomas that the latter was to be subetituted for Stanton in 
the office of Secretary of War, in disregard of the act of March 2, 1867, is 
clear, but that there was any concert to use force to bring it about does not 
appear from the evidence. 

The eighth article charges upon Andrew Johnson a high misdemeanor, in that 
he issued a letter of authority to Lorenzo Thomas, transferring to him the office 
of Secretary for the Department of War, in violation of law, when there was no 
vacancy in said office, and wlien the Senate was in session, with intent unlaw- 
fully to control the disbursements of the moneys appropriated for the military 
service and for the Department of War. 

I have already given my opinion upon the issuance of the letter to Thomas 
in what I have said in respect to the second and third articles. That a control 
of the money appropriated for the military service and the Department of War 
was a principal motive for securing the place of Mr. Stanton is self evident ; for 
without it the office could not he administered, and would be a vain and useless 
Bhadow of power. I do not see that this article adds anything new ; for the 
gravamen of the charge is involved in the third article. The final judgment 
upon this must be the same as upon that. 

The facts alleged in the tenth article are known and read of all men, and are 
not denied by the respondent. That the speeches referred to in this article 
were " slanderous harangues," showing not only a want of culture, but the entire 
al)3ence of good sense, good taste, or good temper, nobody can deny. But in' 
view of the liberty of speech which our laws authorize, in view of the culpable 
license of speech which is practiced and allowed in other branches of the 
government, I doubt if we can at present make low and scurrilous speeches a 
ground of impeachment. I say this in sorrow, and not in any spirit of pallia- 
tion ; for the speeches referred to in the charges were infamous and blasphemous, 
and could not have been uttered by any man worthy to hold the exalted posi- 
tion of Chief Ma^strate of an intelligent and virtuous people. Personal decency 
should be deemed essential to high official responsibility in this republic, but it 
must be secured by a public sentiment which shall exact virtue rather thfin 
availability in those whom it advances to the great trusts of society. When we 
reflect how essential to national welfare and human progress is that liberty of 
speech which we have inherited, and how readily a restriction upon its abuse 
may turn to an abuse upon its restriction, we hesitate to inflict a merited penalty 
upon this prominent offender. We deem it safer l 



Bear those ills we have 
Than fly to others that we know not of. 

There are four distinct allegations in the eleventh article. The first relates 
to the President's misrepresentations of Congress in public speech, and. has 
already been reviewed in considering the tenth article. 

The second charges a violation of " an act regulating tlie tenure of certain 
civil offices," by unlawfully devising and contriving, and attempting to devise 
and contrive, means to prevent Mr. Stanton from resuming his office of Secre- 
tary of War after the Senate had refused to concur in his suspension. This is 
a charge not mentioned in any preceding article and its proof is unequivocal and 
satisfactory. 

The attempt was made through General Grant, and the President's letter of 
reproof to that distinguished citizen for defeating his wicked purpose by refusing 
to participate with him in a premeditated breach of law and contempt of the 
Senate, is the impregnable demonstration of the allegation. The following is 
the language of his letter : 

You had found in our first conference " that the President was desirous of keopingf Mr. 
Stanton out of office, whether suetained in the suspension or not.** You knew what reasons 
had indnced the President to ask from you a promise ; you also knew tliat in case your 
views of duty did not accord with his own convictions it was his pivpose to fill your place 
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by another appointment. Even ignoring the existence of a positive understanding between 
UH, these couclusions were plainly deducible from our various conversations. It is certain, 
however, that even under tnese circumstances you did not offer to return the place to my 

r)88ession, but, according to your own statement, placed yourself in a position where, could 
have anticipated your action. I would have been compelled to ask of you, as I was com- 
pelled to ask of your predecessor in the War Department, a letter of resignatioUf or else to 
resort to the moie disagreeable expedient of suspending you by a successor. 

The third and fourth 'allegations of this artiqle do not seem to have received 
that attention which their importance would justify. The evidence upon the 
records by which they are supported is very slight. I have been the ro.ore 
surprised at this inasmuch as the last sets forth that the President attempted to 
prevent the execution of the act entitled **An act to provide for the more effi- 
cient government of the rehel States." This I have deemed the primum mobile 
which has impelled the entire policy of the Executive. 

Tliis has been the motive of all our exceptional legislation ; this has prolonged 
and multiplied our sessions ; this has distracted business, and protracted the 
unrest of society, and this will be the crowning infamy of an administration 
inaugurated by assassination. All these wilful violations of law have drawn 
their inspiration from this fell intent. If they had been only technical and 
inadvertent lapses, or had resulted from misapprehension, they might be par- 
doned, but being specimens from a flagrant catalogue of persistent law-breaking, 
public safety demands a resort to constitutional remedies. 

. There may be wise and patriotic men who fear lest conviction should impr^s 
a habit of instability upon our institutions and unsettle the foundations of 
society. No statesman should be censured for a prudent forecast, but he should 
not hesitate to use the means which the experience of ages has shown to be 
essential safeguards of popular rights. The English ministry retire with every 
defeat, and these frequent changes of administration strengthen rather than 
weaken the government. -4 people careless and not over-jealous of their rights 
are in danger of overthrow. History teaches that great wars enhance the pow- 
ers of the Executive at the expense of popular rights, and that powers once 
exercised are likely to be held as an inalienable prerogative. We are no excep- 
tion to the rule. With us, the temptation of the Chief Magistrate to overstep 
his authority is even greater than in governments where executive power is 
less limited. It is difficult for a ruler who has used for years without wrong 
the unlimited powers of war to restrict himself at once, on the return of peace, 
to the narrow limits then essential to the security of popular rights. 

Abriaham Lincoln in a few instances transcendea the ordinary exercise of 
executive authority, and we legalized it as a military necessity. Four years of 
laborious, patriotic, suffering life, devoted to a rescue of the liberties and integ 
• rity of the republic, were the pledges he gave that he would not usurp or abuse 
his power for the gratification of either revenge or ambition. Andrew Johnson 
has no such excuse and can give no such security when he oversteps his consti- 
tutional limits and sets aside law. 

There have been no "public considerations of a high character" to justify 
his high-handed usurpation of power. There was nothing in the personal char- 
acter and nothing in the official conduct of this distinguished minister of war, 
who, more than tke great French minister, may be said to have *' organized 
victory," which could give the shadow of a pretext for his suspension or remo- 
val. His offence was that at the expense of personal comfort he fulfilled the 
purpose of Congress and checked, if he did not baffie, the effort of the Executive 
to arrest the legal and peaceful reorganization of the South. His obedience Ao 
the spirit and letter of our laws " constrained " the President to " cause hitn/to 
surrender the office." "^J 

If the President is convicted he suffers for a violation of law : if acqniti 
Mr. Stanton suffers for obedience to the law. Back of the acts for which 
former is on trial lie the three years of malignant obstruction of law and p 
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order pouriDg a wicked intent into the allegations of this indictment. Back of 
this attempted removal of Mr. Stanton lies the splendid record of the great 
Secretary, which will hereafter thread your history like a path of gold. Who 
shall fall in the final issue, he who obeys or he who defies yoar legislation ? 

If conviction may impress instability upon our institutions, acquittal may 
destroy the original adjustment and balance of their powers and hasten their 
overthrow. The lessons of history warn us rather against the indulgencb than 
the arrest of arbitrary power. 

When power flows back into the hands of the people it only returns to its 
original and rightful source ; but when it passes up into the hands of a usurper, 
the reign of despotism is inaugurated. History has been a perpetual struggle 
between popular rights and personal ambition, and experience shows that we 
do not utter empty words when we say that. •* vigilance is the price of liberty." 

As a member ofi;he House of Representatives, I votQd under the obligations 
of an oath for the act of March 2, 1867, with a clear understanding that it 
protected Mr. Stanton as Secretary of War against removal at pleasure by the 
President ; and now, when he is brought to our bar, to be tried for the consum- 
mation of that act, I but discharge a solemn duty, from which I cannot escape, 
when, as a senator, I pronounce Andrew Johnson guilty of a violation of that law. 



Opixion of Mr. Senator Trumbull. 

To do impartial justice in all things appertaining to the present trial, according 
to the Constitution and laws, is the duty imposed on each senator by the posi- 
tion he hold^ and the oath he has taken, aud he who falters in the discharge of 
that duty, either from personal or party considerations, is unworthy his position, 
and merits the scorn and contempt of all just men. 

The question to be decided is not whether Andrew Johnson is a proper per- 
son to fill the presidential officer nor whether it is fit that he should remain in 
it, nor, indeed, whether he has violated the Constitution and laws in other 
respects than thos6 alleged against him. As well might any other 54 persons 
take upon themselves by violence to rid the country of Andrew Johnson, because 
they believe him a bad man, as to call upon 54 senators, in violation of their 
sworn duty, to convict and depose him for any other causes than those alleged in 
the articles of impeachment. As well might any citizen take the law into his 
own hands, and become its executioner, as to ask the senators to convict out- 
side of the case made. To sanction such a principle would be destructive of 
all law and all liberty worth the name, since liberty unregulated by law is but 
another name for anarchy. 

Unfit for President as the people may regard Andrew Johnson, and much as 

they may desire his removal, in^ legal and constitutional way, all save the 

unprincipled and depraved woul Arand with infamy and contempt the name of 

, any senator who should violate his sworn convictions of duty to accomplish such 

a result 

Keeping in view the principles by which, as honest men, we are to be guided, 
let us inquire what the case is. 

The first article charges Andrew Johnson, President of the United States, with 
unlawfully issuing an order, while the Senate was in session, and without its advice 
and consent, with the intent to remove Edwin M. Stanton fronvthe office of Secre- 
tary for the Department of War, contrary to th.e Constitution and the " act regu- 
lating the tenure of certain civil offices," passed March 2, 1867. It will be observed 
that this article does not charge a removal of the Secretary, but only an intent 
to remove, which is not made an offence by the tenure-of-office act or any other 
statute ; but, treating it as if the President's order had been obeyed, and an 
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actual removal had ^ken place, would such removal, had it been consummatedi 
have been a violation of the Constitution irrespective of the tenure-of-office act 1 
The question of the power to remove from oflSice arose in 1789, in the first Con- 
gress which assembled under the Constitution, and, except as to offices whose 
tenure was fixed by that instrument, was then recognized as belonging: to the 
President ; but whether as a constitutional right, or one which the Congress 
might confor. was h ft an open question. Under this recognition by the Con- 
gress of 1789, every President, from that day till 1867, had exercised this power 
of removal, and its exercise during all that time had been acquiesced in by the 
other departments of the goveniment, both legislative and judicial. Nor was 
this power of removal by the President exercised only in the recess of the 
Senate, as some have supposed, but it- was frequently exercised when the Senate 
was in session, and without its consent. 

Indeed, there is not an instance on record prior to the passage of the tenure- 
of- office act in which the consent of the Senate had been invoked "Simply for the 
removal of an officer. It is appointments to, and not removah from, office that 
the Constitution requires to be made by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. It is true that an appointment to an office, when the appointee become* 
duly qualified, authorizes him to oust the prior incumbent, if there be one, and 
in that way effects his removal; but this is a different thing from a simple 
removal. The Constitution makes no distinction between the power of the 
President to remove during the recess and the sessions of the Senate, nor has 
there been any in practice. The elder Adams, on the 12th of December, 1800^ 
the Senate having been in session from the 17th of November preceding, in a 
communication to Timothy Pickering used this language: " You are hereby 
discharged from any further sei-vice as Secretary of State." Here was a posi- 
tive dismissal of a cabinet officer by the President while the Senate was in 
session, and without its consent. It is no answer to say that Presid<*nt Adams 
the same day nominated John Marshall to be Secretary of State in place of 
" Timothy Pickering, removed." 

The nomination of a person for an office does* not, and never did, effect the 
removal of an incumbent. And such incumbent, unless renioved by a distinct 
order, holds on till the nominee is confirmed and qualified. The Senate might 
never have given its advice and consent to the appointment of John Marshall, 
and did not in fact do so until the following day. The removal of Pickering 
was complete before Marshall was nominated to the Senate, as the message 
nominating him shows. But whether this was so or not, we all know that a 
person in office is never removed by the mere nomination of a successor. 

Thomas Eastin, navy agent at Pensacola, was removed from office by Presi* 
dent Van Buren on the 19th of December, 1840. while the Senate was in session, 
and the office the same day placed temporarily in charge of Dudley Walker, 
and it was not till the 5th of January following that George Johnson was, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Sei^te, appointed navy agent to suc- 
ceed Eastin. 

June 20, 1864, and while the Senate was in session. President Lincoln 
removed Isaac Henderson, navy agent at New York, an officer appointed by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, and placed the office in chai^ 
temporarily of Paymaster John D. Gibson. 

Isaac V. Fowler, postmaster at New York, Samuel F. Marks, postmaster at 
New Orleans, and Mitchell Steever, postmaster at Milwaukee, all of whom had 
previously been appointed by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
were severally removed by the President during the sessions of the Senate in 
1860 and 1861, the offices placed temporarily in charge of special agents, and 
it was not till some time after the removals that nominations were made to fill 
the vacancies. 

Other cases during other administrations might be referred to, but theto an 
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safficient to show that removals from office by the President during the session 
of the Senate have been no unusual thing in the history of the government. 

Of the power of Congress to define the tenure of the offices it establishes and 
make them determinable either at the wiU of the President alone, of the Presi- 
dent and Senate together, or at the expiration* of a fixed period, I entertain no 
doubt. The Constitution is silent on the subject of removals except by impeach- 
ment, which it must be admitted only applies to removals for crimes and mis- 
demeanors ; and if the Constitution admits of removals in no other way, then 
a person once in office woujd hold for life unless impeached, a construction 
which all would admit to be inadmissible under our form of government. 
The right of removal must, then, exist somewhere. The iret Congress, in the 
creation of the Department of War, in 1789, recognized it as existing in the 
President, by providing that the chief clerk should perform the duties of the 
principal officer, called a Secretary, *' whenever the said principal officer shall be 
removed from office by the President of the United States, or in any other 
case of vacancy." Under this act the power of the President to remove the 
Secretary of War, either during the recess or session of the Senate, is mani- 
fest. The law makes no distinction in that respect, and whether it was an 
inherent power belonging to the President, under the Constitution as President, 
or was derived from the statute creating the office, is not material so far as 
relates to the power of the President to remove that officer. 

This continued to be the law until the passage of the tenure-of -office fust, 
March 2, 1867 ; and had the President issued the order for the removal of the 
Secretary of War prior to the passage of that act, it would hardly be contended 
by any one that, in so doing, he violated any law constitution«J or statutory. 
The act of March 2, 1867, was passed to correct the previous practice, and 
had there been no such practice there would have been no occasion for such a 
law. Did that act, constitutional and valid as it is believed to be, change the 
law 80 far as it related to a Secretary then in office, by virtue of an appoint- 
ment made by a former President during a presidential term which ended March 
4, 1865 ? 

The language of the first section of the act is : 

That every person boldiDe any civil office to which he has been appointed by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, and everv person who shall hereafter be appointed to 
aoy such office, and shall become duly qnaUfiea to act therein, is and shall be entitled to hold 
such office until a saccessor shall have been in like manner appointed and duly qualified, 
except as herein otherwise provided : Provided, That the Secretaries of State, of the Treas- 
ury, of War, of the Navy, and of the Interior, the Postmaster Greneral, and the Attorney 
General, shall hold their offices respectively for and duriug the term of the President by whom 
they may have been appointed, and one month thereafter, subject to removal by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. 

Mr. Lincoln, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, appointed Mr. 
Stanton Secretary of War on the 15th of January, 1862, and commissioned Him 
to hold the office " during the pleaeure of the President of the United States for 
the time being." He was never reappointed, either by Mr. Lincoln after his 
re-election, or by Mr. Johnson since Mr. Lincoln's death. The continuance of 
Mr. Stanton in office by Mr. Lincoln after his second term commenced, and by 
Mr. Johnson after Mr. Lincoln's death, cannot be construed as a reappointment 
during that term, because the word " appointed'' in the tenure-of-office act must 
be construed to mean a legal appointtn^nt, which could only be made by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. The term of the President by whom 
Mr. Stanton was appointed, and the ope month thereafter, expired nearly two 
years before the passage of the tenure-of-office act. It will not do to say that 
because Mr. Lincoln was elected for a second term that therefore the term of the 
President by whom Mr. Stanton was appointed has not expired. The fact that 
Mr. Lincoln was his own successor in 1865 did not make the two terms one any 
more than if any other person had succeeded him, and were he now alive the 
21 I p— Vol. iii 
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preBidential term during which he appointed Mr. Stanton would long since have 
expired. But Mr. Lincoln, in fact, deceased soon after his second term com- 
menced, and was succeeded hy the Vice President, elected for the same term, on 
whom the office of President was by the Constitution devolved. 

It has been argued that this 'is Mr. Lincoln's term. If this be so, it is his 
second term, and not the term during which Mr. Stanton was appointed ; but if 
this be Mr. Lincoln's and not Mr. Johnson's term, when will the " term of the 
President" by whom Mr. Browning and the other cabinet officer appointed 
since Mr. Lincoln's death expire ] Mr. Lincoln never appointed them, and if 
they are to hold ** during the term of the President by whom they were appointed 
and for one month thereafter" they hold indefinitely, because, according to this 
theory, Mr. Johnson, the President by whom they were appointed, never had a 
term, and we have the anomaly of a person on whom the office of President is 
* devolved, and who is impeached as President, and whom the Senate is- asked to 
convict as President, who has no term of office. The clause of the Constitution 
which declares that the President " shall hold his office during the term of four 
years" does not mean that the person holding the office shall not die, resign, or 
be removed during that period, but to fix a term or limit during which he may. 
but beyond which he cannot, hold the office. If he die, resign, or be removed 
in the mean time, manifestly the term, so far as he is concerned, has come to an 
end. The term of the presidential office is four years, but the Constitution 
expressly provides that different persons may fill the office during that period, 
and in popular language it is called the term of the person who happens for the 
time being to be in the office. It is just as impossible for Mr. Stanton to now 
sprve as Secretary of War for the term of the President by whom he was 
appointed as it is for Mr. Lincoln to serve out the second term for which he was 
elected. Both the presidential term of the President who appointed Mr. Stan- 
ton and the person who made the appointment have passed away, never to 
return ; but the presidential office remains, filled, however, by another person, 
and not Mr. Lincoln. 

It being apparent that so much of the proviso to the first section of the tenure- 
of-civil- office act of March 2, 18C7, as authorizes the Secretary of War to hold 
the office for and during the term of the President by whom he was appointed 
is inapplicable to the case of Mr. Stanton, by what tenure did he hold the ofiice 
on the 2l8t of February last, when the President issued the order for his^removal ? 

Originally appointed to hold office during the pleasure of the President for 
the time beings and, as has already been shown, removable at the will of the 
President, according to the act of 1789, there would seem to be no escape from 
the conclusion that the President had the right to issue the order for his removal. 
It has, however, been insisted that if the proviso which secures to the Secreta- 
ries the right to hold their respective offices during the term of the President by 
whom they may have been appointed and for one month thereafter does not 
embrace Mr. Stanton, because Mr. Johnson did not appoint him, that then, as a 
civil officer, he is within the body of the first section of the act and entitled to 
hold his office until by and with the advice and consent of the Senate a succes- 
sor shall have been appointed and duly qualified. Not so ; for the reason that 
the body of the first section can have no reference to the tenure of an office 
expressly excepted from it by the words " except as herein otherwise provided," 
and the provision which follows, fixing a different tenure for the Secretary of 
War. Can any one doubt that the law was intended to make, and does make 
a distinction between the tenure of office given to the Secretaries and that given 
to other civil officers ? How, then, can it be said that the tenures are the same, 
or the same as to any particular Secretaries ? 

The meaning of the section is not different from what it tirould be if instead 
of the words, " every person holding any civil office," there had been inserted 
the words marshal, district attorney, postmaster, and so on, enumeratuig and 
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fixing the tenure of all other civil officers except the Secretaries ; and then had 
proceeded to enumerate the different Secretaries and fix for them a different ten- 
ure from that given to the other enumerated officers. Had the section been thus 
written, would any one think, in case a particular Secretary for some personal 
reason was unable to avail himself of the benefit of the law securing to Secreta- 
ries a certain tenure of office, that he would therefore have the right to the ben- 
efit of the law in which Secretaries were not mentioned, securing to marshals 
and- others a different tenure of office ? The object of an exception or proviso in 
a statute is to limit or take something out of the body of the act, and is usually 
resorted to for convenience, as a briefer mode of declaring the object than to enu- 
merate everything embraced in the general terms of the act, and then provide 
for the excepted matter. The fact that the terms of the proviso which fix the 
tenure of office of all Secretaries are such that a particular Secretary, for reasons 
personal to himself, cannot take advantage of them, does not operate to take from 
the proviso the office of a Secretary, and the tenure attached to it, and transfer 
them to the body of the section which provides a tenure for holding office from 
which the office of Secretary is expressly excepted. 

The meaning of the first section will he still more apparent by supposing a 
case involving the same principle but wholly disconnected with the one under 
consideration. Suppose Congress were to-day, May — , 1868, to pass an act 
declaring that "two terms of the district court in every judicial district of the 
United States shall be held during the year 1868, commencing on the first Mon- 
day of June and November, except as herein otherwise provided ; provided, 
that two terms of the district court in each of the judicial districts in the State 
of New York shall be held during the year 1868, commencing on the first Mon- 
day of April and September :" manifestly it would at this time be as impossi- 
ble to comply with so much of the proviso as requires a court to be held in the 
New York districts in April, 1868, as it now is for Mr. Stanton to serve out the 
term of the President by whom he was appointed, which ended March 4, 1865. 

Would that circumstance take the provision for the New York districts out of 
the proviso, and because, by the body of the act, two terms are required to be 
held in every judicial district* in the United States on the first Monday of June 
and November, authorize the holding of courts in the New York districts at 
those periods ? It is believed that no judge would for a moment think of giv- 
ing such a construction to such an act ; and yet this is precisely the construc- 
.tion of an act believed to be analogous in principle which must be resorted to to 
bring Mr. Stanton within the body of the first section of the tenure-of-office act. 

Laying out of view what was said at the time of the passage of the tenure-of- 
office act, as to its not interfering with Mr. Johnson's right to remove the Secre- 
taries appointed by his predecessor, and the unreasonableness of a construction 
of the act which would secure them in office longer than the Secretaries he had 
himself appointed, and fasten them for life on all future Presidents, unless the 
Senate consented to the appointment of successors, the conclusion seems inevi- 
table, from the terms of the tenure of office act itself, that the President's right 
to remove Mr. Stanton, the Secretary of War appointed by his predecessor, is 
not affected by it, and that, having the authority to remove that officer under 
the act of 1789, he did not violate either the Constitution or any statute in issu- 
ing the order for that purpose. But even if a different construction could be 
put upon the law, I could never consent to convict the Chief Magistrate of a 
great people of a high misdemeanor and remove him from office for a miscon- 
struction of what must be admitted to be a doubtful statute, and particularly 
when the misconstruction was the same put upon it by the authors of the law at 
the time of its passage. 

The second article charges that the President, in violation of the Constitution, 
and contrary to the tenure-of-office act, and with intent to violate the same, issued 
to Lorenzo Thomas a letter of authority empowering him to act as Secretary of 
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War ad interiyn, there being no vacancy in the oflSce of Secretary of War. There 
18 nothing in the tcnm-e-of-office act, or any other statute, prohibiting the issuing 
of such a letter, much less making it a crime or misdemeanor. The nK>8t that 
can be said is that it was issued without authority of law. 

The Senate is required to pass judgment upon each article separately, and each 
must stand or fall by itself. There is no allegation in this article of any design 
or attempt to use the letter of authority, or that any harm came from it ; and 
any senator might well hesitate to find the President guilty of a high nii^de- 
meanor for simply issuing such a letter, although issued without authority of 
law. The proof, however, shows that the letter was issued by the PresiJ^it in 
connection with the order for the removal of Mr. Stanton, which, as has already 
been shown, was a valid order. The question, then, arises whether the President 
was guilty of a high misdemeanor in issuing to the Adjutant General of tlie 
army a letter authorizing him, in view of the contemplated vacancy, temporarily 
to discharge the duties of Secretary of War. 

Several statutes have been passed providing for the temporary discharge of 
the duties of an office by some other person in case of a vacancy, or when the 
officer himself is unable to perform them. The first was the eighth section -of 
the act of May 8, 1792, and is as follows: 
That in case of tho death, absence from the seat of goverDment, or sickness of the Secre- 



tary of State, Secretary of the Treasury, or of the Secretary of the Department of War, or 

" * ' ' the said d ' 

t pcrfornr 
for the President of the Unitea States, in case he shall think it necessary, to anthorize any 



of any other officer of eitlier of the said departments whose appointment is not in tbe head 
thereof, whereby they cannot perform the duties of their respectK'e offices, it shall be lawful 



person or persons, at his discretion, to perform the duties of thb said respective offices until a 
successor be appointed, or until such absence or inability by sickness snail cease. 

The second act, passed February 13, 1795, declares : 

That in case of vacancy in the office of Secretary of State, Secretary of the Treasury, or 
of the Secretary of the Department of War, or of any officer of either of the said departments 
whose i^pointment is not in the bead thereof, whereby they cannot perform the dnties of 
their said respective offices, it shall be lawful for the President of the United States, in case 
he shall think it necessary, to authorize any person or persons, at his discretion, to perform 
the duties of the paid respective offices, until a successor be appointed or such vacancy be 
filled : Provided^ That no one vacancy shall be supplied in manner aforesaid for a longer term 
than six months. 

Neither of these acts provided for vacancies in the Navy, Interior or Port 
Office Department Mr. Lincoln, in 1863, called attention to this defect in a 
special message, as follows : 
To the Senate and House of Representatives : 



I submit to Congress the expediency of extending to other departments of the j^vemment 
e authority conferred on the President by the eighth section of the act of the tith of Mar, 
1792, to appoint a person to temporarily discharge the duties of Secretary of State, of the 



Treasury, and the Secretary of War, in case of the death, absence from the scat of govern 
ment, or sickness of cither of those officers. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
'"ITashixgton, Januarys, 1863. 

February 20, 1863, Congress passed a third act on this subject, which declares : 

In the case of the death, resignation, absence from the scat of government, or sickness of 
the head of any executive department of tho government, or of any officer of either of the 
said departments whose appointment is not in the head thereof, whereby they cannot perfonn 
' the duties of their respective offices, it shall be lawful for the President of the United States, 
in case he shall think it necessary, to authorize the head of any other executive department, 
or other officer in either of said departments whose appointment is vested in the President, 
at his discretion, to perform the duties of the said respective offices until a successor be 
appointed, or until such absence or disability by sickness shall cease : Provided^ That no one 
vacancy shall be supplied in manner aforesaid for a longer term than six months. 

These statutes contain all the legislation of Congress on the subject to which 
they relate. It has been insisted that, inasmuch as under the act of 1863 the 
President had no authority to designate any other person to perform the dotiefl 
of Secretary of War than an oflSicer in that or some of the other execatiye 
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departments, and then in case of vacancy to sapply such only as are occasioned 
by death or resignation, his designation of the Adjutant General of the army to 
sapply temporarily a vacancy occasioned by removal was without authority. 
If the act of 1863 repealed the act of 1795 this would doubtless be so ; but if 
it did not repeal it, then the President clearly had the right, under that act, 
which provided for the temporary discharge of the duties of the Secretary of 
War in any vacancy by any person, to authorize General Thomas temporarily 
to discharge those duties. The law of 1863, embracii)g, as it does, all tlie 
departments, and containing provisions from both the previous statutes, may, 
however, be construed to embrace the whole subject on which it treats, and 
operate as a repeal of all prior laws on the same subject. It must, however, be 
admitted that it is by no means clear that the act of 1863 does repeal so much 
of the act of 1795 as authorizes the President to provide for the temporary dis- 
charge of the duties of an office from which an incumbent has been removed, or 
whose term of office has expired by limitation before the regular appointment 
of a successor. 

It has been argued that the tenure-of-office act of March 2, 1867, repealed 
both the act of 1795 and that of 1863, authorizing the temporary sup- 
plying of vacancies in the departments. This is an entire mbapprehension. 
The eighth section of the tenure-of-office act recognizes that authority by making 
it the dutj^ of the President, when such designations are made, to notify the 
Secretary of the Treasury thereof; and if any one of the Secretaries were to 
die or resign to-morrow the authority of the President to detail an officer in one 
of the departments to temporarily perform the duties of the vacant office, under 
the act of 1863, would be unquestioned. This would not bo the appointment 
of an officer while the Senate was in session without its consent, but simply 
directing a person already in office to discharge temporarily, in no one case 
exceeding six months, the duties of another office not then filled. 

It is the issuing of a letter of authority in respect to a removal, appointment, 
or employment " contrary to the provisions^* of the tenure-of-office act that is 
made a high misdemeanor. As the order for the removal of Mr. Stanton has 
already been shown not to have been " contrary to the provisions of this act/' 
any letter of authority in regard to it is not forbidden by the sixth section 
thereof. 

Admitting, however, that there was no statute in existence expressly author- 
izing the President to designate the Adjutant General of the army temporarily 
to discharge the duties of the office of Secretary of War, made vacant by removal, 
till a successor, whose nomination was proposed the next day, could be con- 
firmed, does it follow that he was guilty of a high misdemeanor in making such 
temporary designation when there was no law making it a penal offence or 
prohibiting it? Prior to 1863, as Mr. Lincoln's message shows, there was no 
law authorizing these temporary designations in any other, than the three 
Departments of State, Treasury, and War ; and yet President Lincoln himself, 
on the 22d of September, 1862, prior to any law authorizing it, issued the 
following letter of authority, appointing a Postmaster General ad interim : 

I hereby appoint St. John B. L. Skinner, now acting* First Assistant Postmaster General, 
'to bo acting Postmaster General ad interim^ in place of Hon. Montgomery Blair, now tem- 
porarily absent. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

Wasfangton, September 22, 1862. 

To provide for temporary disabilities or vacancies iif the Navy Department, 
and for which no law at the time existed. President Jackson, during his admin- 
istration, made ten different designations or appointments of Secretaries of the 
Navy ad interim. Similar ad interim designations in the Navy Department 
were made by Presidents Van Buren, Harrison, Tyler, Polk, Filmore, and 
others ; and these appointments were made indiscriminately during the sessions 
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of the Senate as well as during its recess. As no law authorizing them existed 
at the time these ad interim appointments were made in the Navy and Post 
Office Departments, it must he admitted that they were made without authority 
of law ; and yet who then thought, or would now think, of impeaching for 
high crimes and misdemeanors the Presidents who made them? President 
Buchanan, in a communication to the Senate, made January 15, 1861, on the 
suhject of ad interim appointments, used this language : 

Vacancies may occur ^t any time in the most important offices which cannot he imme- 
diately and permanently filled in a manner satisfactory to the appointing power. It was 
wise to make a provision which would enable the President to avoid a total suspension of 
business in the interval, and equally wise so to limit the executive discretion as to prevent 
any serious abuse of it. This is what the framers of the act of 1795 did, and neither the 
policy nor the constitutional validity of their law has been questioned for 65 years. 

The practice of making such appointments, whether iu a vacation or during the session of 
Congress, has been constantly followed during every administration from the earliest period 
of the government, and its perfect lawfulness nas never, to my knowledge, been questioned 
or denied. Without going back further than the year 1829, and without taking into the 
calculation any but the chief officers of the several departments, it will bo found that provis- 
ional appointments to fill vacancies were made to the number of 179 from the commencement 
of General Jackson^s administration to the close of General Pierce's. This number would 
probably be greatly increased if all the cases which occurred in the subordinate offices and 
bureaus were added to the count. Some of them were made while the Senate was in session; 
some which were made in vacation were continued in force long after the Senate assembled. 
Sometimes the temporary officer was the commissioned head of another department, some- 
times a subordinate in the same department. Sometimes the affairs of the Navy Department 
have been directed ad interim by a commodore, and those of the War Department by a 
general. 

Importance is sought to be given to the passage by the Seriate, before the 
impeachment articles were found by the House of Representatives, of the fol- 
lowing resolution : 

Resolved by the Senate of the United StatcSf That under the Constitution and laws of the 
United States the President has no power to remove the Secretary of War and designate 
any other officer to perform the duties of that office ad interim — 

as if senators sitting as a court on the trial of the President for high crimes and 
misdemeanors would feel bound or influenced in any degree by a resolution 
introduced and hastily passed before an adjournment on the very day the orders 
to Stanton and Thomas were issued. Let him who would be governed by such 
considerations in passing on the guilt or innocence of the accused, and not by 
the. law and the facts aa they have been developed on the trial, shelter himself 
under such a resolution. I am surtf no honest man could. It is known, how- 
ever, that the resolution coupled the two things, the removal of the Secretary 
of War and the designation of an officer ad intmmy together, so that those who 
believed either without authority were compelled to voie for the resolution. 

My understanding at the time was, that the act of 1863 repealed that of 1795 
authorizing the designation of a Secretary of War ad interim in the place of a 
Secretary removed; but I never entertained the opinion that the President had 
not power to remove the Secretary of War appointed by Mr. Lincoln during his 
first term. Believing the act of 1795 to have been repealed, I was bound to 
vote that the President had no power under the law to designate a Secretary of 
War ad interim to fill a vacancy caused by removal, just as I would feel bound 
to vote for a^ resolution that neither President Jackson nor any of his successors 
had the power, under the law, to designate ad interim Postmasters Greneral or 
Secretaries of the Navy and Interior prior to the act of 1863 ; but it by no means 
follows that they were guilty of high crimes and misdemeanors in making such 
temporary designations. They acte& without the shadow of statutory authority 
in making such appointments. Johnson claims, and not without plausibility, 
that he had authority under the act of 1795 to authorize the Adjutant Genend 
of the ^my to perform temporarily the duties of Secretary of War ; but if that 
act was repealed, even then he simply acted as his predecessors had done with 
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the acquiescence of the nation for forty years before. Considering that the facts 
charged against the Pre^dent in the second article are in no respect contrary to 
any provision of the tenure-of-office act ; that they do not constitute a misde- 
meanor, and are not forbidden by any statute ; that it is a matter of grave doubt 
whether so much of the act of 1795 as would expressly authorize the issuing of 
the letter of authority to General Thomas is not in force, and if it is not, that 
President Johnson still had the same authority for issuing it as his predecessors 
had exercised for many years in the Navy, Interior, and Post Office Departments, 
it is impossible for me to hold him guilty of a high misdemeanor under that 
article. To do so would, in my opinion, be to disregard, rather than recognize, 
that impartial justice I am sworn to administer. 

What has been said in regard to the second article applies with equal force 
to the third and eighth articles : there being no proof of an unlawful intent to 
control the disbursements of the moneys appropriated for* the military service, 
as charged in the eighth article. 

Articles four, five, six, and seven, taken together, charge in substance that 
the President conspired with Lorenzo Thomas and other persons with intent, 
by intimidation and threats, to prevent fidwin M. Stanton from holding the 
office of Secretary of War, and by force to seize and possess the property of the 
United States in the Department of War; also that he conspired to do the same 
tbiii;j> s contrary to the tenure-of*office act, without any allegation of force or 
threats. The record contains no sufficient proof of the intimidation, threats, or 
force charged ; and as the President had, in my opinion, th© right to remove 
Mr. Stanton, his order for that purpose, as also that to General Thomas to take 
possassion, both peacefully issued, have, in my judgment, none of the elements 
of a conspiracy about them. 

The ninth article, known as the Emory article, is wholly unsupported by 
evidence. 

The tenth article, relating to the speeches of the President, is substantially 
proven, but the speeches, although discreditable to the high office he holds, do 
not, in my opinion, afford just ground for impeachment. 

So much of the eleventh article as relates to the i^peech of the President made 
August 18, 186C, is disposed of by what has been said on the tenth article. 

The only proof to sustain* the allegation of unlawfully attempting to devise 
means to prevent Edwin M. Stanton from resuming the office of Secretary of 
War is to be found in a letter from the Pi^sident to General Grant, dated Feb- 
ruary 10, 1868, written long after Mr. Stanton had been restored. This letter, 
refen-ing to a controversy between the President and General Grant in regard 
to certain communications, oral and written, which had passed between them, 
shows that it was the President's intent, in case the Senate did not concur in 
Stanton's suspension, to compel him to resort to the courts to regain possession 
of the War Department, with a view of obtaining a judicial decision on the 
validity of the tenureof-office act ; but the intention was never carried out, and 
Stanton took possession by the voluntary surrender of the office by General 
Grant. Was this intent or purpose of the President to obtain a judicial decision 
in the only way then practicable a high misdemeanor? 

It is unnecessary to inquire whether the President would have been justified 
in carrying his intention into effect. It was not done, and his entertaining an 
intention to do it constituted, in my opinion, no offence. There is, however, to 
my mind another conclusive answer to this charge in the eleventh article. The 
President, in my view, had authority to remove Mr. Stanton, and this being so, 
he could by removal at any time have lawfully kept him from again taking 
possession of the office. 

There is no proof to sustain the other charges of this article. In coming to 
the conclusion that the President is not guilty of any of the high crimes and 
misdemeanors with which he stands charged, I have endeavored to be governed 
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by the case made without reference to other acts of his not contained in the 
record, and without giving the least heed to the clam9r of intemperate zealots 
who demand the conviction of Andrew Johnson as a test of party faith, or seek 
to identify with and make responsible for his acts those who from convictions of 
duty feel compelled on the case made to vote for his acquittal. His speeches and 
the general course of his administration have been as distasteful to me as to any 
one, and I should consider it the great calamity of the age if the disloyal ele- 
ment, so often encouraged by his measures, should gain political ascendency. 
K the question was,. Is Andrew Johnson a iit person for President 1 I should 
answer, no ; but it is not a party question, nor upon Andrew Johnson's deeds 
and acts, except so far as they are made to appear in the record, that I am to 
decide. 

Painful as it is to disagree with so many political associates and friends whose 
conscientious convictions have led them to a differ^t result, I must, neverthe- 
less, in the discharge of the high responsibility under which I act, be governed 
by what my reason and judgment tell me is the truth and the justice and the 
law of this case. What law does this record show the President to have violated ? 
Is it the fenure-of-office act 1 I believe in the constitutionality of that act, and 
stand ready to punish its violators ; but neither the removal of that faithful and 
efficient officer, Edwin M. Stanton, which I deeply regret, nor the ad interim 
designation of Lorenzo Thomas, were, as has been shown, forbidden by it. Is 
it the reconstruction acts ? Whatever the facts may be, this record does not 
cont&in a particle of evidence of their violation. Is it the conspiracy act 1 No 
facts are shown to sustain such a charge, and the same maybe said of the charge 
of a violation of the appropriation act of March 2, 1867 ; and these are all the 
laws alleged to have been violated. It is, however, charged that Andrew John- 
son has violated the Constitution. The fact may be so, but where is the evidence 
of it to be found in this record 1 Others may, but I cannot find it. To convict 
and depose the Chief Magistrate of a great nation, when his guilt was not made 
palpable by the record, and for insufficient cause, would be fraught with far 
greater danger to the future of the country than oan arise from leaving Mr. 
Johnson in office for the remaining months of his term, with powers curtailed 
and limited as they have been by recent legislation. 

Once set the example of impeaching a President for what, when the excitement 
of the hour shall have subsided, will be regarded as insufficient causes, as several 
of those now alleged Against the President were decided to be by the House of 
Representatives only a few months since, and no future President will be safe who 
happens to differ with a majority of the House and two-thirds of the Senate on 
any measure deemed by them important, particularly if of a political character. 
Blinded by partisan zeal, with such an example before them, they will not 
scruple to remove out of the way any obstacle to the accomplishment of their 
purposes, and what then becomes of the checks and balances of the Constitution, 
so carefully devised and so vital to its perpetuity ? They are all gone. In view 
of the consequences likely to flow from this day's proceedings, should they 
result in conviction on what my judgment tells me are insufficient charges and 
proofs, I tremble for the future of my country. I cannot be an instrnment to 
produce such a result ; and at the hazard of the ties even of friendship and 
affection, till calmer times shall do justice to my motives, no alternative is left 
me but the inflexible discharge of duty. 



Opinion of Mr. Senator Grimes. 

The President of the United States stands at the bar of the Senate charged 
with the commission of high crimes and misdemeanors. The principal offence 
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ehai^ed against him is embodied in various forms in the first eight articles of 
impeachment. This offence is alleged to consist in a violation of the provisions 
of the first section of an act of Congress entitled ** An act regalating the tenure 
of certain civil offices," approved March 2, 1867, in this, that on &e 21st day 
of February, 1868, the President removed, or attempted to remove, Edwin M. 
Stanton from the office of Secretary for the Department of War, and issued 
a letter of authority to General Lorenzo Thomas as Secretary for the Depart- 
ment of War ad interim. 

The House of Representatives charge in their three first articles that the 
President attempted to remove Mr. Stanton, and that he issued his letter of 
authority to General Thomas with an intent to violate the law of Congress, and 
with the further " intent to violate the Constitution of the United States." The 
President, by his answer, admits that he sought to substitute General Thomas 
for Mr. Stanton at the head of the Department of War ; but insists that he 
had the right to make such substitution under the laws then and now in force, 
and denies that in anything that he has done or attempted to do, he intended 
to violate the laws or the Constitution of the United States. 

To this answer there is a general traverse by the House of Representatives, 
and thereon issue is joined ; of that issue we are the triers, ana have sworn 
that in that capacity we will do " impartial justice according to the Constitution 
and the laws.'' 

It will be perceived that there is nothing involved in the first eight articles of 
impeachment but pure questions of law growing out of the construction of stat- 
utes. Mr. Johnson's guilt or innocence upon those articles depends wholly on 
the fact whether or not he had the power, after the passage of the tenure-of- 
office act of March 2, 1867, to remove Mr. Stanton and issue the letter of 
appointment to General Thomas, and upon the further fact, whether, having no 
such legal authority, he nevertheless attempted to exercise it ** with intent to 
violate the Constitution of the United States." 

Mr. Stanton was appointed Secretary for the Department of War by Mr. 
Lincoln on the 15th day of January, 1862, and has not since been reappointed 
or recommissioned. His commission was issued to continue " for and during 
the pleasure of the President." His appointment was made under the act of 
August 7, 1789, the first two sections of which read as follows : 

There shall be an executive department to be denominated the Department of War ; and 
there shall be a principal officer therein, to be called the Secretary for the Department of 
War, who shall perform and execute such duties as shall from time to time be enjoined on " 
or intrusted to him by the President of the United States, and the said principal officer shall 
conduct the business of the said department in such manner as the President of the United 
States shall from time to time order and instruct. 

There shall be in the said department an inferior officer, to be appointed by said principal 
officer, to be employed therein as he shall deem proper, and to be called the chief clerk of the 
Department of War ; and whenever the said principal officer shall be removed from office by the 
President of the United States, and in any other case of vacancy, shall, during the same, 
have charge of the records, books, &c. 

At the same session of Congress was passed the act of July 27, 1789, creat- 
ing the Department of Foreign Affairs. The first two sections of the two acts 
are precisely similar except in the designations of the two departments. Upon 
the passage of this* last act occurred one of the most memoratle and one of the 
ablest debates that ever took place in Congress. The subject under discussion 
was the tenure of public officers, and especially the tenure by which the Secre- 
taries <5f the executive departments should hold their offices. Without going 
into the particulars of that great debate, it is sufficient to say that the reasons 
assigned by Mr. Madison and his associates in favor of a ** tenure during the 
pleasure of the President " were adopted as the true constitutional theory on 
this subject. That great man, with almost a prophetic anticipation of this case, 
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declared on the 16th June, 1789, in his speech in the House of RepresentativeBy 
of- which he was a member from Virginia, that — 

It is evidentlj the iDtention of tho Constitution that tho first mafpstrate should be respon- 
sible for the executive department. So far, therefore, as we do not make the officers who are 
to aid him in the duties of that department responsible to him, he is not responsible to the 
country. Again, is there no danger that an officer, when he is appointed by the concurrence 
of the Senate and his friends in that body, may choose rather to risk his establishment on 
the favor of that branch than rest it upon the discharge of his duties to the satisfaction of the 
executive branch, which is constitutionally authorized to inspect and control his conduct ? 
And if it should happen that the officers connect themselves with the Senate, they may mutu- 
ally support each other, and for want of efficacy reduce the power of the President to a mere 
vapor, in which case his responsibility would be annihilated, and the expectation of it unjust. 
The high executive officers joined in cabal with the Senate would lay the foundation of dis- 
cord, and end in an assumption of the executive power, only to be removed by a revolution 
of the government. 

It will be observed that it is here contended that it is the Constitution that 
establishes the tenure of office. And in order to put this question beyond future 
cavil, Chief Justice Marshall, in his Life of Washington, volume 2, page 162, 
says : 

After an ardent discussion, which consumed several days, the committee divided, and the 
amendment was negatived bv a majority of 34 to 20. The opinion thus expressed by the 
House of Representatives did not explicitly convey their sense of the Constitution. Indeed, 
the express grant of the power to the President rather implied a right in the legislature to 
give or withhold it at their discretion. To obviate any misunderstanding of the principle 
on which the question has been decided, Mr. Benson moved in the House, when the report 
of the Committee of the Whole was taken up, to amend the second clause in the bill so as 
clearly to imply the power of removal to be solely in the President. He gave notice that if 
he should succeed in this he would move to strike out the words which hw^. been the subject 
of debate. If those words continued, he said, the power of removal by the President might 
hereafter appear to be exercised by virtue of a legislative grant only, and consequently be 
subjected to legislative instability, when ho was well satished in his own mind that it was 
by fair construction fixed in the Constitution. The motion was seconded by Mr. Madison, 
and both amendments were adopted. * 

And Judge Marshall adds : 

As the bill passed into a law it has ever been considered as a full expression of the sense 
of the legislature on this important part of the American Constitution. 

And Chancellor Kent says, when speaking of the action of this Congress, 
many of the members of which had been members of the Convention that framed 
the Constitution, the chiefest among them, perhaps, being Madison, who has 
^ been called the father of that instrument : 

This amounted to a legislative construction of the Constitution, and it. has ever since 
been acquiesced in and acted upon as of decisive authority in the case. It applies equally 
to every other officer of the government appointed bv the President and Senate whose term 
of duration is not specially declared. It is supported by the weighty reason that the subor- 
dinate officers in the executive department ougnt to hold at the pleasure of the head of that 
department, because he is invested generally with the executive authority, and every parti- 
cipation in that authority by the Senate was an exception to a g^eneral principle, and oo^ht 
to be taken strictly. The President is the great responsible officer for the faithfid execution 
of the law, and the power of removal was incidenti^ to that duty, and might often be requisite 
to fuiai it. (1 Kent. Com., 310.) 

Thus the Constitution and the law stood as expounded by the courts, as con- 
strued by commentators and publicists, as acted on by all the Presidents, and 
acquiesced in by all of the Congresses from 1789 until the 2d March, 1867, 
when the tenure-of-office act was passed. The first section of this act reads as 
follows : * ^ 

That every person holding any civil office to which he has been appointed by and with 
the advice ana consent of the Senate, and every person who shall hereafler be appointed to 
any such office, and shall become duly qualified to act therein, is and shall be entitled to 
hold such office until a successor shall have been in a like manner appointed and duly qual- 
ified, except as herein otherwise provided. 
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Then comes wbat is " otherwise provided : " 

Providedy That the Secretaries of State, of the Treasury, of War, of the Navy, and of the 
Interior, the Postmaster General, and the Attorney General shall hold their offices respectively 
for and daring the term of the President hy whom they may have been appointed, and for 
one month thereafter, subject to removal by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

The controversy in this case grows out of the construction of this section. How 
does it affect the act of 1789, and does it change the tenure of office of the Sec- 
retary for the Department of War as established by that act ? To that inquiry 
I propose to address myself. I shall not deny the constitutional validity of the 
act of March 2, 1867. That question is not necessarily in this case. 

The first question presented is, is Mr. Stanton's case within the provisions of 
the tenure-o^office act of March 2, 1867 1 

Certainly it is not within the body of the first section. The tenure which 
that provides for is not the tenure of ani/ secretary. <4/Z secretaries whose tenure 
is regulated by this law at all are to go out of office at the end of the term of 
the President by whom they shall be appointed, and one month thereafter, 
unless sooner removed by the President, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, while all other civil officers are to hold until a successor shall be 
apJ)ointed and duly qualified. The office of Secretary has attached to it one 
tenure ; other civil officers another and different tenure, and no one who holds 
the office of Secretary can, hy force of this law, hold by any other tenure than 
the one which the law specially assigns to that office. The plain intent of the 
proviso to the first section is to prescribe a tenure for the office of Secretary 
different from the tenure fixed for other civil officers. This is known to have 
been done on account of the marked difference between the heads of departments 
and all other officers, which made it desirable and necessary for the public ser- 
vice that the heads of departments should go out of office with the President 
by whom they were appointed. It would, indeed, be a strange result of the law 
if those Secretaries appointed by Mr. Lincoln should hold by the tenure fixed by 
the act for ordinary civil officers, while all the other Secretaries should hold by 
a different tenure ; that those appointed by the present and all future Presidents 
should hold only during the term of the President by whom they may have 
been appointed, while those not appointed by him should hold indefinitely; and 
this under a law which undertakes to. define the tenure of all the Secretaries 
who are to hold their offices under the law. I cannot come to that conclusion. 
My opinion is, that if Mr. Stanton's tenure of office is prescribed by this law at 
all, it is prescribed to him as Secretary of WarJ under and by force of the pro- 
viBO to the first section ; and if his case is not included in that proviso it is not 
included in the law at all. 

It is clear to my mind that the proviso does not include, and was not intended 
to include, Mr. Stanton's case. It is not possible to apply to his case the lan- 
guage of the proviso unless we suppose it to have been intended to legislate him 
out of office ; a conclusion, I consiaer, wholly inadmissible. He was appointed 
by President Ijincoln during his first term of office. He cannot hereafter go 
out of office at the end of the term of the President by whom he was appointed. 
That term was ended before the law was passed. The proviso, therefore, can- 
not have been intended to make a rule for his case ; and it is shown that it was 
not intended. This was plainly declared in debate by the conference committee, 
both in the Senate and in the House of Representatives, when the proviso was 
introduced and its effect explained. The meaning and effect of the proviso were 
then explained and understood to be that the only tenure of the Secretaries 
provided for by this law was a tenure to end with the term of service of the 
President by whom they were appointed, and as this new tenure could not 
include Mr. Stanton's case, it was here explicitly declared that it did not include 
it. • When this subject was under consideration in the House of Representatives 
on the report of the conference committee on the disagreeing votes of the two 
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honses, Mr. Schenck, of Ohio, cbairman of the conference committee on the 
part of the Hoase, said : 

It will be remembered .that by the bill as it passed the Senate it was provided that the 
concfxrrence of the Senate should be required in all removals from office, except In the case 
of thelieads of departments. The House amended the bill of the Senate so as to extend this 
requirement to the heads of departments as well as to their officers. 

The committee of conference have agreed that the Senate shall accept the amendment of 
the House. But inasmuch as this would compel the President to keep around him heads of 
departments untU the end of his term who would hold over to another term^ a compromise was 
made by which a further amendment is added to this portion of the hill^ so that the term of oJfUt 
of the heads of departments sliaU expire with the term of the President wJw appointed tJum, 
allowing these heads of departments one month longer. 

When the bill came to the Senate and was considered on the disagreeing votes 
of the two honses, and Mr. Doolittle, of "Wisconsin, charged that although the 
purpose of the measure was, in his opinion, to force the President against his 
will to retain the Secretaries appointed by Mr. Lincoln, yet that the phraseology 
was such that the bill, if passed, would not accomplish that object, Mr. Sherman, 
of Ohio, who was a member of the conference committee and assisted to frame 
the proviso, said : 

I do not understand the logic of the senator from Wisconsin. He first attributes a jftur- 
pose to the committee of conference which I say is not true. I say that the Senate have not 
legislated with a view to any persons or any President, and therefore he commences by 
asserting what is not true. We do not legislate in order to keep in the Secretary of War, tlie 
Secretary of the Navy, or the Secretary of State. 

Then a conversation arose between the senator from Ohio and another senator, 
and the senator from Ohio continued thus : 

That the Senate had no such purpose is sho^vn by its vote twice to make this exception. 
That this provision does not apply to the present case is shown by the fact that its lan&page 
is so framed as not to apply to the present President. The senator shows that himself, and 
urpues truly that it would not prevent the present President from removing the Secretary of 
"mir, the Secretary of the Navy, and the Secretary of State. And if I supposed that either 
of these gentlemen was so wanting in manhood, in honor, as to hold his place after the politest 
intimation by the President of the United States that his services were no longer needed, I 
certainly, as a senator, would consent to his removal at any time, and so woula we all. 

Did any one here'doubt the correctness of Mr. Sherman's interpretation of the act 
when he declared that it ** would not prevent t/ie present President Jrom removing 
the Secretary/ of War, the Secretary/ of the Navy, and the Secretary of State V 
Was there any dissent from his position] Was there not entire acquiescence 
in it? 

Again said Mr. Sherman : 

In this case the committee of conference — I agreed to it, I confess, with some reluctance — 
came to the conclusion to qualify to some extent the power of removal over a cabinet minister. 
We provide that a cabinet minister shall hold his office not for a fixed term, not until tbe 
Senate shall consent to his removal, hul as long as the power that appoints him holds office. 

But whatever may have been the character of the debates at the time of tbe 
passage of the laW, or whatever may have been the contemporaneous exposition 
of it, I am clearly convinced that the three Secretaries holding over from Mr. 
Lincoln's administration do not fall within its provisions under any fair judicial 
interpretation of the act ; that Mr. Stanton held his office under the act of 1789, 
and under his only commission, issued in 1862, which was at the pleasure of the 
President ; and I am, consequently, constrained to decide that the order for hn 
removal was a lawful order. Any other construction would involve us in the 
absurdity of ostensibly attempting to limit the tenure of all cabinet officers to 
the term of the officer having the power to appoint them, yet giving to three of 
the present cabinet ministers an unlimited tenure ; for, if the construction con- 
tended for by the managers be the correct one, while four of the present cabinet 
officers will go out of office absolutely, and without any action oy the Senate, 
on the 4th of April next, they having been appointed by Mr. Johnson, the three 
cabinet officers appointed by Mr. Lincoln will hold by another and different 
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tenure, and cannot be removed until the incoming President and the SeAate 
shall mutually agree to their removal. . . 

If I have not erred thus far in my judgment, then it fallows that the order 
for the removal of Mr. Stanton was not a violation of the Constitution of the 
United States by reason of its having been issued during the session of the 
Senate. If Mr. Stanton held his office at the pleasure of the President alone 
under the act of 17S9, as I think he did, it necessarily follows that the Presi- 
dent alone could remove him. The Senate had no power in reference to his 
continuance in office. I am wholly unable to perceive, therefore, that the power 
of the President to remove him was affected or qualified by the fact that the 
Senate was in session. 

It has sometimes been put forward, as it was by Mr. Webster in the debate of 
1835, that the usual mode of removal from office by the President during a ses- 
sion of the Senate had been by the nomination of a successor in place of A B, 
removed. This would naturally be so in all cases except the few in which the 
officer could not be allowed, consistently with the public safety, to continue in 
office until his successor should be appointed and qualified and also should refuse 
to resign . Such cases cannot often have occurred. But when they have occurred 
I believe the President has exercised that power which was understood to belong 
to him alone, and which in the statute tenure ot most offices is recognized by 
the acts of Congress creating them to be tKe pleasure of the President of the 
United States. A number of cases of this kind have been put in evidence. I 
do not«find, either in the debates which have been had on the power of removal, 
or in the legislation of Congress on the tenure of offices, any trace of a distinc- 
tion between the power of the President to remove in recess and his power to 
remove during a session of the Senate an officer who held solely by his pleasure 
and I do not see how such a distinction could exist without some positive and 
distinct provision of law to make and define it. I know of no such provision. 
If that was the tenure by which Mr. Stanton held the office of Secretary for 
the Department of War, and I think it was, then I am also of the opinion that 
it was not a violation of the Constitution to remove him during a session of the 
Senate. 

If Mr. Stanton held under the act of 1789, no permission of the President to 
continue in office, no adoption of him as Secretary for the Department of War, 
could change the legal tenure of his office as fixed by law or deprive the Pfesi- 
dent of the power to remove him. 

My opinion on the matter of the first article is not affected by the facts con- 
tained in it, that the President suspended Mr. Stanton and sent notice of the 
suspension to the Senate, and the Senate refused to concur in that suspension. 
In my opinion that action of the President could not and did not change the 
tenure of Mr. Stanton's office, as it subsisted by law at the pleasure of the 
President, or deprive the President of that authority to remove him which neces- 
sarily arose from that tenure of office. 

If the order of the President to Mr. Stanton was a lawful order, as I have 
already said I thought it was, the first question under the second article is whether 
the President did anything unlawful in giving the order to General Thomas to 
perform the duties of Secretary for the Department of War ad interim. 

This was not an appointment to office. It was a temporary designation of a 
person to discharge the duties of an office until the office could be tilled. The 
distinction between such » designation and an appointment to office ie in itself 
clear enough, and has been recognized certainly since the act of February 13, 
1795. Many cases have occurred in which this authority has been exercised. 
The necessity of some such provision of law, in cases of vacancy in offices 
which the Executive cannot instantly fill, must be apparent to every one 
.acquainted with the workings of our government, and I do not suppose that a 
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their advice upon the question, whether I should approve it or not. It was ^ grave questicm 
of constitutional law, in which I would of course relj most upon the opinion of the Attorney 
General and of Mr. Stanton, who had once been Attorney General. Every member of my 
cabinet advised me that the proposed law was unconstitutional. All spoke without doubt or 
reservation, but Mr. Stanton's condemnation of the law was the most elaborate and emphatic 
He refeired to the constitutional provisions, the debates in Confess — especially to the 
speech of Mr. Bnphanan when a senator — to the decisions of the Supreme Court, and to the 
usage from the beginning of the government through every successive administration, all 
concurring to establish the right of removal as vested bjr the Constitution in the President. 
To all these he added the weight of his own deliberate judgment, and advised me that it 
was my duty to defend the power of the President from usurpation and to veto the law. 

The counsel for the respondent not only offered to prove the truth of this 
statement of the President by members of the cabinet, but they tendered in 
addition thereto the proof ** that the duty of preparing a message, setting forth 
the objections to the constitutionality of the bill, was devolved on Mr. Seward 
and Mr. Stanton." They also oflFered to prove : 

That at the meetings of the cabinet, at ^hich Mr. Stanton was present, held while the 
tenure-of-offico bill was before the President for approval, the advice of the cabinet in regaid 
to the same was asked by the President and given by the cabinet ; and thereupon the opes- 
tion whether Mr. Stanton and the other Secretaries who had received their appointment from 
Mr. Lincoln were within the restrictions upon the President's power of removal from office 
created by said act was considered, and the opinion expressed that the Secretaries appointed 
by Mr. Lincoln were not within such restrictions, t 

Andy 

That at the cabinet meetings between the passage of the tenure-of-civil-offico bill and the 
order of the 81 st of February, 1868, for the removal of Mr. Stanton, upon occasions when 
the condition of the public service as affected by the operation of that bill came up for the 
consideration and advice of the cabinet, it was considered by the President and cabinet that 
a proper regard to the public service made it desirable that upon some proper case a judjcial 
determination on the constitutionality of the law should be obtained. 

This evidence was, in my opinion, clearly admissible as cumulative of, or to 
explain or disprove, the message of the President, which narrates substantially 
the same facts, and which the managers have introduced and made a part of their 
case ; but it was rejected as incompetent testimony by a vote of the Senate. I 
believe that decision was erroneous ; and inasmuch as there is no tribunal to 
revise the errors of this, and it is impossible to order a new trial of this case, I • 
deem it proper to r^ard these oflters to prove as having been proved. 

We have in addition to this testimony, as to the intent of the President, the 
evidence of General Sherman. The President desired to appoiiit (Jeneral Sher- 
man Secretary ad interim for the Department of War, and tendered to him the 
office. The complications in which the office was then involved were talked over 
between them. General Sherman says that the subject of using force to eject 
Mr. Stanton from the office was only mentioned by the President to repel the 
idea. When General Sherman asked hini why the lawyers could not make up 
a case and have the conflicting questions jdecided by the courts, his reply was 
** that it was found impossible, or a case could not be made up ; but," said be, 
** if we can bring the case to the courts it would not stand half an hour." 

Here, then, we have the President advised by all of the members of his cabinet, 
including the Attorney General, whose duty it is made by law to give legal 
advice to him, including the Secretaiy for the Depaitment of War, also an eminent 
lawyer and an Attorney General of the United States under a former adminiB- 
tration, that the act of March 2, 1867, was unconstitutional and void, that the 
three members of the cabinet holding over from Mr. Lincoln's administration 
were not included within its provisions, and that it wae desirable that upon some 
proper case a judicial determination on the constitutionality of the law should 
be obtained. 

Now, when it is remembered that, according to Chief Justice Marshall, the 
act of 1789, creating the Department of War, was intentionally framed " so as 
to clearlv imply the power of removal to be solely in tlie President," and that 
**2A the bill passed into a law, it has ever been considered as a full ezpresaion 
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of 'the sense of the le^slature on this important part of the American Gonstita- 
tion ;" when it is remtjrnbered that thi8 construction has been acquiesced iu and 
acted on by every Pre."*i(lent from Washington to Johnson, by the Supreme 
Court, by every Congress of the United States from the first that ever assembled 
under rhe Constiturinn down to the 39th ; and when it is remembered that all 
of the President's cabinet and the most eminent counsellors within his reach 
advised him that the preceding Congresses, the past Presidents and statesmen, 
and Story and Kent and Thompson and Marshall were right in their cout'truc- 
tion of the Constitution, and the 39th Congress wrong, is it strange that he 
should doubt or dispute the constitutionality of the tenure-of-office act ? 

But all this is aside from the question whether Mr. Stanton's case is included 
in the provisions of that act. If it was not, as I think it clearly was not, then 
the question of intent is not in issue, for he did no unlawful act. If it was in- 
cluded, then I ai»k whether, in view of those facts, the President's guilty intent 
to do an unlawful act " shines with such a clear and certain light " as to justify, 
to require us to pronounce him g'^ilty of a high constitutional crime or misde- 
meanor? The manager, Mr. Boutwell, admits that — • 

If* law passed by Congress be equivocal or ambiguous in its terms, the Executive, being 
called upon to adiiduister it, may apply hxA own best judgment to the difficulties before him, 
or be may seek counsel of liis advisers pr other per^ous; and acting thereupon without evil in- 
ttnt or purpose, he would be fuU.v justified, and upon no principle of right could he be held 
to answer, as for a" misdenieauor iu office. 

Does not this admission cover this case? Is there not doubt about the legal 
construction of the tenure-of office act ? Shall we condemn the President for 
following the counsel of his advisers and for putting precisely the same construc- 
tioi) upon the first section of the act that we put upon it when we enacted it 
into a law ? 

It is not necessary for me to refer to another statement made by a manager 
in order to sus'tain my view of this case ; but I allude to it only to put on record 
my reprobation of I he doctrine announced. It was said that — 

The Senate, ft>r the purpo-?e of deciding whether the respondent is innocent or guilty, can 
enter into no inquiry as to the. constitutionality of the act, which it was the President's duty 
to execute, and which, upon his own answer, and by repeated official confessions aud afdmis- 
sions, he intentionally, wilfully, deliberately set aside aud violated. 

I cannot believe it to be our duty to convict the President of an infraction of 
a law when, in our consciences, we believe the law itself to be invalid, and 
therefore having no bindirjg effect. If the law is unconstitutional it is null and 
void, and the President has committed no offence and done no act deserving of 
impeachment. , 

Agam, the manager said : 

The eonstitntional duty of the President is to obey and execute the laws. He has no 
authority under the Constiiution or by any law to enter into any schemes or plans for tbe pur- 
pose of testing the validity of tbe laws of the country, either judicially or otherwise. 
Every law of Coiiffress may be tested in the courts, but it is not made the duty of any per- 
son to so test the laws. 

Is this so?. It is not denied, I think, that the constitutional validity of this 
law could not be tested before the courts unless a case was made and presented 
to them. No such case could be made unless the President made a removal. 
That act of his would necessarily be the basis on which the case would rest. 
He is sworn to ** preserve, protect, and defend the Constitution of the United 
States." He must defend it against all encroachments from whatever quarter. 
A question arose between I he legislative aud executive departments as to*their 
relative powers in the matter of removals and appointments to office. That 

Suestion was, Does the Constitution confer on the President the power which 
16 tenureof-office act seeks to take away ? It was a question manifestly of 
construction and interpretation. The Constitution has provided a common arbi- 
ter in such cases of controversy — the Supreme Court of the United States. Before 
22 I P — Vol. iii 
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that tribunal can take jarisdiction a removal mast be made. The Presideot 
attempted to give the court jurisdiction in that way. For doing so he ift 
impeached, and for the reason, as the managers say, that — ' 

He has no authority under the Constitution, or by any law, to enter into any^ schemM or 
plans for the purpose of testing the validity of the laws of the country, either judicially or 
otherwise. 

If this be true, then if the two houses of Congress should pass by a two- 
thirds vote over the President's veto an act depriving the President of the right 
to exercise the pardoning power, and he should exercise that power neverthe- 
less, or if he should exercise it only in a single case for the purpose of testing 
the constitutionality of the law, he would be guilty of a high crime and misde- 
meanor and impeachable accordingly. The managers' theory establishes at 
once the complete supremacy of Congress over the other branches of govern- 
ment. I can give my assent to no such doctrine. 

This was a punitive statute. It was directed against the President alone. 
It interfered with the prerogatives of his department as recognized from the 
foundation of the government. It wrested from him powers which, according 
to the legislative and judicial construction of 80 years, had been bestowed upon 
him by the Constitution itself. In my opinion it was not only proper, but it was his 
duty to cause the disputed question to be determined in the manner and by the 
tribunal established for such purposes. This government can only be preserved 
and the liberty of the people maintained by preserving intact the co-ordinate 
branches of it — legislative, executive, judicial — alike. I am no convert to any 
doctrine of the omnipotence of Congress. 

But it is said that in our legislative capacity we have several times decided 
this question, and that our judgments on this trial are therefore foreclosed. As 
for myself, I have done no act, given no vote, uttered no word inconsistent with 
my present position. 1 never believed Mr. Stanton came within the provisions of 
the tenure- of- office act, and I never did any act or gave any vote indicating such 
a belief. If I had done so, I should not consider myself precluded from revis- 
ing any judgment then expressed, for I am now acting in another capacity, 
under the sanction of* a new oath, after a full examination of the facts, and with 
the aid of a thorough discussion of the law as applicable to them. The hasty 
and inconsiderate action of the Senate on the 21st February may have been, 
and probably was, a sufficient justification for the action of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, as the grand inquest of the nation, in presenting their articles of 
impeachment, but it furnishes no reason or apology to us (or acting otherwise 
than under the responsibilities of our judicial oath, since assumed. 

The tenth article charges that, in order to 

Bring into disgrace, ridicule, hatred, contempt, and reproach, the Congress of the Unitod 
States, and the seveial branches thereof, to impair and destroy the regard and respect of all 
the good people of the United i5tates for the Congress and legislative power thereof, (which 
all officers of the government ought inviolably to preserve and maintain,) and to excite t^ua 
odium and resentment of all the good people of the United States against Congress, and the 
laws by it duly and constitutionally enacted ; and in pursuance of his said design and 
intent, openly and publicly, and before divers assemblages of the citizens of the United 
States convened in divers parts thereof to meet and receive said Andrew Johnson as the 
Chief Magi^tmte of the United States, did, on the J 8th day of August, in the year of our 
Lord 186H, and on divers other days and times, as well before as afterward, make and deliver 
with a loud voice certain intemperate, inflammatory, and scandalous harangues, and did 
therein utter loud threats and bitter menaces. 

These speeches were made in 1866. They were addressed to promiscuoiu 
popular assemblies, and were unattended by any official act. They were made 
by the President in his character of a citizen. They were uttered against the 
39th Congress, which ceased to exist more than a year ago. That body deemed 
them to be unworthy of their attention, and the present House of Bepresentativea 
decided by an overwhelming majority that they, too, did not consider them 
worthy to be made the ground of impeachment. 
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The first amendment to the Constitution of the United States declares that 
"Congi^ss shall make no law" "abridging the freedom •f speech." Congress, 
therefore, could pass no law to punish the utterance of those speeches before ' 
their delivery; but according to the theory of this prosecution, we, sitting as a 
court afier their delivery, can make a law, each for himself, to govern this case 
and to punish the' President. 

I have no apology to make for the President's speeches. Grant that they 
were indiscreet, indecoious, improper, vulgar, shall we not, by his conviction on 
this article, violate the spirit of the Constitution which guarantees to him the 
freedom of speech ? And would we not also violate the spirit of that other clause 
of the Constitution which forbids the passage of ex fost facto laws? We are 
sworn to render impartial justice in this case according to the Constitution and 
the laws. According to what laws? Is it to be, in the absence of any written 
law on the subject, according to the law of each senator's judgment, enacted in 
his own bobom, after the alleged commission of the offence? To what absurd 
violations of the rights of the citizen would this theory lead us? For my own 
part I cannot consent to go beyond the worst British Parliaments in the time of 
the Plantagenets in attempts to repress the freedom of speech. • 

The elerentk article contains no matter not already included in one or more of 
the preceding articles, except the allegation of an intent to prevent the execution 
«f the act of March 2, 1867, for the more efficient government of the rebel States. 
' Concerning this a telegraphic despatch from Governor Parsons, of Alabama, 
and the reply of the President thereto, each dated in January preceding the 
passage of the law, appears to be the only evidence adduced. These despatches 
are as follows : 

Montgomery, Alabama, January 17, 1867. 
Legislature in session. Efforts makincf to reconsider vote on coDstitutional amendment. 
Report from Washin^n says it is probable an enabling act will pass. Wo do not know 
what to believe. I find nothin? here. 

LEWIS E. PARSONS, 

Exchange Hotel, 
His Excellency Andhkw Johnson, President, 

The response is : 

United States Military Teleceraph, Executive Office, 

Washington, D. C, January 17, 1867. 
What possible good "can be obtained by reconsidering the consiitutional amendment? I 
know of none in the present posture of an<iirs ; and I do not believe the people of the whole 
country will sustain any set of individuals in attempts to change the whole unaracter of oar 
governmeut by enabling acts or otherwise. I believe, on the contrary, that tbey will event- 
ually uphold all who have patriotism and courage to stand by the Constitution, and who 
place their confidence in the people. There .should bo no faltering on the part of those who 
are honest in their determination to sustain the several co-ordinato departments of the gov- 
ernment in accordance with its original design. 

ANDREW JOHNSON, 
Hon. Lewis E. Parsons, Montgomery, Alabama. 

I am wholly unable, from these despatches, to deduce any criminal intent. 
They manifest a diversity of political views between the President and Con- 
gress. The case contains ample evidence outside of these despatches of that 
diversity of opinion. I do not perceive that these despatches change the nature 
of that well-known and, in my opinion, much to be deplored diversity. 
I have thus, as briefly as possible, stated my views of this case I have 
] expressed no views upon any of the questions upon wh ch the President has 
I been arraigned at the bar of public opinion outside of the charges. I have no 
right to travel out of the record. 

Mr. Johnson's character as a statesman, his relations to political parties, his 
conduct as a citizen, his e£fbrt8 at reconstruction, the exercise of his pardoning 
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power, the character of his appointments, and the influences under which they 
were made, are not before us on any charges, and are not impugned by any 
testimony. 

Nor can I suffer my judgment of the law governing this case to be influenced 
by politica^ considerations. I cannot agree to destroy the harmonious working 
of I lie Constitution for ihe sake of getting rid of an unacc^table President 
"Whatever may be my opinion of the incumbent, I cannot consent to trifle with 
the high otfice he holds. I can do nothing which, by implication, may be con- 
strued into an approval of impeachments as a part of future political machinery. 

However widely, therefore, I may and do differ with the President respecting 
hfs political views and meai-ures, and however deeply I have regretted, and do 
regret, the differences between himself and the Congress of the United States, 
I am not able to record my vote that he is guilty of high crimes and misde- 
meanors by reason of those differences. I am acting in a judicial capacity, under 
conditions whose binding obligation can hardly be exceeded, and I must act 
according to the best of my ability and judgment, and as they require. If, 
according to their dictates, the President is guilty, I must say so; if, according 
to their dictates, the President is not guilty, I mtist say so. 

In my opiuioflb the Pret*ident has not been guilty of an impeachable offence 
by reason of anything alleged in* either of the articles preferred against him at 
the bar of the Senate by the House of Representatives. 



Opinion of Mr. Senator Pomeroy. 

As no man can see with the eyes of another, so no one can control his judg- 
ment upon the precise views and opinions of others. And altkough other sena- 
tors may and have given better and perhaps more logical reasons for their votes 
upon questions involved in this great trial of impeachment of the President^ 
still, as my own judgment must be controlled by my own views and opinions^ I 
propose to set them forth, as briefly as possible, in the opinion and views I now 
submit. 

The people of the United States, through the House of Representatives in 
Congress assembled, have, in constitutional form, presented at the bar of the 
Senate 11 artich s of impeachment against Andrew Johnson, President of the 
United States, for high crimes and misdemeanors in office. The charges have 
been anpwered by him ; and after over 40 days of patient* trial, the time has 
come when senators are required or allowed to state their conclusions upon the 
pleadirgs and proofs. This brief statem6nt will explain the reasons of the judg- 
ment 1 am prepared to give by my response to each article. 

In considering the questions to be decided, it is to be borne in mind that this 
proceeding is not a suit between Andrew Johnson and Edwin M. Stanton, or 
between the persons appearing here as managers and Andrew Johnson. 

The S( nate of the United States has no jurisdiction of such controversies, 
nor sliould they be influenced by considerations relating to individual persona. 

The proceeding is national ; the people of the United States impeacking| 
through their constitutional agents, a public officer, high in place and power, for 
his pullic acts, and demanding judgment against him, not for a private injury, 
but for public wrongs, violations of the -Constitution, which they formed and 
ad< pted lor the i^eneral welfare, and transgressing laws enacted by them through 
their constitutional representatives in Congress assembled. If these violations 
are set forth in the articles of impeachment, and ad;nitted in the answer, or 
proven on the trial, then the verdict of conviction must not be withheld. JTo 
this point I now address myself 

The firsts secondt and third articles of impeachment relate to the removal of 
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Mr. Stanton from the office of Secretary of War and the appointment of Lorenzo 
Thomas* as Secretary of War ad interim on the 2l8t day of February, 1868, 
without the advice and consent of the Senate, then in session, there being: no 
vacancy in the office of Secretary, and having been none daring the recess of the 
Senate. 

These official acts of Mr. Johnson are aveiTed to be ia violation of the tenure- 
of-office act, and of the Constitution of the United States. 

It is set up in defence or excuse — 

1. That Mr. Stanfon was not removed on the 2l8t day of February,- and is 
still Secretary of War. 

2. That Mr. Stanton is not Secretary of War, because his term expired at Ae 
death of Mr. Lincoln. 

3. That Lorenzo Thomas was not appointed Secretary of War ad interim on 
the 2 1 St day of Febnury. 

4. That Lorenzo Thomas was lawfully appointed Secretary of War ad intenm, 
Mr. Johnson having the constitutional power to appoint h!m without the advice 
and consent of the Senate. 

5. That the act regulating the tenure of office is uuconstitutional.' 

6. That Mr. Johnson has the ** power at any and all timf*s of removing from 
office all executive officeis,for cause to be judged of by the President alone.** 

7. That the removal and appointment were made only to test the validity of 
the tenure-of-office act before the judicial tribunals. 

It needs but a glance to see that the grounds oP defence are absolutely incon- 
sistent with each other, conflict with the Oonstitntion and act of Congress, and 
tend to overthrow the form and.spirit of republican government. 

No question has been discussed so fully since the foundation of the govern- 
ment as the constitutionality of the tenure-of-office act, and four successive times 
the Senate's judgment pronounced the act to be in conformity with the Consti- 
tution, and that judgment of the Senate was pronounced deliberately by senators 
upon their official oaths ; no less solemnly than the oath under which they have 
conducted this trial. No new view or argument has been presented on this 
trial to shake the validity of that act. 

The effort, on the ground of former precedents, to excuse the removal of Stan- 
ton and the ad interim appointment of Thomas without the advice and consent 
of the Senate in session, and no vacancy existing in the office, fails^ because no 
similar instance can be found, but in every case save one there was an existing 
vacancy ; and in .that one the removal was accomplished by the submi-^sion of 
an appointment to the Senate, and a distinct recognition of its constitutional 
authority. The President on the 2 1st of February, by an order of that date, 
declared that Mr. Stanton was thereby removed from the office of Secretary of 
War; and by another order of the same d »te, **on that day Mr. Stanton was 
removed from the office of Secretary of War, and Lorenzo Thomas appointed 
Secretary of VVar ad interim.** And also, on the same day, by an official mes- 
sage to the Senate, announced the removal and the appointment. 

If in the face of his own official acts and records he can send lawyers to the 
bar of the Senate to plead and pretend there was no removal, and that his mes- 
sage to the Senate was false, it would be an example of official prevarication 
without a parallel in the history of mankind ! 

Finally, the claim set up in Mr. Johnson's answer of power at any and all 
times to remove executive officers, for cause to be judged of by him alone, effect- 
ually abrogates the constitutional authority of the Senate in respect to official 
appointments, subverts the principles of republican government, and usurps the 
unlimited authority of an autocrat. It moreover puts to flight the ridiculous 
pfetense that the President designed only to submit the tenure-of-office act to 
the test of judicial decision. 

In my deliberate judgment, therefore, I mast believe the people of the United 
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States have clearlj maintaiued and subetantiated the allegations contained in 
the first, second, and third articles of impeachment 

But to be more particular, I will for a few momenta consider these first three 
articles separately and in deUiil, as we must answer, in our judgment, of guilty 
or not guilty upon each one separately. 

The fmt article charges a violation of the act of Congress r^ulating the 
tenure of civil offices by the unlawful removing of Edwin M. Stanton from the 
office of Secretary of War. 

The fact of rcinotah as I have said, is fully established by official acts and 
recoids, namely : 

1. The President's order of removal on the 2l8t day of February, 1868, which 
states that Mr. Stanton is " hereby removed from the office as Secretary for the 
Department of War^* and that his functions as sucjji would terminate upon the 
receipt of said communication, and directs him to transfer to Lorenzo Thonuus, 
as Secretary of War ad interim^ " all records, books, papers," &c. 

2. The order of the same date to said Lorenzo-Thomas, declaring that Edwin 
M. Stanton " Jtavhg been this day removed from the office as Secretary for the 
Department of War,'' he, the said Thomas, was authorized and empowered to 
act as Secrerary of War ad interim, and directed immediately to enter upon the 
discharge of the duties pertaining to that office. 

3. By the message of the same date to the President of the Senate announc- 
ing that he had removed Mr. Stanton. 

4. By the continual recognition of Mr. Thomas as Secretary of War ad 
interim from that until the present day. 

The fact of removal being thus established, it is sought to justify it on two 
grounds : first, that the tenure-of-offico act is unconstitutional ; and second, that 
if valid, its provisions do not restrict the President from removing Mr. Stanton. 
Without entering into a protracted discussion, it is sufficieLt to say that the con- 
stitutionality of the " tenure act" was fully discussed in the Senate before its 
original passage, and by a large and solemn vote it was held to be constitutional. 

The objection was again specifically made by the President in his veto mes- 
sage, and the act was again held to be constitutional by a vote exceeding two- 
thhds of the senators present. The question was a third time made in the 
Senate by the President in his message relating to Mr. Stanton's suspension ; 
and was a fourth time decided upon the consideration of the message of the 
21st of February announcing ]!4r. Stanton's removal. No question, 1 repeat, 
has been so fully and thoroughly considered or so often deliberately decided as 
the constitutionality of 'the tenure-of-office act. And in the discussion during 
this trial the counsel for the President have advanced no new views or argu- 
ments which had not been several times considered in the Senate. So that if 
any question can be settled by this Senate and put by us at least forever at rest, 
so that there is no room for further dispute, it is the constifutionality of the 
tenure-of office act. That Mr. Stanton's tenure of office as Secretary of War 
was at the time of his removal within the provisions of that act, and hence his 
removal was a violation of the act, is also equally plain. 

The first clause of the first section of the act applies to all civil officers, and 
prohibits their removal without the advice and consent of the Senate. The 
proviso makes an exception and limitation in respect to cabinet officers.. It was 
admitted that Mr. Stanton had been duly appointed Secretary of War by Mr, 
Lincoln, and was serving out, as was Mr. Johnson, the residue of Mr. Lincoln's 
term. If the cabinet were not within the proviso, then by the first clause of 
the first section of the act they were not subject to removal t^r suspension with- 
out the sanction of the Senate. If within the proviso, they could not be removed 
without such sanction until the expiration of thirty days after the term ef 
appointment. . So that it makes no difference which horn of the dilemma Mr. 
Johnson selects, for in either case he transgressed the law. Mr. Johnson isr 
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moreover, concluded absolutely on this point bj bis own official acts and records. 
Daring his administration treaties with foreign nations have been made, foreign 
territory has been purchased. Every civilized nation of the globe has been 
dealt and negotiated witb by Mr. Seward as Secretary of State. Loans have 
been contracted, n venues collected, taxes imposed, thousands of millions of 
dollars in nroney or public credit have been expended or invested by Mr. McCul- 
loch as Secretary of the Treasury. Fleets have been dismantled, naval vessels 
and armaments sold by Mr. Welles as Secretary of the Navy. Armies have 
been disbanded, a new army raised and organized, and millions of dollars of 
military disbursements expended every month under the direction of Mr. Stan- 
ton as Secretary of War. The Departments of* State, Treasury, War, and 
Navy for three years have been held under the same tenure. How, then, can 
it now be pretended by Mr. Johnson th^t the term of these officers expired at 
the death of Mr. Lincoln, or that a new appointment was necessary, when none 
was made ? What, in such a view, wolbld be the condition of our foreign rela- 
tions or na^onal credit ? But the objection now raised by or in behalf of Mr. 
Johnson is not only answered by these acts done under his authority, but it is 
also repelled by the most solemn records under his own hand. The ^rder sus- 
pendipg;,Mr. Stanton was addressed to him as " Secretary of War," and pro- 
fehsed to suspend him from that fffice. The veto message of the tenure act 
insisted that its operations extended to cabinet officers. The annual message 
urged that specific objection. The message to the Senate relating to the sus- 
pension of Mr. Stanton again pressed that point. And the order of removal 
specially stated that he was en that day (February 21, 1868) removed from office 
as Secretary for the Department of War. The ad interim appointment of 
Thomas, the appointments of Ewing and Schofield, declare Mr. Stanton 
"removed," not pretending that his office had expired by the death of Mr. 
Lincoln. 

Without pursuing the subject further, the terms of the Constitution, the 
plain words of the act of Congress, the acts and the* official records of the Pres- 
ident, and the solemn judgment of the Senate, deteimiue clearly as human 
understanding can comprehend that the ten ure-of- office act is constitutional, and 
that Mr. Stanton did lawfully hold the office of Secretary of War on the 21st 
day of February last by the tenure-rf-office act beyond removal without the 
advice and consent of the Senate ; and that his removal ** on that day " by 
Andrew Johnson was in contemptuous disobedience and flagrant violation of 
the law, constituting a high misdemeanor; and, consequently, that Andrew 
Johnson is guilty in manner and form as charged in the first article of impeach- 
ment. 

The second article chargeB that on the 2l8t day of February. 1868, the Senate 
being in session, and there being no vacancy in the office of Secretary rf War, 
with intent to violate the Constitution of the United States and the act of Con- 
gress regulating the tenure of certain civil offices. Andrew Johnson, President, 
&c., did issue and deliver to Lorenzo Thomas a letter of authority, set forth in 
the article of impeachment, whereby Thomas was authorized and empowered 
to act as Secretary of War ad interim^ and directed immediately to enter upon 
the discharge of the duties pertaining to that office ; that the Senate was in ses- 
sion on the 21st day of Febiuary last; that there was no vacancy in the office 
of Secretary of War, and that the President on that day did issue the letter of 
authority as charged, are fully proved ; first, by the letter of au^hority having 
the genuine signature of Andrew Johnson ; second, by the statement in the said 
letter of authority that Edwin M. Stanton had " been this day removed from 
office as Secretary of War ;" and, third, by the President's message of the same 
date to the Senate. 

Issuing this letter of authority to Lorenzo Thomas, was a direct violation of 
the tenure-of-office act. Now, it" that act be •onstitutiunal — as I have shown^ 
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then the President's gnilt under the second, as well as the first, article stands 
without defence ; and hence I am forced to the conclusion that the President is 
guilty as he stands charged in the second article of impeachmmt. 

The third article charges that on the 2 1st of February last, while the Senate 
was in s^sion, Andrew Johnson, President. &c., without authority of law, did 
appoint one Lorenzo Thomas Secretary of War ad interim, withoift the advice 
and consent of the Senate, with the intent to violate the Constitution of the 
United States, no vacancy in said oflSce having happened during the recess of 
the Senate, and no vacancy existing at the time of the appointment of the said 
Thomas. That the President did make the appointment, tliat the Senate was 
in session, that no vacancy Existed at the time of the appointment, are all facU 
nndenied and fully proved by the evidence referred to in the pi-ecediiig article. 

But the President sets up in defence that similar appointments were made by 
his predecessors, and that he is vested, as Prefti«lent, with " the power at any 
and all times of removing from office all executive officers for cause to be jutlgd 
of by the President alone." This ground of defence fails, because no tenure- 
of-office law prohibited his predecessors from making such appointments ; and 
because no case has been found in which a President at?sumed the right to create 
a vacancy by removal, and then make an appointment without the advice and 
consent of the Senate, when this body was in session. 

Before Mr. Johnson usurped authority independent of the Senate, removals 
during the session recognized in every instance the constitutional authority of 
the Senate over the proposed appoiutment. its denial would deprive the Senate 
of that constitutional check which constitutes one of its most important functions, 
and would establish the distinctive claim of independent, exclusive executive 
power, now, for the first time in our national history, boldly and defiantly 
avowed. 

The act of President Johnson is not only unsanctioned by precedent, but on 
principle the claim of power set up is contrary to the Constitution, which says 
"the President may nomiifate, and by and with the advice aid consent of the 
Senate appoint," &c., but it is also incompatible with the honor, safely, and 
existence of our form of govemmerU, 

Regarding the act of the President, in appointing Lorenzo Thomas Secretary 
of War ad interim, as an unlawful usurpsftion of power, violating the Constitu- 
tion and an -act of Congress, the President is gitilty, in my judgment, in manner 
and form as chaiged in the third article of impeachment. 

T\iQ fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh articles of impeachment charge an unlaw- 
ful conspiracy by Mr. Johnson with Lorenzo Thomas, to accomplish the unlaw- 
ful object specially set forth in each of the before-named articles. Whatfevcr 
conclusion might be formtd on these articles, if they stood alone, unaccompunied 
by any overt acts^ in furtherance of the objects stated, the evide<ice in this ca^e, 
taken in connection with the several acts named, compels the belief that there 
was a clear i distinct understanding, combination, and conspiracy between John- 
son and Thomas, with the intent and purpose set forth in the several articles. 
His efforts to haveordei-s issued and obeyed without (as provided by law) their 
going through the office of the general of the army ; his finding a man who 
"would obey his orders without regard to the law," and appointing him for the 
time being; his reappointment of Colonel Cooper as Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury after he had been rejected by the Senate at this very sesajpn ; all the^ 
acts taken together, and others of the same character, compel in me ihe belief 
that the President did unlawfully conspire with others to violate the law, and 
hence is guilty in manner and form as charged in the fourth, fifth', sixth, and 
seventh articles of impeachment. 

The eighth article charges that the letter of authority of February 21, 1868, 
was issued by President Johnson to Lorenzo Thomas with intent to control the 
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moneys appropriated to be disbursed for the military service in yiolation of the 
Gonstitntion and of tlie civil-tenure act. 

It is not denied that the appointment of Lorenzo Thomas Secretary of War 
ad interitn wonid give him, while he acted under such appointment, the same 
control exercised by a Secretary of War duly nominated and confirmed by the 
Senate. The military disbursements, amounting to many millions of dollars, were 
placed in the hands and at the power of a mere appointee of the President and 
the creature of his will, made and unmade by the breath of his power alone. 

It is an invariable maxim that every man — and especially every high official — 
intends the consequences of his own acts ; and hence that Mr. Johnson de^^igned 
to invest Lorenzo Thomas with power over the military disbursements— espe- 
cially when atded by Cooper, unlawfully in the door of the treasury — thus put- 
ting the treasury within reach of the arm of the President alone. This is both 
a crime and a misdemeanor ; and, therefore, he is guilty in manner and form as 
charged in the eighth article of impeachment. 

The nintfi article charges that the President instructed General Emory, com- 
mander of the military department of the District of Columbia, that the law 
which required all orders and instructions relating to military operations be 
issued through the General of the army, was unconstitutional and in contraven- 
tion with General Emory's commission, and this was done with intent to induce 
General Emory, in his official capacity as commander of the department, to vio- 
late the provisions of the act of Congress aforesaid, and with further intent to 
prevent the execution of the tenure of office act, and to prevent Mr. Stanton from 
holding and executing the duties of the office of Secretary of War. 

The fact that the Pi^enident did instruct the military commander of this depart- 
ment that the law requiring military orders to be issued by the President through 
the General of the army was unconstitut ona), is distinctly proved by General 
Emory. Why was such instruction given at that time, and why were there 
such suspicions aroused because officers were called at General Emory's head- 
quarters ? It was only on account of what the President had decided to do --to 
control the Department of War ! It was in furtherance of what he had said to 
General Grant — " that as early as last August he had determined to dispossess 
Mr. Stanton of the War Office at all hazards.'' These whisperings to General 
Emory have a peculiar significince to my mind, when I remember what was at 
that moment in the mind of the -President relating to getting possession of the 
Department of War and dispossessing Mr. Stanton and getting around General 
Grant by issuing orders direct to his subordinate officers. 

It, to my mind, admits of no other motive or intentioh than that which is 
charged, and, taken with all attendant circumstances, forces the conclusion that 
the President is guilty in manner and form as charged in the ninth article of 
impeachment. 

The tenth article charges that at sundry times and places therein set forth, 
Andrew Johnson, President, &c., made certain intemperate, iuBammatory, and 
scandalous harangues, and nttered loud* threats and bitter menances as Wi'U 
against Congress as the laws of the United States, with intent and design to set 
aside the powers of Congress, and to bring the legislature and the several 
branches thereof into disgrace, ridicule, hatred, and reproach, and to impair and 
deStroy the regard and respect of the good, people of the United States for Con- 
gress and thei, legislative powers thereof, and to excite odium and resentment 
against Congress and the laws duly and constitutionally enacted. And all thb 
whila the President was under his oath to see that the laws were faithfully 
executed. It has been established beyond dispute that the scandalous harangues 
set forth in this article were made by the President at the times and places 
stated. Their intent is manifest as plainly as hnm^n speech can exhibit the 
motive and impulse of man's heart. And these denunciations, threatening to 
** veto their bills," were spoken out of the ** abundance of the heart " which led 
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him thus td '* impromptu epeak," and to defj the very laws he was sworn to 

execute. 

* Our government was framed to rest upon opinion and reason, and not upon 

force. The good will of the nation toward the laws and the law-makers is of 

the highest importance to secure ohedience, and the man or the public officer 

who, by act or speech, strikes at this foundation does an irreparable injury. 

The history of republican governments shows that the first efforts of tyrants 
and usurpers has been directed to undermining and destroying the faith of the 
people in their representative and legislative bodies. 

In his harangues, Andrew Johnson followed with more than usual directness 
the beaten path' towards the overthrow of constitutional government ; a gov- 
ernment which encourages and secures the largest freedom of speech consistent 
with its own perpetuity ; a government, too, that has provided for striking down 
the sappers and miners who work at its own foundations. Under this charge 
and by the proofs the President must stand guilty of the high misdemeanor 
charged in this tenth article of impeachment. 

The eleventh and last article charges that, on the 1 8th day of August, 1866, 
Andrew Johnson, President, &c., did, by a public speech, declare* and affirm 
that the thirty-qinth Congress was not a Congress authorized by the Consti- 
tution to exercise legislative powers ; that its legislation was not valid or oblig- 
atory upon him, except so far as he might approve the same ; and also denied 
its power to propose amendments to the Constitution. This article farther 
specifies certain of bis official acts, done in pursuance of that declaration, devis- 
ing and contriving, among other things, to prevent the execution of the tenore- 
of-office act, and to prevent the execution of other laws, especially the " acts to 
provide for the more efficient government of the rebel States.'* 

The public speech referred to in this article was made before a large assem- 
blage at the Executive Mansion, and clearly proved as well as substantially 
admitted. It imports nothing less than a total denial of the constitutional power 
of Congress to pass any laws but such as he approves. It usurps the whole 
law-making power, and vests its validity absolutely in his approval The 
powers of Congress are thus abrogated, and the government of the United States 
is practically vested in Andrew Johnson ! 

It is vain to treat this and the preceding article with levity or to affect to pass 
them over with contemptuous indifference or frivolous excuse. They are public 
declarations by the Cbief Executive, preceded, accompanied, and followed by 
Qct9 in strict accordance with the same. They have thus, become significant 
facts, full of enormity in themselves, and boldly threatening the peace, welfare, 
and existence of constitutional government. • 

While some of the articles which would seem to operate in the first instance 
only on an individual, the offences charged in the tenth and eleventh articles 
embrace in their range all the powers of the government, and the validity of all 
the legislation of Congress since the rebellion began. The national debt, the 
taxes imposed and collected by acts of-Congress, the collection of the revenue — 
in ehoit, every operation of the government depending upon the action of Con- 
gress during and since the rebellion, are struck at by the hand of the President. 
And if I was to declare, on my oath, for the acquittal of the President under 
these articles, charged and proved, then indeed would I feel myself to be s:aifiy 
of perverting the trust imposed upon me under the Constitution of the United 
States as a member of this high court of impeachment. • 

If I am to vote for acquittal I shall sanction these new violations of lav and 
of the Constitution ; I shall consent that the President may possess himself of 
each and all departments of this government, and mercre into one head all the 
independent prerogatives of each of the departments, as were wisely provided by 
the early framers of our representative government. 

I cannot be thus false to my convictions of duty, false to the trusts imposed 
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by my position as a senator sitting upon this great trial, nor false l;o my loyal, 
earnest, and devoted constitaency, whose every impulse I feel, nor fdUe to my 
anxions countrymen, whose eyes are upon me. Conviction to my mind is a 
duty, ay, a necessity under my oath as a senator trying this itause. I cannot 
escape, if I would, the conviction which the evidence in this case forces upon 
me. And conviction is, to my vision, peace. It is quiet to our long- distracted 
country. It means restoration upon the basis of loyalty, liberty, and equal 
suffrage, which secures and perpetuates equal rights to all American freemen — 
now, thank God, American citizens ! 

Charged by the Constitution with a share in this trial, I cannot shut my eyes 
to the crimes and misdemeanors charged, and proved also, in *this the eleventh 
article of impeachment ; and with uplifted hand and heart I declare my belief 
to be that the President is guilty / 



Opinion of Mr, Senator Williams. 

Mr. President : Deeply impressed with a sense of my responsibility and 
duty in the case now before the Senate, I shall vote for the conviction of the 
Prt^sident upon the first thre^ artides of impeachment, upon the ground 
that the removal of Secretary Stanton, and the appointment of Adjutant Gen- 
eral Thomas, as charged in said articles, were in violation of the Constitution 
of the United States. 

To decide otherwise would be to say that the President has the absolute and 
unlimited power at all times and under all circumstances to remove from and 
appoint to office and, that so much of the Constitution as provides that the 
President '' shall nominate, and by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, appoint," is of no effect. Nothing would be necessary to annihilate all 
participation by the Senate in appointments, except to call the appointee in case 
of removal ; an officer a<£ interim — that, is- an officer to h«ld until it suits the pur- 
poses of the President to send a nomination to the Senate to which it is willing 
to agree. 

Untiring and exhaustive researches, on behalf of the President, do not show, 
and I venture to assert that not one single histance can be found in the history 
of the government, where the head of a department has been removed and a 
successor appointed while the Senate was in session, without the advice and 
consent of that body. Nothing is clearer to my mind than that the power of 
the President over the offices of the country, during the session of the Senate, 
18 one thing, and his power during the recess of the Senate is another and a 
different thing. 

When the Constitution says that the President may fill up all vacancies that 
may happen during the recess of the Senate, it certainly confers upon him a 
power which he does not possess and cannot exercise while the Senate is in 
session. 

When removals have been made during the recess of the Senate, it has been 
argued that vacancies made in this way have happened ; therefore they could be 
filled temporarily by the President ; but now it is proposed, by building one 
inference upon another, to include a session as well as a recess, and so abrogate 
the authofiity of the Senate and invest the executive with absolute and despotic 
power. 1 am very certain that the practi9e of removals and temporary appoint- 
ments stands upon that clause of the Constitution which refers to the recess of 
tii6 Senate, and in my judgment it is not only a total departure from the prece- 
dents, but a plain violation of the Constitution, to make one of its sections which 
applies exclusively to a recess apply also and equally to a session of the Senate. 

Congress, if it should try, could not delegate any such power to the President. 
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Congres** nAy ve«t the appoiutment of certain inferior offioers in the Prandaal 
alone, iu the court** of law, or iu the headu of departmentd ; bat C*ingre«8 c*n no 
more vesttbe power in tUe Predi lent of renaovin^ and appointing tke head of a 
department, without the advice of the Senate, tban it oan vest the power in the 
Pnsid.tnt to m.ike a treaty without the coaciirreuee of the Senate. 

'J'he practice of the ^overntneut has not been inconsiijtent with this view of 
the (J iiiMtitution. Pickering' tj ca-te, in 18D0, 16 cited, but there the removal and 
u xninati on to the 8 mate w.^re t^ijiultaueous arcte. Predident Adam^ did oat 
attempt to in ike any appointui'mt. 

fcjoaie cuicij of ad iRJerun appointments, to provide for caenalties, have besn 
produced, but no caae can be found where the President, uno flatu, remn^«d 
and appointtid the head of a department while the Senate was in eeseiou with- 
out it«j c<jntjent. 

Pr<v-ideut Johnson cannot tsay that he was mistaken as to thiB point, for, in 
addition to what he mui^t have learned from many yeare of public service, lie 
declared in a upex^ch which he delivered in the Senate on the 10th dav of Jas- 
uaiy, ib(il^ in the m >»it emphatic m inner, thit tlie President had no snch power 
ad he had exercised iu the rem )val of Stanton and the appointmsat of Tnomts. 

1 do not tind that the act of 1789, or subsequent act* upon thissabject, h»ve 
ever been eo construed as to warrant the executive acts in question, and t^ej 
could not be so construed without ignoring thf clear dir'tinctiou which the 0<m- 
stituiion mikes between a recess and a session o^ the Senate. C«>nceming Uk 
decision • f 1789. which is made the head and front of the defence in thi^ case, 
it ujay be said that it was brought ab mt by ihe arguments of Jamen ICadisoa 
in (he llou^ie and the casting vote of Vice-President A lams in the Senate, both 
of whom at the time expected to fill the executive office, and both of whom, it 
has bmu said, looked upon a contrary decision as expressing a want of confi- 
dence in the (heu adniinistration of VVa0hingt«)n. Most if not all of the distin- 
?rnished legislators and judges of the nation, such as Webster, C ay, Galhonot 
vent, Story, and the Snprunie Court of the United States, with Marshall at its 
head, have alHrmed the incorrectness of that decision, and experience has dem- 
onstrated its mischievous and oorrupting tendencies and effects. Webster, com- 
menting upon this dt cision, and speaking of t^ie framet^ of the Constitution, in 
J 830, said : ♦* I have the clearest oonvioilon that they looked to no other mode 
of displacing an olHoer timu by impeachment, or by the regular appointment of 
another imraou to the same place.*' 

\ think it wholly unnecessary to discuss the acU of 1792. 1795, and 1863, 
becau^ie they have boen swept out of existence by the tenare-of-office act of 
March ^^ i8o7. This is established by the application of two familiar mles of 
law. One is, that the act of XPtrch :^, lSil7, embraced and provided for the 
temporary and porm^ueut appointment ani remwal of every officer whose 
appdutiueut is vested iu tbo PivVuL^nt and the Sonite; and the other is* kt 
dear lepvtgnanoY to all preceding legislation on the subject. 

Uieat i^oit b^u U^^u made to show that the reai>val of St'uitoQ and the 
appoiium ut of Thomas were unimportant infractions of the statute, and dmft- 
tore the Pwv^ideut ought to be acquitted. 

Adopting the views oi' the Pivc^ideut that this Senate is a coart^ and findia^ 
that the accuvsed has coittittitt^^i au act which the Uw det:lare« to be a kt^ wa^ 
dvmeauoi', then it follows, acc^>rdiiig to all rule* g-^veruia^ judicial tr bttnais*. 
tku a judgmiHit ixyt c*>uvictioa ma*t bx? giveo* no mUter what seoafiors 1K717 
thiak of the wisdom of the law, or the nAture oi the off^roce. Much of the arg«- 
meui f VI- the defence proceed** up.>ii the groond that thn Fi-eeidseot bo^ a nght xm 
decide tor himoielf ai to the ct>iMUtutiouaiity at au ace *>f Coogreds. Wluitew 
tua^*^ be the correct view of thid <|iiH^i>a, it mast be admitted chat if the Ptw* 
deal violates a penal hi«v oi' Cougi^ss^he doo:^ so at hta penL When bttpe«efaad 
% tiuch au act, if the Senate upon the ferial hohk the law tohe tmeoiiBtifeBtnnl 
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♦ 
uid void, he must, of course, be acqaitted; but if the Senate holds the law to 
be constitutional and valid, it must necessarily convict. Any public officer or 
private citizen may test the validity of a criminal statute by its violation, but in 
80 doinp: he undertakes to sufifer its penalties, if, upon his trial, it is upheld and 
enforced by judicial authority. 

To allow any person not acting judicially when arraigned for crime to plead, 
in bar of the prosecution, his mistaken opinion of the juj»tice or validity of the 
law, would be to deliver over the land to anarchy and crime. ^ 

Two questions only as to this law are bef«)re the Senate. One is. Is it con- 
stitutional ? and the other is. Has it been violated by the President ? Web.-ter 
said, in one of his great speeches, that " the regulation of the tenure of office is 
a common exercise of legislative authority, and the power of C«)ngress in this 
particular is not at all restrained or limited by apything contained in the Con- 
stitution, except as to judicial officers;*' and I am very sure that the Senate, 
after having three times decided by more than a two-thirds vote of the members 
present each time that the tenure- of- office act is constitutional, will now regard 
that question aS res aiijuilicata. 

Has the President broken any of the provisions of the act? Nobody denies 
that the body of the first section, which provides that every person appointed 
to itffice by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, shall hold until his 
successor is in like manner appointed and qualified, embraces the Secretary of 
War ; but an attempt is made to construe the proviso to the section, so as to 
exclude that officer from the protection of the act. To maintain this construc- 
tion reliance is chiefly placed upon some remarks of Senator Sherman, in con- 
nection with the bill. I presume, on this account it may be proper for- me to 
say that I introduced the original hi 1, and had the honor to be chairman of the 
committee of conference by whom this proviso was reported. When the bill 
passed the Senate the heads of departments were expressly excepted, but the 
House of Representatives amended it by striking out that exception, and the 
conference committee agreed to the House amendment, with a modification as 
to the time during which such officers should be under the protection of the law. 
There was no suggestion or intimation in the committee that the act did not 
apply to Mr. Johnson's cabinet, and the only purpose of the proviso was to put 
a limitation upon the holdin'g of cabinet officers, and that is its fair construction. 

Great stress has been put upon the words '* except as herein otherwise pro- 
vided " just preceding the proviso, but the fact is that these words were in the 
bill before the proviso was attached and refer to the fourth section, and there- 
fore, instead of being an exception, the proviso is a mere qualification of the 
general words of the sec ion. I do not see how it is possible to conclude that 
Mr. Stanton is not protected by the body of the section or the proviso. If he 
is wjthin the proviso, then he has a right to hold for one month after the end of 
some presidential term, and cannot in the mean time be removed without the con- 
sent of the Senate. That is the time expressly fixed by the proviso when a 
Secretary ceases to be under the protection of the Senate, and it m ikes no differ- 
ence whether the present is Lincoln's or Johnson's presidential term. If Mr. 
Stanton is not affected by the proviso, then he is necessarity within the body of 
the section, for that includes every officer in the United States appointed by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, which is exactly "Stanton's case. 

The idea that this act took effect two years before it was enacted, so as to 
remove anybody from office at that time, is a simple absurdity. Con.-<iderable 
discussion has taken place as to whether or not the present is Mr. Lincoln's or 
Mr. Johnson's presidential term. This, as it seems to me, is an unimportant 
but not doubtful question. When the Constitution speaks of the term of the 
President it means a definite period of four years, not an uncertain time depend- 
ant upon the death, resignation or removal of the person who takes possession 
of the office; and therefore the present is Mr. Lincoln's term, unless there can be 
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• 

two presidential terms between the -4th of March, 1865, and the 4th of Morefa, 

1869. 

Let us look at the 2d section of. the tennre-ofoffice act. That provides that 
when any officer appointed as aforesaid, that is, by and with the advice and 
con^^ent of the Senate, is suspended, and the Senate do not concur in the sub* 
pension, such officer shall forthwith resume the functions of his office. 

E. M. Stanton was appointed by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. He was suspended. The Senate did not concur in his suspension. 
It was then his right and duty forthwith to resume the functions of his office; 
but the President would not allow him so to do, for he not only cut off all 
official lelations with Mr. Stanton, but appointed, received, and recognised 
another person as Secretary of War. What quibble can be found to excnse 
this plain violation of the law 2 Admitting, for the sake of argument, that the 
President could legally remove Mr. Stanton, then I deny that he could l^alJr 
appoint Thomas ad interim^ for the reason that the 2d section of the tenure-or- 
office act declares that upon the suspension of an officer an ad interim appoint- 
ment may be made, " and in no other case." When Stanton ^as suspended, 
the ad interim appointment of General Grant was legal ; but any ad interim 
appointment upon a removal is absolutely prohibited. Vacancies in office can 
only be filled in two ways under the ten ure-of- office act. One is by tcmpor&ry 
appoiurment, as provided in the Constitution, during the recess of the Senate, 
and the other is by an appointment by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate during the session. 

One might reasonably suppose that the construction of this act was settled so 
far as the Senate was concerned. 

On the 12th of December the President communicated to the Senate the fact 
that, on the 12th of the preceding August, he had suspended Mr. Stanton, and 
gave his reasons therefor ; and the Senate, assuming that Mr. Stanton was 
within the protection of the tenureof office act, proceeded to consider the Pres- 
ident's reasons, and, under the leadership of the distinguished senator from 
Ataine, [Mr. Fessenden,] refused, by an overwhelming vote of thirty-five to six, 
to concur in the suspension. Every one of the majority then understood that 
the effect of that vote was to re-establish Mr. Stanton in his office, under the 
provisions of the tenure-of-office act. 

On the 21st of February, 1868, the President inf )rmed the Senate that he 
had removed Mr. Stanton and appointed Adjutant General Tlioraas Secretary 
of War ad interim, and the Senate proceeded to consider that communication, 
and, after protracted argument, decided, by a vote of twenty-seven to six, "that, 
under the Constitution and laws of the United States, the President has no 
power to remove the Secretary of War and to deBi<^nate any other officer to 
perform the duties of that office ad interim^* 

Among those who voted to affirm this doctrine was the distinguished senator 
fr«m Illinois, [Mr. Trumbull. J 

Now, after these proceedings, which go upon the express ground that Mr. 
Stanton is within the provisions of the tenure-of-office act, we are asked to eat up 
our own words and resolutions and stultify ourselves by holding that the act 
did not apply to Mr. Stanton. 

President Johnson is also fully committed to the same construction of the act. 
On the 12th of August he suspended Mr. Stanton, a proceeding provH&ed for 
by said act, but otherwise unwarranted by law and unknown to the Hftractice of 
the government. >* 

On the 14th day of August, 1867, he notified the Secretary of <^«ihe Treasury 
as follows : ^9, 

8lR: In compliance with the reqnirements of the act entitled "An act ^^^K wffulate the tm- 
me of certain civil offices," you are hereby notified that, ou the 12th in8tfWI:J:/gj,n. Edwin M. 
Stanton was suspended from his office as Secretary of War and Generaljbe vug Grtnt aaUwr* 
"»d and empowered to act as Secretary ad interim, ^* 
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He also reported his reasons to the Senate for the saspension of Mr. Stanton 
within 20 days from its meeting, as required hj said act. Having vainly tried 
to oust Mr. Stanton by an observance of the act, he boldly determined upon its 
violation by Stanton's removal. This he admits, but says it was with a view 
to test the constitutionality of the act, forgetting, as it seems, that such a ques- 
tion could not possibly arise if the act did not apply to Mr. Stanton. To argue, 
in view of these facte, that the President removed Stanton throngh a mistaken 
idea that the law did not apply to him, is trifling with common sense. 

Taking the ground of the President that the present is his presidential term, 
then, I say, to all intents and purposes, he has appointed Stanton Secretary of 
War. Time and a?ain, in official communications to the Senate, he has declared 
Mr. Stantqjfi to be Secretary of War, and in his message of December 12, 1867, 
he submitted to the Senate the question as to whether or not Mr. Stanton should 
continue to be Secretary of War, and the Senate confirmed him in that position; 
80 that, without the usual forms, there has been that concurrence between the 
Executive and the Senate as to the secretaryship of Mr. Stanton which the 
Constitution cofltemplates. . The commission is no part of the appointment. 
The President cannot hold and treat Mr. Stanton as his Secretary of War for 
two or three years, and then, when questioned for an illegal act upon or through 
sucbr Secretary, deny his official character and relations. If he was the Presi- 
dent's Secretary of War for executive purposes, he was such Secretary of War 
for the purposes of Congress. 

Much discussion has taken place in this case as to the intent of the President. 
There is nothing of this question. His intent was to transfer the War 
Department from E. M. Stanton to some other person of his choice without the 
consent and in defiance of the will of the Senate. This is obvious and undeni- 
able, and every senator must believe it. The pretext that all his proceedings 
for the removal of Stanton and the appointment of Thomas were to get up a 
law-suit, is a shallow and miserable subterfuge. 

One question made is that the President has not removed Mr. Stanton. 
Stanton was either removed or he was not If he was not removed, then the 
appointment of Thomas was a clear violation of the sixth section of the tenure- 
of-office act, for it was an appointment to fill a vacancy where no vacancy 
existed. 

Assuming that the tenure-of-office act is valid and applicable to Mr. Stanton, 
then the President could not remove him. 

Suppose Stanton, to avoid conflict under the orders of the 21st of February, 
had given possession of the War Office to Thomas. He would still have b( en 
Secretary of War, because those orders were illegal and void. What the tenure- 
•f-office law intended, to prohibit and punish was the action of the President as 
to removals and appointments without the consent of the Senate, though of 
course such action, being in contravention of law, would have no force. Great 
efl*ort has been made to show that the removal of Stanton and the appointment 
of Thomas were insignificant acts. They might possibly be so regarded if there 
was harmony and peace in the country. 

Congress has passed laws for the reconstruction of the States lately in rebel- 
lion, and the execution of these falls within the jurisdiction of the War Depart- 
ment. The President holds them to be unconstitutional, and is bitterly opposed 
to their existence. Stanton is understood to be fritfudly to this legislition. 
He stands, therefore, in the way of the President, and his removal and the 
appointment of an executive puppet in his place may involve the lives and lib- 
erties of thousands of citizens, and perchance the peace and integrity of the 
nation. 



B 
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During this trial we have been treated to much from the writings of James 
Madiaon. Arguing about executive power in the Congress of 1789, he said.: 

If an unworthy oflScer be continued in office by an unworthy President, the House of Rcoh 
resentativen can Ht any time impeach him, and the Senate can remove him whether tae 
PresidcLt chooses or not. 

Speaking again of the President, he says : 

I contend that the wanton removal of meritorious officers would subject him to impeach- 
ment and removal fiom his \ngh trust.** 

No man can deny that E. M. Stanton, by his ability and experience, his 
latlioti^m aiid peisoual integrity, is eminently fitted for the head of the War 
)epartment. 

Andrew Johnson has Yomoved him because his unbending loyalty made him 
an obstacle to the Prrsident's ambitious and partisan purposes, and appointed 
to hid place a man wholly incompetent, whose c^nly mer.t is abject servility to 
the will of his master. If James Madison was a judge here to-day he would 
vote for impeachment upon that ground alone. 

We have been earnestly warned by the President's counsel not to encroach 
upon the execu ive department of the government. Considering that the 
President usurped the legislative control and reconstruction of the States lately 
iu rebellion ; that he has vetoed fifteen acts of Congress, to say nothing of those 
he has pocketed ; that he comes now by h;s confidential <X)unst*l to say what he 
has before said, that ihere is no Congress, and we are no Senate ; that without 
acknowledging our authority, he appears simply to avoid civil commotion, and 
we are prt-pared to appreciate the modesty and grace of this admonition. 

1 am surprised to find so many holding the opinion that the President is not 
impeachable for anything that the law does not declare a crime or a misdemeanor. 
Cannot he be impeached for a violation of the Constitution ? Suppose he 
shoiild declare war, or borrow money, or levy taxes without authority of law I 
Is there no remedy ? Suppose, for partisan purposes, he should veto all the 
acts of Congress, or in some mad freak pardon aA the criminals of the United 
States. Suppose by diunkenness and debauchery he should become incompe- 
tent to perform ihe duties of the office. Is Congress bound to tolerate wicked- 
ness, corruption, and treachery in the executive office, so long as there is no 
violation oi a penal statute ? 

1 shall vote for conviction on the tenth article. 

Whenever the Chief Magistrate of this country, whose wisdom and virtue 
ought to exalt the nation, makes a public blasphemer of himself, and going 
about the country in speeches excites resistance to law,' and defends mob violence 
and murder, I think he ought to be removed from office. 

'i'his is no question of taste or good manners, or of unfriendly criticism upon 
Conjgress. 1 nose speeches were crimes. When they were delivered they took 
the wings of tne wind They were published and read throiighout the turbu- 
lant souih. They imparted boldness to violence and reveng3, and I have little 
doubt that many a poor man is 8lee|.*ing in a bloody grave in consequence of 
those speeches. Official duties and relations impose restraint upon freedom of 
speech as well as upon freedom of action. 

Suppose a judge of the Supreme Court should go about making speeches and 
telling the people that the reconstruction or other acts of Congress were void, 
and that he would so decide when opportunity should arise. Is there any 
doubt that he could be impeached for conduct so indecent and so disastrous to 
the peace and good order of society ? 

West II. Humphreys, United States district judge for Tennessee, was con- 
victed by the unanimous vote of this Senate of high crimes and misdemeanors 
for what he said in a public speech in the city of Nashville, on the 29th Deoem* 
ber, i860. 

Whether Andrew Johnson shall be removed from office or iK^ is the least 

• \ 

\ 
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To acquit is to hold that the laws of the land are not what they are written 
down in the statnte-books of the country to be, but are the unwritten and, it 
may be, unknown will of one man who happens to fill the executive office of 
the nation. 

All courts may take judicial notice of history, and by what I have a right to 
know in this case I have been sorrowfully and reluctantly brought to the con- 
clusion that Andrew Johnson is a bad man ; that the policy of his administra- • 
tion has been to rule or ruin ; that he has endeavored by usurpation and the 
abuse of his veto to subordinate the legislative power to his personal views and 
purposes, and that his official career and example have been to injure, degrade, 
and demoralize the country ; and I believe that his removal from office will invigo- 
rate the laws, vindicate the Constitution, and tend greatly to restore unity and 
peace to the nation. 

23 I p— Vol. iii 
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APPENDIX. 



ADDITIONAL NOTES TO THE BRIEF OF THE AUTHORITIES ON THE LAW 
OF IMPEACHABLE CRIMES AND MISDEMEANORS, 

Judge Lawrence, who prepared the " Brief of the Ajithorities upon the Law 
of Impeachable Crimes and Misdemeanors," found in the body of this work, 
(p. 82,) has furnished the following additional notes to the brief: 



Addition to first note, on page i, 125, ante, 

Cicero, prosecuting the PrsBtor Verres before the Roman Senate for acts done 
during his prsetorship in^ Sicily, said: 

The mischiefs done by him in that unhappy country during the three years of his iniquitous 
administration are such that many years under the wisest and best of prsetors will not be 
sufficient to restore things to the condition in which he found them ; for it is notorious that 
durinj? the time of his tyranny the Sicilians enioyed neither the protection of their own 
original laws, of the regulations made for their benefit by the Roman Senate upon their 
coming under the protection of the Commonwealth, nor of the natural or inalienable rights 
of men. 

The following is the substance of the charges upon which Charles I of Eng- 
land was arraigned : 

That Jie, the said Charles Stuart, being admitted king of Eng^land, and therein tniKted with 
a limited povxr to govern by and according to the laios rftke land, and NOT otherwise ; and 
by his trust, oath, and office being obliged (that is, under obligation) to use the power com- 
mitted to him for the good and benefit of the people, and for the preservation of their rights ^ 
and liberties ; yet, nevertheless, out of a wicked design to erect and uphold in himself an 
unlimited and tyrannical power, to rule according to his will, and to overthrow the rights 
and liberties of the people ; yea, to take away and make void t^e foundations thereof, and 
of all redress and remedy of misgovemment, which, by the fondamental constitutions of this 
kingdom, were reserved on the people's behalf, in the right and power of frequent and suc- 
cessive Parliaments, or national meetings in council; he, the said Charles Stuart, for the 
accomnlishment of such, his designs, and for the protecting of himself and his adherents, in 
his ana their wicked practices, to the same end, hath traitorously and maliciously levied war 
against the Parliament and the people therein represented. 

In his reply Charles persistently asserted the rightfulness and constitution- 
ality of all that he had done, and denied the authority and jurisdiction of the 
court or commission that tried him, as well as of the House of Commons that 
created said court and designated its members. He said : 

I am most confident this day*s proceeding cannot be warranted by Qod*B law ; for, on the 
contrary, the authority and obedience unto kings is clearly warranted and strictly commanded, 
both in the Old and New Testament ; which, if denied, I am ready instantly to prove. And 
for the question now in hand, there it is said : that tohere the word of a king w, there is power ; 
and who may say unto him. What doest thou ? (Eccles. viii, 4. ) Then for the law of this 
land, I am no less confident that no learned lawyer will affirm that an impeachment can lie 
against the king, they all going in his name. Besides, the law upon which you ground your 
proceedings must either be old or new : if old, show it ; if new, tell what authority warranted 
by the fundamental laws of the land hath made it, and when. 

During the trial, when the solicitor for the Commons arraigned him " in the 
name of the people of England," Lady Fairfax, who was among the spectators, 
cried out, "Not one half of them!" and some said she exclaimed, "Not one- 
.tenth of them!" 

Charles's trial lasted but eight days — having been commenced January 20, 
1648, (old reckoning, properly 1649,) and finished January 28; and the 29th 
being Sunday, his head was cut off on Monday, the 30th, 
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Addition to fir U note on page 1, ISO, ante. 

In the Convention the plan of the Committee of the Whole referred the trial 
of impeachments to the Supreme Court. This was changed so as to give the 
jurisdiction to the Senate. Curtis, in referring to this, says : 

The co^izance of impeach meo is of national officers was taken from their [the Svpreme 
Cortrt] jurisdiction, and the principle was adopted which extended that jurisdiction Wall 
cafses arising under the national laws, and to such other questions as may involve the national 
peace and Iwimiony." — 2 Curtis Hist. Const,, p. 176. 

Hon. John C. Hamilton, in an able article, says : 

It is urged on hehalf of the President that it was with much doubt and hesitation that the 
jurisdiction to try impeachment at all was intrusted to the Seoate of the United States. The 
grant of jurisdiction to the Senate was deferred to the last moment. 

The intrustment of this power to the Senate was not delayed because of any doubt or hesi- 
tation ; nor was it deferrea. The proposed intrustinj^ this power to the Supreme Court #as 
before it was determined that the'appointment of thejudges should be made by the President 
with the consent of the Senate. This mode of appointment was agreed to unanimoasly in 
the Convention on the 7th of September, 1787 ; and the next day, the 8th of September, 
Roger Sherman raised the objection that the Supreme Court was *' improper to try the Pres- 
ident, because the judees would be appointed by him." This of)jection prevailed, and tb 
trial was intrusted to the Senate by the vote of all the States with one exception ; and thns, 
on the same day\ immediately afler, the subjects of impeachment were extended from treason 
and bribery to "^ other high crimes and misdemeanors,** and thus intrusted and thus enlar|[ed, 
it was on the same day made to embrace ** the Vice-President and other civil officers of the 
United States." 

Thus it is seen that while the Supreme Court — a judicial body — was contemplated as the 
court for the trial of impeachments, its jurisdiction was proposed to be limited to two crimes- 
statutory offences — and therefore to be ^verned by " strict rules " of law ; but when confided 
to the Senate — a political body — the jurisdiction was extended to political offences, in the 
trial of which, from ** the nature of tha proceeding a national inquest," a commensurate dis- 
cretion necessarilv followed. Thus it is a strange venture for any man to declare in the 
presence of this whole country **that it is impossible to observe the progress of the delibera- 
tions of that Convention upon this single question, beginning with the briefest and most open 
jurisdiction and ending in a jurisdiction confined in its terms, without coming to the concln- 
sion that it was their determination tbat the jurisdiction should be circumscribed and limited." 

It is here averred, and the evidence is positive, that from the progress of the deliberatkw 
of the Convention, the opposite conclusion is the only one to come to. 



Addition to second note on page I, 131, ante. 

The question of the power to suspend the President is discussed in speecbefl 
of December 13, 1867, February 24 and 29, 1868, in the House of Representa- 
tives. (See Congressional Globe) 



Addition to third note on page J, 131, ante. 
On these citations from the Federalist Hon. John G. Hamilton remarks : 
This quotation exhibits three most important facts: first, that the subjects of the jurisdic- 
^tion ** ot the court for the trial of impeachments'* are those offences which proceed from the 
misconduct of public men, or, in otner words, from the abuse or violation of some public 
trust. Second, that in the delineation and coustruction of those offences the nature of the 
proceeding — 

Mark the words, " nature of* — 
can never be tied down by the strict rules which, in common cases, limit the discretSon rf 
courts ; that the discretion of the court lor the trial of impeachments, thus unlimited in itt 
proceedhags, is "an awful discretion," and that its .exercise was contemplated to be applied 
toward the mo^t confidential and the most distinguished characters of the community. 

And how high the discretion of this national inquest it was expected mi^t 
reach is seen in these words, vindicating the constitution of the executive deptrt- 
ment from popular distrust : 

The President of the United States would be liable to be impeached, tried, and, upon con- 
viction of treason, bribery, or other high crimes or misdemeanors, removed irom office. 
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Addition to third note on page J, 136, ante. 

Tn England and the United States there are different systems of law, each 
with its appropriate tribunals, jurisdiction, and mode o{ procedure established. 
The judicial courts have a jurisdiction and procedure well understood. They 
are governed by the Constitution, statutory and common law. Military law 
is a branch of the law of nations recognized in and adopted by the Constitution ; 
has its tribunals, with their ap^roprisLte jurisdiction and procedure. They try 
and punish offences relating to the army and navy and the military and naval 
service defined mainly by common, unwritten military law, and only to a limited 
extent by statute. (Attorney General Speed^s opinion of July, 1865, on tlte 
trial of the assassins ) Farliamentary law has its tribunals, with legislative, 
and, for some purposes, a judicial power, including the right to summon witnesses 
before committees of investigation, punish and even imprison for contempt of its 
powers or privileges, expel or otherwise punish its members, and with the power 
of impeachment. These different tribunals do not administer the same law nor 
for the same purposes. Each has its own independent law, governed by its own 
principles and reasons. 

The same reasons which enable military tribunals to try offences unde6ned by 
statute authorize impeachment for misdemeanors defined by no written law. The 
Senate administers the common parliamentary law of impeachable misdemeanors, 
and establishes \\a procedure on principles peculiar to its organization and objects, 
uncontrolled by the powers of either judicial or military tribunals. 



Additional note to page I, 141, ante. 

The following charges, among others, were drawn up by Hon. Jol^n Minor 
Botts against John Tyler, in 1842 : 

I charge John Tyler with a gross usurpation of power and violation of law. 

I charge him with the high crime and misdemeanor of endeavoring to excite a disorganiz- 
ing and revolutionary spirit in the country, by inviting a disregard of and disobediency to a 
law of Conmress, which law he has himself sworn to see faithfully executed. 

I charge nim with the high crime and misdemeanor in office of withholding bis assent to 
laws indispensable to the operations of government. 

I charge him with gross official misconduct in having been guiltv of a shameless duplicity, 
equivocation, and falsehood, with Congress, such as has brought him into disgrace and con- 
tempt with thiB whole American people, and has disqualified him from administering this gov- 
ernment with advantage, honor, or virtue. 

I charge him with an arbitrary and despotic abuse of the veto power, to gratify his per- 
sonal and political resentment, with such evident marks of inconsistency and duplicity as to 
leave no room to doubt his total disregard of the interests of the people, and of his duty to 
the country. 

I charge him with the high misdemeanor of arraying himself in open hostility to the legis- 
lative department of the government, by the publication of slanderous and libellous le tters 
over his own signature, witli a view of creating false and unmerited sympathy for himself, 
and bringing Congress into disrepute and odium with the people, by which means that 
harmony between Uie executive and legislative departments, so essential to good government 
and the welfare of the people, has been utterly destroyed. 

I charge him with pursuing such a course of vacillation, weakness, and folly, as must, if 
he is permitted to remain longer at the head of the government, bring the country into dis- 
honor and disgrace abroad, and force the people into a state of abject misery and distress 
at home. 

I charge him with being utterly unworthy and unfit to have the destinies of this nation in 
hfc hands as Chief Magistrate, and with having brought upon the representativvs of the . 
pevple the imperious necessity of exercising the constitutional prerogative of impeachmp- 
(Congressional Globe, vol. 12, p. 144, third session 27th Congress.) 
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Additional note to page 2, 142, ayUe. 

Only two of the acts charged against West W. Humphreys could he deemed 
treason. The authorities which define that crime aie conclusive on that subject. 

A mere conspiring and a mere assemblage is not treason. (4 Cranch, 75; 1 Dallas, 35; 
2 Wallace, jr., 139; 2 Bishop, Crim. Law, 1186 and 1204.) 

The overt act mnst be one which in itself pertains to warlike operations. It must in tome 
sense be an act of war. (23 Boston Law Reporter, 597, 705. ) 

If a convention, legislature, junto, or other assemblage, entertain the purpose of subvert- 
ing the government, and to that end pass acts, resolves, ordinances, or decrees, even with a 
view of raising a military force to carry their purpose into effect, this alone does not con- 
stitute a levying waiw (Sprague, J., charge to ^nd jury; 23 Law Eeporter, 705; ikid,, 
597, 601.) ^ 

If war be actually levied, that is, if a body of men be actually assembled for the purpose 
of effecting by force a treasonable purpose, all those who perform anv part, however minute 
or however remote from the scene of action, and who are actually leagued in the gesuml 
conspiracy, are to be considered traitors. (Per Marshall; 4 Crancn, 75, 126; Burr^a Trial, 
Coombs's ed., 322; 1 Bishop, 54.) 



Additional' note to page /, 145, ante. 

In the case of The State of Mississippi y a. Andrew Johnson, President ^ 
the United States, before the Supreme Court of the United States, April 11, 
1867, a motion was made for leave to file a bill praying for an injuactton to 
restrain the President and his military officers from executing the *' reconstruc- 
tion acts " of Congress. Henry Stanbery, then Attorney General, (but now of 
counsel for the President on the impeachment trial,) appeared on behalf of the 
President to resist the motionf for leave to file the bill, and in argument said : 

The President of the United States is above the process of any court or the jurisdietion of 
any court to bring him to account as President. 

There is only one court or quctsi court that he can be called upon to answer to for any 
dereliciion of duty, for doing anything that is contrary to law or failing to do anything whidi 
is according to law and that is not this tribunal, but one that sits in another chamber of the 
Capitol. There he can be called and tried and punished, but not here while he is PreaidMit; 
ana after he has been dealt with in that chamber and stripped of the robes of office, and he 
no lon^r stands as the representative of the government, then for any wrong he has done to 
any individual, for any murder or aay crime of any sort which he has committed as President, 
then, and not till then, can he be subjected to the jurisdiction of the courts. (The Beporter, 
Washington, 1867, vol. 3, p. 13.) 



Additional note to page I, 146, ante. 

It has been said that — 

If a law passed by Congress be equivocal or ambig[uous in its terms, the Executive, being 
called upon to administer it, may apply his own best judgment to the difficulties before faim, 
or he may seek counsel of his advisers or other persons : and acting thereupon without «vii 
intent or purpose, he would be fully justified, and upon no principle of right could he be held 
to answer as for a misdemeanor in office. 

But this standing alone and unqualified is not sound law, if construed to mean 
that the President is not guilty of an impeachable misdemeanor in case he 
honestly misinterprets a law and executes it according to his construction iti a 
mode subversive of some fundamental or essential principle of government or 
highly prejudicial to the public interest. 

It is a very plausible view that punishment should not be inflicted on anv 

Kson who, in good faith, does what he believes the law authorizes. But such 

menthas never been applied in any court or tribunal— civil, criminal, military, 

The Pret^tary — except in certain cases for the protection of judges of courts. 

viction of trJaw he who violates any civil right of another is liable to an action, no 
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matter how much the violation may have resulted from the mistaken belief that 
it was justified hj law. In the criminal jurisprudence of every country it is 
no excuse for a party indicted that his act is only criminal by the construction 
given by the court to a statute " equivocal or ambiguous in its terms." To hold 
otherwise would be to make the law depend on the opinion of the accused, and 
not on the determination of the court. The court is the sole judge of what the 
law is, and the rule applies — 

Good faith is no excuse for the violation of statutes. Ignorance of the law cannot be set 
np in defence, and this rule holds good in civil as well as in criminal cases. ( 1 Sedgmck, 100. ) 

(See Kent's Com., 529; 3 Greenleaf's Evideace, 15.) 

And this is so in parliamentary impeachments, as has already been shown. 

The power of impeachment may frequently be exerted not for any purpose 
of punishment, but as protection to the public. If the President should err in 
the assertion of a constitutional power, or in the interpretation of a statute, so 
as to establish a principle dangerous to the public interests, impeachment is a 
mode, and often the only one, of correcting his error, and of protecting the rights 
of the people. 

If ihe Supreme Court should, however, honestly interpret the Constitution or 
laws, even upon words ** equivocal or ambiguous," so as to settle a principle 
dangerous to public liberty, there is a remedy by impeachment, employed not 
for punishment, but for protection, exercised in the nature of a writ of error, to 
reverse a decision subversive of civil liberty and republican government. The 
Supreme Court is not a court of last resort. The high court of impeach- 
ment is the only court of last resort, and its decisions can only be reviewed and 
reversed by the people in the selection of a Congress holding different views ; 
so that at last the Senate, as the Constitution declares in effect, is " the sole 
judge of the law and the facts'' in every case of impeachment, subject to 
reversal bv successors chosen in the constitutional mode. 

If a public officer should misinterpret a law in a case where adequate remedy 
could be had without resort to impeachment, or on a question not vital to any 
fundamental principle of government or of the public interests, the House of 
Representatives would never prefer articles to invoke the judicial powers of the 
Senate. 

The House of Representatives in some sense and in proper cases may exercise 
a pardoning power by withholding articles, or by a failure or refusal to demand 
judgment after conviction when its purposes may be practically accomplished, 
but it never can be tolerated that the high conservative power of impeachment^ 
so essential to finally settle great questions of constitutional law, can be stricken 
down or its jurisdiction destroyed by the state of mind or the mental idiosyn- 
erodes or mistaken opinions of an officer who violates the Constitution or laws 
as construed by the sole and final judges thereof in the high court of impeach- 
ment. The words of Pym, on the trial of Strafford, may be well applied : 

To subyeit laws and eovemment — they can never be justified by any intentions, how good 
soever they be pretended. 

This view of the law of impeachment popularizes our institutions, and makes 
the people at last the great depositaries of power, clothed with the ultimate 
right or interpreting their own Constitution in their own interests, and herein 
rests the greatest security for popular liberty. 

While any citizen upon whom a statute is to be executed may rightfully take 
measures to test its constitutionality, the executive officer of the law can never 
be permitted to do so, because as to him the presumption of the constitutionality 
of a law is incontrovertible and conclusive, at least until reversed by a court of 
competent authority, if such there be. 



DEBATE 

ON THX 

BIGHT OF SENATOR WADE TO SIT AS A MEMBER OF THE COTJRT. 



In Senate, March 5, 1868. 
[For the proceedings see volume 1, page 11.] 

The Chief Justice. Senators, the oath will now he administered to the sen- 
ators as they will he called hy the Secretary in succession. (To the Secretarj.) . 
Call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll alphahetically, and the Chief Justice 
administered the oath to Senators Anthony, Bayard, Buckalew, Cameron, Cattell, 
Chandler, Cole, Conkling, Conness, Corhett, Cragin, Davis, Dixon, Drake, Feny, 
Fessenden, Fowler, Frelinghuysen, Grimes, Harlan, Henderson, Hendricks, 
Howard, Howe, Johnson, McCreery, Morgan, Morrill of Maine, Morrill of Ver- 
mont, Morton, Norton, Nye, Patterson of Tennessee, Pomeroy, Ramsey, Ross, 
Sherman, Spragne, Stewart, Sumner, Thayer, Tipton, Trumbull, and Van Winkle. 

The Secretary then called the name of Mr. Wade, who rose from his seat in 
the Senate and advanced toward the Chair. 

Mr. Hendricks. Before the senator just called takes the oath I wish to sab- 
mit to the presiding officer and to the Senate a question. The senator just called 
is the presiding officer of this body, and under the Constitution and laws will 
become the President of the United States should the proceeding of impeach- 
ment, now to be tried, be sustained. The Constitution providing that in such a 
case the possible successor cannot even preside in the body during the trial, I 
submit for the consideration of the presiding officer and of the Senate the ques- 
tion whether, being a senator, representing a State, it is competent for him, not- 
withstanding that, to take the oath and become thereby a part of the court ? I 
submit that upon two grounds — ^first, the ground that the Constitution does not 
allow him to preside during these deliberations because of his possible succession, 
and second, the parliamentary or legal ground that he is interested, in view of 
his possible connection with the office, in the result of the proceedings — he is not 
competent to sit as a member of the court. 

Mr. SuEBMAX. Mr. President, this question, I think, is answered by the 
Constitution of the United States, which declares that each State shall be enti- 
tled to two senators on this floor, and that the court or tribunal for the trial of 
all impeachments shall be the Senate of the United States. My colleague is 
one of the senators from the State of Ohio ; he is a member of this Senate, and 
is therefore made one of the tribunal to try all cases of impeachment. This 
tribunal is not to be tested by the ordinary rules that may apply in cases at 
civil law; for the mere interest of the party does not exclude a person from 
sitting as a member of the Senate for the trial of impeachment, nor does m&re 
affinity or relation by blood or marriage. The tribunal is constituted by the 
Constitution of the United States, and is composed of two senators from each 
State, and Ohio is entitled to two voices upon the trial of this case. It seems 
to me, therefore, that the question ought not to be made. 

If this were to be tested by the rule in ordinary civil tribunals the same objec- 
tion might have been made to one other senator, who has already taken the oath 
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without objection, bein? connected by ties of marriage with the person accused 
before us. It is, therefore, perfectly clear that while the rule might exclude the 
senator from Ohio in deciding in ordinary cases, or he might retire from exer- 
cising his right to vote, that is a question for him alone to determine. So far as 
the court is concerned he is entitled to be sworn as one of the triers in this case 
as senator from the State of Ohio, without regard to his interest in the result of 
the trial. 

I have, as a matter of course, as the colleague of the senator who is now pro- 
posed to be sworn, looked into this matter, and I have no doubt of it. I was 
prepared, to some extent, for the raising of this question, though I hoped it would 
not be presented. How far the senator from Ohio, my colleague, may partici- 
pate in the proceedings of impeachment, how far he shall vote, when he shall 
vote, and upon what questions he shall vote, are matters that must be left to 
him, and not for the tribunal or any senator to make against him. His right as 
a senator from the State of Ohio is complete and perfect, and there is no exclu- 
sion of him on account of interest, affinity, blood relationship, or for any other 
cause. 

Mr. Howard. Mr. President, I do not suppose that under the Constitution 
any senator is to be challenged, even for cause, upon the trial of an impeachment. 
I concur entirely with the view presented by the hoaorable senator from Ohio 
[Mr. Sherman] which he has just expressed. The objection raised by the hon- 
orable senator from Indiana [Mr. Hendricks] is in the nature of a challenge, if 
I understand it properly, upon the ground of interest in the question about to be 
decided by the Senate sitting for the trial of an impeachment. Now, sir, as has 
been very justly remarked, each State haa the right to send to the Senate two 
members, and the Constitution declares, whatever may be the character of those 
members, whatever may be their relation to the accused or their interest in the 
question involved, thit they shall be component parts of the body trying the 
impeachment. If an objection upon the ground^ of interest is tenable an objec- 
-don upon the ground of affinity^must also be available. The Senate has already 
seen one member of its body proceed to take the oath prescribed in our rules 
who is known to be related by affinity to the accused. I can see no distinction 
between an objection resting upon interest and one resting upon affinity. 

Besides, sir, the honorable senator from Ohio who now offers to take the oath 
is but the President pro tempore of the Senate. It is possible, and merely pos- 
sible, that he may remain in that capacity until the conclusion of these proceed- 
ings ; but at the same time it is not to be overlooked that it is but a possibility. 
The Senate has in its power at all times to choose another President yro tempore 
to preside over its proceedings. I cannot, therefore, see any such interest in the 
question as would seem to justify the objection which is taken by the honorable 
senator from Indiana. I hope the senator from Ohio, the President pro tempore 
of this body, will proceed to take the oath. 

Mr. Johnson. Mr. President, the question is a purely legal one, and is to be 
decided upon principle. I have no doubt that the honorable member from Ohio 
will, as far as he may be able under the temptations to which he may be sub- 
jected unknowingly to himself, decide upon the issues which are involved in the 
impeachment trial with as much impartiality as any of us. It is not, therefore, 
any objection to the honorable memoer which induces me to say a word to the 
Senate on the subject. 

The general rule, we all know, is applicable to a jury as well as to a court, 
that no one should serve in either tribunal who has a plear interest in the result 
of the trial. The honorable member from Ohio [Mr. Sherman] and the honora- 
ble member from Michigan [Mr. Howard] tell us that the Constitution provides 
that the court in this instance is to consist of the senators of the several States. 
That is true ; but that does not prove that a senator may not be in a situation 
which should exclude him from the privilege of being a member of the court. 
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The Constitution of the United States provides th^t the Sapreme Oboit dnH 
consist of a Chief Justice and associate justices ; the law from time to time h$B 
regulated their numher ;- hut I never heard it questioned that, although bj the 
Constitution^ and the laws cases within the jurisdiction of that tribunal are to be 
tried by them, a judge would not be permitted to sit in a case in which he bad 
a direct interest. It by no means follows, therefore, that because the honoraUe 
member from Ohio [Mr. WadeJ is a senator, and as such entitled to be a mem- 
ber of this court, he is not as liable to the objection of interest in the result which 
your honor, the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, would be liable to in a ease 
before your high tribunal in which you had a direct interest in the possible resoh. 

This is, as the honorable member from Ohio [Mr. Sherman] says, the only 
tribunal to try such a case as is now before us. That is true ; but if the hon- 
or^ible member and the Senate will look to the sixty-fifth number of the Feder- 
alist they will find why it was that the court was constituted when the President 
is to be on trial as it is constitued by the Constitution. It was because of the 
manner in which impeachments are tried in the mother country. There they 
are tried in the House of Lords. And I have a recollection, not altogether dis- 
tinetr— I did not know that the question was to be raised to-day, or I should have 
refreshed my recollection — that when in the case of the senator from New Jersey, 
Hon. Mr. Stockton, who had been received as a senator on this floor upon his 
credentials, and it was proposed to exclude him, which required a majority ?ote, 
the honorable member from Massachusetts, FMr. Sumner^ and I think severtl 
other members* but particularly the honorable member from Massachusetts, in 
order to satisfy the Senate that Mr. Stockton had no right to vote in his own 
case, cited many instances in the House of Lords in which it had been held that 
a member of the House of Lords was not competent to decide in a case in whicli 
he had an interest. It was upon the authority of those cases, as well as upon 
the general ground which runs through the whole of our jurisprudence and the 
jurisprudence of the mother country, and is founded in the nature of things, that 
Mr. Stockton was denied the privilege of voting fn his own case. 

Now what was his case compared in point of supposed influence to the case 
of the honorable member from Ohio ? He was to have a temporary seat in this 
body, invested only with that proportion of the power of the legislative depart- 
ment of the government which one member of this body has in reference to the 
whole number composing the body and the numbers which compose the House 
of Representatives. His voice, therefore, would be comparatively unimportant. 
And yet it was adjudged by the Senate, as well as I remember, and almost with 
unanimity, especially by those who thought Mr. Stockton was not entitled to 
his seat, that he should not be permitted to vote upon that question. How does 
his case compare with that of the honorable member from Ohio ? The honora- 
ble member becomes, in a contingency which this impeachment seeks to bring 
about, a judgment of guilty, the President of the United States, invested with 
all the executive power of the government. Is it right, would anybody desire, 
to be subjected to such a temptation, which might lead him, unknowingly to 
himself, into an erroneous judgment? The whole executive powers of Uie 
United States, to say nothing of the pecuniary compensation belonging to dn 
office $25,000 a year, are to be his in a certain result of the prosecution ; and hie 
vote may produce that result. 

I submit, then, and certainly without the slightest feeling of disrespect for 
the honorable member from Ohio, that it is due to thecause'of impartial justice, 
it is due to the character i)f the Senate, in its management of this proceeding, 
that there should not be established a precedent which may in the end produce 
excitement and bring into disrepute the Senate itself. The reason why it is* 
Mr. Chief Justice, that you are here to preside over the deliberations of thii 
court, shows that, in the judgment of our fath^s, it was improper that any man 
should be placed in the situation in which the hdtiorable member from Ohio wiH 
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le placed if he is admitted to be a member of this conrt and exercise that fane- 
Uon. ' Oar fathers thought, and thej have incorporated the thought into the 
Gonstitotion, that he who is to be benefited hj the result should not be permitted 
even to preside over the deKberations of this court when the President of the 
United States is on trial ; that the Vice-President of the United States, who is 
eutitled only to vote in case of a tie, of an equal division of the Senate, should 
not be permitted even to be a member of a court to preside over its deliberations. 
It was, Mr. Chief Justice, because our fathers were deeply versed in the history 
rf the world, perfectly acquainted with the frailties of man's nature, as exhibited 
in the history of all political bodies, that they denied, in a case of this description, 
to the Vice-President of the United States the privilege even of presiding ov# 
tlie deliberations of such a court, much less of voting, and by his vote bringing 
about the judgment which was to make him President. 

Mr. President, I do not know that we are able to decide this question at once. 
My impression is such as I have stated ; but it is a grave question, an important 
Question. It will be considered a grave and important question in the eyes of 
the country, and it should be by the Senate of the United States so esteemed. 
It is a new question ; and I submit to you and the Senate whether it is not bet- 
ter to postpone the decision of it in ths case until to-noorrpw, above all for the 
purpose of ascertaining what are the precedents of the House of Lords. Should 
they prove to be what I think they are, then, unless we are disposed to depart 
from the model upon which was formed this high tribunal, I am sure the 
Senate ought to decide — and I have no doubt the honorable member from Ohio 
will acquiesce cheerfully in that decision, and will himself see the propriety of 
so acting — that he is not entitled to take his seat as a member of this court. 
I move, therefore, that the question be postponed until to-morrow. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. President, I will make a remark on this question before the 
vote is taken. If the senator from Ohio [Mr. Wade] asks to be excused from 
taking any part in this trial, it must be upon some principle established by the 
Constitution. The Vice-President presides in every case of impeachment, 
except upon the trial of the President, and there he is expressly excluded by a 
provision of the Constitution — upon what reason ? Because of his interest in 
the question from the fact that if there is a judgment of a motion from ofSice 
against the President the Vice-President is to succeed to his place. The Con- 
stitution thus establishes a principle, and that principle is this : that when the 
President of the United States, whether he has been elected by the electoral 
vote or has succeeded to the office by the amotion of the President from office — 
when a President who actually holds the office is under trial, the man who is to 
take the place, if he be removed upon that trial by the judgment of the court 
which is to try him, is disqualified from forming a part of the court. That is 
the principle. Now, can the senator from Michigan or any other senator 
adduce any principle that would require the exclusion of the Vice-President from 
presiding over a court of impeachment of the President of the United States 
that will not apply to the President pro tempore of the Senate when there is 
no, Vice-President, when the President pro tempore is presiding officer of the 
Senate, and when by the Constitution and laws of the United States, if the act- 
ing President, as he is sometimes called, is removed, the President pro tempore 
of the Senate is to take his place ? 

Mr. President, my argument is that the Constitution itself, in relation to this 
court, has established a principle, and that principle is that any man standing 
in a position where he is to succeed to the office of thg President in the event 
of his conviction cannot form a part of the court of impeachment that is to try 
whether the President shall be removed or not. It seems to me clearly that, 
although the exclusion of the President pro tempore of the Senate does not 
come within the strict letter of the Constitution, it doe? plainly and unequivo- 
cally within its principle and spirit. To every lawyer it is a familiar priBciple 
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that where a law by its langaage and express terms does not include a eaee^ 
but that case comes clearly within its principle and meaning, the law shall be 
extended by force of its spirit to comprehend the case that it is not stHetly 
within its letter but is clearly and undeniably within its principles. 

It seems to me, therefore, clear as a constitutional principle that the PresideDt 
j^o tempore of the Senate, on the occasion of the impeachment trial, occupies 
the same position in relation to the office of President that the Vice-President 
would if he was h^re and was the presiding officer of the Senate ; and the Vice- 
President being excluded for the reason and upon ijie principle that he is to take 
no part in the trial because he is to succeed to the vacant place if there be a 
judgment of amotion from office, the same principle, clearly, undeniably, in its 
full force and reason, applies to the President pro tempore of the Senate, and 
therefore he is excluded by the spirit and by the principle of the Constitution. 

Mr. Morrill, of Maine. Mt. Chief Justice, it strikes me that the whole pro- 
ceeding is premature, for the obvious reason that there is no party here to take 
the objection. If this is a court there is no party before the court to raise this 
objection. It certainly does not lie in the mouth of any member of this court, 
of any senator, to raise the objection of disqualification against any other sen- 
ator ; and, therefore, there is no party here properly to raise the objection against 
the administration of the oath. Whenever the proper parties appear here on 
the one side and the other, either for the people or for the respondent, then the 
court will be in a condition to hear objections to the constitution of the body ; 
then the people will be represented, and may put the inquiry as to the conBtitution 
of this court, and then, also, the respondent may institute the same inquiry. It 
may turn out that we arc so constituted that it will be necessary to raise this 
question and to determine it ; but at the present moment it seems to me that 
^there is no option and no discretion but to administer the oath to all those who, 
by the Constitution, are senators representing the States. 

Mr. HfiNDRrcKS. Mr. President, I do not propose at this time to protract the 
debate ; but I wish to reply to the technical point made by the senator from 
Maine. It is \nher6nt in a court to judge of its own organization ; it is a power 
necessarily possessed by the court itself; and it is not for the suitors to present the 
question whether a party claiming a seat in a court composed of more than one 
member is justly and legally entitled to that seat. It is for the court itself to 
decide whether a member proposing to exercise the right to sit in that court is 
entitled to that right. Therefore, sir, the question is not prematurely presented. 

To the point made by the senator from Michigan, which is not upon the 
merits, I have just this to reply; that the possibility that the senator now pro- 
posing to be sworn may cease to be President of the Senate pro tempore is not 
an answer to the objection. He is now the presiding officer of the Senate, and 
as such will become the President of the United States if the impeachment be sus- 
tained and he continue to be the President j^o tempore until the termination of the 
trial. If he ceases, during the progress of the trial, to be the presiding officer 
of this body, then he becomes competent, and under the second rule which has 
been adopted, if the rules should be recognized by the court, he will be sworn 
in as a member of the court. The point I make is, that now being the presid- 
ing officer of the Senate, and now being competent to become the President in 
case impeachment be sustained, he is now incompetent to participate in &e 
trial. 

The substantial merits of this question were settled in the case referred to by 

the senator from Marylar^d — the case of Senator Stockton, from New Jersey. 

There the Senate decided that a member of the body could not be a party to a 

• decision in the Senate in which he is interested ; and the possibility of holding 

an office was regarded as an interest by the Senate. 

Nor do I think the point made by the senator from Ohio [Mr. Sherman] a 
good one, that, being a senator from a State, the presiding officer has the riglit 
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to participate in all the proceedings of tlie Senate. The standing rules of this 
body as a Senate contradict that argument. One of the standing rules of the 
Senate is that a senator shall not vote when he has an interest ip the result of 
the vote ; so that the Senate itself has restricted those general rights and powers 
which the senator from Ohio thinks belongs to each senator as a representative 
of a State. The Senate has said, by its standing rules, that neither one of us 
can vote if we have an interest in the result of that vote. But, sir, in n»y judg- 
ment, the constitutional ground is higher than this ground of interest. The 
presiding officer has an interest in the result of an impeachment trial ; he shall 
not even preside ; he shall not even maintain order and decorum in the body during 
the progress of the trial ; he shall vacate his seat that the Chief Justice may pre- 
side ; and what does that mean ? It means something, sir. It means that the 
relation which the Vice-President of the United States sustains by possibility 
to the office of President of the United States is such that he shall take no part 
in the great trial. That is what the Constitution means. It is not a matter of 
form and ceremony and dignity that 'the Chief Justice shall preside here. It is 
of the very substance that he who, by possibility, can fill the office if the Senate 
shall make it vacant, shall not sit here even to preserve order and decorum while ^ 
the great proceeding is going on. 

I hope, sir that I need not disclaim any personal feeling in this matter. I 
make the point now because I think that the Constitution itself controls the 
organization of this court. I think that the Constitution itself does settle it, that 
no man shall help to take from the President his office when that man is to fill 
the office if the proceeding succeed. There is no analogy between this and the 
case suggested by the senator from Michigan. Affinity does not of itself by com- 
mon and universal law exclude a man horn presiding in court ; it must be done 
by express statute, and it is so provided in the codes of the different States. 
But here the Constitution itself says that no man shall preside who may suc- 
ceed to the office. I hope, sir, in view of the importance of this question, that 
4iie motion made by the senator from Maryland, to postpone its consideration 
until to-morrow, wUl prevail. 

Mr. Williams. Mr. Chief Justice, I submit that the motion or question made 
by the senator from Indiana is altogether premature, for this reason : it is either 
addressed to the Senate of the United States or to the court for the trial of an 
impeachment. If it be to the Senate, then I respectfully submit that the pre- 
siding officer of the Senate should occupy the chair ; if to a court, then there is 
no court organized competent to pass or decide upon this question. Some of 
the members here have been sworn, others have not. Am I to be called upon 
to decide on this question which, perhaps, relates to the merits of the case to be 
determined, without having had an oath administered to me like other members t 
Is this question to be decided at this time ? Is there any court organized that 
can decide this question ? I do not know exactly what the question is. Is it 
a challenge that nas been submitted by a senator to a fellow-senator ? If that 
be so it is an extraordinary proceeding. I never heard that one juror could 
challenge another juror; I never heard that one judge could challenge another 
judge. When the necessary preparations are made for the trial, it may be that 
the managers on the part of the House of Representatives and the accused will 
be willing and desire to have the senator firom Ohio participate in this trial. Is 
it not their privilege ? Suppose they both agree to that and to waive all objec- 
tions ? Then I am confident that they have the right to make this question, 
and not any senator. , 

The senator from Indiana suggests that no judge who is interested in a ques- 
tion was ever known to preside when that question was considered. . Is not 
that altogether a matter left to the judge? Did tbe honorable senator ever 
know a court to adopt a rule and declare that a member of that court should 
not participate in any decision ? Whenever a question is presented to a court. 
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the jadge decides for bimdelf as to whether or not it is a case in which he can 
take any part? If he decides that he cannot participate in the trial, he wi^- 
draws ftt)m the bench ; but the court never undertakes to prescribe ibe nde fov 
his action, to say that he shall or shall not participate in the decision. But I 
do not propose to discuss the question. I make this point, however, thact at 
this time this body, with a part of the members sworn and a part unsworn, oa&- 
not decide the question, because it is a question that relates to the rights of the 
countary and of the accused ; and before I am called upon to pass upon this 
question, it is necessary, it seems to me, that I should be sworn as well as die 
other members who have not been called upon to take the oath. 

Mr. Davis. Will the honorable senator answer me a question I 

Mr. Williams. Certainly. 

Mr. Davis. Suppose this was a trial of articles of impeachment against the 
President of the United States when there was a Vice-President in being, and 
suppose that Vice-President was to present himself here and offer to become a 
part of the court, coukl not the senators exclude him from that position t 

Mr. Williams. Mr. Chief Justice, I do not propose to argue that question ; 
but the case propounded by the senator is not parallel to the case before tiiis 
body, because the Constitution expressly excludes the Vice-Presid^it from any 
participation in this trial, but it provides that each senator shall vote. 

3£r. Davis. The honorable senator suggested that it rested with the senator 
himself whether he should form part of the court or not, and that the residue of 
the body could not make the exception. I presented that example for the pur- 
pose of showing that under that state of case the body of the court itself would 
exclude the Vice-President, though he even offered to become a component part 
of the court 

Mr. Williams. What I said was simply in response to the suggestion of the 
senator horn Indiana, that the s^iator from Ohio could not participate in these 
proceedings because a judge who was interested in a case could not participate 
in the hearing of it. I s^y it is always in every case left; for the judge to decide' 
for himself as to whether he will or will not participate in the trial, and the 
court itself does not undertake to exclude him. 

It does not follow, as it strikes me, because this court is organized as the Con- 
stitution' requires, each senator taking an oath, that every senator will neces- 
sarily participate in the trial and vote upon the questions involved. He may 
take the oath ; he is required to take the oath ; and then, after he is qualified 
to act, it will be for him to determine whether or not he will participate in the 
trial, and not for the senator to say now before the- court is organized that he 
shall not be allowed to take the oath. He is a senator, and the Constitution 
says that each State shall have two senators, and that each senator shall have 
one vote. The Constitution gives to each senator a right to vote upon every 
question in the Senate. That is a constitutional right ; but if he is interested 
in any way, thea he may not participate in the decision if he sees proper. 

Mr. Johnson. What becomes of our rule on that point! 

Mr. Williams. That rule is not one that can override the Constitution ; and 
if any s^iator, notwithstanding that rule, upon any question should insist upon 
his right to vote, I maintain that he can vote notwithstanding the rule, because 
the Constitution savs that every senator shall have a right to vote upon every 
question. It may be indelicate and improper for a senator to vote upon many ' 
questions ; but as I said I did not intend to argue that question and was drawn 
off from the point which I intended to make, which is, that at this time it is not 
competent for this body to decide as to whether or not the senator firom (?hio 
can take the oath. V 

Mr. Fbssbndbn. Mr. President, I do not design to discuss the matter. X 
merely rise to make the suggestion which would ^Ibw from what has been salcb^ 
by the senator from Oregon, that it would be better to organize the court folly 
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before deddiiig the qtiestioii, if we are to decide it at all. There is no difficulty 
in pottponiDg the adininistration of the oath to the honorable senator from Ohio 
until aU have been sworn except him, and then the court will be properly organ- 
ised 00 far as to enable all gentlemen to act as members of the conrt I wonld 
Boggest, therefore, that the administration of the oath to the honorable senator 
from Ohio be merely passed over until it has been administered to other gen* 
tlemen whose names come after his upon the list, and then the question can be 
decided. 

Mr. GoNNBSS. My only objection to the proposition now made is that in my 
judgment the Senate have no such right. They have no right to pass directly 
or indirectly, in my opinion, any reflection upon the right of any senator to par- 
ticipate in the proceedings that are taking place. The question as it seems to 
me is settled. It was settled when the credentials of the senator were presented, 
and he was admitted to his seat. It is not competent for the Senate, in my 
(pinion, to attempt to deprive a senator of his vote ; and, so &r as the sugges- 
tion or proposition casts doubt upon the question, it does n^t meet the apprdba- 
. tion of my judgment. I prefer very much that a vote shall now be taken, not 
upon the direct question, as suggested by the senator from Indiana, but that it 
take the form of a motion. I Uiink the question whether a senator has an inter- 
est in these proceedings such as would prevent him from voting and acting as 
such pending the trial is a question for himself alone, and that no other senator 
nor the Senate combined can impose any restriction upon his legitimate participa- 
tion in these great proceedings. • 

Mr. FB6SBNDBN. I desire simply to say that, in making the suggestion, I did 
not mean to be understood aa expressing the slightest opinion in any way, but 
to avoid the difficulty suggested oy the honorable senator from Oregon. He 
says he is not yet a meml^r of the court ; he has not been sworn. If we are to 
ta&e a vote upon this question directly, are we all to vote or not I Certainly 
the larger number have been sworn, but some have not been sworn. There is 
nothing in the shape of r^ection or even the intimation of an opinion, one way 
or the other, in simply suggesting that it would be well to have all those who 
are to vote upon the question sworn, inasmuch as part have been sworn, before 
the vote is taken. That is all ; and I see no difficulty such as has been sug- 

Sisted by the honorable senator from California. The honorable senator from 
hio can be presented again ; there is nothing in any rule that requires the 
oath to be taken alphabetically as the names are called ; that is a mere matter 
of convenience. Certain gentlemen are absent now from their seats ; they will 
be allowed unquestionably to take the oath when they come in. My sugges- 
tion went to that extent and no further, that we who are to act upon the ques- 
tion, if we' are to act at all, should be placed upon a level before we proceed to 
acty and that the court should be duly organized as a court, which it is not yet. 
If the suggestion is not agreeable to gentlemen, it makes not the slightest differ- 
ence to me ; I care nothing about it one way or the other. I have no opinion 
to express at present upon the subject. 

Jfr. Howard. Mr. President, we are now sitting in a judicial capacity for the 
trial of a particular impeachment. We are organizing ourselves for the purpose 
of proceeaing to consider the facts of the case ; but this must be regarded, I 
tluak» as a part of the trial. Otherwise, Mr. President, we should not expect to 
see you presiding over us. Now, sir, the Constitution declares that " each sen- 
ator shall have one vote;" and it further declares that <'no person shall be con- 
victed without the concurrence of two-thirds of the members present.'' There 
may be absentees-<-no matter how many-HM> be that a quorum of the body 
remains present and voting. 

The honorable senator from Ohio is present, not absent. He is now ready 
to take the oath prescribed by the Constitution, to participate in the trial like 
the rest of us. I do not understand upon what ground it is at this stage 
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of tlie proceeding that an objection can be sustained to his taking the oath. 
Certainly it will not be claimed that we are now acting in our ordinary capacity 
as a Senate ; but we are acting in a judicial capacity as a Senate ; or, in ether 
words, if you please, for brevity's sake, as a court, "What right, I beg to 
inquire, have the members of the Senate, who do not yet under the Gonstituiion 
constitute a part of the court, to say that a particular member of their body shall 
not take the oath prescribed by the Constitution ? How are we to get at it ? 
Who are the persons authorized to vote on this objection which is raised, and 
declare that the senator from Ohio shall not take the oath 1 Is it right of the 
court, or, to speak more accurately, of the comparatively few members of the court 
who have by their oath become such, to exclude a senator t That is a very strange 
view to take of the question. Of what interest is it to us, let me inquire, even 
if we were organized as a court, that the senator from Ohio should not take the 
oath prescribed by the Constitution ? If there be an interest anywhere, that 
interest is only available on the part of the accused, who is not yet before us. 
He can avail himself of it only in the nature of a challenge for cause, which I 
do not now propose to discuss ; at the same time, however, denying the right of 
any such challenge. ' But, as the Senate are now situated, it is entirely clear to 
my mind that we have no right whatever to pass a resolution or order prohibiting 
the honcMrable senator from Ohio^ or any other senate^, if he sees fit, from taking 
the oath prescribed by the Constitution, and which we are now in the act of 
' taking. It is an act coram nonjudice, without jurisdiction or color on our part 
to perform, 

I would suggest, therefore, that this objection should, for the present, be with- 
drawn. The honorable senator from Indiana must of course see that at the 
proper time, after a proper organization, all he seeks to obtain now by his objec- 
tion will be raised by learned counsel upon the trial, fully discussed by them, • 
and considered and decided by ourselves sitting in our judicial capacity. 

Mr. Morton. Mr. President, if it should now be determined that the senator 
from Ohio shall not be sworn it would be an error, a blunder of which the 
accused would have just right to complain when he should come here. If a 
judge is intbrested in a case before him, or if a juror is interested in the result 
of l^be issue which he is called upon to try, it is an objection that the parties to 
the case have the right to waive ; and they have always had that ri^t under 
any system of practice that I have known anything about. 

As was suggested by the senator from Maine [Mr. Morrill] and the senator 
from Oregon, | Mr. Williams,] it is not an obiection to be made by a fellow-juror, 
by another member of the court, or by anybody except the parties to the case ; 
and if we now, in the absence of the accused, say that the senator from Ohio 
shall not be swon^, the President, when he comes here to stand his trial, will 
have a right to say, <' A senator has been excluded that I would willingly accept ; 
I have confidence in his integrity ; I have confidence in his character and in nia 
judgment, and I am willing to waive the question of interest. Who had the 
right to make it in my absence ?" The senator from Indiana, my colleague, 
and the senator from Kentucky have no right to make the question unless they 
should do it in the character of counsel for the accused, a character they do not 
maintain. 

Mr. President, I desire to say one thing further, that this objection made hire, 
in my judgment, proceeds upon a wrong theory. It is that we are now aboi:t 
putting off the character of the Senate of the United States and taking npot* 
ourselves a new character ; that we are about ceasing to be a Senate to becom^ 
a court. Sir, I reject- that idea entirelv. This is the Senate when sworn; thia'^ 
will be the Senate when sitting upon the trial, and can have no other character.! 
The idea that we are to become a court, invested with a new character, and pos-l ^ 
sibly having new constituents, I reject as being in violation of the Constitution ^ 
itsdf. What does that say ? It says that '' the Senate shall have the sole 
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power to try all impeachments. The Senate shall have the sole power to try ; 
It i& the Senate that is to try, not a high court of impeachment^ — a phrase that 
is sometimes used — that is to be organized, to be created by the process through 
which we are now going ; but, sur, it is simply the Senate of the United States. 
The Senate, " when sitting for that purpose, shall be on oath or affirmation." 
That does not change our character. We do not on account of this oath or 
affirmation cease to be a Senate, undergo a transformation, and become a high 
court of impeachment ; but the Constitution simply provides that the Senate 
while, as a Senate, trying this case, shall be under oath or affirmation. It is an 
exceptional obligation, ^he duty of trying an impeachment is an exceptional 
duty, just as is the ratification of a treaty ; but it is still simply the Senate per- 
forming that duty. " When the President of the United States is tried the Ohief 
Justice shall preside.'' Preside where ? In some high court of impeachment, 
to be created by the transformation of an oath ? No, sir. Ho is to preside in 
the Senate of the United States, and over the Senate ; and that is all there is 
of it. " And no person shall be convicted without the concurrence of two-thirds 
of the members present" Two-thirds of the members of the Senate. 

Mr. President, if I am right in this view, it settles the whole question. The 
senator from Ohio is a member of the Senate. My colleague has argued this 
question as if we were about now to organize a new body, a court, and that the 
senator from Ohio is not competent to become a member of that court. That is 
his theory. The theory is fedse. This impeachment is to be tried by the Sen- 
ate, and he is already a member of the Senate, and he has a constitutional right 
to sit here, and we have no power to^ take it from him. As to how far he shall 
participate, as to what part he shall take in our proceedings, as has been cor- 
rectly said, that is a question for him to decide in his own mind. But, sir, he 
is already a member of this body ; he is here ; he has his rights already con- 
ferred upon him as a member of this body, and he has a constitutional right to 
take part in the performance of this business as of any other business, whether 
the ratification of a treaty, or the confirmation of an appointment, or the passage 
of a bill, which may be devolved on this body by the Constitution of the UiAted 
States. Because he has been elected President pro tempore of the Senate, does 
that take from him any of his rights as a senator ? Those rights existed before, 
and he cannot be robbed of them by any act of this Senate. 

But, sir, aside from this question, which goes to the main argument, this entire 
action is premature. There is nobody here to make this challenge, even if it 
could be made legitimately. The senators making it do not represent anybody 
but themselves. The accused might not want it made. He might, perhaps, 

? refer the sei^ator from Ohio to any other member of this body to try bis €ase. 
t is always the right of the defendant in a criminal proceeding and of the par- 
ties in a civil action to waive the interest that a juror or a member of the court 
may have in the case. 

Mr. Johnson. Mr. President, the motion that I made to postpone the question 
now before the Senate till to-morrow was made with no view to impede at all 
the organization of the court, so far as it can be organized by swearing all the 
other members ; and I withdraw the motion now and put it in another form, 
namely, that the question lie on the table until the other members'' are sworn. 

While I am up permit me to say a few words in reply to the honorable mem- 
ber from Indiana, [Mr. Morton.] He tells us it is for the President of the United 
States — applying his remarks to the case which is to be and is before us — him- 
self to make the objection, and that he may waive it. With eJll due deference 
to the honorable member, that is an entire misapprehension of the question. 
The question involved in the inquiry is what is the court to try the President ? 
It is not to be such a tribunal as he chooses to try him. It is a question in 
which the people of the United States are interested, in which the country is 
interested ; and by no conduct of the President, by no wkiver of his can he con- 
24 I P— Vol. iii 
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etitute this court in any other way than the way in which the Gonstitolioii 
contemplates ; that is to say, a court having all the qualities which the Goosti- 
tution intends. 

The honorable member tells us that we are still a Senate and not a conrt, and 
that we cannot be anything but a Senate and cannot at any time become a cooit. 
Why, sir, the honorable member is not treading in the footsteps of his &dier8. 
The Constitution was adopted in 1789. There have been four or five cases of 
impeachment, and in every case the Senate has decided to resolve itself into a 
court, and the proceedings have been conducted before it as a court and not as 
a Senate. To be sure, these component elements of wllich the court is composed 
are senators, but that is a mere ctescriptio persanarum. They are members of 
the court because thev are senators, but not the less members of a court. The 
Constitution contemplated their assuming both capacities. As a Senate of the 
United States they have no judicial authority whatever ; their powers are alto- 
gether legislative ; they are to constitute and do constitute only a portion of the 
legislative department of the government ; but the Constitution for wise purposes 
says that in the contingency of an impeachment of a President of the United 
States or any other officer falling within the clause authorizing an impeachment 
they are to become, as I understand, a court. So have all our predecessors ruled 
in every case ; and who were they 1 In the celebrated case of the impeachment 
against Mr. Chase, who was one of the associate justices of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, there were men in the Senate at that time whose superiors 
have not been found since, nor at cuiy tune before, and they adopted the idea and 
acted upon the idea that the Senate in the trial of that impeachment acted as a 
court and not as a Senate. 

I submit, therefore, that the honorable member from Indiana [Mr. Morton] ifl 
altogether mistaken in s up posing that we are not a court. But look at the power 
which we are to have. We are to pronounce judgment of guilty or not guilty ; 
we are to answer upon our oaths whether the party impeached is guilty or not 
guilty of the articles of impeachment laid to his charge, and having pronounced 
hin! guilty or not guilty, we are then to award judgment. Who ever heard of 
the Senate of the United States in its legislative capacity awarding a judgment? 

But besides that, why is it, Mr. Chief Justice, that you are called to preside 
over the court, or the Senate when acting as a court to try an impeachment 1 It 
is because it is a court You have no ledslative capacity ; your ftinctions are 
to construe the laws in cases coming berore you ; and the very fact that upon 
the trial of an impeachment of the President of the United States the Vice- 
President is to be laid aside, and the ordinary presiding officer, if the Vice- 
President himself does not exist, and you are to preside, shows that it is a court 
of the highest character, demanding the wisdom and the learning of the Chief 
Justice of the United States. 

The honorable member says, and other members have said, that a question 
of interest or no interes.t is not involved in an inquiry of this descriplj^oni Does 
the honorable member mean to say that if the honorable member from Ohio had 
a bill before the Senate awarding to him a sum of money upon the ground that 
it was due to him by the United States he could vote upon the question of the 
passage of the bill ? Why not if the honorable member from Indiana is right? 
Me is a senator. If he is right that the Constitution intends that each S;ate 
shall have two votes upon every question coming before the body, then in the 
case supposed the honorable member from Ohio would have a right to vote him- 
self, and by his own vote to place money in his own possession. Who ever 
heard that that was a right that could be accorded anywhere ? 

Mr. President, courts have gone so far as to say that a judgment pronounced 
by a j,udge in a court of which he was the constitutional officer in a case m 
which he had a direct interest, was absolutely void upon general principles ; not 
void because of any statutory regulation on this subject, out void upon the gen- 
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eral ground that no man shall be a jnd^ m his own case. Does it make any 
difference what may be the character of the interest ? If the honorable member 
from Ohio was the sole party under the Gonstitotion to try this impeachment, 
could he try it? Would not everybody say it is a casus omissus ? There can 
be no trial as long as he continues to be the sole member of the court, because 
he has a direct and immediate interest in the result; because the judgment 
would be absolutely void as against the general principle founded in the nature 
of man, that po man should be permitted to adjudge a question in which he has 
a direct interest. 

I propose to say nothing more. I will suspend the motion I before made, 
and move now that the question of right of the honorable member from Ohio be 
laid aside until the other members of the Senate are qualified. 

Mr. Sherman. Mr. President, I certainly do not appear here to re{»resent my 
colleague on this question ; but I represent the State of Ohio, which is entitled 
to two senators on this floor. The Constitution declares that each senator shall 
have a vote, and the Constitution further declares that each senator shall take 
an oath in cases of impeachment. The right of my colleague to take the oath, 
his duty to take it, is as clear in my mind as any question that ever was pre- 
sented to me as a senator of the United States. The Constitution makes it 
plainly his duty to take the oath. He is a senator, bound to take the oath, 
according to my reading of the Constitution ; and every precedent that hab been 
cited, and every precedent that has been referred to, bears out this construction. 
If after he has taken the oath as a member of the Senate of the United States, 
for the purposes of this trial, anybody objects to his right to vote on anv ques- 
tion that may be presented to this court or to the Senate hereafter, the objection 
can then be made and discussed ; but his right in the preliminary stages to take 
the oath, and his duty to take it, is made ^ain by the Oonstitulion itself. If, 
hei'eafter, when the impeachment progresses, his right to vote on any question, 
is challenged, the question may be discussed and decided. 

The case cited by my honorable friend from Maryland is directly in p|int. 
Mr. Stockton came here with a certificate from the State of New Jersey in due 
form; he presented it, and was sworn into office. Did anybody object to his 
being sworn ? At the same time other papers were presented to the Senate 
challenging his right to be s^irom, saying that the legislature of New Jersey had 
never elected Mr. Stockton ; but because of that did anybody objpct to the oath 
being administered to Mr. Stockton I No one; although his right to. take the 
oath was challenged, and a protest, signed by a very large number of the mem- 
bers of the New Jersey legislature, against his right to the seat, was presented. 
He was sworn in and took his seat here by our side, and voted and exercised 
the rights of a senator. When the question of the legality of has own election 
came up the Senate decided that he was not legally elected, and the question 
referred to arose upon his right to vote in that particular case. The question, 
was whether he could vote, being interested in the subject-matter. The senator 
from Massachusetts made the objection, and offered a resolution, that he had not 
a right to vote in the particular case ; and after debate that was decided in. the 
affirmative, although by a very close vote. My own conviction then was, and 
is yet, that Mr. Stockton as a. senator from the State of New Jiersey had a. right 
to vote in his own case, although it might not be a proper exercise of the right. 

So, sir, this question has b^n decided two or three times in the House of 
Representatives. In the celebrated New Jersey case, where a certificate of 
election was presented by certain members from the State of New Jersey audi 
they were excluded, public history has pronounced their ezclu^on to have been, 
an unjustifiable wrong upon the great seal of the State of N^w Jersey. I 
believe that action is now. generally admitted and conceded to have been wrong. 
Those men presented their credentials in the regular form, and they had the 
right to be sworn. So in many other cases, where the right of persons to hold 
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office is ID dispute, those who have the prima Jade right are sworn into office, 
and then the right is examined and finally settled. I had a matter presented, 
to me once in which I was personally interested, and where I was sworn into 
office. I was directly and personally interested ; but I took the oath of office, 
and I dischai'ged my duties as a niember of the House of Representatiyes ; and 
when the question came up whether I should vote on the election of a particular 
officer, I being a candidate for the office, I refused to vote. But it was my 
refusal which prevented my vote from being received. If I had chosen to vote, 
I had the right as a member from the State of Ohio, even for myself. I have 
no doubt whatever of that. It is the right of the State ; it is the right of the 
people ; it is the right of representation. The power of the State and the power 
of the people must be exercised through their senators and through their repre- 
sentatives. 

In the particular case here I do not suppose, I do not know, at least, whether 
the question will ever arise. My colleague is required to take this oath as a 
memW of the Senate of the United States. You have no right to assume, nor 
have senators the right to assume, that he will vote on questions which may 
affect his interest. That is a matter for him to decide ; out the right of the 
State to be represented here on this trial of an impeachment is clear enough. 
Whether he will exercise the right, or whether he will waive it, is for him to 
deternbine. You have no right to assume that he will exercise the right or 
power to vote for himself where he is directly interested in the result. 

It ^eems to me, therefore, that no senator here has the right to challenge the 
voice of the State of Ohio, and the right of the State of Ohio to have two votes 
here is unquestionable, unless when the question is raised in due form it shall 
be decided against my colleague. In the preliminary stages, when we are. 
organizing this court, he ought to be sworn, and then if he is to be excluded by 
interest, unfitness, or any odier reason, the question may be determined when 
raised hereafter ; but no senator has the right now to challenge his auth^ity to 
appear here and be sworn as a senator from Ohio. His exclusion must come 
either by his own voluntary act. proceeding on what he deems to be just and 
right according to general principles, or it must be by the act of the Senate 
upon an objection made by the person accused in the trial of the impeachment 
It seems to me that is clear, and therefore I object to any waiver of the matter. 
I think my colleague has a right to present himself and be sworn precisely as I 
and other senators have been sworn. Then let him decide for himself whether 
in a case in which his interest is so deeply affected he will vote on any question 
invdyed in the impeachment. If he decides to vote when his vote is presented, 
then, not the senator from Indiana, but the accused may make the objection, and 
we shall decide the quc&tion as a Senate or as a court, for I consider the terms 
convertible ; we shall then decide the question of his right to vote. 

Sir, several things have been introduced into this debate that I think ought 
not to have been introduced. The precise character of this tribunal, whether it 
is a court or a Senate, has nothing to do at present with this question. The 
only question before us is whether Benjamin F. Wade, acknowledged to be a 
senator from the State of Ohio, has a right to present himself and takd the oath 
prescribed by the Constitution and the laws in cases of impeachment. HeJs 
not the Vice-President.; he is not excluded by the terms of the Constitution. 
He is the presiding officer of the Senate, holding that office at our will. Ton 
have no right to take away from him the power to take the oath of office and 
then to decide for himself as to whether,, under all the ch*cumstance8, he ought 
to participate in ihis trial. 

Mr. Bava«d. Mr. President, I incline to the opinion that the objection vos^ 
by the honorable senator from Maine fMr. Morrill] to the motion of the ty^Be », 
able senator from Indiana, [Mr. Henaricks,] and also that made by tbM ; not. 
orable senator from Oregon, []Mr. Williams,] is correct. I cannot se «hie gen-^i 
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senator is to object to another senator being sworn in, altbongb I think there 
^ may be some doubt raised on the q^nestion for this reason : the Constitution pro- 
vides that in a case where, the President of the United States is tried under an 
impeachment the Chief Justice of the United States, not the Vice-President, 
shall preside ; and though that was intended originally to look to the Vice- 
President alone, yet if another person, from the death of the Vice-President, or 
from his absence or his acting as President, stands in precisely the same relation 
to the office of President under the law and the Constitntion, whether he be a 
senator or not, ought not the principle equally to apply ? 

It certainly excludes the Vice-President from being a member of the court. 
Does it not equally exclude the presiding officer of the Senate ? It does not 
make him, being a senator, less a senator of the United States in his legislative 
capacity ; but the clause of the Constitution prevents and is intended to pre- 
vent the influence of the man who would profit as the necessary result of the 
judgment of guilty in the case. It supposes that he cannot be or may not be 
sufficiently impartial to sit as a judge in that case, or to preside in the court 
trying it. That is the object, as I suppose. 

But, sir,^ there is great force in the objection that that point must come 
by plea or motion, if you please, from the party accused; and I should 
not nave thought for a moment of embarking in this discussion had it not 
been for the renewal by the honorable senator from Indiana [Mr. MortonJ 
of the endeavor to disprove the idea that the Senate must be organized into a 
court for the purpose of a judicial trial. Now, sir, whether it is to be a high 
court of impeachment or a court of impeachment, or to be called by the tech- 
nical name court, is, in my judgment, immaterial ; but the honorable senator's 
argument did not touch the Constitution. The Senate is to constitute the court; 
the Senate is to try. Is there nothing in the provisions of that article which 
gives the judicial authority — for it is not legislative, it is judicial authority con- 
ferred, a judicial authority in special cases — is there nothing in that article which, 
of necessity, makes the body a judicial tribunal whenever it assumes these func- 
tions, and not a legislative body ? Otherwise, hoW comes the presiding officer 
who now fills the chair to be in the seat which he occupies ? When the Con- 
stitution says that the Senate shall have the sole authority to try impeachments 
is it necessary that it should say that the Senate shall be a court for the purpose 
of trying impeachments if every clause of the Constitution shows that it must 
be a judicial tribunal and must be a court, or else the language is meaningless 
which is applied to its organization 1 The members of the body are to be sworn 
specially in the particular case as between the accused and the impeachers. Is 
not that the action of a court ? They are to try an individual in a cridainal 
prosecution. Is not that judicial action 1 Is not the entire judicial power of 
the United States vested in the Supreme Court and the inferior courts, with that 
exception, by the very terms of the Constitution ? 

But, farther, the body is to give judgment, to pronounce judgment, a judg- 
ment of removal from office always as the result of conviction ; and if they 
please to carry it still further, they may pronounce judgment of disqualification 
from hereafter holding any office. Do not these terms of necessity constitute 
a court ? Did the Constitution mean, taking all its language, that the Senate 
in its legislative capacity, or as a Senate of the United States without any 
change whatever, should participltte in the judicial power of the government ; 
^ or did it mean to give judicial power ? And if it gave iudicial power, and pre- 
scribed the mode of its exercise in such a manner that it necessarily converted 
it into a court, why should it not be called a court 7 
an But, sir, the precedents are conclusive. I cited the case of Blount on a for- 

be^ mer occasion in the Senate. He was impeached in 1798, nine years afler the 
%f^ Constitution went into operation. Many of the members of the Senate at that 
tigijt^time had been members of the convention which formed -ihe Constitution, and 
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all of them were conversant with its history and meaning. It was the fint case 
of impeachment, and yet in that case there is condosive evidence that ne one -^ 
interposed the idea that the hody was not organized jnto a court, a jndieial tri- 
bunal, and accordinglv the defendant appeared — ^he had been expelled by the 
Senate under their other powers — and he pleaded to the articles of impeachmeiit, 
and the case was argued at length on botn sides, and the Senate determined to 
dismiss the articles, and in announcing their decision to the House of Bepiesen- 
tatives the presiding officer of the Senate said in terms ** the court after con- 
sideration have adjudged'' or " determined'* — I forget the exact laufcuage ; but 
it spoke of the court This was the communication of the presiding officer of 
the Senate in the presence of the Senate, to the managers of the impeaduneat, 
that the court had determined to dismiss the articles, and the defendant was dis- 
charged. Is the precedent of no worUi ? Does the honorable senator Arom 
Indiana say that the men of that day, the Hillhouses and Tracys, and other 
men who then constituted the Senate, did not understand the language in which 
the (jonstitution was adopted i^ well as we do now 1 They were able lawyers. 
The case was one perfectly free from the bias of political excitement of qy&tj 
kind. And from tnat day to this, until this idea is now suggested that you are 
to try as a Senate, and not as a judicial tribunal* the President of the United 
States on an impeachment for high crimes, no one has ever doubted that tbe 
Senate must be resolved into a court for the purpose of peiforming such fimc- 
tions. 

Sir, it is against this, which I consider a heresy, that I desire to protest. For 
my own part I cannot conceive on what ground such an idea should be thrown 
into this case, or what effect it can have, unless it be to let loose partisan pas- 
sion by escaping from judicial responsibility. No one doubts that the court is to 
be composed of the Senate of the United States. Why it should not be called 
a court, in the face of the precedents, the face of the provisions of the Ooasti- 
tution, all of which confer on it judicial power and the modes of action whieh 
belong to a court, is to me inscrutable. 

The question is collateral, I admit, because I think this is not the time to 
object to the honorable senator from Ohio being sworn in. My mind is some- 
what in doubt ; but my opinion inclines that way, that the objection must come 
from the party arraigned, unless, indeed, the honorable senator, looking to the 
particular circumstances of the case, should ask to be excused from being sworn. 
That is a question which is not for me to decide ; but it is for him to decide to 
that extent, I admit. But, sir, I cannot admit the doctrine I have heard enun- 
ciated here, that the great, eternal prindnle, that no man shall be a judge in bis 
own cause, does not apply to this case whenever the question is properly raised. 
What is the state of facts ? The Senate of the United States is constituted 
into a judicial tribunal ; that cannot be denied. They have the powers not only 
of judges, but of jurors ; and if there be one principle more sacred than another 
it is as to the juror, who finds &cts that he must be omni excepiione mqjor. 
The great, general principle that a man shall not be a judge in his own cause 
applies everywhere, and commends itself to the universal sentiment of mankind. 
Now, what is the case here ? The Senate are the judges of the facts, as well 
as of the law, when organized into a court for the trial of an impeachment. If 
the case was presented of the trial of the most ordinary misdemeanor in a court 
of justice by an unquestibnably qualified juror in all other respects, if it was 
shown that that juror had a direct interest in the conviction or the acquittal 
of the defendant, would it not be a sufficient objection 1 Can there be any 
doubt about the directness of the interest here ] Your judgment, if the accused 
is convicted, must be removal frx)m office. It must go Uiat £eur. The effect, 
then, of a judgment rendered by this court, were it rendered by the aid of the 
honorable senator from Ohio sitting as a judge, would be .to elevate him to the 
position of the execulive head of £is great nation. Is not that an interest? 
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It is tbe necessary result of such a jadgment wben it ie rendered that he has a 
right to the office, and is entitled to the office. Whether he choose to relinquish 
it or not would not alter the case. The interest is direct ; and if there ever 
was a case in which the principle that a mau shall not he a judge in his own 
cause applied, it surelj must apply to the case where the members of the tribunal 
which is organized are judges, not only of the law, but also of the facts. Human 
nature is not to be trusted that far ; that is the foundation of the principle, and 
no man who knows his own heart, no man who knows how delusive and how 
deceptive are the illusions of humanity, could for a moment tolerate any other 
principle. It has universally obtained as a great general truth. 

I trust, sir, that whenever the case comes properly before us there can be no 

guestion as to what must be the decision of the Senate. As I said before, I 
ope, however, that we shall be relieved from the necessity of any decision in 
a case like this, as we can be relieved by the action of the honorable senator 
from Ohio. He must, of course, decide that question for himself in the first 
instance ; but, for my own part, I can only say that if I stood in the same posi- 
tion the wealth of worlds could not tempt me for an instant to think of sitting 
as a judge in a case where my interests were so directly personally involved. 

Mr. Summer. Mr. President, I shall not attempt to n>lK>w learned senators in 
the question whether this is a senate or a court That question, to my mind, 
is simply one of language and not of substance. . Our powers at this moment 
are under the Constitution of the United States ; nor can we add to them a tittle 
by callhig ourselves a court or calling ourselves a senate. There they are ,in 
the Constitution. Search its text and you will find them. The Constitution 
has not given us a name, but it has given us powers ; and those we are now to 
exercise. The Senate has the sole power to try impeachments. No matter for 
the name, sir. I hope that I do not use an illustration too fisimiliar when I 
remind you that a rose tmder any other name has all those quaKties which make 
it the first of flowers. 

I should not at this time have entered into this disenssioB if I had not Uitened 
to objections on the other side which seem to me founded, I will not say in error, 
for that would be bold when we are discussing a question of so much novelty, 
but I will say founded in a reading of history which I have not been able to 
verify. Senator after senator on the other side, all distinguished by ability and 
learning, have informed us that the Constitution intended to prevent a person 
who might become President from presiding at the trial of the President. I 
would ask learned senators who have announced this proposition where they 
find it in the Constitution ? The Constitution says : 

When the President of the United States is tried the Chief Jostice shall preside. 
\ This ift all ; and yet on this simple text the superstructure of senators has 
been reared. 

The Constitution does not proceed to say why the Chief Justice shall preside; 
not at all ; nothing of the kind. Senators supply the reason and then under- 
take to apply it to the actual President of the Senate. Where, sir, do they find 
the reason ? They cannot find the reason which they now assign in any of the 
contemporary authorities illustrating the Constitution. They cannot find it in 
the debates of the national convention reported by Madison, or in any of the 
debates in the States at that time, nor can they find it in the Federalist. When 
does that reason first come on the scene f Others may be more fortunate than 
I, but I have not been able to find it earlier than 1825, nearly 40 years after 
the formation of the Constitution, in the commentaries of William Rawle. We 
all know the character of this work, one of great respectability, and which most 
of us in our early days have read and studied. How does he speak of it 9 As 
follows : 

The Vice-President, being the President of the Senate, presides on the trial, except when 
the President of the United States is tried. As the Vice-President succeeds to the ranctioBtt 
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and emolaments of the President of the United States whenever a vacancy happens in the 
latter office, it wonid be inconsistent with the implied pnritj df a judge that a person under 
a probable bias of such a nature should participate in the trial, and it would foUow that he 
ought wholly to retire from the court. 

Those are the words of a coiiimentator on the Gonstitution. They next 
appear ten years later in the commentaries of Mr. Justice Stoiy, as follows. 
After citing the provision " when the President of the United States is tried the 
Chief Justice shall preside/' the learned commentator proceeds : 

The reason of this clause has been already adverted to. It was to preclude the Vice-Presi- 
dent, who might be supposed to have a natural desire to succeed to the office, from being 
instrumental in procunng the conviction of the Chief Magistrate. 

And he cites in his note, ''Rawle on the Gonstitution, page 216/' being the 
very words that I have already read. Here is the first appearance of this reason 
which is now made to play so important a part, being treated even £is a text of 
the Gonstitution itself. At least I have not been able to meet it at an earlier 
day. 

If you repair to the contemporary authorities, including the original debates, 
you will find no such reason assigned — nothing like it ; not even any suggestion 
of it. On the contrary, you will find Mr. Madison, in the Virginia convention, 
making a statement which explains in the most satisfactory manner the require- 
ment of the Gonstitution. No better authority could be cited. Any reason 
supplied by him anterior to the adoption of the Gonstitution must be of more 
weight than any ex postjacto imagination or invention of learned commentators. 

Jf we trust to the lights of history, the reason for the introduction of this 
clause in the Gonstitution was because the framers of the Gonstitution contem- 
plated the possibility of the suspension of the President from the exercise of his 
powers, in which event the Vice-President could not be in your chair, sir. If 
the President were suspended the Vice-President would be in his place. The 
reports will verify what I say. If you refer to the debates of die national con- 
vention under the date of Friday, September 14, 1787, you will find the following 
entry, which I read now by way of introduction to what follows at a later date, 
on the authority of Mr. Madison himself : 

Mr. Rutledge and Mr. Gouvemeur Morris moved that persons impeached be suspended 
from their offices until they be tried and acquitted. 

Mr. MaBison. The President is made too dependent already on the legislature by the power 
of one branch to try him in consequence of ah impeachment by the other. This intermediate 
suspension will put him in the power of one brancn only. The^ can at any moment, in order 
to make way for the functions of another who will be more favorable to their views, vote a 
temporary remoyal of the existing magistrate. 

^(r. King concurred in the opposition to the amendment. 

The proposition was rejected by the decisive vote— eight Sti^tee in the na- 
tive to three in the affirmative. We all see in reading it now that it wa» rejected 
on good grounds. It would obviously be improper to confer upon the other 
branch of Congress the power, by its own vote, to bring about a suspension of 
the Chief Magistrate. But it did not follow, because the convention rejected 
the proposition, that a suspension could take place on a simple vote of the Hoase 
of Representatives — that, therefore, the President could not be suspended^ Wheaa 
the Senate was declared to have the sole power to try impeachments, it was by 
necessary implication invested with the power incident to every court^and 
known historically to belong to the English coui*t of impeachment, from which 
ours was borrowed, of suspending the party accused. All this was apparent i^ 
the time, if possible, more clearly than now. It was so clear that it ramisheB 
an all-sufficient reason for the provision that the Chief Justice should preside 
on the trial of the President, wiUiout resorting to the later reason which has 
been put forward in this debate. 

But we are not driven to speculate .on this question. While the Constitatiwi 
was under discussion in the Virginia convention, Greorge Mason objected to some 
of the po#ers conferred upon 3ie President, especi^y the pardoning powwr. 
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TbiB wa8 on June 18, 1788, and will be found under that date in the reports 
of the Virginia convention. This earnest opponent of the Constitution said 
that the President might " pardon crimes which were advised by himself," and 
thus further his own ambitious schemes. This brought forward Mr. Madison, 
who had sat, as we all know, throughout the debates of the national convention 
and had recorded its proceedings, and who, of all persons, was the most compe- 
tent to testiff at that time as to the intention of the framers. What said tnis 
eminent authority ? I give you his words : 

There is one security in this case to which gentlemen maj not have adverted. If the 
President be connected in any suspicious manner with any person, and there be grounds to 
believe be will shelter him, the House of Representatives can impeach him ; they— 

Evidently referring to the Senate, or the Senate in connection with the House — 
can remove him if found guilty ; they can suspend him when suspected^ and the power will 
devolve upon the Vice-President 

Mark well these words : " they can suspend him when suspected." If only 
suspected the President can be suspended. What next? "And his power will 
devolve upon the Vice-President;" in which event, of course, the Vice-President 
would be occupied elsewhere than in this chamber. 

Those were the words of James Madison, spoken in debate in the Virginia 
convention. Taken in eonnection with the earlier passage in the national con- 
vention, they seem to leave little doubt with regard to the intention of the 
framers of the Constitution. They were unwilling to give to the other House 
alone the power of suspension, but they saw that when they authorized the 
Senate to try impeachments they gave to it the power of suspension if it should 
choose to exercise it ; and the suspension of the President necessarily involved 
the withdrawal of the Vice-President from this chamber, and the duty of sup- 
plying his place. 

I submit, then, on the contemporary testimony, that the special reason why 
the Chief Justice is called to preside when the President is on trial is less what 
learned senators have assignea than because the Vice-President under certain 
circumstances would not be able to be present. It was to provide for such a 
contingency, being nothing less than his necessary ebsence in the discharge of 
the high duties of Chief Magistrate, that a substitute was necessarv, and he was 
found in the Chief ' Justice. All this was reasonable. It would have been 
imreasonable not to make such a provision. 

But this is not all. There is an incident immediately after the adoption of 
the Constitution which is in harmony with this authentic history. The House 
of Representatives at an early day acted on the interpretation of the Constitution 
given by Mr. Madison. The first impeachment, as we all know, was of William 
Blount, a senator, and in impeaching him the House of Representatives demanded 
" that he should be sequestered from his seat in the Senate." This was in 1797. 
The Senate did not comply with this demand; but the demand nevertheless 
exists in the history of your government, and it illustrates the interpretation 
which was given at that time to the powers of the Senate. The language 
employed, that the person impeached should be " sequestered," is the traditional 
language of the British constitution, constantly used, and familiar to our fathers. 
In employing it, the House of Representatives gave their early testimony that 
the Senate could suspend from his functions any person impeached before them ; 
and thus the House of Representatives unite with Madison in supplying a su£5- 
oient reason for the provision that on the trial of the President the Chief Justice 
shall preside. 

In abandoning the reason which I have thus traced to contemporary authority 
you launch upon an uncertain sea. You mav think the reason assigned by the 
commentators to be satisfactory. It mav please your taste, but it cannot be 
accepted as an authentic statement. If the original propositions were before me 
I should listen to any such suggestion with the greatest respect. I do not mean 
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to saj now tlwt, as a gCDeral rale, it has not mn^ in its fitvor. Bat I imirt 
that 00 £nr as we are infonned the xeasoa of the eomneBtaton was an after- 
thought, and that there was another leaaoo whidi snfficientl j exphnas the lak 
now ander eonsideration. 

I lespectfonj sahaut, sir, that jon eannoi proceed in the in tcip t etati on of this 
text upon the theory adopted faj the learned seoatoiB orer the waj. Yon mast 
take the text as it is; 70a cannot go hdiind it ; 70a cannot extend it Here it 
is: ''When the President of the United States is tried the Chief Jastiee shall 
preside.^ That is the whole, sb. ''The Chief Jastice shall preside.'' No 
reason is assigned* Can jon assign a reason! Can 70a snpplj a reason f 
EspedaDy can yon sapply one which is not sastained hy the aathoitie eontaoi* 
porary history of the CKmstitation ; and particalarly when yoa have aagdMBtic 
eootemporarr history which sapplks another reason. Unless I am ranch mk- 
taken ttiis dirooses of the objections proceeding from so many senatots that the 
senator fiosi Ohio cannot take the oath becaase he aiay possibly pac c oe d to 
die President now iaipeadied at yonr bar. He may vote or not, as he pleases, 
and there is no aadK>rity in die Constitatlni or any of its contemporary expoaadeara 
to criticiae hiaL 

This is all, sir, I haye to say at this time on this head. There were odier 
reaiarks made by senatcns oyer the way to whidi I mieht r^y. Hheni was 
one that fdl from n^ learned friend, the senator from Maryland, in whic4 he 
alladed to mysel£ He rmresented me as haying dted many anthe iitioa fitan 
the Hoase of Lords, tending to show in the case of Mr. Sto^toa that this 
person at the time was not endtled to yote on the question of his seat. The 
senator does not rensendier that debate, I think, as well as I do. The nonut 
which I tried to present to the Senate, and which, I belieye, was affirmea by 
a yote of die boay, was simply diis : that a man cannot sit as a judge in hfa 
own case. That was all, at least so frr as I recollect ; and I sabmittBd that 
Mr. Stockton at that time was a jndge nndertaking to sit in his own case. I^nty, 
sir, what is the perdnence of this citation I Is it applicable at all to the senator 
from Ohio! Is his case nnder eonnderation 7 Is he in^eached at dM bar of 
the Senate 7 Is he in any way called in question I Is he to aasww for him- 
self 7 Not at alL How, then, does the principle of law, that no man shall sit 
as a jadge in his own case, apply to hm ? How does the action of the Senate 
in the case of Mr. Stockton raply to him ? Not at alL The two cases are as 
wide as the poles asunder, (hie has nothing to do wtdi the other. 

SooKthing has been said of the '-intonest" of the senator from Ohio on the 
pceseat occasion. " Interest V* Hus is the word used. We are renunded that 
in a eertain eyent the senator may become President, and that on dus aeeoont 
he is under pe<mliar temptations which may swenre Um from justice. The 
senator from Maryland went so frr as to remind us of the large salary to which 
he might succeed, not kms dian $25,000 a year, and thus added a peemiiarf 
temptation to the other disturbii^ forces. Is not all this yery technical I Does 
it not forget die character of diis great psooeeding ! Sir, we are a Senate^ aad 
not a court of nisipriui. This is not a case of assault aad battery, but a trial 
inycdymg the destinies of this republic I doubt if the Question <^ " interest'* 
is properiy raised. I speak with all respect for others; but I submit that it is 
inapplicable. It does not belong here. Eyery senator has his yote, to be given 
on his consctenee. If there be any "interest" to sway him it must be tkat ef 
justice and the safety of the country. Against diese idl eke is notfaii^. The 
senator from Ohio, whose yote is now in question, can see nothing but those 
transcendent interests by die side of which office, power, and money are of saudl 
account. Put in one ^otk these interests so dear to the heart of the patrioti 
and in the other all the personal temptations which haye been imaffined, and I 
cannot doubt that if the senator from Ohio luAds these scales the latter woaU 
kick the beam. 
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Mr. PoMBROY. I saggest that this qoeBtion lie on the table, as we eannot 
take a vote until all the members are sworn. I cannot make that motion, because 
no motion ean be acted upon, as we are partly sworn and partly not. I think 
by unanimous consent, and by consent of the senator firom Indiana, his proposi- 
tion may lie on the table until the oath be administered to the remaining senators. 

Mr. HowB. If the senator will indulge me in a remark, as this is the first 
time I have fdt called upon to make one on this occasion, it Beema to me he has 
presented the most conclusive argument, if he is right, aegainst the objection 
that is taken here. An objection is taken which the senator says he cannot 
vote up<m, and his proposition is that we ignore it, go around it, ky it on the 
table. Suppose we do not choose to go around it; then this proceeding stops, 
if the objection is well taken. It seems to me it cannot be well taken unless 
here is a tribunal which can pass upon it, and pass upon it now, dispose of it 
in some way. It seems to me the objection cannot be well taken if we are 
obliged to run away from it, because, whether we be a court or a Senate within 
the meaning of the Constitution, both iB*e dissipated necessarily by the raising 
of a single objection to administering fm oath to a single member. 

One word fiir^er, as I am up. It seems to me that this would not be a diffi* 
cult question to determine, and bv this very tribunal, if we were willing to read 
what is written and abide by it, ror it is written that « the Senate of the United 
States shall be composed of two senators from each State." That is written, 
and it is elsewhere written that Ohio is a State; and nowhere is anything writ- 
ten to the contrary ; and if Ohio is a State and this — the Oonstitution-^is kw. 
Ohio is entitled to two senators on this floor at this time. It is also written that 
" the Senate,'' composed in this way, " shall have the sole power to try all 
impeachments." The Senate shall have the sole power to try all impeachments— 
nobody else— -and I cannot understand why that is not the end of the law. If 
there were ekewhere in this instrument any Qualification or modificati<»i of either 
of those provisions then we should be bouna to attend to them ; but if there is 
none I do not see why this is not the end of the kw. Whatever may be the 
impropriety or indelicacy of the senator from Ohio, whose right to take the oath 
is now questioned, acting here — ^gentlemen are at liberty to entertain their own 
opinions upon that point — ^the law of the case is here ; he is a senator ; he is a 
member of the tribunal which tries impeachments ; or we must wipe out one or 
the other of these ckuses from the Constitution for the time being. 
- Sir, this being the language of the Constitution, if that were all of it, would 
there be any doubt that upon the triid of a President upon impeachment the 
Vice-President would sit where you now sit ? If there were no other provisiona 
of the Constitution but these, and a President were to be put upon triad on 
impeachment, would any one suggest that the Vice-President should leave his 
chair and the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court be placed in it ? But the 
impropriety of the Vice-President sitting there would be just the ctfune r£ the 
Constitution had taken no notioe of it ad it is now, and just the same «b is the 
impropriety of thk oath being administered to the senator £rom Ohio. The 
m^ who made the Constitution foresaw that and provided for it, and therefore 
said that in case the President be impeached the Vice-President shall not preside, 
as the Constitution had before declared he should, but the Vice-President shall 
le^ve his chair and the Chief Justice shall preside during that trial ; and it k 
because the CoD8tituti<m says so that the Vice-President does leave his chair on 
such an occasion. But here^ in reference to this question, there is no such 
direction in the Constitution. / 

Now, as to the objection which is taken and as to the time of taking it. It 
seems to me if anything is plain which is not writt^i in the Constitution it k 
the objeclion taken by the senator from Maine, [Mr. Morrill.] If there k any 
objection to the qualifications of the senator from Ohio to try thk question it k 
an oEjection which one of the parties to thk litigation has a right to urgOi and 
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nobody else in the world ; and, so far as I know, neither of the parties to that 
litigation are here. If both were here would they not have a right to waive 
the objections, if there were any ? Could we exclude a member of this Senate 
against the protest of both the parties to the litigation and say, when they were 
consenting, that this man or that should not be a member of the Senate t Clearly 
not. 

But, then, what is the objection itself? That he is interested, is it? And 
how interested ? Why, that in a certain contingency, if the issue of the trial 
be in one way, the senator whose right to take this oath is objected to would 
cease to be President of the Senate and would become President of the United 
States. It was well replied by the senator from Michigan that that is not cer- 
tain ; that that is not an inevitable consequence ; that is a non sequitur. It 
does not follow that he would become President of the United States. If he 
continued to be President of the Senate up to the time when the judgment of 
amotion was pronounced, I suppose, by the terms of the Constitution, he would 
be President ; but if he should not continue to be President of the Senate up to 
that time he would not be. Admit that he is now in possession of the office, 
which would give him the succession under the Constitution in case of amotion ; 
but the office, the condition, the predicament which is his position to-day may 
be the reversion of any one of us to-morrow ; we Jtre remainder-men if he should 
happen to retire from that office by the judgment of the Senate. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. And consequently all of us are interested. 

Mr. Howe. All his interest would thus be removed, and that same interest 
would be vested in some one of the rest of us ; I do not know exactly who ; 
but the same possible interest, contingent interest, which is objected to to-day 
in him is an objection which can be urged against every one pf us, because we 
are liable to be, before the termination of this litigation, placed in precisely the 
same predicament, and no one of us can be fit, because of this possible interest, 
to try this question. 

Mr. President, I believe, by a rule of the body governing this proceeding, the 
remarks of the senators are limited to ten minutes. I have said all I care to say 
upon the question. 

Mr. Drake. Mr. President, I do not propose to go over any of the grounds 
that have heretofore been taken by other senators on this subject ; but there are 
one or two Questions which seem to me to lie in the foreground of this matter, 
and to whicn I should like to call the attention of those gentlemen who insist 
npon this exception at this time. If the objection has any vitality, any legal 
validity whatever, it is one that requires to be passed upon affirmatively or nega- 
tively Dy some body ; and I should like to know who is to pass upon it at ^is 
stage of the proceeding 7 Is it addressed to the presiding officer of the Senate, 
as if he had the right to pass upon it ? I imagine not. I suppose it will hardly 
be contended that so grave' a question as this can be passed upon by that offieer, 
even if any question in this trial can be passed upon by him at all. If not to 
be passed upon by the presiding officer of the Senate, then what body is to 
determine the question^affirmatively or negatively ? The Senate is not yet ooa- 
stituted for the trial of the impeachment. 

Besides the honorable senator ^m Ohio, there are no less than four other 
senators in their seats on this floor at this time waiting to have the oath reqtdred 
by the Constitution administered to them. They are entitled to vote up«n all 
questions which may arise in the Senate sitting in the matter of impeaehment. 
Are you going to stop the proceedings of the Senate at this point and ex^ude 
four of the senators here that ^re ready and waiting to take the oath ! If yon 
are, then if it had so happened that the first name on the roll had been Uiat of 
the president pro tempore of the Senate, all the remaindw on the roll after hitn 
might, before being sworn, have undertaken to adjudge that he should not be 
sworn. It just so happens that the name of the senator from Ohio is low ^own 
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on the roU of the Senate, alphabetically taken. If it had been the vei^ first 
one the objecfiop could have been just as well taken and decided by a Senate 
not one single member of which had yet been sworn in the matter of impeach- 
ment. 

Mr. President, for these reasons, aside irom all others, I hold that there is no 
person here who can pass upon this question ; the President of the Senate can- 
not pass upon it ; or even if he, in virtue of his presidency, could pass upon 
questions m the course of this trial, the court, if you call it so, is not yet organ- 
ized ; it is only in the process of organization. There are members of the court 
here, if you call it a court, waiting to be sworn ; and you stop the whole thing 
here and vote, do you, upon this question, when the vote of those four members 
that are waiting to be sworn might change the determination one way or the 
other. 

Sir, the whole thing resolves itself at last into a question of order, of enter- 
taining this proposition at all. I will venture to say that if the court had been 
organized and the present incumbent of the presidency of the Senate had been 
accustomed, as he is in another tribunal, to announce the decision upon questions 
of order, he would instantly have decided that this question was out of order at 
the time it was raised. These are the views about this matter which have led 
me to participate for these few minutes in the debate on this subject. 

Mr. Thaybr. Mr. President, it seems to me that this question might with pro- 
priety be asked, what is there in a name 7 With all due respect for the honorable 
senators who have by argument attempted to convince the Senate that this is a 
court, I am compelled to think that it is a waste of words. It is true that in 
the earlier trials of impeachment the term " high court of impeachment" was 
used ; but it was, in my judgment, a matter of taste or of form, We are, after 
all, obliged to come back to the plain, pointed, explicit language of the Consti- 
tution — 

The Senate shall have the sole power to try all impeachments. When sitting for that 
purpose — 

Sitting as a Senate for the trial of an impeachment — 
they shall be on oath or affirmation. 

Gould language be plainer 7 Gould meaning be more apparent than this i 
If we have passed into a '* high court of impeachment" when did that transpo- 
fiition take place ? This Senate was sitting as a Senate to-day from 12 o'clock 
till 1. It did not adjourn. What became of it ? Where is it if we are here 
as a court to-day ? The Senate does not die. The Senate is in existence. It 
is here in this body, or is thi? body sitting as a Senate to try a question on a 
case of impeachment 7 

But, after all, that is not material. I have risen more for the purpose of 
noticing the objection raised by the honorable senator firom Indiana, [Mr. Hrn- 
#DRICKS.J The question of interest is made against the taking of the oath by 
the honorable senator from Ohio, [Mr. Wade,] upon a rule of kw in the courts 
that a person having an interest in the verdict which may be rendered is excluded 
from sitting upon that jury. If that rule is to prevail here I am surprised that 
the honorable senator from Indiana did not raise the quesfton at an earlier stage in • 
theprogressof these proceedings to-day. Tbereis another ruleof law, or the same 
rule applicable with equal force, which excludes from the jury a person related 
by blooid or marri^ to the accused. If the objection is ^ood in one ease, is it 
not equally eood in the other 7 If it should exclude the honorable senator 
fr^m Ohio, why should it not exclude the honorable senator from Tennessee, 
|Mr. Patterson 7] least no imputation upon that senator; I do not question 
nis determination to try this case justly and fisurly according to the Gonstitutioo, 
the law, and the evidence. I make no objection to the senator from Tennensee ; 
but I desire to say that if this objection is to be raised in the case of the honorable 
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Beoator from Ohio, it ooglit, by the same rale of law, and of eTidence^ and of 
construotioB, to be applied to the honorable senator from Tennessee. 

Bat, sir, in regard to the qnestioB of interest, if that objection is valid agafnst 
the senator from Ohio, it lies against every member of this body, only one decree 
more remote. If, by the verdict to be rendered in this trial, the senator 6om 
Ohio should pass from that chair into the more exalted position of President of 
the United States, it devolves upon this Senate to elect one of the smiators sit* 
ting here to fill that vacancy. Human life is in the hands of One who vs above 
all human tribunals, and in the course of human events the honorable senator 
from Ohio, elevated to the position of Chief Magistrate of this nation, may pass 
away, and that senator sitting here on this trial who has been elevated to the 
position of presiding officer of this body may become the successor of hira to 
whom objection is made to-day in the office of President of the United States. 
I repeat that the interest lies with every senator here, only one degree more 
vemote. 

But, Mr. President, it has been said repeatedly this afternoon, and it Is not 
necessary for me to dwdl upon it, that we are here as a Senate of the United 
States. The honorable senator from Ohio is here as a senator of th^ State 
of Ohio, clothed with the rights and all the power possessed by any other 
senator on this floor. He is the equal in every particular of every senator who 
is now sitting as a member of this body. I challenge the honorable senator 
from Indiana or the honorable senator from Maryland to pomt me to one iota 
in the Constitution which recognizes the right of this body to deprive any 
individual senator of his vote. No matter what opinions we may entertain as 
to the propriety of the honorable senator from Ohio casting a vote on this ques- 
tion, he is here as a senator, and you cannot take away his right to vote except 
by a gross usurpation of power. He is here as a senator in the possession and 
exercise of every right of a senator until you expel him by a vote of two-ftirds 
of this body. Then he ceases to have those rights, and not till then. 

Again, on this question of interest, suppose some 10 or 15 senators were 
related in some way to the accused ; if the rule holds good vou might reduce 
this body below a quorum, and thus defeat the very object which the Gonstita- 
tion had in view in creating this as the tribunal to try questions of impeachment 

Again, in ofmrse of law, if objections are node to any one sittioff upon a 
jury, and he is excluded, an officer is sent out into the streets and the highways 
to pick up talesmen and bring them in to fill up the jury. Can you do that 
here 7 Suppose you exclude die honorable senator from Ohio, can you send an 
officer of this Senate out into the lobbies or into the streets of Washin^n to 
brinff in a man to take his place t By no means. I need not state diat. 

Thus I come back to the proposition that we are a Senate, composed of oon- 
atitnent members, two from every State, sworn to do our duty as senators of 
the United States; and when you attempt to exclude a senator from die per> 
formajice of diat duty you assume functions which are not known in the Ooft- 
stitution and cannot for a moment be recognised < When you attempt to exer- 
cise the pow^a and do exercise it, are you any longer the Senate of the United 
States 7 The Senate, fio other parUes or bodies forming any part of it, is 4he 
only body known to the Constitution of the United States for this purpose, a^ 
the Senate is ooomosed of two senators from each State. 

Mr. HoWABD. I do not rise to prolong the debate, and I entertain the hope 
that we may be able to dispose of this question very soon. I rise more for the 
purpose of calling the attendon of the Ghaur to the real matter before us, and of 
inquiring whether the proposition now made to us is in order. I believe the 
motion is» that other senators shall be called to take the oath, and die senator 
from Ohio be passed by for the present, until other senators are sworn in. If 
I am mistaken about that, I shomd like to be corrected. 

The Chief Justice. The senator from Ohio [Mr. Wade] presents himerf 
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to take the oath. The senator from Indiana [Mr. Hendricks] ohjects. The 
question then is, Shall the senator from Ohio he sworn 7 Pending that proposi- 
tion» the senator firom Maryland [Mr. Johnson] moves that in administering the 
oath to senators the name of the senator from Ohio [Mr. Wade] he omitted 
in the call until the remaining names on the roll shall have heen called. That 
is the question now hefore the hodj. 

Mr. Howard. Yes, Mr. President, I so understood; and that is a question, 
allow me to say, which I suppose to be entirely within the competency of the 
Chair. There is no rde requiring the members to be called alphabetically to 
take the oath. If the Chair should see fit upon his own responsibility to call 
them in reverse order, undoubtedly he could do so. I do not see, therefore, any 
Necessity of spending further time in the discussion of ."^s particular motion ; but 
at the same time I must confess, on reflecting upon this objection, that it seems to 
me to resolve itself into a pure question of order. The Senate of the United Stated 
are endeavoring to assume their judicial functions in a particular case, and are 
sitting, or endeavoring to sit, upon the trial of an impeachment. Therefore, it 
seems to me, it must be held that the trial has commenced. If I am correct in 
this, it appears to me that but one conclusion can be arrived at by the Chair. 

The Senate shall hare the sole power to try all impeachments. When sitting for that pur- 
pose, they shall be on oath or afifirmation. 

The Constitution is mandatory ; it is imperative in its very t^rms. When a 
senator o£fers, therefore, to take the oath, it hecomes the duty of the Chair, under 
the Constitution, to administer the oath to him, and any objection to his taking 
the oath such as is made here seems to me to be out of order, because it implies 
that we Hiay, or somebody here may, disobey and disregard this imperative 
mandate of the fundamental law. That will be a question, I apprehend, for the 
President of the Senate to decide. 

Mr. BuCKALBW. I should like to inquure of the senator firom Michigan if his 
own rules, for tiie adoption of which he has asked our assent some days since, 
do not provide that the presiding officer may submit any question to the Senate 
for decision ? Having called upon us to adopt such a rule, and we having 
assented to his request, I think it very extraordinary that he endeavors to place 
upon the Chair the entire responsibility of deciding this question in any of the 
varied forms which it may assume, even assuming it to be (which I do not) a 
question of order, pure and simplQ^ 

Oentlemen read to us a section of the Constitution which says that the Ben- 
ate shall be composed of two members from each State, and that each senator 
«hall possess one vote. I suppose, if we were to be curious upon a point of 
constitutional history, we might ascertain that that last clause was put in the 
Qonstitution with reference to the previous practice in the Congress of the Con- 
federation, where the votes were taken by States. This clause, declaring that 
each memb^ of the Senate, representing a State under the new system, should 
give a single direct vote, was to exclude, I suppose, the practice which had pre- 
viously obtained of voting by States. A fundamental idea in constituting 
iH>dies consisting of more. than one person is that the members shall be equal ; 
tkat each shall possess an equal voice in its proceedings. I take it, therefore, 
that upon principle each member of the Senate ought to possess one vote ; and 
that this declaration in the Constitution found its way there simply because the 

CBtioe previously in the government which preceded our present one had 
n to vote by States. I suppose that that clause of the Constitution has no 
other office or meaning. Most certainly it does not bear any such signification 
as that attempted here to be assigned to it, to oblige us upon every possible 
question, whether we be acting in a l^slative, executive, or (as now) in a 
judicial capacity, to admit every single member to vote upon every single ques- 
tion which can arise. That is simply the rule by which votes shall be given 
in the Senate—'' each senator shall have one vote" — ^but the Constitution does 
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not attempt to define the caaes where each member can vote. It does not 
attempt to exclude cases where his vote would be improper or might be excladed 
by law or by rule. In confoimity with this view the Senate has already adopted 
a rule for excluding votes in particular cases. It is the practice of this body-^ 
and I believe in that respect our practice conforms to that of all other bodies of 
similar constitution — it is a rule founded in natural propriety and justice, that 
no man shall express his voice, although he be a representative, in a case where 
he shall have a direct personal interest in the decision to be made« 

Gentlemen seem to feel great difficulty of mind, because, as they say, with- 
out the swearing in of the senator from Ohio the court will not be fully consti- 
tuted ; that we are at present in an imperfect condition ; that the taking of an 
oath by him, and the taking of a place among us by him in the new capaciQr 
which we are assuming, is necessary and essential to the constitution of the 
body. That lU'gument has no weight with me in determining the question 
which has been raised by the objection of the senator from Indiana. Sir, this 
is a difficulty which may arise in the organization of any body made up of 
many members. It may arise in a judicial, legislative, or in a popular body 
anywhere ; a question with regard to the membership of the body in its organ- 
ization. Questions of this kind have been continually occurring from the foun- 
dation of the government in the two houses of Congress. Formerly, in the 
Senate, the practice was that a member who presented his credentials was sworn, 
and afterward, in case there was objection to his right, his case was investigated 
and determined. Recently, however, the Senate seem to have fallen into a 
different practice. Upon one or more occasions recently, one notably in my 
mind, the recent case from Maryland, a member appearing in the 'Senate and 
claiming a right to a seat, with regular credentials from his State, upon an 
objection made was not sworn. The objection was sustained. The case was 
sent to a committee of this body and investigated through many months, and 
the case was, in fact, acted upon at a subsequent session of the Senate, when a 
decision was arrived at and the judgment of the Senate was pronounced. 

Now, sir, in what respect does this case differ in principle from that? Here 
the Senate is about to organize itself into a coiurt ; its members to be put under 
oath. The Chief Justice of the Supreme Court is called to preside over the 
proceedings, and we have to proceed as judges of law and of fact to decide the 
gravest question which may be presented to anv tribunal in this country. The 
senator from Indiana, when the senator frona Ohio appears, suggests — not as a 
challenge in the ordinary way, or upon ordinary principles — that under the Con- 
stitution of the United States themember from Ohio cannot sit in this court. Now, 
sir, that question involves the question of his right to be sworn, and it is made 
at the proper time, for it is made when the question arises legitimately in the 
course of our proceedings. If the objection be well grounded in the Constitution 
of the United States this is the time to make it for a very plain reason. If it 
be not now made, assuming it to be a just objection, what will be the conse- 
quence ? That a member not qualified to act will become a member of the court 
and take part in its proceedings; and he will remain a judg^ in the case, entitled 
to vote upon all questions which may arise, imtil at some future time, perhaps 
days, weeks, or months hence, a madager for the House or an attorney for the 
accused may raise the question of his right to sit by a motion or challenge. 
Then only (accordingto the argument) can our power of action upon this question 
be duly exerted. 

The argument has been made by a member in debate that perhaps the counsel 
who come in here will not make the objection to this particular member; and 
what then ? The Senate is to be unable at any time during the trial to relieve 
itself from an incompetent member I Then an unlawful member may continue 
to sit from the beginning to the end of the proceeding ! At all events it is 
insisted that some attomey-at-law or manager must raise the question in order 
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ttat we may assume jurisdiction over it aud decide it. Can anything be more 
absurd than that ? 

When you pursue this argument to its consequences, I think it becomes mani- 
fest that this is the time to raise the question ; and I believe that it is not only 
within our power to raise the question now, but that it is our duty to determine 
it. We are acting under the Constitution of the United States. Most of us 
have already b,een sworn by you, sir, to obey that Constitution ; and if, indeed, 
it be true that by that provision of the Constitution which calls you here to 
preside over pur proceedings — not to give dignity to them merely, but for the 
other and better and higher purpose, to give purity and a disinterested character 
to those proceedings — if, indeed, it be true that by that provision the member 
from Ohio (our presiding officer) is disqualified, we cannot shirk our duty of 
declaring his incompetency on the first occasion when the question is made. 

Now, sir, upon what ground is it that gentlemen would deprive us of that 
ordinary power which exists in the nature of things, to decide upon the consti- 
tution of our own body] As I said before, this is not a question of challenge 
for partiality, nor even for interest under some law which gives it to a party in 
a court of justice. It is a question which arises under the Constitution as to 
the organization of our own body — who shall compose it ; And we are to meet 
that question, and decide it, in the very outset of our proceedings. 

The senator from Massachusetts has read to us what Judge Story wrote about 
1830, in which he stated an opinion similar to that which was contained 
in a communication from yourself, sir, to the Senate yesterday ; and that 
was, that when the President of the United States is on trial upon articles of 
impeachment the Chief Justice is called to preside because the presiding officer 
of the Senate is a party in interest, and it would be a scandal to have him pre- 
eifle in a case where his own possible accession to the office of President of the 
United States was involved. I am content for the present to take the opinion of 
the present Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, and 
the opinion of the most eminent commentor upon American law, in preference 
to the opinion of the Senator from Massachusetts pronounced here in debate. 
I think it would be an impropriety, if nothing worse, for the Senate to proceed 
at this moment, upon the strength of his opinion and of his argument against 
the highest authorities, to pronounce that the senator from Ohio is entitled, as a 
member of the Senate sitting as a court of impeachment, to try the present case. 

In the courts of justice I understand that challenges are to be made to jurors 
before they are sworn. If that time has passed by, and the juror is chared, 
under oath, with the trial of the case, it is too late to obieCt ; and, undoubtedly, 
if, during the progress o^ this trial, an objection should be made to the compe- 
tency of one of the members of the court to sit in the case, the answer which 
would be made before us and pressed upon our attention would be that the objec- 
tion came too late, that the member had already been sworn. 

Mr. Frrlinghuvsen* I should like to ask the senator from Pennsylvania 
whether he considers that the respondent, the accused, has waived his right to 
challenge, if any such right exists, as to all those members of the Senate who 
have been sworn ; and if he has not waived that right, is not that conclusive 
proof that this is not the time to interpose the objection, but that the challenge, 
if a challenge can be made, must be made to giving the vote, not to taking the 
oath 7 

Mr. Bdckalbw. I am not arguing the question of a challenge which may be 
presented during the trjal. All that I was alluding to at the moment the senator 
interrupted me was the point that the particular argument I mentioned would 
be made. I am not treating this as a question of cnallenge by a party before 
us, I am not arguing on that ground. The question has not been put upon 
that ground by the senator from Indiana or the senator from Maryland. A right 
of challenge is a right given by a statute to a party in court to interpose in a 
25 I F— Vol. iii 
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particular manner and raise a particular question. We Lave nothing of that kind 
here. It is not involved in the present debate. The question now before us 
and for our decision is this : in proceeding to constitute ourselves into a court, 
an objection being made that a particular senator is not qualified to sit in that 
court at all, is it not our duty to meet the question and decide it ? The practice 
that I was going to point out of both houses of Congress, at least in recent times, 
would seem fully to sustain this course. I have already mentioned the case of 
the senator from Maryland. In the House of Representatives, when members 
have appeared there in the present Congress, the whole delegation from a State 
have had their cases referred. Their being sworn in was deferred for the time 
until some investigation took place. It is an ordinary mode of proceeding, and 
it is a power which may be assumed by any body, unless there be some statute 
or con&titution to prevent it, in deciding upon the qualifications of its own mem- 
bers. The Senate has a general power to decide upon the qualifications of its 
own members. Now, when we come to act in a particular capacity and under 
oath, have we not the power to decide upon the qualifications of the members 
of the Senate who are to act in this new capacity, and if there be any incapacity 
to declare it ? 

One point more, and I will leave the debate. The senator from Hassachasetts 
informs us that in 1798, when the House of Representatives presented artidea 
of impeachment against Senator Blount, they made a demand on the Senate 
that he should be sequestered from his seat. Like the seiiator from Ohio, he 
was a member of this body, as it was then constituted, sitting here under oath, 
speaking the voice of a State, having, one would suppose, as much authority 
and power as any of his colleagues. What did the House of Representatives 
do 1 They asked the Senate, for the purposes of the trial and during the whole 
trial, to sequester him from his seat ; that is, to remove him from it ; to say he 
should not sit and take part in the proceedings. That was the demand of the 
House of Representatives at a time when the House was composed of giants in 
intellect, who had participated in the foimation of the very Constitution under 
which this proceeding takes place. They made that demand of the Senate. 
Was it repelled ? Was it supposed to be an unreasonable or an impertinent 
demand 1 Was it supposed tnat the House of Representatives asked the Senate 
to do an unreasonable and unlawful thin^ ? 1 hat was done in the very begin- 
ning of the proceedings, before the members of the Senate were sworn at all — 
earlier than the senator from Indiana now interposes in the present case upon 
this question of swearing the senator from Ohio. The Senate did not resent 
that demand of the House of Representatives. They made no objection to it. 
Subsequently, however, for good reasons, which I need not now riecite, they did 
what was more effectual : they expelled Blount from membership bW virtue of the 
constitutional power which they possessed. By a two-thirds vote tftiey not only 
sequestered him from the Senate during the trial, but deprived h«n of his seat 
during his whole term. That was the action of the Sepate. ^ 

Now, Mr. President, if the House of Representatives has a rigAt to ask 
the Senate to remove or to sequester a member from this body becatlll&p ^^ " 
interested in the trial which is to take place, it must be upon an affiiTn3y»ce of 
the very point in this debate, that is, that the Senate, in constituting itseftfj'^*^ 
a court, has a right in a proper case to omit a member from being sworn, i&?°* y 
becoming a part of the body as reorganized for the special purpose. I in^^^' 
therefore, that this case, to which the senator from Massachusetts has referr^jl 
as authority, will instruct us that it is our duty now to act upon this case, ani{^>^ 
by omitting to swear the senator from Ohio, leave him to his general rights J^^' 
a senator ; but, for a particular constitutional reason, not to permit him to aEng^^ 
with us in this particular trial, when the result of the trial, if conviction tak^^^ 
place, will be to place him in the office of President of the United States. 
I repeat, sir, from my point of view, this is not in the nature of a challenge 
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by a party. Nor is it an objection made as a matter of favor to either party in 
this proceeding. It is made as a jconstitutional objection, as a question of mem- 
bersnip, as a question upon the organization of the Senate into a court of 
impeachment. 

As to the capacity in which the Senate act, it seems to me there is no difficulty. 
The old writers and the old commentators used clear language — ** the Senate of 
the United States sitting as a court of impeachment.** That was the descrip- 
tion of bodies like the one we are about organizing, in olden times, and the uni- 
form language applied to them down to this day. It is still the Senate of the 
United States, but it ^its as a court ; for the time being it must act upon judicial 
rules, and must administer the laws of the United States which are applicable 
to the particular case. Its legislative powers and functions are left behind it. 
It has taken on a new character and is performing a new function, judicial in 
its nature and judicial only. That is the whole of it. 

Mr. Morton. I respectfully submit that the latter nart of the argument of the 
senator from Pennsylvania does not accord well with the first part The dis- 
tinguished senator from Pennsylvania started out by saying that we were now 
organizing a court. He then used the words, '* We are about to constitute a 
court** He talked a great deal about the creation or constitution of a court. 
He proceeded upon the theory, as did my colleague in his first argument, that 
we were about to constitute a court which was to be selected from the members 
of the Senate. Mr. President, the error of this whole argument is right here. The 
Constitution bas constituted the tribunal itself. We have uo rignt to organize 
a court We have no right to constitute a court The tribunsl is constituted 
by the Constitution itself, and is simply the Senate of the United States. 

The remark was made, I believe, by the senator from Ohio, and perhaps by 
the senator from Massachusetts, that it was immaterial whether you call it a 
court or a Senate. It is not very material what you call it ; but it is material 
that you shall proceed simply on the idea that it is a Senate and nothing else. 
That is material; for if you abandon that plain and simple idea and adopt the 
theory that this tribunal is yet to be constituted, you will wander from the 
Constitution itself. The Constitution settles the whole question in a few words. 
It says, '* the Senate shall have the sole power to try aU impeachments ;** and 
when it has said that, it has i^elf constituted the .tribunal. The Senate is the 
tribunal. Who compose that tribunal ? The senator from Ohio [Mr. Wade] 
is one of the men who now compose that tribunal, and we cannot get away 
from that conclusion. 

It may be said that while the Senate is trying an impeachment it is exercising 
judicial powers. That makes no di£ference. Why, sir, when we come in here 
to counsel as to the confirmation of an appointment of the President we are not 
acting as a legislative body ; our functions are decidedly executive in their 
character ; but still we act not as an executive body, or as part of the presi- 
dency of the United States, but we act simply as uie Senate. Our duties are 
then executive in their character ; but we are performing them simply as the 
Senate. So when we exercise what may be called judicial power in this case^ 
we do not do it as a court ; we are doing it simply in th^ character of the Sen- 
ate of the United States, performing certain powers or duties that are imposed 
upon us by the Constitution. 

All this talk about organizing a couii; ; all this talk, in the language of my 
friend from Pennsylvania, of constituting a tribunal, it seems to me, is idle. 
The Constitution has done that for us. It only requires that when this^tcU)unal 
shall act iu this capacity it shall be sworn. We have no right to refuse to be 
sworn. If I were to refuse I should violate my duty. If the senator from 
Ohio should refuse he would violate his duty. It seems to me this is the 
whole of it The simple idea is, that it is a Senate, and the tribunal is already 
formed — is not to be formed, but is formed now; and the Constitution says it* 
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Bbal] be under oath. The senator from Ohio had no choice bat to take the 
oath. As to what he shall do hereafter on the challenge of the accnsed is a 
question that I will not discuss now. It is enough to saj that all this talk 
about a high court of impeachment, about a tribunal jet to be constituted, yet 
to be organized, is outside of the Gonstitution. We are sitting simply as a 
Senate, as much so as when we pass a bill or as when we ratify a treaty. The 
Constitution says so, and there is nobody that is authorized to say no. 

Mr. Dixon. Mr. President, the President of the United States is about to be 
tried before this body, either as a Senate or as a court, upon articles brought 
against him by the House of Representatives, charging him with high crimes 
and misdemeanors. In case of his — ^ 

Mr. Grimes, (to Mr. Dixon.) Will you give way for a motion to adjourn ? 

Mr. Dixon. If the Senate wish to ad{joum I will not take up the time of the 
Senate now. 

Mr. Grimes. I understand that the Chief Justice of the United States has 
been sitting in the Supreme Court and in this chamber since 1 1 o'clock this 
I morning without an opportunity to leave his chair. I think it is due to him 

\ and to the Senate that we should now adjourn, and settle this question to-morrow 

I morning. I therefore make that motion. 

I Mr. Howard. What is the motion f 

Mr. Grimes. To adjourn until to-morrow. 

Mr. Howard. To adjourn what until to-morrow ? 

Mr. Grimes. This court. 

Mr. Howard. We have a rule by which the Senate, sitting for the trial of 
an impeachment, may adjourn itself, and still the ordinary busiuess of the Sen- 
ate continue, so that we may relieve the Chief Justice withoat adjourning the 
Senate. 

Mr. Grimes. My motion is that the court adjourn until to-morrow at 1 o'clock. 

Mr. Anthony. 1 think the proper motion would be that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of legisla^ve business. 

The Chief Justice. The court must first adjourn. Senators, you who are 
in favor of adjourning the court until to-morrow at 1 o'clock will say ay, and 
I those of the contrary opinion will say no. 

The question being put, the motion was agreed' to. 

The Chief Justice thereupon declared the court adjourned until one o'clock 
to-morrow, and vacated the chair. 



In Senate, MarcJi 6, 1868. 

The Chief Justice. The Senate will come to order. The proceedings of 
yesterday will be read. 

The Secretary read the " proceedings of the Senate sitting on the trial of 
the impeachment of Andrew Johnson, President of the United States, on 
Thursday, March 5, 1868," from the entries on the journal kept for that pur- 
pose by the Secretary. 

The Chief Justice. At its adjournment last evening the Senate, sitting for 
^the trial of impeachment, had under consideration the motion of the senator 
from Maijyland, [Mr. Johnson,] that objection having been made to the senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Wade] taking the oath, his name should be passed until the 
remaining members have been sworn. That is the business now before the 
body. Tlie senator from Connecticut [Mr. Dixon] is entitled to the floor on 
that motion. 

Mr. Dixon. Mr. President 

Mr. Howard. Excuse me one moment. Mr. President, I rise to a question 
of order. 
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Tbi'fcHiEF Justice, The senator from Michigan will state his point of 



iSjjvVltowARD. By the Constitution the Senate sitting on the trial of an 

inrp^chibent is to he on oath or affirmation ; each member of the Senate, by 

tbe'66n§titution, is a component member of the body for that purpose. There 

- c^ tV^c^o^* he no trial unless this oath or affirmation is taken by the respect- 

i|tre-;.sebators who are present. The Constitution of the United States is imper- 

ativse^r^nd when a member pioesents himself to take the oath I hold that as a 

;. ral^v,oif!D|rder it is the duty of the presiding officer to administer the oath, and 

:! tbatf£l^';propo8ition to take the oath cannot be postponed ; ^hat other members 

: hayelR^lcontrol over the question, but that it is a simple duty devolved upon 

•: thii'pi?^iding officer of the body to administer the oath. 

. •:. /JKtu^Bi^ sir, the Senate, on the second day of the present month, adopted 
;} ttl6i^ 4^5 their government on proceedings of this kind. Rule 3 declares that — 

:'*'V-.* *• 3^j|[n)B'.groceeding to the consideration of the articles of impeachment, the presiding officer 
\ /, 6%9X\ JEid^tiister the oath hereinafter provided to the members of the Senate then present — 

f :' s Mr.^TV^ade is present and ready to take the oath — 

. *' .and to the. other members of the Senate as thej shall appear, whose dpty it shall be to take 
,'v the samoi .- 

i-i ■ V. T)je form of the oath is also prescribed in our present rules, and is as follows : 
g^ ' V ^ I H<ileni^l)r $;wear (or affirm, as the case maybe) that in all things appertaining to the trial 

f *^ . ' '<if tU<ij rnitifearluiif-Dt of , now pending, I will do impartial justice according to 

^•'^'/♦. tbo Curtj^tijtloii :ind laws: So help me God. 

L*'* s * ' - TPt^i:^' tlie form of the oath prescribed by our rules. It is the form in which 
^/> J* i fefl jpf^Sin^ r^ificer of this body himself is sworn. It is the form in which we 
- h- ■ aH/.^iii4^ar^ have been sworn. And so far as the rules are concerned, I insist 
[ /; C m)ui-t^^ lm\o already been adopted and recognized by us, so far as it is possi- 
i '>i bie duriflfg tin; condition in which we now are of organizing ourselves for the 
k,^ 'S;; 4i^cljai5|j& of <mr judicial duty. I, therefore, made it a point of order that the 
Vv*;^- Qbjectitill madfi to the swearing in of Mr. Wade is out of order ; and also that 
V'"f St!'-*^>* ■^''*^*'' ^^ ^^® senator from Maryland, to postpone the eweaiiy^ in ot ^4, 
y~ ^]i:^i'-yf^^/%Smt of order under the rules and under the Constitution of the UmWi'; 
*< ;\y,*'^StQt|Si'^flfl^ 1 ask most respectfully, but earnestly, that tbt^ President of the ■ 
Aj.^^*^J^:&^ii^X^V}e Olnef Justice of the Supreme Court of the United Siat<*^, now pve- 
;^/5J;^-IPi<iii^^ the Ijody, will decide this question of order, and without debate, 

%^^lt Mr. President 

(};^g^'ti MX^Mo\VARO. I object to any further debate. 

/c f^r^;-; 'J^;^ixuN. The very question before the Senate is whether under this rule 

r *§i ^ ' ihoiaetlWir fiom Ohio can oe sworn. 

'Ur, BkAict^. Mr. President, I call the senator from Connecticut to order. 
;*,, Thfl^jCtfiKF Justice. The senator from Connecticut is called to order. The 
jeeriatjiar'.from Michigan has submitted a point of order for the consideration of 
th'fl b(>4r. During the proceedings for the organization of the Senate for the 
ii*Ui^o^n imjMjachment of the President the Chair regards the general rules of 
the «^&Q#te aB applicable, and that the Senate must determine U)r itself every 
que^toti whiilt arises, unless the Chair is permitted to determine it. In a case 
•.•.;';. of tihis'Sort, affecting so nearly the organization of this body, the Chair feels 
5 : < himself constrained to submit the question of order to the Senate. Will the 
\^'i senator from Michigan state his point of order in writing ? 
?* 1: While the point of order raised by Mr. Howard was being reduced to writing 
V' r| y-' at the d*9k, 

l^'^. ; Mr. l5lxoN. I rise to a question of order, 

]%':'■ The Chirp Justice. A' point of order is already pending, and a second 
point of order cannot be made until that is disposed of. 







;>? Mn Dixon. I submit to the presiding officer whether a point of order can be 
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made with regard to that question, and, with the consent of the Chair, I will 
state 

The Chief Justice. The Chair is of opinion that no point of order can he 
made pending another point of order. 

Mr. Howard's point of order having been reduced to writing. 

The Chief Justice. Senatore, the point of order submitted by the senator 
from Michigan is as follows : ** That the objection raised to administering the 
oath to Mr. Wade is out of order, and that the motion of the senator from Mary- 
land, to postpone the administering of the oath to Mr. Wade until other senators 
are sworn, is also out of order, under the rules adopted by the Senate on the 
2d of March instant, and under the Constitution of the United States." The 
question is open to debate. 

Mr. Dixon. Mr. President, as I understand 

Mr. Drake. I call the senator from Connecticut to order. Under the rules 
of the Senate questions of order are not debatable. 

Mr. Dixon. I would remind the senator that when questions of order are 
referred to the Senate for their decision they are always debatable. 

Mr. Drake. I do not so understand the rules of the Senate. There can be 
a debate upon an appeal from the decision of the Chair ; but there can be no 
debate in the first instance on a question of order, as I understand the rules of 
the Senate. 

The Chief Justice. The Chaur rules that a question of order is debatable 
when submitted to the Senate. '' * 

Mr. Drake. If I am mistaken in the rules of the Senate on thatlsubject I , 
should like to be corrected, but I think I am not. 

The Chief Justice. The senator from Missouri is out of order unless he 
takes an appeal from the decision of the Chair. ' .' 

Mr. Drake. WeU, sir, if it is according to the rules of the Senate debatable, 
I have nothing to say. ' ; 

Mr. PoMEROY. The senator must be aware that when the Chair makes a. • 
decision it is to be decided without debate; but when it is submitted to the!. 
Senate our custom is that it is debatable. •. V-.. • -^ 

Mr. Johnson and others. Always. * > •' f " /J 

Mr. Pome ROY. But it is not always submitted to the Senate. L/r ; .' ' <^; 

Mr. Howard. I ask leave of the Senate to read the sixth of the geniefal^* 
rules of the Senate : ">'' * 'V 

If any member, in speaking or otherwise, transg^ss the rules of the Senatevthe.pre- ','.'-, 
siding officer shall, or any member may, call to order ; and when a member shall be ."called .': 
to order by the President or a senator he shall sit down, and shall not proceed without ieave *.. 
of the Senate. And every question of order shall be decided by tne President without v* 
debate, subject to an appeal to the Senate, and the President may call for the sens^ pf the -^ 
Senate on any question of order. ' ^ 

Mr. DizoN. I understand the sense of the Senate to be as I suppose^, and I . 
take it I have a right to proceed. How far I have a right to discuss the gen- 
eral question I am somewhat uncertain. I suppose that the question is now 
presented merely in that different shape alluded to by the senator from Michi« 
gan yesterday when he reminded the Senate that, after all, this was, in his 
opinion, a question of order, and ought to be so discussed. I take it, Mr. 
President, the question now before this body is, whether as a question of order 
of the orderly proceedings of this tribunal the senator from Ohio [Mr. Wade] 
can be sworn ; and it is upon that question that I now propose to address this 
body. 

Mr. President, when I had the honor yesterday of addressing this tribunal, 
and gave way to a motion to adjourn, I was remarking that the President of 
the United States wae about to be tried before this body in its judicial capacity, 
whether called a court or not, upon articles of impeachment presented by the 
'"^-^use of Representatives. If upon the trial he be convicted the judgment 
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may extend to his removal from office and to his disqualification hereafter to 
hold any office of profit or trust under the United States. How far the judg- 
ment would extend in case of his conviction it is of course impossible for any 
one now to say. In all human probability it would extend at least as far as to 
his removal from office ; and, in that event, the very moment that the judg- 
ment was rendered the office of President of the United States, with all its 
powers and all its attributes, would be vested in the senator from Ohio, now 
holding the office of President of this body. The office would vest in the 
President of the Senate for the time being. And the question for this tribunal 
now to decide is, whether, upon, the trial of the President of the United States, 
the person holding the office of President of the Senate, and in whom the office 
of President of the United States, upon the conviction of the accused, will 
immediately vest, can be a judge in that case. That, sir, is the question 
before us. 

Mr. Sherman. I very rarely call a senator to order, but I feel it my duty on 
this occasion to do so in regara to the senator ^m Connecticut. I think he is 
not in order in the discussion he is now pursuing. The point submitted to the 
Senate by the Chair, and to be settled by the Senate, is whether or not it is in 
order to proceed with this discussion. While that matter is being submitted to 
the Senate the senator from Connecticut goes on and discusses the main ques- 
tion that was discussed yesterday. It seems to me that in a tribunal like this 
each senator should observe strictly the rules of order. I therefore make the 
point of order on the senator from Connecticut, and hope the discussion will be 
confined to the point of order which is submitted now to the Senate. 

Mr. Dixon, if I may be permitted, I beg to say to the Senate that I am 
attempting to discuss the question of order in what seems to me a proper 
manner. 

The Chief Justice, The senator from Ohio makes the point of order that 
the senator from Connecticut, in discussing the pending question of order, must 
confine himself strictly to that question, and not discuss the main question 
before the Senate. In that point of order the Chair conceives that the senator 
from Ohio is correct, and that the senator from Connecticut must confine him- 
self 8tri<!:fly to the discussion of the point of order before the house. 

Mr. Dixon. Mr. President, I commenced by saying that it was somewhat 
-'uncertain in my own mind how far it would be proper to go into the general 
'merits of this question upon the point of order ; out that I supposed it would 
be proper to discuss the general question. And I will now take the liberty to 
say to the presiding officer of this body that if I were now commencing this 
; debate without the example of those senators before me who have already in 
the fullest manner discussed the pending question, who, up to the time when [ 
was permitted the privilege of the floor, made no objection to a full discussion — 
if I nad commenced ben)re that example, I should perhaps consider myself 
more strictly limited in the course of my remarks than I feel myself to be with 
that example before me. If permitted to proceed without interruption, I will 
say frankly to the Senate that I propose to go into the general , merits of the 
question whether the President pro tempore of this body can be sworn in as a 
judge in this case — the same question which has been discussed by other sena- 
tors. If it is the opinion of the Senate that I cannot go into that question, I 
certainly have not Uiat desire to force myself upon the attention of the Senate 
that I should insist upon attempting to evade a rule. I should prefer, there- 
fore, that senators would inform me, or that the Chair would inform me, how 
far I may proceed, and 1 certainly shall not willingly be guilty of any impro- 
priety. But I beg leave again to remind the. Senate that this strict rule is 
applied to me after ten senators at least have ftdly discussed this question ; and 
the senator who raises the question himself has spoken, I think, at grea 
length not less than three times. Now, sir, if it is the will of the Senate tba 
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I may prorceed, I certainly shall be gratified to do it. As I have already said* 
I have no desire to proceed with constant interruptions upon questions of order. 

Mr. Johnson. I believe the questions of order raised by the honorable mem- 
ber from Michigan are, that the senator from Ohio has a right to be sworn and 
that the Senate, have no right to ask that it should be postponed even for a day. 
/ He places it upon the ground that, being a senator of the United States, he is 
/ by tne Gonstitution of the United States made a member of the court. The 

>' argument yesterday on both sides was an attempt to show the affirmative and 

the negative of that proposition. Whether it is in order to object to his being 
sworn necessarily involves the question wheth^, under the Constitution, ke haa 
a right to be sworn. The honorable member made another question of order, 
^r, rather, made it part of his first question of order, that these points are to be 
decided without debate. You, Mr. Chief Justice, have held that, as you have 
submitted the questions to the deliberation and decision of the Senate, they 
may be debated. All questions of order, when submitted by the presiding 
officer himself to the Senate, or when they are brought before the Senate by 
an appeal from his decision, are always open to debate. Then what is to be 
^ debated under the question of order, which is, that there is no right to object to 

the honorable member from Ohio taking the oath as a member of this court % 
I suppose whether he has that right. The objection that the right is a matter 
which cannot be disputed assumes the whole controversy. If it was admitted 
by every member of the Senate that the honorable member from Ohio had a 
right to be sworn there would be no question before the Senate. Some of the 
members of the Senate think that, for reasons stated in the debate yesterday, 
he has no right to be sworn as a member of this court. Whether it is in order 
to njake that objection necessarily involves the question whether he has a right 
to be sworn. I do not see that there can be any other question discussed upon 
the question of order raised by the honerable member from Michigan but the 
question whether the honorable member £rom Ohio has under the Gonstitution 
a right to be sworn. 

Mr, Hendricks. I ask for the readihg of the point of order. 

The Secretary again read the point of order submitted by Mr. Howard. 

Mr. Dixon. I think I shall be able to discuss that question of order. 
-. Mr. Hendricks. All that I desired to say was this, that the discussion 

Mr. Howard. If the senator from Indiana will allow me one word, I desire 
to call his attention to the 23d rule that we have adopted. Possibly it may 
have escaped his attention : 

All orders and decisions shall be made and had bj jeas and nays, which shall be entered 
on the record, and withoat debate. 

Mr. Johnson. The honorable member will permit me to make a suggestion 
upon the effect of that rule. I was aware of the existence of the 23d rule, but 
that goes into. force only after we have become a court. The question now is 
as to the manner in which we are to organize ourselves as a court. After we 
are organized all questions of order are, by force of the 23d rule, to be decided 
without debate. 

Mr. Sherman. I should like to ask the senator from Maryland if there is 
any doubt of the power of the Senate to prescribe the mode and manner of 
organizing the court preliminary to the final organization ? There can be no 
doubt of it. The last clause of the third rule adopted by us the other day 
provides that — 

Before proceeding to the consideration of the articles of ioapeachment the presiding officer 
shall administer the oath hereinafter provided to the members of the Senate then present, 
and to the other members of t^e Senate as they shall appear. 

Now, I will ask any senator whether another senator may stop the execu- 
tion of this imperative order of the Senate while it is going on, and give rise to 
a long debate when the presiding officer, in obedience to this rule, is executing 
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tbe order of the Senate ? He might just as well stop the calling of the roll 
when the yeas and nays were being taken upon a motion and begin a discus- 
sion upon the right of a senator to vote on a pending motion as to stop the eze- 
cation of this o^er of the Senate, while the presiding officer, in pursuance of 
the rule, is executing it. It cannot be done. The presiding officer is bound to 
execute the rule of the Senate in the ordinary way. Nothing can interrupt the 
execution of the order when once adopted. 

Mr. Dixon. With the consent ^ the Senate I propose now — ^if the honorable 
senator from Ohio (Mr. Sherman) calls me to order I can proceed only by con- 
sent — to discuss this question as a question of order, under the Constitution of 
the United States and the rules of this body, as specified in the written state- 
ment of the question of order, as made by the senator from Michigan. Before 
proceeding I will request the Secretary to read the point of order once more. 
I wish to know precisely what I may be permitted to say. 

The Secretary read as follows : 

That the objection raised to administering the oath to Mr. Wade is out of order, and 
that the motion of the senator from Maryland, to postpone the administering of the oath to 
Mr. Wade until other senators are sworn, is also out of order, under the rules adopted by the 
Senate on the 2d of March instant, and under the Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. Dixon. The question presented by the point of order is whether, under 
the Constitution 

Mr Howard. Mr, President 

Mr. Dixon. If the senator calls me to order I will yield. 

Mr. Howard. Well, I call the senator from Connecticut to order, and ask' 
the Chair if it be in order now to take an appeal from the decision of the 
Chair ? 

Mr. DixoN. I submit that is not such a question of order as the senator has 
a right to raise. The only question of order that he can now raise upon me is 
that I am out of order. 

Mr. Howard. Very well; I raise that question distinctly. 

Mr. DixoN. 1£ the senator claims that I am out of order he can call me to 
order. 

Mr. Howard. I call the senator to order. 

The Chief Justice. The senator from Connecticut is called to order, and 
will take his seat until the point of order is stated. 

Mr. Howard, Mr. President, the twenty- third rule, adopted by the Senate 
on the 2d of March, declares that — 

All the orders and decisions — 

Of course, decisions of the Senate — 

shall be made and had by yeas and nays, which shril be entered on the record, and without 
debate, except when the doors shall be closed for deliberation, and in that case no member 
shall speak, &c. 

The senator from Connecticut, in defiance, as I think, of this rule, persists in 
his right to address the Senate and discuss the question of order. I hold that 
to be out of order, and upon that question I ask a ruling. 

Mr. DjXON. I respectfully submit that an appeal is debatable. 

The Chief Justice. The Chair will decide the point of order. This point 
of order is not debatable. The twenty-third rule is a rule for the proceeding of 
the Senate- when organized for the trial of an impeachment. It is not yet organ- 
ized ; and in the opinion of the Chair the twenty-third rule does not apply at 
present.' 
V Mr. Drake. I take an appeal from the decision of the Chair on that point. 

The Chief Justice. The senator from Missouri appeals from the decision of 
the Chair. 

Mr. Drake. I do not feel disposed to argue the question at this time, con- 
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enming time npon it. I take the appeal and ask for a decision upon it bj the 
Senate, if we are in a condition to decide anything until all the senators are 
sworn. 

The Ghibp Justicb. Under the general mles of the Senate, as the Chair 
understands, an appeal being taken ^m the decision of the Chair,, it most be 
decided without denate. 

Mr. Orimbs. Oh, no; it is debatable. 

The Chief Justicb. The Chair mled that an appeal taken must be decided 
without debate under an erroneous impression as to the rules of the Senate. 
Every appeal taken from the decision of the Chair on a question of order is 
debatable, and this must necessarily be debatable. [" Question !" " Question !"] 
Senators, are you ready for the question] The question is. Shall tbe decision 
of the Chair stand as the judgment of the Senate ? and upon that question the 
yeas and nays will be called. 

Mr. Fbssbndbn. I think the yeas and nays are not called for. 

Mr. Grimes. They must be called. 

Mr. Morrill, of Maine. Why ? On what rule 1 

Mr. Orimbs. On some rule of the Senate. 

Mr. Fbssbndbn. They are not always taken, necessarily. 

Several senators. Call the rolL 

Mr. PoMBROY. The point of order is not understood. I do not know what . 
we* are to vote upon. I do not understand the point of order of the senator 
from Missouri. 

Mr. Fbshbndbn. It is an appeal from the decision of the Chair. 

The Chief Justice. The Chair decides that the twenty-third rule is not 
applicable to the proceedings of the Senate when in process of organization for 
the trial of an impeachment From that decision the senator fiom Missouri^ 
appeals. The yeas and nays are not demanded. 

Mr. Ferry. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. Drake. The form of the question, if I understand it, is, Shall the decision 
of the Chair stand as the judgment of the Senate ? 

The Chief Justice. As many senators as are of opinion that the decision 
of the Chair shall stand as the judgment of the Senate will, when their names 
are called, answer yea ; as many as are of the contrary opinion will answer nay. 
The Secretary will call the roll. * 

The question being taken by yeas and nays, resulted— yeas 24, nays 20 ; as 
follows : 

Yeas —Messrs. Anthony, Bnckalew, Corbett, Davis, Dixon, Fessenden, Fowler, Freling- 
hujrsen, Grimes, Henderson, Hendricks, Johnson, McCreery, Morrill of Maine, Norton, Patter- 
son of Tennessee, Pomeroy, Ross, Sanlsbury, Sherman, Sprague, Van Winkle, Willey, and 
Williams— 24. 

Nays— Messrs. Cameron, Cattell, Cfhandler, Cole, Conkling, Conness, Drake, Ferry, Har- 
lan, Howard, Morgan, Morrill of Vermont, Morton, Nye, Stewart, Sumner, Thayer, Tipton, 
Wilson, and Yates— 20. 

Absent— Messrs. Bayard, Craein, Doolittle, Edmunds, Howe, Patterson of New Hamp - 
shire, Kamsey, Trumbull, and Wade— 9. 

The Ghibp Justice. On this question the yeas are 24 and the nays are 2C ; 
so the decision of the Chair stands as the judgment of the Senate. [Manifesta- 
tions of applause in the galleries.] Order! Order! 

Mr. Dixon. Perhaps it will not be improper for me to say, with the consent 
of the Senate, that it was my intention to speak very briefly and in good faith 
to the question before the Senate. I have not come here to delay proceedings ; 
I have not come here to violate the rules ; and I propose now, so far as I can, 
to confine myself to the proprieties of discussion in attempting to show that 
under the Constitution and the rules of this body, as expressed in the questions 
of order, it is not proper for the presiding officer of this body -pro tempore to be 
sworn in as a judge in this case. 
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"Wlien interrupted, I was saying that in the event of the conviction of the 
President of the United Sta'es u{ on the charges brought against him, and his 
removal from office, there was a direct, apparent interest in the senator from 
Ohio, the Prebident 'pro tempore for the time being of this body, which rendered 
it improper for him to act as a judge. In saying that, I beg leave to say, in the 
first place, that I am not unmindful of the high character of that senator. I 
acknowledge most cheerfriUy that he is as much raised above the imperfections 
and the frailties T>f this weak, depraved, corrupt human nature of ours as any 
member of this body. 

Mr. CoNNBSS. I rise to a question of order. 

The Chief Justk^e. The senator from California rises to a question of order. 
He will state the question of order. 

Mr. CoNNESS. 1 understand the decision of the Chair to be, that under the 
general rules of the Senate the senator from Connecticut must confine his dis- 
cussion to the question before us. I submit that a discussion of the personal 
qualifications or qualities of the senator from Ohio forms no part of such an argu- 
ment ; and I ask the Chair that the senator, if he proceed, shall be confined 
within the limit prescribed by the decision of the Chair. 

The Chief Justice. The Chair required the senator from Connecticut to 
proceed in accordance with the rules, confining himself strictly to the point of 
order raised by the motion of the senator from Michigan. But the Chair is 
greatly embarrassed when he attempts to ascertain the precise scope of debate 
to be indulged upon the point of order which is taken. He is therefore not 
prepared to state that the senator from Connecticut is out of order. 

Mr. Dixon. Mr. President, I thought that I could, without violating the rules 
of this body, do justice to myself so far as to disavow any personal objection to 
the honorable senator whose taking the oath has been objected to. I could not 
conceive that such a statement from me, under the circumstances, could be con- 
sidered by the senator from California or by any senator as being an infringe- 
ment of the rules of order. 

Now, Mr. President, what is the question before this body ? Is the senator 
from Ohio so interested in the result of this trial that he cannot properly, under 
the Constitution and under the rules, be sworn iti as a member of the tribunal ? 
That is the question to which I propose to address myself. If the Chair shall 
inform me that I have no right to discuss it, I shall, of course, not proceed with 
my remarks. • 

I was speaking of the nature of the interest and of its effect upon any human 
mind. Now, sir, may I be permitted to ask this tribunal what is this interest ? 
What is the question which is to be presented to the senator from Ohio as a 
judge, and to all of us 1 If any advantage or profit is to accrue to that honor- 
able senator by any vote he may give in this body, what is it ? What is the 
nature of the interest 7 The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Sumner] has 
spoken of it as a very slight character, a very slight degree of interest, a matter 
of trifling consequence. Sir, if any advantage is to accrue to this honorable 
senator, it is that which he is to receive in a certain event which may be influ- 
enced by his vote. It is nothing less than the high office of President of the 
United States, the highest object in this country, and perhaps in the world, of 
human ambition ; an object of ambition which the very highest in the land may 
properly and laudably aspire to. 

Mr. Stewart. I call the senator from Connecticut to order. 

The Chief Justice. The senator from Nevada calls the senator from Con- 
necticut to order. 

Mr. Stewart. It is not in order to discuss the main question as to whether 
the senator from Ohio is entitled to sit in these proceedings. Nothing further 
than this can be in order, as I understand the ruling of the Chair : to discuss 
the point whether now is the time to decide the question. 
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The point of order submitted by the senator from Michigan is, that this is 
not the time to dispose of the question whether the senator from Ohio shall eit 
in our deliberations on the question of impeachment. Certainly it does not 
involve the main question. It only mvolves the question of whether this is the 
time to dispose of the main question. My point of order is, that the senator 
from Gonnecticut is discussing the main question and not the question of deter- 
mining that point at this time. 

The Ghibf Justice. The Chair has already said that it is very difficalt to 
determine the precise limits of debate upon the point of order taken by the 
senator from Michigan. The first clause of the point of order is, ^ that the 
objection raised to the administering of the oath to Mr. Wade is out of order ;" 
that is, the objection raised by the senator from Indiana is out of order. The 
nature of that objection and the validity of that objection, as the Chair conceives, 
must necessarily become the subjects of debate in order to the determination of 
the point of order. The Chair, therefore, repeats that he is unable now to 
decide the senator from Connecticut out of oraer. 

Mr. Dixon. I was upon the question of interest. The objection made to the 
honorable senator from Ohio, as I understand it, is that he is interested in the 
result of this decision. It became necessary for me, therefore, to consider what 
was his interest, and in order to ascertain that it was necessary to consider what 
was the advantage or disadvantage that he was to receive or to avoid by the 
result of his action. I was considering the questipn, wh^t is this office c^ the 
President of the United States, which is the matter in controversy 7 I was 
saying that it was an object worthy of the ambition of the highest and most 
distinguished senators in this body or of the most distinguished citiaen of the 
United States, not because of its dazzling surroundings, its vulgar trappings ; 
not because a man in that position breathes the atmosphere of adulation, so dear 
to human nature ; not because he has an opportunity, which is still more dear 
tD a generous mind, of doine; favors to his friends, or even (which might be 
equaUy dear to men of ignoble character) punishing his enemies, but because it 
is a position in which the occupant of this great office can do immense good to 
his country ; he may benefit the human race ; he may at this time imagine that 
he might restore a dissevered and disunited country to prosperity and to Union; 
and for that reason a man of the very highest character and of the purest 
motives might properly aspire to this lofty position ; and I venture to say that 
with that motive operating upon a human mind it would be nothing short of 
miraculous if he could be impartial. Nothing short of the power of Omnipo- 
tence, operating directly upon the human heait, could, under those circumstances, 
make any human being impartial. 

Then, sir, such being the interest, what is the manner in which this subject is 
treated by the Constitution of the United States 1 It may be said that the 
objection does not come within the letter of the Constitution. Nor am I here 
to say that the Constitution of the United States expressly prohibits a member 
of the Senate, acting as presiding officer ^r(? tempore, from sitting as a judge 
in this or a similar case. I am not prepared to say that there is within the lettep 
of the Constitution an express prohibition. But, sir, is it within the spirit of 
the Constitution 1 I take it we are here to act, not merely upon the letter^ but 
upon the spirit of that instrument. I take it, at least, that when we are und^ 
oath tp act impartially, according to the Constitution and the laws, in a criminal 
proceeding, the spirit of that Constitution and the spirit of those laws are to 
govern our action. What is the language of the Constitution on this subject 1 

The Vice-President of the United States Bhall be President of the Senate, bat siiall have 
no vote unless they be equally divided. 

The Senate shall choose their other officers, and also a President »ro tempore in the absence 
of the Vice-President, or when he shall exercise the office of President of the United Stales. 

The Senate shall have the sole power to try all impeachments. When sitting for that pur 
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pose they shall be on oath or affirmation. When the President of tbe United States is tried 
the Chief Justice shall preside ; and no person shall be convicted without tbe concurrence of 
two- thirds of the members present 

Judgment in cases of impeachment shall not extend further than to removal from office 
and disqualification to bold and enjoy any office of honor, trust, or profit under the United 
States, &c 

Now, sir, there is no provision in the Gonstitntion of the United States that 
tbe acting Vice-President of the United States, the President pro tempore of 
the Senate,, upon a trial of this kind shall not vote. It seems to have been, 
possibly, strictly speaking, an omitted case. The provision is, that the Vice- 
JPresident of the United States, under those circumstances, shall not even cive 
the casting vote which he is entitled to give when the Senate is equally divided. 
That is his sole power in this body ; he can only give a casting vote ; and be 
cannot proceed to give a casting vote in a trial of this kind. Ana why ? What 
was the reason of that provision ? The reason of that provision has already 
been discossed in this body. The senator from Massachasetts attempted to 
explain it. Other senators gave a reason. It seems to me the reason is obvioas. 
It needs no explanation ; and I might say, forther, that it is not the custom and 
the habit of the Constitution to give reasons for its provisions. The senator 
from Massachusetts says that the Constitution gives no reason for this provision. 
The Constitution gives a reason, 1 believe, for very few, if any, of its own pro- 
visions. But in this case the reason was so palpable, so manifest, that it was 
not necessary, even in contemporaneous construction, to give a reason for the 
provision. The reason was perfectly plain. It was because there was so direct 
an interest in the Vice-President of the United States that it was deemed 
improper that he should act ; or, in the language of the present presiding officer 
of this body, the Chief Justice of the United States : 

It was, doubtless, thoug^ht prudent and befitting that the next in succession should not 
preside in a proceeding through which a vacancy might be created. 

That undoubtedly was the reason of this provision. I have no' doubt that 
the framers of the Constitution went iurtlier back. They acted upon principle. 
They knew that in the very nature -of thing'k, in commoa justice, a man could 
not be a judge in his own case. They knew that the provisioas of the' common 
law prohibited a man from being a judge in his own case. They probably 
remembered what has been said by one great commentator, (Blackstone,) that 
the omnipotence of Parliament was limited in this respect, and that body could 
not make a man a judge in his own case. Probably without that provision in 
the Constitution the Vice-President would have b6en prevented trom acting 
under those circumstances. The Constitution provides that the two houses 
may make rules for their own action ; and the House of Representatives has 
proceeded to make a rule that no member shall cast a veto in which he is interested. 
This body has not as yet made such a rule, I suppose, because it was thought 
impossible that any senator should offer or attempt to vote in a case in which he 
himself was interested. But, sir, this body has made particular rules applying 
to particular cases ; and when the interest has arisen, this body has decided that 
tbe party having that interest could not act, as in the case of Mr. Stockton, of 
New Jersey. 

- This being the constitutional provision with regard to the Vice-President of 
(he United States when he sits in that chair as the presiding officer of this body, 
and the President of the United States is tried for an offence which will deprive 
him of an office which will fall by his removal upon the Vice-President, what is 
the character and meaning and spirit of the Constitution in a case like that 
before us 1 Why, sir, tl;ie reasons exist as strongly in this case as in the other. 
If it would shock humanity, if it would violate every feeling of justice through- 
out the world, for a man to act in his own case in the first instance, would it not 
in the latter ? I happen to have before me an extract from the speech delivered 
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a few days ago hy the honorable senator from New York, |Mr. Conkling.] He 
gives in nis own forcible and striking language the reason for the role : 

The reason in the case of the impeachment of the President for calling in some one to 
preside in lieu of the Vice-President is obvions. The Vice-President being ne^^t to the 
President in the line' of succession, the impropriety of his doing anything in a trial which, in 
one event, would result in his own advancement, is clear. 

It can hardly be said that such a case would be provided for by calling some senator to the 
chair, because the fact of a senator being selected to preside would tend in some degree to 
his advancement also in case of the conviction of the President. 

And so cai*efal, so particular, so scrupulous was the hoiiorable senator from 
New York, that it seemed to him that the reason of the rule applied to any 
senator called to the chair of this body, being selected to preside, as that would 
tend in some degree to his advancement in the case of the conviction of the 
President. 

He proceeds to say : 

A senator made President of the Senate pro tempore even during a trial of impeachment 
mi^ht expect to continue such President in the event of the advancement of the reg^ular pre- 
siding officer to supersede the President of the United States. These and other considerations 
of safety and decorum indicated the propriety of going outside the Senate for an officer to 
occupy the chair when the President snould be brought to the bar, and nothing could be more 
natural or dignified than to select the head of one of the three branches of the government. 
The Chief Justice, being separated from both the political departments of the government, 
was deemed the person most fit, by reason not only of his disinterestedness, but of his learn- 
ing and the great consideration of his position. These reasons mieht well have suggested 
the propriety of asking of the head of the bench that he should discharge, upon a great and 
solemn occasion, duties with which the highest subjects of England have ever been mvested. 

It is impossible for me, in stronger language than the senator from New York 
has used, to depict the impropriety of a member of this body, under the rules 
and under the Constitution, acting as a judge in a case which, in a certain event, 
is to place him in the presidential chair. 

But, sir, it is said that this is not the time to raise the objection ; that the 
objection may, perhaps, be waived by the party accused. If a President of the 
United States, chofien by the people, was actually on trial, and the Vice-Presi- 
dent was in the chair, and proposed to sit and give the casting vote, and we 
objected \o his being sworn, could it be said that possibly the President of the 
United States on trial might waive the objection ? Can he waive the objection ? 
He is not alone interested. The people of this whole country, are interested 
in the decision of this question. The party nearest in interest cannot waive 
it. If he were the President of the United States, actually chosen as such, 
and the Vice-President, actually chosen, were sitting in that chair, he could 
not waive that interest. He could not say, as one senator has supposecL 
he might say, '*! prefer upon the whole that that distinguished officer, 
knowing his impartiality and his love of justice, should preside in this trial, 
and give the casting vote in my case ; I think it would be for my advant- 
age." That could not be allowed. If it is decided at all it is decided by 
the law and the Constitution and the general rules of right. Therefore, the 
objection that this point is made too early does not apply. It is an objection 
which, if it can be made at all, can be made here at this period, and shoidd be 
made now, for it is perfectly evident that the distinguished gentleman now pro- 
posed to be sworn in as a judge, the moment he is sworn in, can decide import- 
ant questions long before the accused party shall present himself here or shall 
be summoned to appear here. There is the question of notice, the que^ion of 
time, and there are various questions on which he will be called upon to give a 
decision. If, therefore, the objection is to be made at all, it must necessarily or 
with great propriety should be made at this time. 

But, sir, I do not desire to go further into this general question. I have 
attempted to look at this question as a judge. I have attempted, in considering 
in my own mind, whether it be proper for the honorable senator from Ohio to 
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act as a judge in this caee, to act myself as a judge, and it has seemd to me in 
the highest degree improper in every aspect of the case. Sir, if there is any- 
thing desirable in this great trial, it is, in the first place, that impartial justice 
should be done ; and in the second place, that it should appear to be jnst th^t 
mankind should say that impartial justice was done. If it should so happen 
that, under the construction to be given to the rules of this body and under the 
Constitution of the United States, the Senate should decide that the honorable 
senator from Ohio should be a judge in the case, that the judge of the President 
is to be his successor in office, is there not danger that it may be said that there 
is doubt as to the fairness of thitf trial ? If the future historian, in recording the 
fact that the President of the United States had been removed from his office 
by impeachment, should also be compelled to record the fact that his successor 
was his judge, such a record would violate the sense of justice of the nation and 
shock the heart of the civilized world. 

Mr. Hendricks. Mr. President, with the indulgence of the Senate, I will add 
a very little to what I felt it my duty to say upon this question yesterday, and 
then, as far as I am concerned, I shall relieve the Senate from any embarrass- 
ment about it. 

It was said by the senator from Nebraska [Mr. Thayer] and the senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Sherman] that the senator who now proposes to take the oath is, in 
all respects, the equal of any other senator, and that no objection can be made 
to his right to vote upon any question upon which other senators have the right 
to vote. The general proposition I do not question, that, as a senator, he is the 
peer of any other senator ; but to both gentlemen my reply is this : that by his 
own act he has accepted an office above that of senator, if I may so express it, 
which disqualifies him from participating in this trial. It is his act, not the act 
of the Senate, if the State of Ohio upon this trial be not represaoted by two 
senators. 

The objection is made by the senator from Missouri [Mr. Drake] that the 
Senate is not in a condition to consider the question, for the reason that it has 
not yet organized itself for the purposes of the trial, and, therefore, there is 
nobody competent to decide whether the senator from Ohio may participate in 
that ti-ial. Sir, the question that is presented by me arises frequently in the 
organization of bodies composed of many persons. It must necessarily arise in 
the organization of such bodies. It frequently arises in the organization of the 
House of Representatives, and it matters not whether the question comes up on 
tlie call of the first or the las| name. When an objection is made to the right 
of a representative or to the right of a senator when this body is being organ- 
ized at the commencement of a new Congress, how is that question to be decided 1 
If at the commencement of the 40th Congress it had been objected that some i 
senator could not then take the oath required by the act of 1862, and that objec- 
tion was made when the Secretary of the Senate was midway in the call, who 
would decide it ? The Senate would not then be organized ; and yet it is a 
question incident to the organization itself, and a question that must be decided 
before the organization can be completed. I say, therefore, as this is a ques- 
tion that may arise, that is likely to arise, in the organization of any body com- 
posed of many persons, it must be met here precisely as in other cases. 

I am not going to discuss the question whether, organized for the purposes of 
this trial, the Senate be, technically and in name a court. In substance, Mr. 
President, it is a court. It is to consider questions of law and questions of fact. 
It is not to consider legislative questions at all ; and it cannot indulge in the 
considerations of public policy which may be indulged in in the Senate. The 
judgment of each senator is controlled altogether by questions of fact and of 
law. A body, by whatever name known, mat has to consider only questions 
of fact and of law, and upon that consideration to pronounce a judgment, is a 
judicial body in its yetj essence and nature. It is no longer a legislative body. 
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Then, Mr. President, we propose (calling tbe body what you may) now to 
pass from the consideration of legislative questions to tbe consideration of the 
impeachment question ; to cease to be a body for the consideration of legislative 
questions and to become a body for the consideration only of judicial questions. 
The first step in passing ^m the one character to the other is the appearance 
in the chair of the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. The next step is the 
taking of an oath unknown to us as legislators, but binding us as judges* — as 
judges of the questions of law and of fact that may arise. This is Uie step 
which we are now taking. We are now taking the oath to qualify us to dis- 
charge a peculiar and extraordinary duty — the oath that as judges we will be 
fair and just. The question arises during the organization of the Senate in that 
character and for that duty whether a senator is competent to participate in the 
adjudication. That Question is incident to the organization of the Senate in 
its new character. I have not changed my opinion that that question properly 
arises in the administration of the oath. 

I am not going to discuss further the merits whether the senator from Ohio, 
being now the President of the Senate and the possible successor should there 
be a vacancy in the presidential office, can participate m the trial, except to say 
this : that at one time I held the opinion that a senator having an interest in 
the result of a Question might vote. I held that view in Mr. Stockton's case ; 
but the Senate, oy a deliberate vote, overruled that view, and established it as 
the law of the Senate that he who is to be benefited by the decision to the 
extent of holding an office or acquiring an office cannot help to decide that ques- 
tion. I was surprised yesterday that the senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Sumner] should occupv in regard to this question a very different position from 
that which he occupied when he helped to decide the Stockton case. Where is 
the difference? Mr. Stockton was a member of this body. He had creden- 
tials that prima facie entitled him to participate in our deliberations. He was 
entitled to cast a vote upon any legislative question that should come up to the 
very minute of the decision of the Senate against him. He was for the time 
being a senator from New Jersey. When the question was, shall he continue 
to hold that office, the Senate said, without an express rule on the subject and 
no general parliamentary law, but on a universal sentiment of justice, as it was 
claimed then, right, and propriety, that he could not vote when his vote helped 
him to ijold an office. I am not able to see, when the vote of the presiding 
officer of this body may enable him to hold the highest office in the nation, the 
distinction in the two cases. The Senate deliberately decided in that case that 
the interest disqualified for the time being the party from voting in the Senate. 

But, Mr. President, I find that some senators, among them the senator from 
Delaware, [Mr. Bayard,] who agree with me upon this question on the merits, 
are of the opinion that the question ought more properly to be raised when the 
court shall De fully organized, when the party accused is here to answer. I do 
not believe that he can waive a question that goes to the organization of tbe 
body ; I believe it is a question for the body itself. But upon that 1 find some 
difference of opinion ; and when I find that difference of opinion among thos^ 
who agree with me upon the merits, upon the main point, whether he shall par- 
ticipate in the proceedings and judgment who may oe benefited by it — while I 
find some senators, who agree with me upon that question, disagreeing with me 
upon the question whether it ought to be raised now or when the senator from 
Ohio proposes to cast a material vote in the proceedings, I choose to yield my 
judgment — my judgment, not at all upon the merits ; my judgment not at all 
upon the propriety and the duty of the Senate to decide upon its own organiza- 
tion ; but I yield as to the time when the question shall be made in deference 
to the opinion of others ; and for myself, sir, I withdraw the question which I 
presented for the consideration of the President of this bpdy and of the Senate 
yesterday. 
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Mr. PoMEROY. The senator proposes to withdraw the point which he made, 
and I think it can be done by unanimous consent. I hope unanimous consent 
will be given, and let it be withdrawn, and let us proceed to swear in the other 
senators. 

Mr. Hbndricks. It does not require unanimous consent. I can withdraw it 
myself. 

Mr. Sherman and Mr. Grimes. The senator has a right to withdraw it. 

The Chief Justice. The Ohair understands that the senator from Indiana 
has withdrawn his objection. 

3[r. PoMEROY. But an appeal has been taken. 

Mr. Grimes. That makes no difference. 

The Chief Justice. The senator from Ohio will take the oath. 

Mr. Howard. 1 beg to inquire whether the withdrawal of this particular 
motion aflfects the motion that was made by the honorable senator from Mary- 
land ? [Mr. Johnson.] 

Mr. Fessenden. That falls with it, of course. 

The Chief Justice. All the questions incidental to the main question fall 
with the withdrawal of it. 

Mr. Johnson. My motion was founded upon the other motion. If the first 
motion is withdrawn mine falls as a matter of course. 

Mr. Howard. Very well, if that is the understanding. 

The Secretary called the name of Mr. Wade, who advanced and took the oath . 
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